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During-  the  year,  the  Commissioner  in  his  official  capacity  of  factory  in- 
spector, personally  inspected  the  large  factories  of  the  state  (in  many  cases 
a second  time),  and  made  several  recommendations  as  to  improvements  in 
sanitary  and  safety  appliances,  which  were  complied  with  by  the  management. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


His  Excellency  E.  N.  Morrill , Governor  of  Kansas : 

Honored  Sir  — Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  March 
12, 1885, 1 beg  leave  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  The  investigations 
of  this  department  for  the  past  year  have  been  made  with  great  care 
and  zealous  effort  to  present  the  best  possible  compilation  of  facts 
and  information  relative  to  Kansas  industrial  and  labor  affairs,  and 
we  trust  they  may  prove  of  value  to  all  who  truly  desire  to  become  in- 
formed on  these  esssential  matters  of  our  state’s  welfare. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I remain, 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  G.  BIRD, 

State  Labor  Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


In  preparing  the  plans  of  operation  for  collecting  and  publishing 
statistics  and  information  for  our  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  the  depart- 
ment has  used  much  the  same  methods  as  adopted  last  year.  Some 
few  changes  were  made  in  the  system  of  question  blanks  to  be  sent  out 
over  the  state.  Last  year  the  general  manufacturers’  blank  did  serv- 
ice for  all  the  industries  except  the  mills,  for  which  special  blanks 
were  prepared.  This  year,  realizing  that  the  questions  asked  in  the 
general  blanks,  while  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  coieh  a large  line  of 
smaller  concerns,  were  not  specific  enough  to  reach  special  lines,  blanks 
were  especially  arranged  for  the  cigar- manufacturing  industry,  the 
creameries  and  cheese  factories,  the  poultry-packing  concerns,  and  the 
bookbinders  and  printers.  In  each  case  great  care  was  used  that  these 
questions  in  every  case  should  be  technical  enough  to  cover  all  the 
features  of  each  enterprise.  To  be  certain  of  that,  the  chief  person- 
ally visited  some  well-known  representatives  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  lines  of  business,  and  received  from  each  suggestions  as  to 
proper  questions  to  incorporate  in  the  several  blanks. 

Highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  our  investigations  last  year  of 
the  milling  business,  we  again  took  up  this  inquiry  this  year.  About 
the  same  number  of  blanks  were  sent  out,  and  equally  as  good  returns 
came  back;  if  not  quite  so  many  return  blanks,  better  and  more  com- 
pletely answered  ones.  The  creamery  industry  is  one  naturally  indig- 
enous to  our  state,  and  its  possibilities  for  great  advancement  almost 
unlimited.  With  a soil  productive  of  all  the  grasses  and  cereals,  a 
mild  climate,  and  short,  open  winters,  vast  prairies  for  grazing,  and 
little  care  or  attention  needed  for  the  cows,  the  expenses  of  carrying 
on  a dairy  or  creamery  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  We  give  a 
more  exhaustive  review  of  this  important  business  in  chapter  3, 
devoted  to  creameries.  The  cigar-manufacturing  business  is  one 
which  should  and  might  rank  very  high  if  our  consumers  would  use 
home-produced  goods.  While  there  are  many  concerns  in  Kansas 
manufacturing  cigars,  with  quite  a considerable  capital  invested,  there 
are  none  of  them  very  large  or  doing  as  extensive  a business  as  they 
should,  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  cigars  brought  into  the 
state  from  the  East.  We  are  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  domestic 
goods,  and  the  smoker  who  insists  on  an  imported  brand  to  any  other 
is  without  this  charge;  but  it  is  a lamentable  fact  that  a large  num- 
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ber  of  smokers  in  the  state  are  either  criminally  careless  or  recklessly 
indifferent  about  this  very  essential  matter,  and  buy  cigars  that -are 
made  by  prison  convicts  and  sweat-shop  cheap  labor,  or  tenement- 
house  inmates,  that  often  carry  with  them  mephitic  germs  of  disease 
from  these  reeking  hovels.  It  would  give  employment  to  Kansas 
skilled  labor,  and  keep  the  money  within  the  borders  of  our  state. 
Under  chapter  4 we  give  detailed  results  of  this  investigation,  with 
tables  of  figures  of  the  results. 

There  are  not  a large  number  of  exclusive  bookbinders  in  the  state, 
but  those  few  are  on  a large  scale  and  do  an  extensive  business,  with 
large  forces  of  men  employed.  To  those  houses  doing  a strictly  book- 
binding business  we  have  added  job  printers,  blank-book  makers,  pub- 
lishers, and  kindred  lines,  as  industries  closely  allied  to  and  usually 
going  with  binderies.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  to  set  forth 
these  institutions,  because  of  their  struggle  during  the  past  few  years 
to  get  their  home  products,  in  the  form  of  school  text-books  and  school 
supplies,  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  our  cities.  It  has  long 
ago  been  demonstrated  that  a high  grade  of  standard  text-books  can 
be  made  by  the  book-publishing  concerns  of  our  state,  but  so  far  it 
seems  difficult  to  impress  this  upon  the  boards  of  education  through- 
out the  state.  In  chapter  5 we  give  results  of  these  inquiries  by  the 
firms  responding. 

We  found  the  same  trouble  as  last  year  in  gathering  the  desired  in- 
formation by  means  of  the  mails.  Every  blank  of  the  thousands  that 
left  this  office  was  placed  in  a self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope,  to 
insure  its  safe  return;  but  it  was  the  old  question  of  indifference  and 
carelessness;  and  though  those  that  were  returned  were  more  fully 
and  completely  answered,  and  showed  more  care  and  attention,  yet  a 
large  proportion  were  never  heard  of  again. 

The  report  of  this  Bureau,  considering  the  obstacles  in  its  way, 
shows  a remarkable  range  of  subjects  covered,  and  all  treated  as  ex- 
haustively as  possible.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a palpable  fact  that  the 
workings  of  the  department  are  seriously  handicapped  by  inadequate 
appropriations.  The  needs  of  this  very  important  branch  of  our  state 
machinery  have  frequently  been  called  to  the  attention  of  our  legis- 
lature, but  without  avail.  In  the  first  place,  the  method  of  procuring 
statistics  through  the  means  of  the  mail  is  in  itself  very  unsatisfactory, 
and,  considering  the  proportion  of  blanks  sent  out  to  those  returned, 
is  also  very  expensive,  since  a large  percentage  of  stamped  return  en- 
velopes are  never  heard  of  again ; but  we  would  here  emphatically  im- 
press this  cogent  proposition:  if  this  plan  of  using  the  mails  is  to  be 
continued,  it  is  all  the  more  essential  that  the  appropriation  for  post- 
age and  expressage  should  be  considerably  increased.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  urgent  need  in  the  present  status  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 
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The  serious  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  out  of  our  present  very  meager 
postage  fund  we  must  gather  in  the  information  entirely;  and  besides, 
when  it  is  once  in  and  the  books  published  and  ready  for  distribution, 
they  must  be  sent  out  all  over  the  world,  and  this  expense  must  come 
out  of  what  is  left  of  the  same  fund  for  that  same  fiscal  year.  For 
instance,  the  fiscal  year  begins  July  1,  when  the  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  department  are  available.  The  postage  fund  is  $500, 
and  last  year  the  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  annual  report  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  state  printer  about  the  1st  of  July,  and,  when  pub- 
lished and  bound,  was  ready  for  mailing  a few  weeks  later.  To  get 
these  mailed  and  forwarded  to  applicants  of  our  state’s  citizens  and 
taxpayers  we  had  to  draw  heavily  upon  this  fund,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fund  really  belonging  to  the  next  year  and  the  twelfth  report;  and 
to  get  in  the  statistics  for  this  last  report,  all  the  funds  to  be  had  were 
what  was  left  after  the  previous  year’s  reports  were  sent  out. 

Nearly  every  state  having  a department  of  labor  has  commenced 
with  the  mail  method  of  collecting  statistics,  and  all  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  as  too  cumbersome  and  defeating  its  own  end. 
But  while  we  are  thus  behind  our  sister  states  in  this  progress,  it 
would  be  a vast  improvement  at  least  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
for  postage  to  enable  the  work  of  the  department  to  be  carried  on 
successfully.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  the  present  Commissioner  to 
set  forth  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  of  Kansas,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  labor.  That  we  are  preeminently  an  agricultural 
state,  is  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  enterprise  only  is  suc- 
cessful in  our  state.  That  we  hear  and  know  more  of  this  one 
specialty,  is  because  the  state  has  a splendidly  equipped  department 
of  agriculture,  in  charge  of  an  able  man,  and  is  conducted  on  non- 
partizan  lines.  The  secretary  is  thus  enabled  to  study  the  needs  of 
his  work,  and,  having  suitable  funds  at  his  command,  is  enabled  to  is- 
sue exhaustive  reports  to  the  public  on  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
His  department  stands  in  relation  to  the  farming  class  as  the  Bureau 
of  Industry  and  Labor  does  toward  the  manufacturing  and  wage- earn- 
ing classes.  Properly  equipped,  this  latter  branch  of  our  state  govern- 
ment could  furnish  some  surprises  in  our  state.  The  report  from  this 
Bureau  from  last  year,  showing  the  increase  of  invested  capital, 
brought  forth  many  comments  from  the  press,  which  shows  that  the 
industrial  interests  of  Kansas  would  be  as  well  and  favorably  known 
as  those  of  stock-raising  and  farming,  if  this  department  were  prop- 
erly maintained  for  its  work. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  public  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioner,  in  person,  visited  119  towns  and  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  waiting  upon  those  to  whom  our  question  blanks  had  previously 
been  sent,  and  frequently  found  them  still  ignored  and  no  effort  being 
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made  to  answer  them.  Nearly  always,  a little  argument  sufficed  to 
prevail  upon  the  delinquents,  and  the  blanks  were  forthwith  promptly 
attended  to  and  returned  to  the  office.  Another  very  cogent  fact  that 
is  essential  that  the  public  know,  and  which  we  state  here,  not  apolo- 
getically, but  as  explanatory,  and  that  is,  the  very  limited  time  accorded 
this  year  for  the  researches  and  preparation  of  this  report.  This  de- 
partment reports  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  and 
last  year  was  only  finished  by  aid  of  extra  help  and  close  application 
in  the  early  part  of  July.  This  year,  because  of  the  change  of  Com- 
missioners, the  same  work  was  completed  in  three  months’  less  time. 
So  the  limited  time  explains  any  deficiency  of  matter  or  text.  In 
conclusion,  wq  would  say  also,  that  this  Bureau  has  a small  fund  of 
$200  to  be  used  in  the  employing  of  special  agents  about  the  state  to 
look  after  the  distributing  of  the  question  blanks  and  their  proper 
return  to  the  department,  and  this  fund  carefully  used  has  shown  the 
great  good  of  this  method  of  collecting  necessary  information  and  the 
desirability  of  having  it  greatly  increased. 

This  year,  at  last,  in  all  the  industrial  blanks,  we  incorporated  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  freight-rates  on  business  conducted.  Nearly 
all  who  answered  at  all  reply  that  they  operate  unfavorably.  An  in- 
vestigation into  this  matter  from  other  sources  shows,  however,  that, 
while  no  doubt  there  are  many  unjust  discriminations,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  rates  in  Kansas  have  steadily  fallen  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  are  now  much  more  favorable  than  are  those  of  Iowa.  No 
doubt  these  things  will  right  themselves  in  time,  and  local  discrimi- 
nations will  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Following  appear  copies  of  our  special  blanks  : 

State  oe  Kansas. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 

Office  of  Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kas. 

Dear  Sir  : The  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  make  a complete  report  of  the  creamery  industry,  and  the  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  this  state  for  the  year  1896.  The  questions  are  to  cover 
the  year’s  business,  ending  December  31. 

Under  “General  Remarks,”  please  give  any  opinions  or  suggestions  you  may 
have  relating  to  your  particular  line  of  manufacture.  Please  understand  all 
communications  are  strictly  confidential,  and  no  names  appear  in  our  published 
reports,  but  are  desired  for  reference  in  the  office,  should  we  wish  to  communi- 
cate further  with  you.  All  question  blanks  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  tabulated. 
It  is  very  essential  that  this  blank  be  filled  out  fully  and  correctly,  and  returned 
to  this  Bureau  at  your  earliest  convenience.  By  so  doing,  you  will  confer  a favor 
and  greatly  oblige,  Your  respectfully,  WM.  G.  BIRD,  Commissioner. 

A similar  letter  formed  a part  of  each  of  the  following  blanks : 

QUESTION  BLANK  FOR  CREAMERY  INDUSTRY. 

1.  Name. 

2.  City  or  town. 

3.  County. 
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4.  Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  business. 

5.  Cost  of  plant ; as,  buildings,  ground,  machinery,  skimming  stations,  etc. 

6.  Amount  of  repairs,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  expenses,  etc.,  yearly. 

7.  Number  of  months  and  weeks  in  operation  during  year. 

8.  Number  of  pounds  of  butter  manufactured  during  year. 

9.  Value  of  same. 

10.  Number  of  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured  during  year. 

11.  Value  of  same. 

12.  Total  cost  of  milk  used  during  the  year. 

13.  Total  cost  of  butter  bought  and  worked  over  during  year. 

14.  Total  amount  paid  out  in  wages  during  the  year. 

15.  Greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time. 

16.  Average  number  of  hands  employed  throughout  the  year. 

17.  Average  annual  earnings  of  hands  employed. 

18.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor. 

19.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  ordinary  labor. 

20.  When  are  your  employees  paid — weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly? 

21.  Have  wages  increased  or  decreased  during  the  year,  and  give  cause  and  per 

cent,  of  either? 

22.  How  has  the  year’s  business  compared  with  1895? 

23.  Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  product? 

24.  How  do  freight-rates  affect  your  business? 

25.  General  remarks. 

QUESTION  BLANK  FOR  CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS. 

1.  Name. 

2.  City  or  town. 

3.  County. 

4.  Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  business. 

5.  Cost  of  plant ; as,  buildings,  ground,  machinery,  etc. 

6.  Amount  of  repairs,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  expenses,  etc.,  yearly. 

7.  Number  of  months  and  weeks  in  operation  during  year. 

8.  Number  of  cigars  manufactured  during  year. 

9.  Total  value  of  product  for  the  year. 

10.  Total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  the  year. 

11.  Total  amount  paid  out  in  wages  during  the  year. 

12.  Greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time 

13.  Average  number  of  hands  employed  throughout  the  year. 

14.  Average  annual  earnings  of  hands  employed. 

15.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor. 

16.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  ordinary  labor. 

17.  When  are  your  employees  paid  — weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  ? 

18.  Have  wages  increased  or  decreased  during  the  year,  and  give  cause  and  per 

cent,  of  either  ? 

19.  Any  trouble  with  employees ; as,  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  etc.  ? 

20.  If  any,  state  cause. 

21.  How  has  the  year’s  business  compared  with  1895  ? 

22.  Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  product  ? 

23.  General  remarks. 

QUESTION  BLANK  FOR  PRINTERS,  BINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

1.  Name. 

2.  City  or  town. 

3.  County. 
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4.  Kind  of  business  carried  on  or  goods  manufactured. 

5.  Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  business. 

6.  Cost  of  plant ; as,  buildings,  ground,  machinery,  etc. 

7.  Amount  of  repairs,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  expenses,  etc.,  yearly. 

8.  Is  your  business  affected  by  competition  with  other  states? 

9.  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner? 

10.  Total  value  of  product  for  the  year. 

11.  Total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  the  year. 

12.  Total  amount  paid  out  in  wages  during  the  year. 

13.  Greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time. 

14.  Average  number  of  hands  employed  throughout  the  year. 

15.  Average  annual  earnings  of  hands  employed. 

16.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor. 

17.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  ordinary  labor. 

18.  When  are  your  employees  paid  — weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly? 

19.  Have  wages  increased  or  decreased  during  the  year,  and  give  cause  and  per 

cent,  of  either? 

20.  Any  trouble  with  employees  ; as,  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  etc.  ? 

21.  If  any,  state  cause. 

22.  How  has  the  year’s  business  compared  with  1895? 

23.  Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  product? 

24.  How  do  freight-rates  affect  your  business? 

25.  General  remarks. 

QUESTION  BLANK  FOR  POULTRY-PACKING  INDUSTRY. 

1.  Name. 

2.  City  or  town. 

3.  County. 

4.  Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  business. 

5.  Cost  of  plant ; as,  buildings,  ground,  machinery,  etc. 

6.  Amount  of  repairs,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  expenses,  etc.,  yearly. 

7.  Number  of  months  and  weeks  in  operation  during  year. 

8.  Number  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  killed  during  year. 

9.  Total  number  of  pounds  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  killed  during  year. 

10.  Total  value  of  product  for  the  year. 

11.  Total  amount  paid  out  for  fowls  of  all  kinds  during  the  year. 

12.  Total  amount  paid  out  in  wages  during  the  year. 

13.  Greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time. 

14.  Average  number  of  hands  employed  throughout  the  year. 

15.  Average  annual  earnings  of  hands  employed. 

16.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor. 

17.  Average  daily  wages  paid  for  ordinary  labor. 

18.  When  are  your  employes  paid  — weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  ? 

19.  Have  wages  increased  or  decreased  during  the  year,  and  give  cause  and  per 

cent  of  either  ? 

20.  Any  trouble  with  employees;  as,  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  etc.? 

21.  If  any,  state  cause.  » 

22.  How  has  the  year’s  business  compared  with  1895  ? 

23.  Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  product  ? 

24.  How  do  freight-rates  affect  your  business  ? 

25.  General  remarks. 
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THE  MILLING  INDUSTRY. 


The  milling  business  of  Kansas  is  one  of  the  state’s  leading  indus- 
tries, and  has  been  ever  since  Kansas  has  been  a state.  One  miller 
in  Jefferson  county  responded  to  the  question  of  length  of  time  in 
the  business,  that  he  had  been  engaged  there  in  business  in  milling  42 
years.  The  last  two  years  have  been  unusually  severe  on  this  industry, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  milling  wheat,  and  its  consequent 
high  price  in  relation  to.  the  prevailing  markets  for  flour.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  a fairly  good  condition  seems  to  exist,  and  no  unusual 
complaint  comes  from  the  large  mills.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  re- 
sponded to  the  blanks  sent,  out  of  which  number  84  were  sufficiently 
complete  for  full  tabulation.  These  show  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,010,549,  which  probably  is  not  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  entire  state’s  milling  industry.  With  a better  range  of 
prices  and  relative  conditions  of  the  wheat  market,  this  industry  will 
again  assume  its  former  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
state. 

Following  are  the  tables  of  results  of  our  investigations,  review  of 
aggregates  and  averages,  and  such  questions  in  detail  as  could  not  be 
tabulated,  and  general  remarks. 


KANSAS  MILLING  STATISTICS. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  MILL  RETURNS. 

There  were  84  mill  blanks  returned  sufficiently  complete  to  tabu- 
late. Eighty-two  answered  the  question  regarding  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  business,  showing  for  those  answering  a total  of  $3,010,- 
549.  Two  failed  to  reply.  Average  invested  capital  per  plant,  $36,- 
714. 

Total  wages  paid  out,  $338,757.79  for  the  year.  Seventy  answered 
this  question.  Average  total  wages  per  mill,  $4,839.39. 

Total  capacity  in  barrels,  24  hours’  run,  17,719.  Seventy-five  an- 
swered the  question.  Average  per  mill,  236. 

Total  output  for  year,  1,693,886.  Sixty-one  answered  the  ques- 
tion. Average  total  output  per  mill,  27,768. 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  ground,  6,625,346.  Sixty-three  an- 
swered the  question.  Average  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  ground 
per  mill,  105,164. 

Total  cost  of  wheat  ground,  $4,568,834.  Sixty-two  answered  the 
question.  Average  cost  of  wheat  ground  per  mill,  $73,690.87. 

Total  number  of  bushels  of  corn  ground,  907,300.  Fifty-five  an- 
swered the  question.  Average  amount  of  corn  ground,  16,496  bushels. 

Total  cost  of  corn  ground,  $146,016.  Forty-eight  answered  the 
question.  Average  cost  of  corn  ground  per  mill,  $3,042.  I 

Number  of  bushels  of  all  other  grain  ground,  147,600.  Thirty -four 
answered  the  question.  Average  bushels  of  other  grain  ground  per  ] 
mill,  4,341. 

Cost  of  all  other  grain  ground,  $23,595.  Twenty-nine  answered  the 
question.  Average  cost  of  other  grain  ground,  $813.62. 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  wheat  flour  manufactured,  291,371,538.  \ 
Fifty-three  answered  the  question.  Average  amount  of  flour  per  t 
mill,  5,497,576  pounds. 

Value  of  wheat  flour  manufactured,  $4,603,687.  Forty-eight  an-  ; 
swered  the  question.  Average  per  mill,  $95,910.14. 

Corn-meal  manufactured,  14,478,875  pounds.  Forty-five  answered 
the  question.  Average  amount  of  corn-meal  manufactured  per  mill, 
321,752  pounds. 

Value  of  corn-meal  manufactured,  $99,351.00.  Forty-one  answered 
the  questiou.  Average  value  per  mill  corn-meal  ground,  $2,423.19. 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  all  other  flour  manufactured,  1,796,500. 
Nineteen  answered  the  question.  Average  number  of  pounds  of  other 
flour  manufactured,  94,552. 

Value  of  other  flour  manufactured,  $16,717.  Fifteen  answered  the 
question.  Value  per  mill,  $1,114.46. 

Total  pounds  of  offal  manufactured,  123,347,892.  Fifty-seven  an-  ■ 
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swered  the  question.  Average  pounds  of  offal  manufactured  per 
mill,  2,163,998. 

Value  of  offal,  total,  $381,786.  Fifty  answered  the  question.  Aver- 


age value  of  offal  per  mill,  $7,635.72. 

Greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time 821 

Smallest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time 489 

Average  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time 545 

Number  of  mills  using  water  power 10 

Number  of  mills  using  steam  power * 66 

Number  of  mills  using  wind  power 1 

Number  of  mills  using  steam  and  water 5 

Number  of  mills  using  electricity 1 

Nailed  to  answer 1 


Under  the  question  of  any  serious  accident  in  mill,  we  find  these 
answers:  In  all,  106  answered.-  Of  these.  89  answered  no,  3 an- 
swered yes;  14  failed  to  answer.  Of  those  answering  yes,  one  man 
was  killed  on  January  15;  another  had  thumb  taken  off  in  cog-wheel; 
another  was  caught  in  roller,  but  recovered  all  right. 

Question  No.  29. — “How  does  the  year  1896  compare  with  busi- 
ness of  1894  and  1895?”  Number  reporting,  107;  better,  29;  not  so 
good,  34;  same,  28;  not  answering,  16. 

Question  No.  S3. — “ How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  your 
present  locality?”  In  answer  to  this  question  we  find  a wide  range 
of  answers,  and  for  that  reason  we  simply  sought  out  the  one  who  had 
been  longest  in  business  in  the  plant  he  now  occupies,  and  the  reply 
-came  from  a miller  in  Jefferson  county,  and  his  answer  was,  42  years. 

Question  No.  3 J^. — “Has  your  mill  been  closed  during  the  year; 
if  so,  how  long,  and  give  cause?  ” In  reply  to  this,  we  find  that  nearly 
all  of  the  mills  have  been  in  operation  throughout  the  year;  but  those 
answering  yes  generally  give  as  the  length  of  time  only  a short 
period,  and  the  causes  invariably  have  been  for  making  the  usual 
yearly  repairs  upon  mill  or  water-power,  and  in  a few  cases  for  the 
scarcity  of  wheat. 

Any  grievances  with  employees,  such  as  strikes,  lockouts,  etc.? 
Eighty-eight  answer  this  question,  and  all  answer  no. 

Question  No.  SO. — “How  do  you  think  milling  compares  with 
other  industries  of  the  state?”  As  profitable,  46,  or  73.01  per  cent.; 
more  profitable,  5,  or  7.63  per  cent.;  less  profitable,  12,  or  19.04  per 
cent.  In  all,  107  reporting.  Answers,  63. 

Question  No.  SI. — “ Where  is  your  principal  market  for  product?  ” 
Kansas,  57,  or  62.63  per  cent.;  Kansas  and  other  states,  29,  or  31.86 
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per  cent.;  Kansas  and  export,  3,  or  .29  per  cent.  In  all,  106  reporting. 
Answers,  91. 

Question  No.  32. — “How  do  present  freight-rates  affect  your  busi- 
ness?” 

Franklin  county:  Not  at  all. 

Harvey  county;  Unfavorably;  especially  the  difference  in  rate  of 
flour  and  wheat  into  Texas. 

Republic  county:  Pay  90  cents  for  coal,  and  $2.20  freight  on  same. 

Dickinsftn  county;  We  are  not  discriminated  against,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes. 

Nemaha  county:  Freight  and  coal  rates  keep  right  up  to  the  top 
notch. 

Atchison  county:  Satisfactory. 

Miami  county:  Damaging. 

Bourbon  county:  Rates  too  often  disturbed  to  form  an  idea. 

Smith  county:  Not  at  all. 

Ottawa  county:  Do  not  ship  except  locally. 

Russell  county:  They  are  too  high. 

Shawnee  county:  Take  all  the  profit  there  is. 

Harper  county:  The  present  freight-rates  are  5 cents  per  hun- 
dred against  us  over  Wellington  and  Caldwell. 

Rice  county:  Too  high. 

Saline  county : It  cuts  us  off  completely  from  the  southern  markets. 

Sumner  county:  Hurts  our  export  business. 

Marion  county:  I do  not  ship  much. 

Ottawa  county:  They  are  a detriment  to  our  business. 

McPherson  county:  The  small  mills  have  no  show. 

Cowley  county:  By  big  mills  shipping  wheat  in  transit. 

Smith  county:  No  complaint. 

Pottawatomie  county:  It  places  us  at  a disadvantage  with  other 
competing  points. 

Marion  county:  It  cripples  it  somewhat. 

Wyandotte  county:  Too  high  at  present  for  export  business. 

Labette  county:  Injurious. 

Reno  county:  Too  high  for  this  point ; cannot  reach  Texas. 

Lyon  county:  Freight  is  against  us.  Flour  from  Enterprise  is  13 
cents  per  100  delivered  here,  and  only  9 cents  to  Emporia,  although 
the  flour  is  run  through  this  town. 

Mitchell  county : Favorably. 

Washington  county:  Too  high  for  home  mills. 

• Montgomery  county:  Shuts  us  down  to  about  half  time. 

Geary  county:  Local  freight  to  and  from  mill  too  high,  with  no 
competition  where  roads  are  pooled. 
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Shawnee  county:  Not  at  all. 

Riley  county:  Not  very  much. 

Douglas  county:  They  are  satisfactory,  except  wheat  rate  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Douglas  county:  Rates  fairly  satisfactory. 

Douglas  county:  Very  materially;  freights  are  too  high. 

Russell  county:  Not  at  all.  Horse  power  is  less  than  railroad 
rates. 

Shawnee  county:  No  cause  of  complaint  now,  but  the  cut  in  grain 
rates  during  fall  months  worked  injury  to  mills.  We  want  uniform 
rates. 

Johnson  county:  There  has  not  been  any  material  difference  in 
freight-rates. 

Dickinson  county:  The  freight-rates  are  against  us. 

Atchison  county:  Rates  at  present  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  two 
years  ago. 

Montgomery  county:  Rate  as  fair  to  us  as  any  other  business. 

Reno  county:  Not  to  any  extent,  yet  the  local  freights  too  high. 

Ellsworth  county:  To  quite  an  extent. 

Leavenworth  county:  O.  K. 

Harvey  county:  Shut  out  in  the  East ; favorable  in  the  South. 

Nemaha  county:  First,  by  increasing  expense  of  coal ; second,  by 
keeping  trade  from  other  towns. 

Cowley  county:  We  think  we  are  treated  fair. 

Sumner  county:  We  think  we  are  treated  fair. 

Sherman  county:  Coal  rate  too  high. 

Dickinson  county:  Too  high. 

Chautauqua  county : Depresses  our  business ; large  mills  get  better 
rates.  We  get  no  satisfaction  from  railroads. 

Cherokee  county:  Can  haul  cheaper  by  wagons. 

Douglas  county:  Too  high. 

Marshall  county : Too  high ; the  railroads  get  the  largest  end  of  the 
profits. 

Barton  county:  The  freight  on  coal  is  doing  us  a great  injustice. 

Woodson  county:  Against  us  and  in  favor  of  Kansas  City. 

Kingman  county:  Badly. 

Woodson  county:  Do  not  affect  us. 

Elk  county:  Not  at  all. 

Cowley  county:  Not  at  all. 

McPherson  county:  Seriously. 

Crawford  county:  Not  at  all. 

McPherson  county : Irregularity  of  rates  during  past  year  seriously 
disturbed  milling  possibilities  in  this  state. 
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Wilson  county:  Can’t  say  we  have  an  complaint. 

Cherokee  county:  We  ship  nothing  by  railroad. 

In  all,  107;  answering,  66;  not  answering,  41. 

Question  No.  34.  “Has  your  mill  been  closed  during  the  year? 
How  long?  Give  cause.”  No,  61,  or  64.89  per  cent ; yes,  33,  or  35.10 
per  cent.  One-third  of  the  year,  8 ; one-half  of  the  year,  6 ; two-thirds 
of  the  year,  2 ; three-fourths  of  the  year,  1 ; one  month,  for  repairs,  4. 
In  all,  107  ; answers,  94. 

Question  No.  35.  “When  are  your  employees  paid  — weekly,  bi- 
weekly, or  monthly?”  Weekly,  56,  or  62.22  per  cent.;  monthly,  13,  or 
14.34  per  cent.;  irregular,  21,  or  23.33  per  cent.  In  all,  107  ; an- 
swers, 90. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  OF  MILLERS. 

There  has  not  been  enough  milling  wheat  grown  in  this  vicinity 
to  supply  our  mill,  and  freighting  wheat  in  and  flour  out  is  more  than 
the  trade  will  justify. 

Poor  crops  and  rate  wars  have  hurt  our  business  very  much. 

With  more  favorable  freight-rates,  our  business  would  be  increased 
from  one-third  to  one-half.  The  Gulf  export  business  is  growing 
more  favorable,  and  may  be  the  means  of  helping  us  out. 

There  has  been  no  profit  in  the  business  for  the  past  year.  We 
have  swapped  dollars. 

The  year  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  milling  from  January  1 
to  September  1.  The  last  three  months  were  very  favorable  for 
profit.  Our  general  average  per  bushel  is  a little  better  than  last 
year.  Our  strongest  competition  is  the  large  mills  that  manufacture 
flour  and  ship  to  small  towns  cheaper  than  we  can  manufacture. 
They  do  this  by  having  larger  capacity  and  lower  rates. 

On  account  of  the  big  mills  in  the  Northwest,  the  price  of  flour  is 
cut  down,  as  they  have  a lower  rate  in  freight  than  the  small  mills. 
They  sometimes  get  piled  up,  and  to  get  the  flour  away  before  it 
spoils  they  cut  the  price  down  to  nothing;  and  they  have  the  chance 
to  buy  wheat,  especially  spring  wheat,  very  cheap;  so  experience 
shows  that  the  big  northern  mills  ruin  the  trade  for  doing  a profitable 
business.  A mill  making  purely  wheat  flour  can  hardly  compete  with 
the  mills  using  substitutes,  as  most  all  the  big  mills  are  doing.  Of 
course  the  substitutes  are  secret. 

The  milling  I do  is  mostly  grist  work.  My  profits  depend  largely 
on  the  price  of  wheat.  If  wheat  has  a good  price,  my  toll  has  a good 
price.  I give  the  farmers  30  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  balance,  8 
pounds,  is  my  share;  8 pounds  at  the  present,  .02^/0  ; cost,  10  cents 
per  bushel,  deduct  from  16.  Profit,  .06  a bushel,  or  $6.60  per  day. 
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When  wheat  is  40  cents  a bushel,  there  is  no  profit  for  me,  unless  I 
give  the  farmers  less  per  bushel.  Eight  pounds  of  flour  at  40  cents, 
or  1£  cents  a pound,  would  just  pay  expense.  The  reason  I have  no 
money  invested,  \ do  not  have  to  invest  any.  Farmers  bring  their 
wheat  for  bread  here  in  the  fall  and  leave  it,  and  I use  it  to  run  on. 
They  deposit  so  much  that  I am  still  owing  the  farmers  three  car- 
loads of  flour. 

Milling  industry  cannot  flourish  until  we  have  a good,  abundant 
crop  in  our  state.  Short  crop  means  a local  premium  in  wheat  values, 
and  this  shuts  us  out  of  competing  markets,  because  trade  centers 
more  favorably  circumstanced  are  able  to  undersell  us. 

Milling  has  been  very  poor  during  the  past  two  years,  caused 
only  by  short  crops  and  poor  quality  of  wheat. 

With  good  wheat  crops  in  Kansas,  our  businsss  is  very  satisfactory, 
provided  money  is  plenty  at  fair  price  of  interest,  say  7 to  8 per  cent. 

Our  trade  has  been  badly  damaged  by  the  Minnesota  flour,  which 
is  taking  our  markets. 

The  year  just  past  has  shown  a marked  improvement  in  our  busi- 
ness over  1894  and  1895.  Wheat  at  present  price,  65  cents,  gives  us 
reasonable  profit  on  our  investment.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a diffi- 
cult task  to  make  expenses  on  account  of  short  crops  and  high  freight- 
rates.  The  prospect  for  this  year’s  crop  is  the  best  at  this  time  of 
the  year  since  the  county  was  settled.  The  prospect  in  general  is 
encouraging. 

The  railroads  give  several  towns,  such  as  Salina,  Enterprise,  To- 
peka, and  other  cities,  what  they  call  a jobbing  rate,  which  is  less  than 
ours,  and  it  hurts  our  business,  as  we  cannot  compete  with  them. 

The  low  price  of  corn  is  hard  on  those  that  pay  cash  rent.  Wages 
are  lower,  farm  hands  receiving  $14  per  month  through  the  busy  sea- 
son. Feeders  are  running  the  corn  market,  paying  from  15  to  18 
cents  per  bushel. 

Stringency  in  money  matters  cut  off  the  feeders  in  this  section; 
therefore  reduced  our  business  somewhat  during  the  early  fall.  Wheat 
is  also  scarce  in  this  section. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wheat  last  spring,  and  during  November 
and  December,  have  not  run  full  time,  as  the  price  of  wheat  prevented 
shipping  in. 

My  greatest  trouble  is  doing  business  on  credit.  The  profits  have 
to  be  large  to  meet  losses. 

As  to  present  rates  on  corn- meal  and  corn  products,  as  well  as  cf 
flour,  will  say  we  are  nearer  the  Gulf  points  than  Wichita;  still  Wich- 
ita has  a 2-cent  rate  better  than  we  have.  * 

The  last  half  of  1896  is  considerable  gain  in  the  way  of  per  cent. 

—2 
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on  profit,  comparing  it  with  two  years  previous.  That  encourages  me 
some.  Plenty  of  grain  to  grind  now,  but  competition  gives  us  small 
margins  comparatively  with  the  amount  invested.  The  prospect  for 
winter  wheat  is  fine.  I think  milling  as  good  a business  as  any  manu- 
facturing business,  taking  everything  into  consideration. 

I only  manufacture  chops  when  corn  is  so  cheap.  Business  in  my 
line  is  dull,  as  the  majority  of  people  will  not  pay  for  grinding.  I 
run  a pump  and  windmill  business  with  the  mill,  also  coal  and  farm 
implements.  I could  not  live  off  the  mill. 

Wheat  looks  fine,  but  very  little  sown  in  county.  Not  enough  in 
this  township  to  bread  it.  Corn,  Kaffir,  sorghum,  millet  and  prairie 
hay  were  all  good  this  year.  Corn,  15  cents  per  bushel;  hay,  $1  per 
ton  in  stack ; fruit  all  right ; so  far  hogs  plenty  at  250  to  300  per 
cwt.  Cattle,  rather  scarce  ; horses,  plenty  ; sheep,  fair ; prices  all 
low.  We  run  about  two  days  per  week  on  an  average,  grinding  the 
above  amount  at  above  figures.  Our  coal  costs  from  $2.25  to  $3  per 
ton.  We  use  about  one  ton  per  day. 

In  1894  and  1895  there  was  plenty  of  1892  wheat  in  this  section 
for  milling  purposes.  For  that  reason  milling  prospered  more  in 
those  years  than  in  1896,  when  all  the  good  1892  wheat  was  gone. 

I have  been  in  the  mill  business  for  50  years,  and  I never  saw  a 
time  when  there  was  as  little  money  in  the  business  as  there  was  in 
the  year  past. 

We  think  milling  is  overdone.  There  are  too  many  mills  ; too 
much  competition.  The  large  mills  get  better  rates,  and  we  can  get 
no  accommodations.  Freight  on  coal  is  too  high.  Fuel  costs  95  cents 
per  ton  at  mine,  and  $1.10  per  ton  freight.  It  should  be  half  that. 

The  mill  was  built  for  home  accommodation.  We  gave  them  a good 
and  honest  service  till  within  about  six  years,  when  the  progressive 
farmer  would  now  no  more  step  out  of  his  carriage  to  patronize  a 
home  institution.  We  are  not  making  tax.  On  all  our  own  flour 
and  foreign  flour  we  offer  to  sell  at  wholesale  and  reduced  price,  while 
the  stores  sell  some  $1,500  a month  at  a profit  from  25  cents  to  60 
cents  on  100  pounds.  Corn-meal  is  sold  at  80  cents  for  two  bushels 
of  corn  ground  into  meal,  while  we  could  furnish  same  at  30  cents, 
with  a fair  profit,  if  they  gave  us  only  a fair  patronage.  It  seems  un- 
just to  levy  a fine  (tax)  for  having  invested  without  any  protection 
whatever. 

We  have  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  inspection  of  grain  at  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan.,  also  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  which  I think  needs  some  atten- 
tion, as  I have  heard  a good  many  shippers  complain  as  to  their 
inspection. 
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PACKING  BUSINESS. 


The  packing  business,  though  not  so  widely  distributed  over  the 
state  as  milling,  is  probably  the  most  important  in  point  of  magnitude 
of  the  state’s  commerce.  Wyandotte  county,  because  of  its  favorable 
railroad  and  commercial  location,  is  the  seat  of  this  industry,  and 
there  the  largest  plants  are  located.  There  are  others  over  the  state, 
and  of  no  mean  standing,  but  as  yet  have  not  reached  the  size  and 
importance  of  those  of  Kansas  City.  The  product  of  these  immense 
abattoirs  is  shipped  all  over  this  country,  and  a growing  market  in 
Europe  is  also  ours.  We  were  successful  this  year  in  securing  all  the 
leading  packers  of  the  state,  12  in  number,  and  they  report  a total 
capital  invested  of  $14,748,588,  a slight  increase  over  last  year,  espe- 
cially so  when  it  is  noted  that  two  of  the  large  firms  reporting  failed 
to  respond  to  this  question  at  all.  This  year  we  secured  the  number 
of  animals  slaughtered  in  classes  instead  of  in  the  aggregate,  separat- 
ing the  different  products  accordingly.  The  business  done  shows  an 
increase  over  last  year,  and  several  of  the  firms  have  made  extensive 
additions  to  their  force,  and  improved  machinery  as  well  as  new 
buildings  to  their  plants. 

Following  appears  the  table  of  results  and  summary. 


PACKING-HOUSES. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  PACKING  INDUSTRY. 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  business,  Ilf, 748, 588;  10  an- 
swered the  question;  average,  $147,485.88. 

Amount  of  repairs,  etc.,  $1,398,994;  11  answered  the  question;  av- 
erage, $127,181.27. 

Ten  report  that  they  were  in  operation  all  the  year,  and  one  10 
months;  1 failed  to  answer. 

Number  of  animals  killed:  Cattle,  524,692;  10  answered  the  ques- 
tion; average,  52,469  per  plant. 

Sheep,  405,720;  8 answered  the  question,  showing  an  average  of 
50,715. 

Hogs,  1,158,938;  11  answered  the  question,  showing  an  average  of 
105,358. 

Lambs,  360;  2 answered  the  question,  showing  an  average  of  180. 

Total  value  of  product,  $52,742,835;  9 answered  the  question;  av- 
erage, $5,860,315. 

Cost  of  raw  material,  $48,027,610;  8 answered  the  question;  average, 
$6,003,451.25. 

Wages  paid  out,  $3,414,835;  12  answer  the  question;  average,  $284,- 
569.58. 

Total  greatest  number  hands  employed,  7,796  ; 12  answer  the  ques- 
tion; average,  649. 

Greatest  average  number  of  hands,  6,190  ; 12  answer  the  question  ; 
average  per  plant,  516. 

Average  earnings  of  hands,  $3,871;  8 answer  the  question;  aver- 
age, $484. 

Average  daily  wages  for  skilled  labor : 11  answer  the  question, 
showing  a total  of  $27.75.  Average,  $2.52  per  day  per  plant. 

Total  average  wages  paid  for  ordinary  labor:  10  answer — $14.25; 
average,  $1.42. 

Nine  report  that  they  pay  wages  weekly,  and  3 bi-weekly. 

Wages  increased  or  decreased  : 1 increased  10  per  cent,  and  1 de- 
creased 20  per  cent.  The  others  either  reported  the  same  or  failed  to 
answer. 

Business  compared  with  1895:  3 answer  increase,  and  4 decrease. 
Of  these,  1 gives  40  per  cent,  decrease,  and  5 failed  to  answer. 

Question  No.  19.  Any  trouble  with  employees,  as  strikes,  lock- 
outs, boycotts,  etc.  There  were  12  returns  made.  Ten  answered  no  ; 
two  did  not  answer. 

Question  No.  %$.  “How  do  freight-rates  affect  your  business?” 

Leavenworth  county:  Bates  too  high. 

Shawnee  county:  In  car-loads,  west  bound,  Kansas  City  gets  the 
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same  rate  as  we  do.  In  car-loads,  east  bound,  Kansas  City  gets  a 
lower  rate  of  12  cents  per  hundred  than  we  do.  Local  freight,  west 
bound,  is  10  cents  per  hundred  from  Topeka  lower  than  Kansas  City. 

Wyandotte  county:  Vitally. 

Miami  county:  Local  freights  too  high,  particularly  express. 

Wyandotte  county:  No  complaint. 

Sedgwick  county:  Too  high  on  everything  out  and  in,  in  compe- 
tition with  other  packing  centers. 

Crawford  county:  Not  particularly. 

In  all,  12;  not  answering,  5;  answering,  7. 

Question  No.  2J/.. — “ Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  prod- 
uct?” 

Kansas  City,  Kan.:  All  over  the  world. 

Kansas  City,  Kan!:  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.:  United  States  and  England. 

Pittsburg,  Kan.:  Home  territory. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.:  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wichita:  Southern  states. 

Leavenworth : Home. 

Topeka:  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. : About  equally  divided  between  export  and  do- 
mestic business. 

Paola:  Local  and  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.:  United  States. 

Twelve  blanks;  one  not  answering. 

The  answers  given  to  the  question,  “ Give  the  floor  space  of  your 
entire  plant  in  square  feet  or  acres,”  show  a total  of  2,477,843  square 
feet.  In  all,  12  blanks  were  sent.  Not  answering,  4. 
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CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS. 


* 

In  preparing  the  blank  for  the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  we  com- 
municated directly  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  at  Leaven- 
worth, and  received  from  him  a complete  list  of  all  the  cigar  fac- 
tories doing  business  in  the  state.  There  are  288  factories,  though 
some  are  only  small  concerns,  and  often  side  lines  to  other  business 
engaged  in.  The  collector  advised  us  that  there  were  288  cigar  manu- 
facturers in  the  state  during  the  year  1896,  and,  as  reported  to  his 
office,  they  manufactured  16,957,068  cigars.  Those  reporting  to  this 
office  numbered  41,  and  came  from  all  sections  of  the  state.  They 
reported  a total  of  4,846,515  cigars,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$128,166,  and  wages  paid  amounting  to  $54,842. 

As  we  noted  in  the  introductory,  this  industry  is  greatly  injured 
by  our  state’s  citizens  using  goods  of  eastern  manufacturers.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  100,000,000  cigars  are  consumed  annually  in  this 
state,  and,  as  noted  above,  of  this  large  quantity  only  about  17,000,000 
made  here.  This  is  true  of  all  our  industries,  but  it  seems  especially 
so  of  cigar  manufacturing.  The  consumption  of  home  products,  all 
things  being  equal,  is  always  to  be  greatly  desired,  and  is  a proposi- 
tion so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  demonstration.  Butter,  cheese, 
packers’  products,  flour,  and  all  other  commodities  made  in  our  state, 
if  as  good  as  those  of  foreign  make,  ought  to  be  patronized  liberally 
by  our  people.  The  cigars  made  in  Kansas  are  of  as  good  quality  as 
those  made  abroad,  and  are  produced  by  home  labor,  and  the  wages 
expended  among  our  merchants,  all  of  which  helps  to  build  up  our 
home  trade  and  create  business  activity. 

There  are  few  concerns  who  ship  their  goods  out  of  the  state,  but 
most  of  them  report  that  their  market  is  local  only.  As  we  did  not 
report  exhaustively  on  this  industry  last  year,  we  can  only  make  com- 
parisons in  a general  way.  Commence  right  now  and  buy  none  but 
a Kansas  product  in  this  line  alone,  and  in  this  way  add  20,000  more 
souls  to  our  population. 
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Business 
compared 
with  1895. 

Decreased 

r ;iff 

i i^ 

Increased  
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Wages. 
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r If: 

: 
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if 
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paid. 
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:HHrt 
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rH  j,M 

irt  i 
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Wages  paid. 
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8 : :8  : 
Sfr  • • ; 

£ 
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1 00  1 

Skilled 

$2  00 
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88 

MW 

09  t 

1 60 
2 00 
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•N<NJ 

g 

CM 

Average  annual  earnings 
of  hands 

$500  00 
400  00 
650  00 

500  00 

§ i 

CO  • 
c—  • 
• 

00  009 

416  00 

520  00 
537  00 

iS  : 

;i  i 

3 

1 
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em- 

ployed. 
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00<Ni-Hh(H  : 

CM  • 1 

^ : 

^ CO  • 

: : :S 

•NH 

• cocc 

Greatest 

HOOWNiCHOOHNHHCOHtH 

CM  CO  • 

^CO  • 

:S 

• coco 

Amount  of  wages  paid 
out 

$2,750  00 
500  00 
850  00 
8,960  00 

gggggggg 

§§iS§g~i 

S8  : 
$1  | 

4,560  00 
1,610  00 

88 

CO 

iss 
; !§g 

8 

1 

8 

1 

CM 

Cost  of  raw  material 

ogooggoooogo 

lil§iSSss£§s 

SI  ^ ^ 

115  44 
205  12 
92  00 
750  00 
100  00 
3,500  00 
2,470  00 

125  UO 
550  00 
300  00 
10.000  00 

1,500  00 
1,400  00 
703  00 

228  25 
1,437  15 
2,500  00 

Total  value  of  product 
for  the  year 

$12,500  00  I 
1,200  00 
2,300  00 
28,000  00 
700  00 
4,000  00 
750  00 
2,600  00 
467  25 
500  00 
2,700  00 
135  00 

365  00 
358  15 
279  00 
1,900  00 
250  00 
20,000  00 
4,290  00 

270  UU 
1,700  00 
1,200  00 
17.000  00 

: :8S 

. i ill 

• «CM  11 

1,364  80 
3,888  00 
7,000  00 

No.  of  cigars  manufac- 
tured during  year 

8g§i§§§i§!§l§ 

14,600 

22,006 

9,300 

63.000 

10.000 

92.000 
155,450 

22,550 

8,000 

44.000 
36,700 

480.000 

110.000 

73,900 

46,950 

40,500 

36,400 

114,525 

200.000 

No.  of  months  in  opera- 
tion in  year 

iSS00 

Amount  of  repairs,  rent, 
taxes,  etc 

$100  00 
3,858  76 

600  00 
9 00 
250  00 

888888888888888 

S§8i§§SS88S|S|8 

00  IX 

:88888S 

38S8SE 

8 

i 

Total  amount  of  capital 
invested 

E 
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County. 

Marshall 

Wyandotte 

Dickinson 

Crawford 

Greenwood 

Leavenworth. . . . 

Marshall 

Leavenworth. . . . 
Nemaha 

Leavenworth 

Lyon 

Leavenworth.. .. 

Lvon 
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M 

1 

!i 

a 

1 
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II 

Sumner 

Jewell 

Norton 

Washington . . 
Marshall 

i 

II 

Leavenworth. . . . 
Atchison 

Geary 

McPherson 

Franklin 

Brown 
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Pottawatomie. . 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS. 

Total  capital  invested,  $128,166.  Forty-one  answered  the  question. 
Average  invested  capital  per  plant,  $3,126. 

Total  number  of  cigars  manufactured,  4,846,515.  Thirty-nine  an- 
swered the  question.  Average  number  of  cigars  manufactured  per 
plant,  124,269. 

Value  of  product,  total,  $193,734.28.  Thirty-four  answered  the 
question.  Average  value  of  product  per  plant,  $5,698.06. 

Total  cost  of  raw  material,  $59,473.85.  Thirty-five  answered  the 
question.  Average  cost  of  raw  material  per  plant,  $1,699.25. 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  out,  $54,842.49.  Twenty-seven  an- 
swered the  question.  Average  wages  per  plant,  $2,031.20. 

Total  cost  of  plant,  $28,842.64.  Fifteen  answered  the  question. 
Average  cost  of  plant,  $1,922.84. 

Total  amount  of  repairs,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  expenses,  etc., 
yearly,  $22,715.35.  Twenty-nine  answered  the  question.  Average 
amount  of  repairs,  etc.,  per  plant,  $783.28. 

Total  greatest  number  of  hands  employed,  176.  Thirty-two  answer 
the  question.  Average  greatest  number  per  plant,  5J  men. 

Total  average  number  of  hands,  114.  Twenty-five  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Average  per  plant,  4^f. 

Total  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor  per  day,  $24.95.  Twelve  answer 
the  question.  Average  per  plant  per  day,  $2.07.  Total  average  wages 
paid  for  ordinary  labor,  $8.75.  Ten  answer  the  question.  Average 
per  plant,  87J  cents. 

Twenty-two  answer  that  they  pay  wages  weekly  ; two  monthly; 
one  both  weekly  and  monthly;  18  failed  to  answer. 

One  reports  increase  of  wages  ; five  decrease  of  wages  ; the  one  re- 
porting increase  replies  40  per  cent.  Two  out  of  the  five  reporting 
decrease  give,  one  12J  per  cent,  and  one  10  per  cent. 

Eight  reporting  increase  of  business  and  15  decrease,  as  compared 
with  1895. 

Of  those  reporting  increase  of  business,  one  gives  10  per  cent,  and 
one  2 per  cent.  Of  those  reporting  decrease,  one  gives  15  per  cent., 
one  20  per  cent.,  one  25  per  cent.,  one  35  per  cent.,  one  24  per  cent., 
one  50  per  cent.,  one  60  per  cent.,  one  90  per  cent. 

CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS. 

Question  No.  22 — “ Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  prod- 
uct ? ” The  answers  from  43  points  indicate  that  the  product  of  our 
cigar  factories  is  consumed  almost  wholly  within  our  own  state.  In 
all,  47;  not  answering  4. 
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Replying  to  questions  concerning  trouble  with  employes,  as  strikes, 
lockouts,  etc.,  29  answered,  and  all  replied  “No.” 

GENERAL  REMARKS  OF  CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS. 

There  would  be  a great  deal  more  trade  for  the  western  cigar  manu- 
facturers if  it  was  not  for  the  cheap  competition  of  the  East.  They 
get  cheaper  labor;  hence,  can  sell  cheaper. 

I have  started  a small  shop  for  myself.  I have  been  a cigar-maker 
for  15  years.  I received  the  same  wages  in  several  towns.  Union 
wages  have  been  the  same  for  10  years,  as  far  as  I know.  Union  wages 
are  what  the  “boss”  sees  fit  to  pay.  Union  pay  is  $8  to  $18  per 
1,000  cigars.  If  people  in  Kansas  would  call  for  union-made  cigars, 
or  patronize  home  industry,  there  would  not  be  so  many  New  York 
tenement-house  cigars. 

There  is  only  one  suggestion  I could  make  on  my  business,  and 
that  is,  the  great  need  of  our  Kansas  people  encouraging  home  in- 
dustry; patronizing  local  factories  of  all  descriptions  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, thereby  keeping  all  surplus  money  at  home. 

I will  say,  if  our  grocer  jobbers  would  give  me  a fair  show  I could 
employ  40  people. 

My  factory  occupies  a portion  of  the  store  that  I occupy  for  job- 
bing and  retailing  cigars,  tobacco,  pipes,  etc;  in  fact,  a general  to- 
bacco business.  Tools,  presses,  etc.,  that  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  value  of  same  about  $250,  but  paretically  have  paid  for 
themselves  several  years  ago,  now  idle. 

There  would  be  a good  trade  on  5-  and  10-cent  cigars,  if  there 
were  not  so  many  cheroots  on  the  market,  such  as  three  for  5 cents, 
and  five  for  10  cents.  The  merchants  think  they  can  make  more 
money  on  cheap  goods  than  on  high-priced  goods,  so  that  this  leaves 
us  at  a disadvantage  on  high-priced  goods. 

If  the  government  can  do  anything  that  will  put  our  people  to 
work,  that  will  give  a pay-day  from  Maine  to  California,  the  people 
will  consume  double  what  they  do  now,  and  trade  in  every  line  would 
increase  100  per  cent.  If  a man  has  no  job  he  has  no  money;  conse- 
quently cannot  buy;  then  we  say  there  is  no  business. 

If  business  men  would  patronize  home  industry  more,  our  trade 
would  be  better. 

My  business  is  increasing. 

Cheap  eastern  goods,  where  cheap  labor  can  be  secured,  with  new 
machinery,  has  almost  wiped  out  the  cigar- manufacturing  trade.  Also 
lack  of  interest  by  home  people,  who  will  not  demand  home  goods, 
and  so  work  for  their  own  interests. 

Collections  hard;  sales  poor. 
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Hard  times  have  caused  a decrease  in  our  business.  Business  ought 
to  have  better  protection  by  law,  as  regards  collecting . outstanding 
bills.  More  protection,  more  business;  and  also  more  labor  would  be 
the  result. 

The  cigar  business  is  like  all  other  business  — has  gone  down  stead- 
ily for  three  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  under  the  half-money 
system  and  the  high  tariff  on  imported  tobacco. 

I only  work  myself  the  biggest  part  of  the  time,  so  cannot  give 
you  the  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  the  year. 
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THE  CREAMERY  INDUSTRY. 


The  creamery  and  dairy  business  is  one  that  in  recent  years  has 
rapidly  grown,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  both  of  practical  farm- 
ers and  stock-raisers  and  capitalists.  An  idea  of  the  growth  and  mag- 
nitude of  this  industry  may  be  gained  from  a stildy  of  the  following 
table  from  “ Cow-Culture,”  by  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas 


State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Table  showing  the  value  of  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  and 
milk  sold  yearly  in  Kansas  in  the  10  years  beginning  with  1887,  as 


returned  by 

assessors : 

Year. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Total  value. 

1887  

$59,592 

48 

$4,323,403 

84 

$477,381 

$4,860,377 

32 

1888 

53,187 

96 

4,458,880 

17 

582,607 

5,094,675 

13 

1889 

55,988 

30 

3,840,324 

72 

555,614 

4.451,927 

02 

1890 

74,388 

40 

3,515,552 

88 

510,931 

4.100,872 

28 

1891 

67,474 

92 

4,362,725 

55 

528,761 

4,958,961 

47 

1892 

59,466 

99 

4,155,819 

90 

450,212 

4,665,498 

89 

1893 

40,255 

71 

4,375,618 

08 

430,865 

4,846,738 

79 

1894  

38,491 

56 

4,385,953 

76 

446,036 

4,870,481 

32 

1895 

76,596 

35 

4,050,048 

60 

383,987 

4,510,631 

95 

1896 

125,909 

52 

4,225,896 

44 

620,640 

4,972,445 

96 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  Kansas  in  each 
of  the  years  named,  and  the  average  value  of  their  yearly  individual 
dairy  product,  as  deduced  from  the  table  above: 


Av.  value 

Year.  No.  of  cows.  of  product. 

1887  692,858  $7  01 

1888  742,639  6 86 

1889  723,552  6 15 

1890  674,705  6 07 

1891  690,611  7 18 

1892  631,386  7 38 

1893  567,353  8 54 

1894  524,127  9 29 

1895  517,254  8 72 

1896  515,075  9 65 


The  following  table  gives  the  returns  received  from  43  plants,  show- 
ing the  total  amount  invested,  amount  of  repairs,  product,  employees, 
wages,  etc. : 
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Daily 

wages. 

Ordinary 
labor . . . 

$1  25 
1 00 

00  T 

in  WS  CO  C<I  M 
CM  IT-  O C©  »H 

1 00 
1 03 
1 00 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 

00  I 
00  I 

$25  33 

1 00 
25 

Skilled 
labor . . . 

$2  00 
1 83 

1 50 

2 00 

1 75 

2 00 

2 08 
1 76 
1 88 

lOWCOOOO 

iiHWNlMM 

o 

o • m 

<N  -i-t 

$51  80 

1 91 
1 27 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

: :8 
: :g 
: 

175  00 


£88 
OCCOO 
NHQ 
r*  r*  in 

316  00 
400  00 
500  00 
450  00 
480  00 

450  00 
504  00 
135  00 
485  00 

$5,653  58 
403  82 

z 22 

Hands 

employed. 

Average . . 

"5H  CM 

00  .H  COIN  SO 

CO©C- 

r*iOOOOCMCMr*CMCMCMCM 

OS  rH  LTS 

C-  -CO 

rH  00 

Greatest. . 

cMcooscoifococMuoiiocor^r*cMcoco 

in  CM  rH  Mn  rH 

cs  os  os 

CM  • CO 

CM  OS 

Total 
amount 
paid  out 
in  wages 
during 
year. 

$1,600  00 
5,731  34 
626  00 
35,000  00 

540  00 
868  00 
1,440  CO 
150  00 
1,550  00 

245,000  25 
7,890  00 
3,168  15 
600  00 

5.000  00 
1,200  00 

9.000  00 

6.000  00 
900  00 

5,044  43 
1,460  00 
1,200  00 
1,133  21 
400  00 
1,100  00 

$116,351  38 

2,983  37 
39 

Cost  of 
butter 
bought 
and 

worked 

over 

during 

year. 

$853  09  1 

00  Of 
00  0QS 

Inn 

330  51 

o (M  in 
so  t- 

c*  OS 
OO 

£ ~ 

Cost 
of  milk 
used 
during 
year. 

$43,878  98 
4,300  00 
249,500  00 
160  00 
7,200  00 

12.539  14 
12,124  24 

2,825  00 
152  75 
5,608  00 
191,226  79 

77.540  92 
32,703  08 

58,791  35 
37,000  00 
83,500  00 
120,000  00 
5,650  00 

12,856  20 

5,075  49 
1,700  00 
10,000  00 

$968,431  94 

26,900  88 
36 

Value 
of  same. 

. • . o • O • CO  • 

• . • (N  • OS  O 

• • • lO  • CM  • tr*  • 

. . • --h  . uo  • os  • 

• • ; • • 

i8 

:8 

m o co 

CO  rH 

CO  CO 

oT  co 

Number 

pounds 

of 

cheese 

manu- 

factur’d 

during 

year. 

• • • cs  o • OS  • 

• • • • cO  • 

• • • 50  • • 

• • • in  • • CM  • 

§ 

Oi  CO  CO 
co  in 

rH  OO 

rH  rH 

m -hi 
GO 

Value 
of  same. 

$57,594  50 
6,000  00 
300,000  00 

10,000  00 
14,098  26 
15,830  88 

20,435  36 
60  00 
227,492  04 
85,458  00 
59,428  79 
2,400  00 
68,204  38 

37.000  00 
136,000  00 
136,000  00 

7,650  00 
19,400  00 
17,376  71 

11.000  00 
6,954  47 

12,700  00 

t-  Oi  m 

GO  COCO 

! 2 
N so 

Number 
pounds 
of  butter 
manu- 
factured 
during 
year. 

- 355,188 
4,300 
200,000 
1,200 
60,000 
96,615 
89,440 

114,447 

500 

1,323,343 

480,672 

260,106 

20,000 

435,248 

230.000 
759,453 

800.000 

51.000 
142,846 

97,316 

72.000 
42,210 

85.000 

5,705,499 

163,014 

35 

Number  months 
operated  dur- 
ing  year 

Amount 

of 

repairs, 

rent, 

etc. 

$2,300  00 
1,900  00 

8 

O 

© 

o 

© 

85  00 
106  00 
125  00 

1,070  00 

21,780  57 

1.500  00 
4,787  75 

65  00 
1,122  00 

3.500  00 
14,400  00 

8,150  00 
2,000  00 

8 

in 

m 

CM 

170  00 
250  00 

CM  cooo 
CO  CO  CM 

CO  CM 
CO 

CO  CM 

Si- 

Total 

amount 

in- 

vested. 

$5,000 

19.000 

3.500 

5.000 

2.500 

4.000 

6.000 

7.500 
1,000 
6,700 

28.000 
46,775 

15.000 
16,600 

3.000 

10.000 
11,800 

39.000 

15.000 

4.500 
4,390 

11,200 

5.000 
11,400 

3.000 

3.500 

$287,365 

6,682  90 
43 

County. 

s 

c 

a. 

X 

c 

5 

Barton 

Rnn rhnn 

!j 

C 

n 



Crawford 

Dickinson 

Douglas 

Finnov 

ja 

3 fl  t> 



Harvey 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Marion 

Marshall 

McPherson 

Mitchell 

Neosho 

i 

\i 

Is 

Sedgwick 

Wabaunsee 

W a ell  i n rrfrnn  . 

Totals 

Averages 

Number  answering.. 

— 16  report  business  increased  over  1895,  and  11  report  an  decrease. 
22  report  employees  paid  monthly. 
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Of  the  replies  to  the  question,  “ Have  wages  increased,  or  decreased 
during  the  year,  and  .give  the  cause  and  per  cent  of  either?”  33  an- 
swers were  received,  classified  as  follows: 

Increased,  1;  decreased,  6;  no  change,  26. 

But  four  of  them  venture  to  assign  a cause,  giving  depression  and 
low  prices  for  decrease  in  wages. 

Question  No.%3. — “Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  prod- 
uct;” received  43  answers.  Three  creameries  find  a market  in  Kan- 
sas for  all  their  products  and  40  creameries  ship  their  products  to 
points  outside  the  state,  and  seven  indicating  shipments  for  export 
trade. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “ How  do  freight-rates  affect  your  busi- 
ness;” 32  answers  were  received.  Twenty-four  complain  that  freight- 
rates  are  too  high,  and  eight  express  themselves  as  satisfied. 
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BOOKBINDERS  AND  JOB  PRINTERS. 


This  is  the  first  year  that  a systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  report 
the  bookbinders  and  job  printers.  There  are  about  a half  dozen  in- 
stitutions doing  an  exclusively  bookbinding  business,  but  these  are  on 
a large  scale,  and  employ  a large  force  of  help.  To  these  houses  we 
have  added  those  doing  job  printing,  blank-book  making,  and  kin- 
dred lines.  Twenty-one  firms  reported,  from  15  counties,  showing  a 
capital  stock  of  $259,300,  and  these  employ  357  hands.  This  is  a 
business  that  is  greatly  injured  by  a lack  of  home  patronage.  School 
text-books  and  supplies  may  be  furnished  by  our  home  manufacturers 
at  one-third  less  cost  than  that  of  foreign-made  goods,  but  a powerful 
trust  is  always  operating  to  keep  the  various  school  boards  in  line, 
and  contract  with  them  for  years  at  a time  for  their  books.  This  is 
why  we  ask  the  question,  if  their  business  is  affected  by  competition 
with  other  states.  Home  consumption  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets 
of  trade  yet  to  be  learned  by  our  people,  and  once  learned  and  prac- 
ticed will  result  in  a marked  improvement  along  all  lines,  but  especially 
so  to  those  whose  business  is  crippled  by  want  of  this.  Other  things 
being  equal,  (and  often  the  features  of  cost  and  perfection  are  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  home  product,)  those  goods,  either  from  products  or 
manufactured  articles,  ought  to  be  consumed  which  are  made  by  our 
own  people,  who  thus  give  employment  to  our  citizens.  The  book- 
binding concerns  are  especially  affected  by  this  evil,  and  would  rap- 
idly advance  if  more  liberally  patronized  by  our  own  people.  The 
figures  show  a fairly  good  condition  existing  among  the  printing 
houses,  and  a hopeful  tone  for  the  future. 

Following  appear  the  tables  of  results  and  analyses  of  the  returns. 
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BOOKBINDERS. 

Questions  Nos.  8 and  9. — “Is  your  business  affected  by  competi- 
tion with  other  states;  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner? ” 
No,  10;  yes,  12.  Higher  freight-rates  and  solicitors  with  cheaper 
specialties,  12;  in  all,  23;  not  answering,  1;  answering,  22. 

Question  No.  20. — “Any  trouble  with  employees;  as,  strikes,  lock- 
outs, boycotts,  etc.?”  Twenty  reply,  no;  3 made  no  reply. 

Question  No.  23. — “ Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  prod- 
uct?” Kansas,  18;  Kansas  and  other  states,  4;  in  all,  23;  not  answer- 
ing, 22;  answering,  22. 

Question  No.  24. — “How  do  freight-rates  affect  your  business?” 
Adversely,  8;  indifferently,  10;  in  all,  23;  not  answering,  5;  answer- 
ing,  18. 
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POULTRY  PACKERS. 


This  year  it  was  the  special  desire  and  aim  of  the  department  to 
present  to  onr  readers  information  of  special  industries  not  heretofore 
investigated.  The  poultry-packing  industry  is  one  rapidly  growing, 
and  several  large  plants  are  in  full  operation,  employing  large  num- 
bers of  men,  and  shipping  their  product  all  over  this  country  and 
Europe.  We  had  hoped  to  present  a full  report  on  this  line,  and  21 
specially  prepared  blanks  were  left  with  the  more  important  concerns, 
but  only  five  were  returned  — not  enough  to  tabulate.  However,  these 
five  show  an  invested  capital  of  $21,400,  though  only  three  of  the  five 
answered  this  question,  and  therefore  this  showing  only  represents  a 
fraction  of  the  total  capital  in  this  industry  of  the  entire  state. 
“Total  value  of  product”  was  answered  by  all  five,  and  shows  an  ag- 
gregate of  $156,966.  Total  wages  paid  out  for  the  year,  $20,000. 
Greatest  number  of  hands  employed,  305.  Three  report  business  in- 
creased, and  one  decreased  50  per  cent.  This  is  one  of  the  state’s 
minor  industries,  but  one,  however,  of  coming  importance,  and  one 
growing  each  year.  A ready  market  for  this  class  of  our  products  is 
found  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  North,  and  greater  skill  and 
care  are  being  brought  to  bear  in  its  details,  thus  assuring  a growing 
demand  for  the  product. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  MANUFACTURING  ENTERPRISES. 


In  preparing  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  resources  of  the  state,  for 
1895,  it  was  one  of  the  aims  of  this  department  to  show,  that  while 
the  greatest  industries  of  Kansas  are  agriculture  and  stock-raising, 
still  these  are  not  by  any  means  the  sole  sources  of  revenue,  nor  the 
only  lines  of  our  state’s  activity.  The  intent  was  not  only  to  show 
that  we  had  within  our  borders  some  very  large  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, but  also  a great  many  of  smaller  pretensions,  scattered  all  over 
the  state,  and  all  employing  labor  and  investing  capital.  Last  year 
we  devoted  a chapter  to  a review  of  the  progress  and  statistical  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  two  or  three  such  institutions,  and  deeming 
this  a very  fair  method  of  showing  in  brief  space  our  importance  in 
this  field,  the  department  has  again  adopted  the  plan  for  this  volume, 
and  selected  a few  leading  concerns  to  portray  these  conditions. 

THE  W.  B.  RAYMOND  CASKET  COMPANY. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  marvelous  growth  is  what  is 
known  as  the  W.  B.  Raymond  Casket  Company,  manufacturers  of  cloth 
caskets,  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  This  was  established  in  1891,  and  at 


first  manufactured  only  cloth-coverd  caskets,  and  employed  but  one 
man.  It  was  not  long  before  it  became  known  that  he  manufactured 
a very  superior  article,  and  in  time  the  business  gradually  grew,  until 
in  1895  there  were  employed  17  people.  By  this  time  the  quarters 
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were  inadequate,  and  to  facilitate  the  proper  handling  of  the  trade  a 
four-story-and-basement  building  was  secured,  which  has  already  be- 
come very  much  crowded,  and  every  foot  of  space  utilized.  An  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  establishment  may  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
following  table: 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Paid  out  for  labor 

$860 

$3,000 

$5,750 

$13,850 

Paid  out  for  raw  material 

300 

1,700 

5,050 

19,000 

Sales  of  manufactured  goods 

2,100 

10,000 

23.000 

56,000 

EAGLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Another  very  large  institution  in  Kansas  is  the  Eagle  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. In  a submitted  statement  by  the  treasurer  of  the  company 
is  shown  a total  capital  invested  in  business  of  $200,000  ; value  of 
product  for  the  year  1896,  $300,000  ; amount  paid  out  in  wages,  $90,- 
000 ; and  the  average  number  of  hands  employed  throughout  the 
year,  160  ; the  average  daily  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor  is  $2.25,  and 
$1.75  per  day  for  ordinary  labor,  all  employees  being  paid  weekly. 
Branch  houses  of  this  concern  are  located  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company  was  formerly  located  at  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  and  moved  to  Kansas  because  of  its  central  locality, 
making  a better  distributing  point  for  their  product.  The  factory  is 
situated  on  8J  acres  of  land  between  the  Kansas  City  Belt  and  Subur- 
ban Belt  railroads.  Aside  from  being  located  very  nearly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States,  Kansas  City  is  the  largest  implement  city  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest  railroad  centers  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  raw  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery;  hence,  agricultural  imple- 
ments can  be  manufactured  in  Kansas  successfully;  and  it  also  follows 
that  merchants  handling  this  class  of  goods  can  be  supplied  more 
promptly  by  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  manufactory.  Here  is  a 
modern  factory  that  should  have  the  patronage  of  all  true  Kansans. 
The  new  plant  has  a greater  capacity  than  the  old  plant  had  when 
located  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINES. 

One  of  the  growing  industries  of  Kansas  that  has  developed  very 
rapidly  in  a comparatively  brief  time  is  that  of  lead  and  zinc  mines. 
Our  coal  mines,  situated  at  different  points  in  the  state,  have  long 
been  very  productive,  and  furnished  the  state  with  fine  grades  of  coal, 
but  it  is  only  within  a few  years  that  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  has 
been  developed  into  a large  and  profitable  mining  business.  The 
principal  mines  are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  are 
yet  in  their  very  primary  stage,  and  prospecting  and  new  develop- 
ments are  continually  going  on,  and  very  profitable  claims  laid  out. 

Each  year  shows  a greatly  increased  output,  and  capital  is  being 
largely  invested,  and  large  companies  formed  to  carry  on  successfully 
the  mining  and  smelting  of  the  rich  ore.  Last  year  we  touched  upon 
this  growing  Kansas  enterprise,  and  showed  its  possibilities,  as  a 
future  prominent  factor,  in  our  wealth-producing  capacity.  This 
year  we  give  to  our  readers  an  able  and  exhaustive  review  of  this  in- 
dustry, with  tables  of  monthly  output  for  the  year. 

As  shown  by  the  following  table,  the  total  output  in  the  Galena 
and  Empire  City  district  for  1896,  (which  is  the  largest  camp  in  the 
world,)  was:  Lead,  28,123,170  lbs.;  zinc,  124,464,150  lbs.;  total  value, 
$1,851,837.23;  increase  over  1895,  $556,496.98 — a very  gratifying  show- 
ing for  the  district  of  this  very  important  enterprise.  . 

LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINES  OF  SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS. 

Galena  and  Empire  City,  Cherokee  county,  Kansas,  are  the  nucleus 
of  the  lead-  and  zinc-mining  district  of  Kansas.  This  district  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state,  and  was  first  called  “ Short 
Creek,”  owing  to  the  mineral  being  found  near  a small  stream  bearing 
that  name. 

For  the  first  10  years  the  mining  was  confined  to  a very  small  area, 
but  has  been  gradually  reaching  out,  until  it  now  covers  a vast  ter- 
ritory, and  at  the  present  writing  the  largest  output  comes  from  what 
was  two  years  ago  undeveloped  land. 

Plants. — In  addition  to  hand  jigs,  there  are  in  constant  operation 
in  this  district  35  ore  mills  or  crushers  supplied  with  the  most-im- 
proved machinery  and  appliances  for  crushing  and  cleaning  the  vari- 
ous ores  for  the  market,  each  with  a capacity  of  from  60  to  100  tons  of 
ore  per  day.  These  crushing  plants  cost  on  an  average  of  $3,500  to 
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$5,000  each,  representing  a capital  invested  of  about  $150,000.  These 
plants,  aided  by  labor,  have  produced  for  the  year  1896,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table  : 


Table  showing  the  output  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  Galena  and  Empire  City,  Cherokee 
county,  Kansas,  for  the  year  1896. 


1896. 

Pounds  of 
zinc. 

Value. 

Pounds  of 
lead. 

V alue. 

Total  value. 

January  

8,826,750 

$106,362  34 

1,343,940 

$22,981  37 

$129,343  71 

February  

9,356,110 

112,273  32 

3,117,010 

54,391  82 

166,665  14 

March 

8,898,600 

103,333  90 

1,868,930 

31,958  70 

135,292  60 

April 

9,431,160 

108,492  84 

2,186,630 

36,079  40 

144,572  24 

May 

8,721,240 

93,753  33 

1,875,000 

30,937  50 

124,690  83 

June 

11,052,150 

117,429  09 

2,635,070 

43,478  65 

160,907  74 

July 

9,298,800 

100,427  04 

3,477,390 

55,638  24 

156,065  28 

August 

10,545,290 

109,143  75 

2,769,790 

40,577  42 

149,721  17 

September 

10,806,280 

110,764  37 

2,067,000 

29,971  50 

140,735  87 

October 

12,253,830 

129,277  90 

1,848,370 

26,534  10 

155,812  00 

November 

13,054,000 

157,300  70 

2,286,970 

34,304  55 

191,605  25 

December 

12,219,940 

152,749  25 

2,647,070 

43,676  65 

196,425  90 

1896 

124,464,150 

$1,401,307  83 

28,123,170 

$450,529  90 

$1,851,837  73 

1895 

82,464,500 

812,792  00 

25,075,290 

482,548  75 

1,295,340  75 

Increase  

41,999,650 

$588,515  83 

3,047,880 

$556,496  98 

Decrease 

$32,018  85 

Of  this  output,  amounting  to  $1,851,837.23,  produced  from  the  hid- 
den depths  of  the  earth,  averaging  for  the  year  $39,073.80  per  week, 
or  $6,512.30  per  day  for  each  working  day  of  nine  hours,  we  can  safely 
say  that  fully  two-thirds  of  this  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  wage-worker, 
and  by  him  distributed  to  the  merchants  and  other  tradespeople  for 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  thus  contributing  by  his  muscle 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 


In  addition  to  the  actual  revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of  ores 
from  the  producing  mines,  there  is  a large  amount  paid  out  weekly 
for  prospecting  and  developing  unproven  lands,  from  which  a return 
is  expected  in  the  future,  and  for  which  there  are  no  data  whereby  an 
estimate  could  be  made. 
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We  quote  from  John  M.  Robinson,  Esq.,  in  his  article  on  the  • 
“ Wonders  of  the  Mineral  Region  of  Missouri  and  Kansas”: 

From  shallow  workings,  fairly  free  from  water,  hoisting  is  accomplished  by 
windlass  worked  by  manual  power.  From  mines  subject  to  an  inconsiderable 
aqueous  flow,  horse-power  is  utilized  for  hoisting  purposes ; while  all  the  more 
important  mines  are  furnished  with  steam-hoisting  and  pumping  facilities. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  vast  mineral  field  is  yet  in  the  infantile  and  incipient 
stages  of  development  and  economic  importance.  In  coming  years  the  area  of 
development  will  be  extended  over  wide  sections  as  yet  unprospected  and  un- 
proven. Its  mineral  formation  will  be  worked  to  profounder  depths  than  any 
hitherto  exploited,  the  character  of  its  mineral  resources  and  the  laws  which 


govern  their  occurence  will  be  better  understood,  and  capital  and  industrial  ef- 
fort will  be  devoted  to  their  disclosure  with  the  element  of  risk  largely  eliminated, 
and  with  wider  margins  of  profit  for  all  concerned. 

All  things  considered,  no  mineral  section  of  our  country  has  yielded  more 
generally  satisfactory  results  to  capital  and  labor  than  these  southeast  Kansas 
and  southwest  Missouri  ore  fields. 

For  a description  of  the  Galena  camp,  I refer  you  to  pages  596-600, 
volume  7 of  the  Missouri  Geological  Report,  1894.  For  smelters  in  \ 
Kansas,  see  same  report,  pages  496-499. 

Galena  Mining  Bureau, 

Russell  Elliott,  Secretary. 


February  2, 1897. 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS. 


Owing  to  a lack  of  sufficient  time  for  preparing  the  matter  for  this 
report,  we  are  unable  to  give  a complete  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the 
“ General  Manufacturers  ” chapter.  Last  year  we  ceased  receiving 
blanks  for  this  section  about  the  middle  of  June.  This  year  we  were 
obliged  to  close  early  in  March.  Thus  it  is  seen  we  were  not  only 
short  in  the  number  of  returns,  but  their  exhaustive  treatment  in  tab- 
ulating and  averaging  would  require  so  much  time  and  work,  the  idea 
had  to  be  reluctantly  abandoned,  any  further  than  to  present  complete 
tabulation.  A study  of  the  summary  of  industries  shows  that  in  all 
187  blanks  were  received,  exclusive  of  the  special  subjects  treated  in 
separate  chapters.  These  report  a total  capital  invested  of  $6;617,738, 
and  are  divided  among  12  distinct  industries,  besides  the  group  of 
smaller  ones  coming  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous.  The  blanks 
are  very  well  answered,  and  'show  a good  condition  among  the  busi- 
ness men  generally.  Following  the  tables  appear  those  questions 
not  tabulated,  and  all  give  the  information  desired,  though  without 
an  exhaustive  analysis. 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


County. 

Amount  of  capital 
invested 

Amount  of  repairs, 
rent,  etc 

( 

1 

( 

1 

I No.  of  months  in  op- 
eration   

Geary 

$1,200 

$2,400 

12 

Sedgwick 

1,500 

500 

12 

Saline 

2,800 

400 

12 

Harvev 

2,500 

12 

Wyandotte.. .. 

9,000 

400 

12 

Osage 

800 

375 

12 

Atchison 

10,000 

333 

12 

Labette 

5,000 

600 

12 

Geary 

1,500 

1,300 

12 

Geary 

2,000 

3,500 

12 

Cowley 

900 

200 

12 

Atchison 

3,500 

100 

12 

Marion 

250 

50 

12 

Lyon 

300 

126 

12 

Marion 

200 

120 

12 

Cherokee 

20,000 

340 

12 

Bourbon 

400 

9 

Neosho 

250 

12 

Brown 

4,000 

150 

12 

Mitchell 

3,000 

68 

12 

Republic 

800 

10 

12 

Cowley 

1,000 

800 

12 

Rice 

1,000 

7 

Dickinson 

3^000 

25 

Atchison 

14,008 

10,046 

9 

Atchison 

4,000 

600 

4* 

Osage 

4,000 

50 

6 

Miami 

6,000 

400 

6 

Cherokee 

3,000 

100 

4 

Harvey 

2,200 

52 

2 

Osage 

15,000 

3,000 

3 

Douglas 

500 

300 

3 

Marshall 

2,000 

60 

3 

Leavenworth  . 

15,000 

1,710 

12 

Pottawatomie, 

500 

12 

Sedgwick 

300 

72 

12 

Stafford 

250 

6 

McPherson 

2,000 

50 

8 

Washington... 

300 

25 

9 

Geary 

450 

165 

12 

Sedgwick 

3,500 

2,408 

10 

Geary 

1,000 

450 

12 

Bourbon  

7,000 

360 

6 

Sedgwick 

800 

217 

12 

Sedgwick 

18,000 

1,500 

12 

Cowley 

5,000 

300 

12 

Dickinson 

800 

300 

12 

Leavenworth  . 

12,000 

6,000 

12 

Sumner 

800 

50 

12 

Sedgwick 

2,000 

400 

9 

City. 


Amount 
of  product 
in  units 

of  manufacture : 
dozens,  tons, 
etc. 


o f» 


Bakeries. 

Junction  City 

Wichita 

Salina 

Newton 

Kansas  City 

Osage  City 

Atchison 

Chetopa 

Blacksmiths. 

Junction  City 

Junction  City 

Winfield 

Atchison 

Florence.- 

Emporia 

Florence 

Galena 

Fort  Scott 

Chanute 

Hiawatha 

Beloit 

Belleville 

Winfield 

Brick  works. 

Sterling 

Herington 

Atchison 

Atchison 

Burlingame 

Paola 

Columbus 

Newton 

Osage  City 

Eudora 

Marysville 

Broom  factory. 
Leavenworth 

Wamego 

Wichita 

Stafford 

Lindsborg 

Washington 

Candy  manufactories. 

Junction  City 

Wichita 

Junction  City 

Fort  Scott 

Wichita .• 

Wichita 

Carriage  manufactories, 

Arkansas  City 

Herington 

Leavenworth 

Wellington 

Wichita 


125,000  loaves. .. 
10  tons  candy . . . 


200,000  brick. 


3,000,000  brick. 

900.000  brick. 

200.000  brick. 
50,000  ft.  tile 

5 tons . . 
200,000  brick. 


400.000  brick. 

100.000  brick. 

200.000  brick. 


300  doz.  brooms,  } 
50  doz.  brushes,  ) 
800  doz.  brooms  . . . 


2,000  doz.  brooms. 


530  tons. 
5 tons. 


6,000  pounds. 
100  tons 


750  vehicles 


$7,000 

'35^666 


3,744 

2,500 


3.000 

5.000 


3,000 

'“366 

■"800 


1,300 

1,500 

2,000 


1,200  « 


15,000  , 
3,500 

2,000 

8,000 
1,300 
525  - 
1,800  ' 
700 
1,400 


11,000 

600 


1,2M 

500 

2,000 

1,800 


1,548 

52,895 

3,000 

20,000 

3,000 

17,000 


7,000 


10,000 
3,500 
3,000  i 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES -Continued. 


Total  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial used  during 
year 

Total  amount  paid 
out  in  wages 

Hands 

employed. 

Average  annual  earn- 
ings of  hands 

Wages  paid, 
daily. 

Employees 

paid. 

Wages. 

Business 
compared 
with  1895. 

Greatest. . . . 

Average  — 

Skilled 

Ordinary . . . j 

Weekly 

| Bi-weekly  . . 

l 

Monthly 

Increased  . . 

Decreased.. 

1 

j Increased  . . 

Decreased.. 

$1,080  00 

6 

5 

1 

1 

. 15% 

$3  500  00 

l'025  00 

5 

$2  00 

$1  50 

1 

1.800  00 

775  00 

5 

3 

1 35 

75 

1 

1 

1 

500  00 

3 

2 

$250  00 

1 

1 

9.1  000  00 

10,000  00 

21 

18 

600  00 

2 50 

1 50 

1 

1 

40% 

'500  00 

3 

3 

75 

25 

1 

33% 

.872  on 

1,200  00 

3 

3 

400  00 

1 70 

1 00 

4% 

1.000  00 

'850  00 

6 

3 

2 50 

1 00 

1 

1 

500  00 

1,100  00 

3 

2 

600  00 

2 00 

1 25 

1 

1 

600  00 

L500  00 

3 

2 

1 00 

1 

2% 

1.800  00 

L900  00 

5 

4 

2 25 

1 

1 

'700  00 

1,200  00 

2 

2 

2 00 

1 

1 

1 

250  00 

1 

1 

2 00 

1 00 

1 

1 

250  00 

75  00 

1 

1 

2 00 

1 00 

1 

1 

50  00 

1 

"50% 

8,000  00 

17 

12 

2 35 

1 

1 

100  00 

3 

1 00 

1 

200  00 

"”’600  00 

2 

2 

2 00 

1 

1.000  00 

700  00 

3 

1 

2 00 

1 25 

25% 

560  00 

120  00 

1 

80 

1 

20% 

1 

500  00 

100  00 

3 

2 

300  00 

1 00 

70 

1 

400  00 

400  00 

2 

.1 

3 00 

1 00 

1 

25% 

J 

200  00 

3 

1 50 

1 

7,000  00 

50 

35 

1 75 

1 25 

1 

1 

300  00 

1,950  00 

10 

1 60 

1 

2 

300  00 

500  00 

7 

6 

1 25 

1 25 

1 

3,000  00 

12 

7 

1 10 

1 

10% 

1 

220  00 

780  00 

10 

2 40 

1 20 

1 

15  00 

218  00 

5 

3 

1 25 

50% 

690  00 

1,137  42 

15 

10 

1 25 

1 

1 

150  00 

250  00 

4 

3 

i 25 

75 

1 

1 

25  00 

600  00 

8 

5 

2 25 

1 25 

1 

10% 

1 

5.500  00 

1,800  00 

4 

4 

450  00 

1 75 

1 25 

1 

• 

150  00 

1 50 

1 00 

25% 

40% 

600  00 

75% 

50  00 

1 

1 

] 

l ,000  00 

700  00 

3 

3 

70 

50 

50% 

1 

1.000  00 

300  00 

6 

3 

2 50 

1 00 

1 

140  00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

42,400  00 

6,781  00 

31 

20 

337  00 

2 50 

1 00 

1 

1,200  00 

300  00 

4 

2 

1 00 

1 

15 

10 

3 00 

1 00 

1 

1 

1,500  00 

210  00 

1 

1 

210  00 

60 

1 

9,000  00 

3,500  00 

10 

8 

500  00 

2 50 

1 00 

1 

J 

2,000  00 

2,300  00 

6 

4 

2 00 

1 00 

1 

100  00 

5,500  00 

4,050  00 

14 

10 

410  00 

1 75 

1 00 

1 

1 

100  00 

800  00 

5 

3 

1 50 

1 0'J 

1 

1 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

12 

6 

450  66 

2 50 

1 00 

1 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


City.. 

County. 

Amount  of  capital 
invested 

Amount  of  repairs, 
rent,  etc 

No.  of  months  in  op- 
eration   

Amount 
of  product 
in  units 

of  manufacture : 
dozens, Aons, 
etc. 

Total  value  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  year 

Harness  manufactories. 
Osage  City 

Osage  

$1,500 

2,000 

$300 

70 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

$5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

10,000 

El  Dorado 

Butler 

Valley  Falls 

4.000 

2.000 
200 

3.000 
1,900 

1.000 
3,000 

3.000 

25.000 

5.000 

6.500 

1.000 

4.000 

5.500 

6.500 

35.000 
15,920 

5.000 

35.000 

25.000 

2.500 

4.000 

6.000 
700 

100,000 

10.000 
650 

200,000 

200 

100  sets  harness. .. 

Kansas  City 

Wyandotte 

96 

200 

500 

200 

396 

Pottawatomie, 
Wyandotte 

4,000 

Emporia 

Lyon 

Fort  Scott 

Bourbon  

5.000 
200 
300 
165 
100 
500 

1.000 

8,500 

350 

4.000 

5.000 

100  sets  harness. .. 

150  sets  harness. . . 

5,000 

500 

Beloit 

12 

8 

7 
6 
7. 

10 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Ice  manufactories. 
Topeka 

Shawnee 

3,600  tons  . . 

15,000 

Lawrence 

Douglas 

1,800  tons 

Wamego . 

Pottawatomie, 
Cowley 

7,000 

13,000 

Winfield 

38,000  tons 

Fort  Scott 

Ronrhon 

3,500 

30 

500 

400 

Machine  ivorks. 
Charm  te 

Neosho 

700 

Topeka .... 

Shawnee 

Topeka..  . 

Shawnee 

Topeka 

Shawnee 

16  tons. . . . 

Kansas  City 

Wyandotte.... 
Cowley 

2,600 

150 

145 

90.000 

10.000 

Arkansas  City 

( 300  mills ? 

} 150  towers ) 

Wichita 

Sedgwick 

Kansas  City 

Wyandotte 

Reno  

( 11,766  car  wheels,  ? 
} 454  cars  repair’d,  ) 
127  tons 

127,868 

Hutchinson  

156 

150 

300 

120 

445 

500 

200 

Atchison 

Atchison 

6,000 

6.500 

2.500 

4,000 

Junction  City 

Geary 

Winfield 

Cowley 

Wichita 

Sedgwick 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Galena.  

Cherokee 

15,000 

3,000 

40,000 

Fort  Scott 

Bourbon 

Galena  , 

Cherokee 

Topeka 

Shawnee 

2.500 
12,500 
12,000 

300 

1.500 
1,000 
1,613 

500 

5.000 

8.000 

3.000 
500 

2.000 
1,000 

1,400 
200 
7,000 
1 4,000 

500 

550 

250 

85 

1,000 

120 

3.000 
25,000 

6.000 

2,000 

8,000 

900 

6,253 

2,000 

5.000 

6.000 
9,000 

Pittsburg  . . . 

Crawford 

180  tons  castings . . 
400,000  lbs 

Ottawa 

Franklin ...... 

Harvey 

Monument  works. 
Newton 

Junction  City . . . 

Geary 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

12 

10 

12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

Salina 

Saline 

Topeka . 

Shawnee 

El  Dorado 

Butler 

100 

1,500 

100 

300 

100 

1,300 

120 

28 

280 

350 

Winfield.  . . 

Cowley 

86  monuments 

Fort  Scott 

Bourbon 

Wichita . . . 

Sedgwick 

Parsons 

Labette 

Pittshnrg  

Crawford 

80  tons 

6,000 

900 

Salina 

Saline 

Tailors. 
Herington. . . . 

Dickinson 

Wellington 

Sumner 

500 

7,500 

Salina . . 

Saline 

Atchison 

Atchison 
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. V. 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES — Continued. 


Total  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial used  during 
year 

Total  amount  paid 
out  in  wages 

Hands 

employed. 

Average  annual  earn- 
ings of  hands 

Wages  paid, 
daily. 

Employees 

paid. 

Wages. 

Business 
compared 
with  1895. 

Q 

S 

p 

of 

> 

■4 

CD 

3 

CK5 

CD 

CG 

DT 

cT 

a. 

O 

jjL 

S’ 

p 

4 

VI 

CD 

CD 

w 

td 

s3 

CD 

CD 

=<* 

g 

O 

D 

c+- 

KH 

B 

O 

o 

CO 

U) 

CD 

P* 

0 
CD 
, O 

CD 

P 

cc 

CD 

hH 

a 

O 

CD 

P 

w 

CD 

P 

u 

CD 

o 

CD 

P 

CT 

CD 

P 

$350  00 

2 

$2  00 

1 

$600  00 

450  00 

3 

2 

1 25 

l 

500  00 

l 

850  00 

2 

2 

1 75 

1 

i.°nn  oo 

750  00 

3 

1 

1 

1 

100  00 

1 

1 50 

1 

15% 

l 

480  00 

1 

1 50 

1 

750  00 

960  00 

2 

2 

$480  00 

1 

1 

2,000  00 

750  00 

2 

i 50 

1 

Loon  oo 

520  00 

2 

1 

520  00 

1 66 

1 

3 

3 

520  00 

1 

1 

2,300  00 

12 

10 

600  00 

2 00 

1 

10 

25% 

1 

1 50 

1 

1 

25 

2,000  00 

600  00 

2 

2 

1 25 

1 

1 

L000  00 

150  00 

1 

i 

a! ooo  oo 

600  00 

1 

600  00 

2 00 

1 

1 

'300  00 

200  00 

1 

1 

1 

1.800  00 

663  00 

3 

1 

1 50 

1 

3,300  00 

8 

6 

500  00 

1,600  00 

6 

4 

2 50 

$1  20 

1 

1 

1 

1,200  00 

6 

4 

1 50 

i 

7 

4 

1 50 

1 

1 

4,738  00 

18 

14 

2 00 

1 00 

1 

1 

75  00 

160  00 

4 

1 

2 50 

1 25 

1 

400  00 

200  00 

1 

i 

200  00 

2 25 

l 

1 

600  00 

4 

3 

468  00 

2 50 

1 50 

l 

35,000  00 

30,000  00 

87 

60 

550  00 

2 50 

1 50 

1 

3.500  00 

3,500  00 

10 

5 

500  00 

2 50 

1 25 

l 

1 

370  00. 

1 

94.145  35 

51,357  48 

212 

147 

350  00 

2 03 

1 25 

1 

1,900  00 

12 

5 

2 50 

1 37£ 

l 

8% 

33% 

1.000  00 

1,100  00 

6 

3 

450  00 

2 00 

1 25' 

l 

1 

1,579  53 

11 

6 

263  00 

2 00 

1 25 

l 

1 

6 

3 

2 00 

1 00 

1 

1,200  00 

5 

4 

2 00 

50 

l 

l 

1 

18.500  00 

8,000  00 

20 

14 

2 25 

1 25 

l 

10% 

100% 

300  00 

3 

2 

2 25 

1 00 

l 

1 

7,500  00 

20 

12 

450  00 

2-50 

1 50 

l 

1 

500  00 

1,500  00 

4 

3 

2 25 

1 25 

l 

1 

12,000  00 

9,920  00 

25 

20 

500  00 

2 75 

1 25 

l 

1 

2.000  00 

3,000  00 

10 

7 

2 50 

1 25 

1 

1 

1 

500  00 

2 

1 

2 50 

2,000  00 

8 

3 

500  00 

2 25 

1 50 

l 

1 

500  00 

30% 

4,000  00 

764  00 

3 

1 

2 00 

1 00 

1 

1 

800  00 

50% 

1,200  00 

1,300  00 

10 

6 

400  00 

2 00 

85 

l 

30% 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

12 

6 

2 25 

1 50 

l 

1 

6,000  00 

2,000  00 

6 

3 

3 00 

1 50 

l 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

8 

3 00 

1 25 

l 

1 

1,000  00 

2,500  00 

7 

4 

2 00 

1 00 

l 

1 

500  00 

30% 

2 

1 

1 50 

1 

300  00 

1 

1 

1 00 

1 

,600  00 

2,500  00 

8 

7 

350  00 

l 

1 

15% 

3,000  00 

5,000  00 

8 

4 

2 50 

i 50 

l 

1 

1 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


City. 

County. 

Amount  of  capital 
invested 

Amount  of  repairs, 
rent,  etc 

No.  of  months  in  op- 
eration   

Amount 
of  product 
in  units 

of  manufacture : 
dozens,  tons, 
etc. 

Total  value  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  year 

Tailors  — Concluded. 

Arkansas  City 

Atchison 

Cowley 

Atchison 

$1,000 

75 

$500 

100 

540 

400 

800 

60 

400 

1,250 

3,000 

12 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

( 200  suits ? 

\ 150  pairs  pants . . y 

$6,000 

500 

Atchison 

Atchison 

Fort  Scott 

Bourbon 

5.000 

7.000 
400 

1,500 

1,200 

5.000 

4.500 

7.500 

1.500 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 

Atchison 

Atchison  

Harvey 

Newton 

Parsons 

Labette 

Wichita 

Sedgwick 

Wichita 

Sedgwick 

Water , light,  and  power. 
Atchison 

Atchison 

Herington 

Dickinson 

15.000 

163.000 

75.000 

600.000 
200,000 

10.000 
69,447 

35.000 

50.000 

125.000 

100.000 
8,000 

26.000 
10.500 

200 

20,000 

5,100 

23,888 

22,000 

400 

542 

3,500 

55,000 

Topeka 

Shawnee 

Junction  City 

Geary 

Hutchinson 

Reno 

40,214 

52,500 

3,600 

21,588 

Topeka 

Osage  City 

Shawnee 

Osage 

Shawnee 

35,000,000  cubic  ft. . . 

Topeka 

Girard 

Crawford 

Parsons 

Labette 

Pittsburg 

Crawford 

Ottawa 

Franklin 

2,000 

2,400 

1,000 

3.825 

Garnett  

Anderson . . . 

Concordia 

('loud 

Marvsville 

Marshall 

4,93 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  — Continued. 


Total  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial used  during 
vear 

Total  amount  paid 
out  in  wages 

Hands 

employed. 

Average  annual  earn- 
ings of  hands 

Wages  paid, 
daily. 

Employees 

paid. 

Wages. 

Business 
compared 
with  1895. 

Greatest — 

Average 

Skilled 

Ordinary . . . 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly  . . 

Monthly — 

1 

Increased  . . 

Decreased.. 

Increased  . . 

Decreased.. 

99.  finn  nn 

$2,500  00 

4 

3 

$500  00 

$2  50 

$1  25 

1 

1 

200  00 

6 

5 

2 50 

1 

5% 

1 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

3 

3 

1 

2.500  00 

2,200  00 

7 

5 

400  00 

2 00 

1 50 

1 

20% 

15% 

300  00 

2 

2 

2 00 

60 

1 

1 

1 

2,500  00 

5,000  00 

. 10 

6 

1 

1 

15% 

2,875  00 

3,020  00 

8 

7 

5.000  00 

5,000  00 

9 

9 

550  00 

17,075  00 

52 

35 

1 

2,000  00 

4 

3 

1 

10% 

6.000  00 

16,000  00 

28 

23 

762  00 

2 30 

1 50 

1 

1 

1,500  00 

3 

1 

2 50 

1 

8,111  00 

7,511  00 

12 

11 

682  00 

1 87 

1 

5% 

15.000  00 

9,000  00 

12 

10 

600  00 

3 50 

1 50 

* 

1 

1,500  00 

3 

2 

700  00 

1 

5,499  00 

8 

8 

600  00 

2 40 

1 29 

1 

1 

600  00 

2 

1 

1 

4,800  00 

9 

8 

575  00 

2 20 

1 35 

1 

1 

1 

11,000  00 

46 

15 

1 25 

1 

1 

3,700  00 

10 

7 

2 00 

1 25 

1 

1 

1 

1,320  00 

3 

1 67 

1 25 

• 

700  00 

2 

1 

1 

1,320  00 

3 

2 

440  66 

2 is 

i 25 

1 

i 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


City. 

Amount  of  capital 
invested 

Amount  of  repairs, 
rent,  etc 

No.  of  months  in  op- 
eration   

Salina 

$12,000 

Fredonia 

3,500 

$100 

12 

Osage  City 

4,000 

125 

4 

Lawrence 

5,000 

1,800 

4 

Clay  Centre. .. 

15,000 

200 

12 

Wichita 

2,900 

420 

Kansas  City. . . 

20,000 

1,500 

12 

Kansas  City... 

57,000 

11,744 

12 

Wichita 

4,000 

900 

12 

Ottawa 

2,500 

250 

12 

Lawrence 

15,000 

450 

12 

Kansas  City. . . 

55,000 

2,500 

12 

Kansas  City.  . 

30,000 

8,616 

12 

Beloit 

20,000 

5,000 

12 

Kansas  City. .. 

15,000 

2,000 

12 

Leavenworth  . 

12 

Fredonia 

100,000 

Topeka 

650 

12 

Abilene*. 

1,000 

8,100 

12 

Emporia 

3,000 

2,100 

12 

Kansas  City... 

20,000 

900 

12 

Great  Bend. . . . 

3,000 

1,000 

9 

Hutchinson . . . 

6,000 

200 

8 

Emporia 

1,600 

878 

4 

Marion 

1,500 

100 

8 

Pittsburg 

6,000 

1,100 

12 

Parsons 

1,200 

420 

8 

Kansas  City. . . 

4,000 

250 

12 

Junction  City . 

1,200 

920 

9 

Parsons 

3,000 

100 

8 

Leavenworth  . 

60,000 

12 

Manhattan. . . . 

7,000 

200 

8 

Coffey ville  .... 

9,000 

365 

12 

Wellington .... 

150 

5 

1 

Minneapolis  . . 

150 

130 

2 

Wichita 

10,000 

500 

12 

Kansas  City. . . 

25,000 

3,061 

11 

Arkansas  City, 

11,500 

1,290 

10 

Wichita 

1,800 

250 

12 

Wichita 

2,500 

200 

12 

Topeka 

12 

Seneca  

10,000 

12 

Topeka 

450 

240 

12 

Marysville 

4,000 

2,000 

12 

Argentine 

3,321,000 

277,863 

12 

Hiawatha 

8,000 

100 

12 

Kansas  City... 

56,000 

12 

Fort  Scott 

6,000 

100 

9 

Fort  Scott 

50,000 

4,575 

9 

Blue  Rapids. . . 

50,000 

2,500 

8 

Parsons 

15,000 

1,200 

8 

Humboldt 

2,000 

220 

2 

Wichita 

100,000 

1,000' 

12 

Lawrence 

200,000 

79,292 

12 

Burlington  — 

875 

30 

12 

Kind  of  business. 


Amount 
of  product 
in  units 

of  manufacture: 
. dozens,  tons, 
etc. 


o 


CD  O 


Cabinet  works 

Gasoline  engines 

Canning  works 

Canning  works 

Wagon  works 

Buggy  company 

Cooperage 

Cooperage 

Soap  manufacturers 

Shoe  manufacturers 

Horse-collar  manufact’rs. 

Soap  manufacturers 

Tallow  rendering 

Box  manufacturer 

Basket  manufacturer 

Linseed  oil  works 

Linseed  oil  works 

Baking-powder  company . 
Medicine  manufacturers . 
Butcher 

Casket  manufacturers 

Bottling  works 

Bottling  works 

Cider  mill 

Soda  mauufacturers 

Soda  and  mineral  water. . 

Soda  pop  company 

Shade  and  hanger 

Tent  and  awning 

Tent  and  awning 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . 
Sash,  doors,  and  blinds.. . 
Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . 
Sorghum  manufacturers  . 
Sorghum  manufacturers  . 
Planing-mill  company. . . . 

Planing-mill  company 

Mattress  manufacturing  . 
Jewelry  manufacturing.. . 
Jewelry  manufacturing.. . 

Laundry 

Mattress  manufacturing. 
Ice-cream  manufacturing 
Soda  and  mineral  water. . 


Smelting  works . 


Tanks,  fence  and  marble.. 
Lumber  and  box  company 
Pottery  and  stoneware  — 

Cement  works 

Stucco  and  wall  plaster. . . 

Hickory  handles 

Sawmill 

Yeast  company 

Barb-wire  company 

Woolen  goods 


6 engines.. .. 

24.000  dozen. 

44.000  dozen. 


500 

000 

000 


153,000  barrels  .. . 
153,200  packages. 


4,000  doz.  collars. 
50,000  boxes 


60,000  doz.  baskets. 


6 

38 ; 
139 
10 
3 
30 
100 

39 
150 

40 


200 

000 

970 

000 

000 

000 

000 

215 

000 

000 


2,063 


f500  caskets 

! 500  doz.  handles. .. 

i 100  doz.  robes 

L 20, 000  yds.  lining. . . 


1 

1-  56,000 


3,500 

3,000 


2.000  boxes  pop. .. 

6.000  doz.  bottles.. 


3,600 

1.500 

3.500 
3,500 


120  tons. 


,000 


200  gallons. 
700  gallons. 


70 

280 

20,000 

24,980 

10,900 


2,000  gallons 

4,800  doz.  bottles.. 

r 41,207  tons  lead 

\ 15,330,000  oz.  silver, 
] 199,686  oz.  gold.... 
14,438,814  lb.  copper, 


3.000 
24,183 

6.000 
2,500 
5,000 


y 


12,000,000  feet 

175,000  gallons. 

56.000  barrels , 
8,500  tons  — 

10.000  dozen. . . 

75.000  feet 

40  to  50  tons 

30,000  tons 


240.000 

6,000 

22,400 

42,000 

9.000 

1.000 
8,000 

600.000 
3,000 
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GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES -Concluded. 


Total  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial used  during 
the  year 

Total  amount  paid 
out  in  wages 

Hands 

employed. 

Average  annual  earn- 
ings of  hands 

Wages  paid, 
daily. 

Employees 

paid. 

Wages. 

Business 
compared 
with  1895. 

Greatest. . . . 

Average .... 

Skilled 

Ordinary . . . 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly  .. 

Monthly 

Increased  . . 

Decreased . . 

Increased  . . 

Decreased . . 

8 

4 

$2  00 

$1  00 

1 

O 

o 

8 

5= 

1 

6 jOOO  00 

$1,500  00 

50 

1 75 

1 00 

1 

1 

1 

6,500  00 

'4;500  00 

175 

60 

$300  00 

1 85 

1 00 

1 

1 

800  00 

2,172  00 

7 

4 

6 00 

1 25 

1 

1,400  00 

2,600  00 

12 

6 

2 50 

1 00 

1 

22,630  00 

11,350  38 

55 

20 

567  00 

1 50 

1 

1 

88,159  00 

28; 921  00 

100 

60 

480  00 

2 50 

1 50 

1 

4 j 500  00 

1,500  00 

4 

2 

400  00 

1 00 

60 

1 

1,500  00 

500  00 

3 

2 

1 

18,000  00 

8,000  00 

25 

20 

450  00 

1 75 

1 00 

1 

1 

12,000  00 

25 

23 

500  00 

1 50 

1 

14,203  00 

13,696  67 

22 

18 

750  00 

3 00 

1 50 

”i’ 

1 

20 

10 

2 50 

1 25 

l 

10% 

28,000  00 

9,000  00 

65 

40 

225  00 

1 25 

l 

25 

20 

600  00 

2 50 

1 75 

l 

7,000  00 

25 

17 

1 75 

1 00 

l 

1 

'783  52 

4 

1 50 

- 75 

l 

1 

15 

15 

l 

25 

12,000  00 

1,200  00 

5 

3 

l 

26,000  00 

13,850  00 

24 

20 

2 25 

1 00 

l 

30 

300  00 

4 

1 

1 00 

l 

500  00 

300  00 

3 

2 

1 00 

1 00 

l 

33%% 

1 

500  00 

50  00 

1 

600  00 

4 

1 

1 

200  00 

280  00 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

5 

3 

350  00 

2 00 

1 25 

l 

1 

1 

2,250  00 

230  00 

6 

3 

75 

l 

1 

40 

20 

2 00 

1 10 

1 

10% 

10,000  00 

40 

30 

2 00 

1 50 

i 

25 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

8 

4 

480  00 

1 75 

1 25 

3,750  00 

15 

2 

200  00 

2 00 

1 00 

1 

1 00 

1 

130  00 

56  00 

3 

14,000  00 

2,300  00 

15 

8 

2 50 

1 50 

l 

1 

12,136  00 

10,297  00 

36 

23 

484  00 

2 50 

1 25 

l 

1 

5,148  00 

3,048  00 

9 

6 

1 75 

1 35 

1 

1,265  00 

870  00 

2 

2 

2 50 

50 

l 

1 

1 

11,854  00 

45 

35 

i 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

8 

6 

2 00 

1 00 

l 

1 

1,000  00 

400  00 

1 

500  00 

2,000  00 

3 

1 50 

1 00 

i 

r>% 

259,342  31 

400 

300 

3 00 

1 50 

1 

10 

4 

2 50 

1 50 

i 

1 

4,600  00 

120 

87 

1 66 

1 

1,200  60 

3,600  00 

16 

10 

2 50 

1 15 

l 

1 

5,600  00 

4,400  00 

25 

2 50 

1 25 

l 

1 

5,000  00 

10,325  00 

25 

2 50 

1 50 

1 

35% 

15% 

3,000  00 

3,200  00 

15 

12 

300  00 

1 50 

1 25 

1 

200  00 

250  00 

8 

2 

1 50 

1 00 

1 

1 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 

20 

10 

l 

75,000  00 

160 

125 

720  00 

3 00 

1 75 

i 

900  00 

943  46 

3 

3 

471  98 

2 00 

l 
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Question  No.  19. — “Any  trouble  with  employees,  such  as  strikes, 
lockouts,  boycotts,  etc.?”  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  answered  no; 
one  replied,  “Yes  — one  strike,”  but  gave  no  cause. 

Question  No.  22. — “ Where  is  the  principal  market  for  your  prod- 
uct? ” 

This  question  was  propounded  to  182  concerns,  of  which  number 
152  answered  and  88  failed  or  neglected  to  answer.  The  following 
find  a “ market  in  Kansas  ” : Yeast  company;  bicycle  works;  awnings 
and  tents;  iron  works;  sash  and  door  manufacturing  company;  plow 
works;  mineral  water;  bottling  works;  cooperage;  molasses;  cabinet- 
maker; scales  and  hay-press;  linseed-oil  works;  laundry;  electrical 
supply  and  construction  company;  sawmill;  butcher;  medicine  manu- 
facturing company ; woolen  goods  manufacturing  company ; ice-cream ; 
blacksmiths;  broom  factories;  electric  light  and  power  companies; 
gas  companies;  ice  companies. 

The  following  find  a “market  in  Kansas  and  other  states:”  Barb- 
wire manufacturing  company;  car-wdieel  manufacturing  company; 
horse  collars;  hickory  handles;  pottery,  etc.;  planing- mills;  cement 
company;  box  and  baskets;  jewelry  manufacturer;  adjustable  shade 
hanger  manufacturing  company;  smelter;  soap  factory;  rendering 
tallow;  wagon  factories;  machinery  and  foundries;  brick  and  tile; 
tailors;  canned  goods;  monument  and  marble  works;  bakery  and  con- 
fectionery; mattress  factory. 

Question  No.  23. — “How  do  freight-rates  affect  your  business?” 

To  this  question  187  answers  were  received,  and  48  failed  to  an- 
swer. Those  answering  adversely  were:  Cooperage;  wind-mills; 
cabinet  works;  linseed-oil  works;  electrical  supply  and  construction  ■ 
company;  medicine  manufacturing  company;  pottery,  etc.;  carriage  i 
and  wagon  manufacturers;  monument  and  marble  works;  hickory  j 
handles;  awnings  and  tents;  yeast  company;  box  factory;  horse  col-  j 
lars;  plaster  company;  gas  company;  harness-makers;  machines  and 
foundries;  brick  manufacturers;  mattress  and  springs;  water- works, 
light  and  power  company;  crackers  and  candies. 

Those  answering  indifferently  were : Manufacturing  woolen  goods ; 
planing-mill;  molasses;  laundry;  sawmill;  rendering  tallow;  bot- 
tling works;  plow  works;  blacksmiths;  canned  goods;  brooms;  ice 
manufacturing;  sash  and  door  factories;  barb- wire  manufacturing 
company;  manufacturer  of  jewelry;  soap  factory;  caskets;  shoe  man- 
ufacturers; tailors. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Bicycle  Works . — General  outlook  better  than  it  was  a year  ago. 
Prices  will  be  on  the  rise. 

Molasses. — I commenced  making  sorghum  here  two  years  ago, 
and  I am  very  much  disappointed  from  the  fact  that  I cannot  make 
as  good  molasses  here  as  I could  in  Illinois.  The  cause  is  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  here.  From  cane  grown  on  the 
sandy  river  bottoms  I can  make  a number  one  article. 

Cement  Company. — As  a rule,  merchants  and  consumers  will  pay 
a higher  price  for  inferior  goods  in  our  line  manufactured  out  of  the 
state  than  for  goods  manufactured  in  the  state.  We  sell  largely  out 
of  the  state  of  Kansas.  Raw  material  as  above  is  cement,  rock,  and 
coal,  which  is  mined  by  contract,  and  is  in  itself  all  labor,  which,  if 
figured  as  wages,  would  make  $10,000  paid  out  for  labor. 

Buggies  and  Wagons. — Four  or  five  years  ago  we  made  several 
hundred  spring  wagons  annually,  but  after  a trial  of  three  years  found 
the  high  freights  eating  our  capital,  as  well  as  profits  we  expected ; so 
we  have  stopped  building,  and  devote  part  of  our  time  to  other  things. 

Blacksmith. — Our  business  for  the  past  year  has  been  good,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  also  good. 

Brass  Foundry. — I have  facilities,  machinery,  etc.,  to  turn  out 
$400,000  worth  of  work  per  annum,  if  the  work  was  in  the  country  to 
be  done,  and  if  I could  find  sale  for  my  gasoline  engines  that  I manu- 
facture. 

Harness. — The  outlook  is  rather  poor,  as  I deal  with  the  farmers, 
and  they  are  all  hard  up.  They  are  a chronic  set  of  grumblers. 

Tailors. — Our  particular  line  of  business  is  getting  too  low  in 
price  and  quality.  We  strive  for  something  better;  consequently  we 
pay  better  wages  and  endeavor  to  turn  out  better  quality. 

Crackers  and  Candy. — We  would  be  running  full  time  and  paying 
good  wages  if  it  were  not  for  the  cracker  trust.  Expect  to  have  to 
close  down  the  coming  week,  on  account  of  cut  price,  which  is  below 
price  of  producing,  and  which  is  to  freeze  out  small  factories.  We 
will  start  up  again  when  cut  is  over. 

Monuments. — General  depression  of  all  industries,  through  con- 
traction of  values  of  natural  productions  of  my  patrons,  and  the  high 
freight-rates,  with  an  increase  in  cost  of  marble  and  granites  of  best 
qualities,  have  proven  very  detrimental  to  legitimate  dealing  and  de- 
grading to  the  trade,  through  the  inducement  to  use  cheap  and  in- 
ferior goods,  which  many  will  do  in  order  to  do  some  business  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

Marble  Cutter. — Collections  were  slow,  but  are  better  now.  Trade 
is  picking  up.  Look  for  good  trade  this  season. 
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WAGE-EARNERS. 


Last  year  we  made  careful  and  detailed  investigations  into  the  con- 
dition of  our  large  wage-earning  class,  and  very  full  reviews  and  aver- 
ages. This  year,  our  tabulating  work  is  even  more  complete  and 
larger  returns  received,  but,  as  explained  in  the  preface  to  “ General 
Manufacturers,”  a want  of  time  only  prevented  detailed  analysis.  The 
general  condition  is  evidently  better  than  the  year  1895.  No  large 
strikes  have  caused  idleness  among  the  workmen,  and  no  shutting 
down  of  important  works.  During  the  Armour  trouble  in  Kansas 
City,  about  1,000  men  were  discharged  at  once,  but,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a compromise  was  speedily 
effected,  and  800  of  the  men  soon  replaced.  No  great  convulsion 
took  place  among  the  coal-miners,  and  the  winter  being  more  favora- 
ble to  coal  consumption,  this  last  class  were  able  to  get  in  better 
time.  A larger  number  of  blanks  were  received,  due  perhaps  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  secretaries  of  the  various  local  unions,  to  whom 
we  sent  bunches  of  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelopes,  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  a regular  meeting.  We  regret  we  could  not  give  com- 
plete analyses  of  the  returns  in  detail,  but  following  the  tables  appear 
“ General  Remarks  ” and  other  information  relative  to  this  very  im- 
portant section  of  our  report. 
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Favor 
suppress- 
ing or 
restrict- 
ing 
immi- 
gration. 

Suppress. 

Restrict. 

Suppress. 

Restrict. 

suppress. 

Restrict. 

Suppress. 

Suppress. 

Suppress. 

Suppress. 

Restrict. 

Restrict. 

Restrict. 

Suppress. 

Restrict. 

Suppress. 

Suppress. 

Favor  compulsory 
ft  arbitration 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Mi 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

o 

a=  = : = 

Condi- 

tion 

of 

work. 

Poor 

Dull 

Poor 

Dull 



roor 

Poor 

Poor 

i 4 

Poor 

; U rg 

:<2- o 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Debt 

for 

the 

year. 

None 

$20  00 
None 

32  00 
None 

50  CO 
None 

60  00 

: is  : :S88S  : 
: :S  : :8888  : 

i8  : : : : 
: : *:  : 

Saving 

for 

the 

year. 

as  s.. 

oh*  o 

• ® • • • • 

: : : : : 

\Z  : : : : 

00  08 

00  00T 
00  008 

Cost  of 
living, 

%• 

Decrease. 

: i : : 

: j : : 

Increase. . 

: is  : : : : 

: : : : : H 

•> 

Cost 

of 

living. 

Year 



$ioo 

Month.... 

17 

40 

16 

30 

30 

: : 

U 
1 £ 

Decrease . 

: H 

>3  •>  : : :g 

o°  i • : ; 

Increase. . 

20 

5 

1 

Insur- 

ance. 

Fire 

- irn  :*H 

H-H 

Accident.. 

i’H  ; ;HH  • 

Life 

; ; ; 

Belong  to  bene- 
ficiary   

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

3 : 

ph-  - - - : 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

“ 

Belong 
to  labor 
organ- 
ization ; 
if  so, 
what  ? 

B.  of  L.  F. 
A.  F.L.U. 

L.  S.  F.  U. 

6 •'  : : : : 
5 : : i : j 

: :p  ' : : 

: ij:  : : 

j :◄  j j 

■•Pi::::: 
: :d  : : : : : : 

;.  : :S 

: : : o.  , „ . 

: i ;<i 

: : :p 

Attending  school . . 

• ; ; i-H  tH  ; jco 

j -03  - • io  us 

: : : : : 10  n • 

: : ^ : : : 

Number 

working. 

Under  14.. 

Females . . 

; ; ; ; : : ;-h  i i i 

Males 

— — : i : i i 

;;;;;;;  - 

' : : • : 

In  family. 

hh  ; ; ; 

; T-H  -HHlNCQ  j-H  • rH  -H 

• ; IM  ; ; ■ 

Ji 

of  all 
mem- 
bers. 

$1,174 

HI  M I 

s H M§ 

Number  in  family. 

rH  CM  lG>  CO  • CD 

) 1 CN1  ZD  -tr-COCO^ 

How 

much 

rent. 

$7  00 
6 00 
1 50 
8 0C 

10  00 

12  00 

7 00 

8 00 
4 00 
6 00 

88  :S  ':§ 

?C  CO  -SO  ’ 

:8  :8  : : :8  ::S 

• • i « • • • <X>  ; ^ 

00  01 
00  6 

00  8 
00  f 
00  Q 

What 

incum- 

brance. 

\m 

: : : 

Ml  I j |§  la 

Its 

value. 

Ml  N 

H : Ms 

HiH 

| i|  ill|  il 

1,500 
700  1 

Own  a home 

No 

Yes 

No 

o : o,  - go  : :®o.  . 

fc  :Z-  - gx  : \gz-  - 

■ ]z:  : : : {S: 

Reference  No. 
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Other  causes. 


Inability  — 


Sickness 


Income  from  all 
other  sources  — 


Per  year 


Per  month  . , 


Per  week 


Per  day 


Hours  per  day 


Length  of  time  em- 
ployed at  pres- 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  TOTAL  AVERAGES  AND  PER 


Occupation. 

Total  number  reporting 

( 

( 

> 

< 

V 

» 

V 

Per  cent,  of  native  birth 

Per  cent,  of  parents  native 
birth 

Average  number  years  worked 
at  present  occupation 

*! 

Average  number  hours  worked 
ner  dav 

Average  annual  earnings 

Per  cent,  owning  homes 

/ 

Average  value  of  homes 

Average  incumbrance  on  homes. 

Average  monthly  rent  for  homes. 

Barbers 

41 

29.2 

90. 

76. 

8. 

12.3 

$538  80 

18.4 

$1,900  00 

$288  00 

$7  12 

Brakemen 

29 

33.4 

93. 

62. 

7. 

11.9 

731  66 

29.6 

1,193  75 

460  00 

7 50 

Butchers 

17 

30.3 

70.5 

17. 

7.2 

8.5 

519  52 

29.4 

1,062  00 

155  00 

7 66 

Cigar-makers 

26 

34. 

69. 

3. 

10.2 

8.1 

393  00 

11. 

1,366  00 

742  00 

6 15 

City  firemen 

34 

32.1 

85.2 

55.8 

5.9 

23.9 

677  94 

14.7 

1,054  00 

154  60 

8.42 

Carpenters 

17 

41.7 

76.4 

62. 

17. 

9.9 

372  04 

29.4 

780  00 

120  00 

6 20 

Coal-miners 

23 

33. 

30. 

17.5 

7.4 

9. 

280  33 

38. 

540  00 

337  50 

3 CO 

Coopers 

9 

41.5 

55. 

33. 

10. 

8. 

295  22 

5 66 

Hotel  yrait.prs. 

22 

S 

72. 

34. 

3.8 

9 4 

260  63 

12.1 

1,040  00 

4 33 

Locomotive  engineers, 

32 

31 

). 

81. 

65. 

12. 

10.2 

877  00 

59. 

1,350  00 

125  00 

11  20 

Locomotive  firemen. . . 

23 

32.5 

78.2 

45.6 

5.6 

10.3 

612  12 

26. 

650  00 

133  00 

7 93 

Laborers 

31 

35. 

87. 

53.2 

2.1 

8.6 

329  59 

29. 

564  44 

227  00 

5 95 

Machinists 

19 

32.4 

95. 

50. 

10. 

8.8 

535  65 

30. 

828  59 

39  00 

10  00 

Mobormen 

10 

35. 

100. 

60. 

2.8 

12. 

510  00 

10. 

900  00 

6 66 

Painters 

8 

35.6 

62.5 

56. 

12. 

8.2 

524  19 

12. 

2,500  00 

6 50 

Printers 

44 

29.4 

93. 

73. 

11.1 

9. 

371  70 

21.8 

1,162  60 

25  00 

6 57 

Policemen 

23 

39. 

82.6 

73. 

1.9 

12. 

626  08 

26. 

1,366  66 

241  00 

7 60 

Railroad  conductors.. 

13 

36. 

85. 

( 

59. 

9.6 

11. 

933  66 

61.5 

1,757  00 

400  00 

8 66 

Retail  clerks 

14 

30. 

95. 

50. 

6.8 

11.9 

484  00 

7. 

2,000  00 

600  00 

7 62 

Street-rly.  conductors, 

13 

36. 

92. 

: 

50. 

3. 

11.2 

470  61 

38. 

1,150  00 

166  00 

6 75 

Stationary  firemen 

4 

37. 

75. 

12.5 

6.25 

10.5 

392  00 

Grand  totals,  aver- 

ages, and  per  cents.. 

442 

34.3 

79.7 

50.6 

7.5 

10.4 

$511  25 

23.9 

$1,214  47 

$263  25 

$7  06 
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CENTS  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRECEDING  DETAIL  TABLES. 
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Question  No.  84  : /Suggest  any  needed  legislation. 

Printers. — Public  improvements;  good  roads;  immigration.  Anti- 
scrip law.  A bill  to  compel  every  employer  to  give  two  weeks’  notice 
of  dismissal  or  cut  in  wages.  Repeal  all  laws  for  collecting  debts,  and 
all  interest  laws.  Use  convict  labor  on  state  work  as  far  as  possible. 
Eight-hour  law.  Government  ownership  of  telegraph.  Restriction 
of  convict  and  foreign  labor.  Strict  union-label  law,  and  nine-hour 
day.  Eight-hour  law.  Abolition  of  police  commission,  and  resub- 
mission. Restriction  of  convict  labor.  Eight  hours  per  day  and 
living  wages.  Stringent  apprentice  law.  Reduce  taxation.  It  will 
not  help  my  business  to  cut  the  price  of  publications.  Eight-hour 
law.  It  will  not  help  my  business  to  cut  the  price  of  legal  printing. 
More  work,  less  talk.  It  will  not  help  my  business  to  cut  the  price 
of  legal  printing.  Think  Congress  should  establish  postal  saving 
banks. 

Machinists. — The  non-employment  of  children  under  school  age. 
Eight-hour  law.  Abolishment  of  prison  labor.  That  10  hours  consti- 
tute a day’s  work.  Stop  convict  labor.  A law  regulating  apprentice- 
ship, to  obtain  competency.  Eight-hour  law  enforced.  A machinists’ 
apprenticeship. 

Stationary  Firemen. — Ownership  of  public  utility  by  municipali- 
ties. Protection  of  labor.  Public  ownership  of  telegraph.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration;  contract  labor  in  penitentiary. 

Carpenters. — So  that  a laborer  can  collect  his  wages.  Eight-hour 
law.  To  prohibit  children  under  18  years  being  employed  by  corpo- 
rations. Occupancy  and  use  the  only  title  to  land.  Make  the  eight- 
hour  law  general. 

Waiters. — All  first-class  hotels  should  pay  first-class  waiters  $80 
per  month.  Pass  a bill  for  standing  wages  in  hotel.  Eight  hours’ 
work.  Better  roads. 

Motormen. — Vestibules  for  street-cars.  Vestibuling  all  street-cars. 
Anti-blacklisting.  .Vestibule  street-cars.  Less  hours  per  day  and 
better  pay. 

Baker. — Abolish  the  poll-tax. 

Cabinetmaker. — A better  law  against  child  labor,  and  prohibition 
of  convict  labor. 

Pharmacists. — Down  the  department  stores.  Raise  the  standard 
of  examinations  for  registration. 

Bookbinders. — Platform  of  the  socialists’  labor  party  of  the  United 
States.  A good  apprentice  law,  compelling  at  least  four  years’  appren- 
ticeship. 
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Clerks. — Eight-hour  law.  The  protection  of  the  wage-earner. 
Amend  the  constitution  to  enable  the  legislature  to  pass  10- hour  law. 

Carpenter. — Eight-hour  law. 

Policemen. — Civil-service  examination  for  police  and  firemen. 
Eight-hour  law.  Enforce  the  laws  we  now  have. 

Salesman. — Shorter  hours  and  Sunday  rest. 

Gripman. — Shorter  hours. 

Tailor. — Reduction  of  official  salaries,  and  income  tax. 

Plasterer. — Restore  confidence  by  any  wise  law  that  will  have  the 
desired  effect. 

Boiler-maker. — Railroad-inspection  bill. 

Railroad  Employee. — More  protection  for  employees. 

Marble-cutter. — Better  laws  for  the  poor,  and  more  money  to 
circulate. 

Painters. — Have  all  grip  and  motor  cars  vestibuled.  More  strin- 
gent labor  legislation  in  regard  to  apprentices,  and  eight-hour  law 
rigidly  enforced.  Eight  hours  a day’s  work.  Legislation  to  create 
more  labor. 

Street  Commissioner. — Public  works  and  improvements  by  the 
states. 

Street-railway  Employee. — think  a system  of  internal  im- 

provements would  help  the  idle. 

Street-railway  Conductors. — Suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Company  should  be  made  to  vestibule  cars.  Vestibule  street-cars. 
Eight-hour  day. 

Firemen. — Good  roads.  A state  law  placing  firemen  under  civil- 
service  rules.  Abolish  prohibition.  Abolish  prohibition.  Placing 
firemen  on  the  retired  list  at  20  years.  Against  trusts.  Ought  to 
change  from  24  hours  to  eight  hours  per  day. 

Switchmen. — Two  brakemen  on  freight  and  mixed  trains  in  Kan- 
sas; two  men  on  all  engines  in  yards,  and  not  less  than  two  switch- 
men in  all  yards  where  any  company  keeps  switch-engine.  Legislation 
for  the  laborers’  benefit. 

Miners. — There  ought  to  be  a law  to  prohibit  men  that  have  not 
got  anything  to  run  a shaft.  Do  away  with  it,  for  if  they  have  bad 
luck  the  men  lose  from  two  to  four  weeks’  work  and  wages.  Check 
weighmen,  and  the  output  of  convict  labor. 

Policemen. — Spring  election  changed  to  fall.  Enforce  the  laws 
we  now  have.  Enforce  the  laws  we  have  enacted.  Have  spring  elec- 
tion put  off  until  fall.  Apply  civil-service  examination  to  policemen. 
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To  put  police  and  fire  department  under  civil-service  rules.  We  have 
to  work  too  many  hours  a day.  Prohibition  should  be  put  to  a vote. 

Railroad  Section-hand. — Graded  taxation. 

Miller. — Liberal  reciprocity  treaties. 

Barbers. — Strict  law  in  regard  to  barber  schools  and  apprentice- 
ship. Stop  the  non-union  men  from  cutting  prices. 

Broom-maker. — Take  all  manufacturing  out  of  state  prisons. 

Compositor. — A high  protective  tariff  and  an  income  tax. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  OF  WAGE-EARNERS. 

Stone-cutter. — If  the  moneyed  men  were  to  push  the  interests  of  the 
city,  my  opinion  is,  times  would  be  less  hard. 

Teacher. — I think  there  should  be  a law  establishing  a correction 
school  for  unruly  or  truant  pupils,  and  a compulsory  school-attend- 
ance law. 

Under-sheriff. — Until  the  blood  poison  of  the  body  politic  has  been 
purified  of  the  foreign  virus  which  caused  the  gangrenous  ulcers 
— notably  at  Chicago — making  it  possible  for  a practical  nullifica- 
tion of  good  laws  and  the  enactment  of  visionary  rot  by  men  who 
mistake  liberty  for  license ; that  is,  the  manifestly  unjust  state 
of  affairs,  permitting  the  challenging  of  my  vote  at  the  age  of  28  by 
a subject  of  a European  state  less  than  one  year  in  the  United  States. 
To  be  brief,  from  several  years’  experience  with  the  criminal  element 
I am  satisfied  that  more  than  60  i)er  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails, 
penitentiaries,  poorhouses,  etc.,  are  derived  from  the  classes  who 
leave  their  country  for  their  country’s  good  ; that  is,  the  paupers 
or  criminals  or  their  children.  Thank  God  for  the  leaven  at  work, 
resulting  in  at  least  an  effort  in  the  right  direction  (in  Congress). 
I am  not  a capitalist  or  the  son  of  a capitalist,  but  an  American. 

Tailor. — I have  been  49  years  in  America.  When  I left  England 
the  labor  market  was  overstocked  and  America  needed  labor.  Now 
American  labor  is  overstocked;  caused,  I think,  by  the  civil  war, 
which  brought  class  legislation,  that  concentrated  money  protection, 
induced  manufacturers  to  overstock  the  country  with  pauper  labor; 
hence  our  hard  times. 

Plasterer. — I believe  there  would  be  a change  in  business  if  proper 
legislation  would  restore  confidence. 

Gunsmith. — Let  idle  capital  put  quartz  mills  into  Arizona  and 
Nevada,  and  influence  immigration  to  those  territories  where  cheap 
homes  can  be  had  by  irrigation  and  assist  to  open  the  gold  mining  in 
those  countries. 

Boiler-maker . — Compel  all  union  labor  on  all  public  works. 
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Railroading . — I am  not  in  favor  of  clas£  legislation  against  rail- 
roads; anything  that  is  a detriment  to  railroads  is  also  a detriment 
to  its  employees.  To  cut  freight  and  passenger  rates,  in  my  opinion, 
means  to  cut  its  employees. 

Railroad  Employees.— (1)  I am  opposed  to  the  bill  passing  that 
will  cut  rates  on  railroads,  because  if  this  bill  is  passed  the  railroad 
company  will  cut  the  wages  of  their  employees  equal  to  the  cut  in 
rates.  (2)  Am  in  favor  of  such  laws  being  enacted  as  would  com- 
pel railroad  companies  to  allow  employees  extra  time  for  Sunday  la- 
bor, and  prohibit  such  companies  from  running  double-header  trains. 

Marble-cutter. — Let  the  raw  marble  and  granite  come  in  free  of 
duty,  and  keep  manufactured  marble  and  granite  out  of  the  country. 

Car-builder. — I think  if  there  could  be  some  way  arranged  to  get 
more  people  to  till  the  soil  it  would  help  the  poor  class  more  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  done.  Without  public  enterprise  there  is 
nothing  to  induce  capital  away  from  the  holder;  consequently,  if  the 
laborer  does  not  raise  his  potato  he  won’t  have  it;  at  least  it  looks 
that  way.  I think  our  boom  days  are  over,  as  far  as  immigration  is 
concerned.  We  waste  more  stuff  every  year  in  this  country  than 
would  feed  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  lands. 

Laborer .— The  trouble  with  our  country  to-day  is  the  people  com- 
ing from  the  old  country  and  cutting  the  American  people  out  of 
their  wages.  Foreigners  work  for  less  money  than  we  can  live  on. 

Commercial  Traveler. — All  salaries  to  conform  with  trhe  times. 
Discontinue  all  superfluous  offices.  Work  for  an  income  tax.  Avoid 
passing  bills  gotten  up  by  lawyers  to  make  them  rich  and  oppress  the 
taxpayers.  Diminish  the  powers  of  city  councils  to  oppress  the  tax- 
payers of  cities  with  their  schemes  for  self.  Legislate  for  the  strug- 
gling masses  in  a way  to  gain  the  confidence  of  all. 

H ar ness -maker . — If  the  state  will  buy  bonds  and  start  a national 
bank,  it  will  fulfil  a long-needed  want,  and  it  would  give  us  a banking 
system  and  a place  where  we  could  deposit  our  earnings  in  safety. 

Street  Commissioner. — I can  see  no  hope  for  the  workingman, 
unless  he  can  sell  his  labor  for  money.  If  those  who  have  money  do 
not  choose  to  buy  his  labor,  then  the  government  should  buy  it,  and 
in  this  way  protect  its  citizens.  Then  capital  would  be  seeking  labor, 
and  not  labor  capital. 

Stationary  Fire7nan. — To  abolish  contract  system  in  penitentiary. 
Also  have  all  cities  contract  for  and  have  their  work  done  by  citizens 
living  there;  such  as  sewerage,  street  paving,  and  grading.  Also  the 
enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

Cabinet-maker. — T believe  in  a law  compelling  firms  employing 
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minors  to  be  responsible  for  all  accidents  which  occur  while  in  line 
of  duty  in  factories  and  mills;  also  the  employment  of  state  convicts 
on  public  roads,  and  to  only  manufacture  such  articles  as  are  needed 
for  state  institutions. 

Pharmacists. — (1)  Pharmacists  of  Kansas  are  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  unregistered  clerks,  and  clerks  who  are  registered,  but  whose 
inferior  education  compels  them  to  work  for  low  wages.  More  strin- 
gent examinations,  and  a strict  enforcement  of  our  present  pharmacy 
laws,  relative  to  employing  unregistered  clerks,  will  do  much  to  rem- 
edy this  low-salary  evil.  (2)  Druggists  work  too  many  hours  per 
day.  Most  of  us  work  from  7 A.  M.  until  10  o’clock  p.  M.  in  winter, 
and  6 A.  M.  until  10  o’clock  p.  M.  in  summer. 

Printer. — The  only  way  I see  for  the  wage-worker  to  be  benefited 
is  to  change  the  whole  system  and  make  it  socialistic  in  every  line. 
Let  the  people  own  and  operate  all  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion ; all  lines  of  business.  There  can  be  no  equity  wKile  30,000  peo- 
ple own  three-fourths  of  the  property  in  this  country.  It  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  proper  adjustment  between  labor  and  capital.  It  won’t  be 
done.  Capital  rules,  but  labor  is  greater. 

Bookbinders. — (1)  A good  apprenticeship  law,  in  my  opinion, 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  workmen  and  restrict  the  production 
of  mechanics,  and  therefore  increase  the  wages.  (2)  I find  that  for 
my  line  of  business  the  union  is  of  no  benefit.  The  sooner  we  have 
the  cooperative  commonwealth  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 

Hotel  Waiters. — (1)  All  laboring  men  should  have  not  less  than 
$2  per  day  for  their  work.  (2)  Foreign  immigration  has  filled  our 
mines  and  factories  with  cheap  laborers,  and  crowded  out  American 
laborers,  thereby  depriving  Americans  of  the  benefits  of  American 
industries. 

Painters. — (1)  My  craft  is  severely  handicapped  by  there  being 
so  many  inexperienced  men,  and  too  many  curbstone  contractors.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  legislature  enact  an  apprenticeship  bill  or  law, 
compelling  men  to  learn  the  trade  before  they  be  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  good  mechanics.  (2)  Enforce  the  eight-hour 
law.  Employ  convict  labor  on  the  public  highways.  Allow  no  cor- 
poration to  exact  a bonus  of  $25,  or  any  other  amount,  before  you 
can  work  for  them,  as  it  w^orks  a great  hardship  on  its  employees. 

Clerks. — (1)  Ever  since  I have  been  railroading  the  labors  of  the 
machine  have  become  more  arduous,  and  the  managers  more  exacting. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  legislation  would  benefit  railroad  men. 
(2)  Compel  employers  to  pay  for  labor  every  six  days,  or  four  times 
per  month.  (8)  A bureau  of  information,  where  clerks  who  are 
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capable  could  secure  situations,  allowing  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. Such  a bureau  would  be  invaluable  both  to  employer  and 
employee.  A thorough  organization  of  clerks  in  every  county,  hold- 
ing regular  meetings,  and  looking  to  the  best  interests  of  themselves 
and  employers. 

Street-railway  Conductor. — I think  the  condition  of  work  is  better 
than  those  who  are  out  of  work  are  willing  to  admit.  I do  not  get  as 
much  money  for  my  work  as  in  times  past,  but  neither  does  it  cost 
me  so  much  for  what  I buy. 

Gripman. — Hours  too  long  and  wages  too  small  for  competent 
men.  It  takes  considerable  experience  to  become  competent.  We 
are  compelled  to  buy  uniforms  for  winter  and  summer,  put  up  a cash 
deposit  of  $25,  and  the  company  keeps  back  10  days’  wages. 

Motormen. — (1)  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  people  who  believe  in 
humane  laws  to  consider  cruelty  to  persons  as  well  as  animals,  and 
assist  such  legislation,  and  give  man  equal  footing  with  beast.  (2)  I 
think  the  eight-hour  law  should  be  enforced.  This  would  give  more 
men  employment. 

Carpenters. — (1)  If  a man  cannot  get  a whole  loaf  of  bread,  he  had 
better  be  contented  with  a half  loaf;  then  there  would  not  be  so  many 
“bums.”  (2)  I think  if  the  eight-hour  law  could  be  enforced,  it 
w’ould  give  more  work  to  the  people,  and  not  all  to  some. 

Police  Department. — (1)  Enforce  the  eight-hour  law.  (2)  I think 
the  eight-hour  law  should  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  (3)  I think  the 
eight-hour  law  should  apply  to  the  police  department,  as  it  does  to 
other  state  contract  labor.  (4)  We  need  a law  to  compel  an  employer 
to  give  the  cause  of  the  discharge  of  employees.  (5)  I am  in  favor  of 
civil-service  law  in  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

Machinists—  (1)  I commenced  work  in  this  office  12  years  ago. 
Received  $15  per  week  for  4 or  5 years.  Wages  have  been  cut  about 
once  a year  since  that  time.  (2)  I believe  the  worst  foe  to  American 
labor  is  foreign  immigration,  and  too  many  apprentices  for  the  amount 
of  mechanics.  (3)  In  my  line  of  work  an  apprentice  system  is 
needed  to  stop  so  many  chunkers  or  handy  men  from  taking  machin- 
ists’ jobs,  thereby  keeping  good  men  from  demanding  full  pay.  (4) 
Free  public  libraries,  so  that  the  working  people  can  get  books  to 
read.  He  can  then  study  up  things  that  will  help  him  in  his  trade. 
We  must  have  something  to  pass  time  if  we  work  but  eight  hours. 
(5)  Label  all  prison-made  goods.  Law  to  prohibit  blacklisting. 
Weekly  payment  in  all  cases.  (6)  Favor  a tax  on  land  values  in  pro- 
portion to  the  natural  opportunities.  A strict  enforcement  of  the 
eight-hour  law.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  convict-labor  system, 
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and  a compulsory-education  bill,  and  an  anti-cliild-labor  bill.  (7)  I 
am  in  favor  that  10  hours  constitute  a day’s  work,  and  that  12J  cents 
per  hour  be  paid  for  any  manual  labor.  (8)  That  corporations  and 
syndicates  be  not  allowed  to  cause  such  immigration  to  our  shores. 
That  we  strike  at  the  true  source,  always  condemning  those  who  are 
the  cause  of  having  this  foreign  host  to  take  the  places- of  our  own 
citizens,  instead  of  eternally  harping  on  or  against  the  foreigner,  as 
that  is  only  haggling  away  at  the  serpent’s  tail  instead  of  crushhing 
its  head.  (9)  Plenty  of  legislation  for  the  working  classes. 

Coal-miners — (1)  There  have  been  men  running  shafts  here  that 
have  not  got  anything  out  of  them,  and  have  beat  men  out  of  $40  and 
$50.  Seems  to  me  that  they  could  legislate  a law  which  could  pro- 
hibit such  men  from  running  shafts  without  giving  bond  for  $500  or 
$1,000.  (2)  When  men  are  debarred  from  the  land  they  are  kept 

from  that  which  God  has  intended  for  them  to  make  their  living  from, 
and  law  enables  one  man  to  hold  it  from  another  — and  it  lies  idle. 
(3)  For  the  past  two  years  I have  farmed  in  summer  and  mined  coal 
in  the  winter;  worked  hard,  long  hours  for  a scant  living. 

Printers. — (1)  Give  employment  to  the  idle,  and  those  now  at 
work  will  be  stimulated  to  work  the  harder,  receive  better  wages, 
larger  profits,  and  be  eventually  released  from  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, the  curse  of  our  state.  (2)  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  no  strikes,  and  no  more  troubles,  as  the  labor 
organizations  will  belong  to  the  past,  and  everybody  will  work  for 
what  he  thinks  right.  (3)  I believe  all  labor  organizations  should 
be  under  one  head,  and  the  farmers  under  another,  each  to  firmly 
support  the  other  in  their  efforts  to  get  a fair  remuneration  for  their 
labor  and  products,  with  a quick  system  of  intercommunication  in 
case  of  unfairness.  In  other  words,  trade  with  those  who  treat  the 
farmer  right.  The  farmer  to  buy  goods  from  men  who  handle  goods 
made  by  firms  that  pay  living  wages,  and  have  the  welfare  of  their 
employees  at  heart.  (4)  I do  not  believe  that  the  system  of  having 
the  state  letting  the  labor  of  convicts  to  the  highest  bidder  or  to  any 
person,  and  then  providing  all  the  shelter  and  care  of  them,  is  right. 
If  private  persons  can  make  money  from  their  labor,  the  state  could 
do  so  also.  (5)  There  are  no  unions  here.  They  wTould  do  more  to 
better  conditions  than  any  legislation.  Hard  times  here  are  the  re- 
sult of  local  conditions  mostly.  (6)  I w^ould  favor  protection  to 
American  industries  and  workingmen,  and  a strong  law  for  the  pre- 
vention of  importation  of  cheap  labor  into  the  state  or  nation  by  em- 
ployers or  corporations,  with  severe  penalty  for  violation  — a law  that 
could  and  would  be  enforced.  (7)  My  trade  has  been  injured  by 
linotype  machines.  Legislation  outside  of  labor  unions  ineffective 
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and  of  little  effect  in  them.  Legislation  reducing  hours  of  labor  per 
day,  requiring  shifting  forces,  would  be  effective,  and  this  only.  (8) 
I am  in  favor  of  a law  providing  work  for  every  idle  man  on  public 
improvements.  It  is  better  to  be  taxed  to  protect  society  against 
empty  stomachs  than  empty  heads.  Also  favor  convicts  working 
where  they  will  not  come  into  competition  with  honest  labor.  (9) 
Immigration  is  a detriment  to  this  country.  It  is  through  it  that  I 
am  compelled  to  work  for  90  cents  per  day  when  I have  two  good 
trades,  or  were  good  at  one  time. 

Baker. — We  are  a family  of  six  children.  Parents  are  dead.  We 
were  very  heavy  in  debt  at  the  time  of  their  death,  so  that  we  have 
just  begun  to  prosper;  so  you  will  see  this  accounts  for  us  not  saving 
any  money. 

Coal-miners. — (1)  I am  in  favor  of  repealing  the  mortgage  law, 
and  get  money  more  freely  in  Kansas.  (2)  I think  that  it  would  be 
a good  thing  if  we  had  cheaper  .rates  in  this  state  to  ship  coal.  It 
would  help  out  this  place  a great  deal.  (3)  I will  never  be  in  favor 
of  working  against  capital,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  against  labor 
itself. 

Machinist. — Anything  to  prevent  the  tramping  over  the  country 
of  all  kinds  of  men  calling  themselves  machinists. 

Miller. — I favor  liberal  reciprocity  treaties  with  countries  import- 
ing breadstuffs. 

Barbers. — (1)  There  are  too  many  doing  their  owTn  work,  because 
times  are  hard.  (2)  Barbers  should  organize  more  barbers’  unions, 
work  less  hours,  be  more  sociable,  and  keep  standard  prices. 

Compositor  — In  my  opinion,  the  present  dullness  of  trade  ( print- 
ing ) is  due  to  the  perfection  of  type-setting  machines. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  labor  organizations  were  investigated  this  year  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  previous  year,  54  unions  reporting.  They  are  all  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition,  and  growing  in  strength  and  progressing 
in  enlightenment.  No  serious  conflicts  have  occurred  between  capital 
and  labor  during  the  year  to  rend  and  disrupt  the  unions. 

In  Wyandotte  county  there  has  been  some  trouble  among  the  pack- 
ing-houses, but  with  no  other  exception  the  crafts  are  in  harmony  with 
employers.  There  has  not  been  the  usual  'annual  strike  among  the 
coal-miners  this  year,  and  the  trouble  among  the  coopers  is  still  pend- 
ing in  the  courts.  Kansas  City  continues  to  be  the  leading  center  of 
unionism,  for  there  are  the  great  industries  that  employ  skilled  labor. 
They  are  well  organized,  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  increasing  in 
membership. 

A very  encouraging  feature  of  unionism  is  the  gradual  dropping  of 
the  strike  as  a means  of  settling  disputes  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Long  ago  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  is  an  awkward 
and  unsatisfactory  method  of  settling  labor  troubles.  As  a significant 
hint  as  to  the  growing  disfavor  of  strikes  among  the  more  conserva- 
tive element  of  the  labor  unions,  we  quote  the  general  remarks  from 
a lodge  of  locomotive  engineers,  as  follows: 

“We  do  not  favor  strikes  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  only  then 
when  every  honorable  means  has  been  exhausted  in  settlement.  We 
had  rather  concede  part  in  question  than  to  resort  to  strikes  as  a sat- 
isfactory means  of  settlement,  as  it  is  only  a battle  of  strength,  rather 
than  of  principle.” 

As  a means  of  determining  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to  uniting  and 
focusing  strength,  we  asked  the  question:  Do  you  favor  federation 

of  heads  and  crafts?”  Forty-four  answered  “yes,”  and  only  four 
replied  “no.”  Three  of  these  were  railroad  employees,  and  one  a 
lodge  of  cigar-makers.  This  is  significant,  showing  as  it  does  the 
universal  feeling  among  the  railroad  brotherhoods  that  they  ought  to 
be  closely  affiliated  with  each  other  but  not  with  trades-unions  gen- 
erally. In  other  words,  exclusiveness  is  the  rule  among  railroad  em- 
ployees. In  four  of  the  blanks  answering  “yes”  to  this  question, 
they  modified  it  by  adding  such  explanations  of  their  position  as,  “ In 
some  ways  only”;  “Yes,  sir,  with  other  railroad  organizations”';  “In 
all  pertaining  to  the  same  class  of  labor”;  “Yes,  this  is  my  fight.” 

The  national  railway  organizations  are  in  themselves  very  strong, 
and  so  are  very  apathetic  about  uniting  their  strength  with  other 
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crafts,  though  the  answers  to  above  question  show  conclusively  that 
they  favor  federations  among  themselves,  by  heads  or  crafts.  Fifty- 
four  well-answered  blanks  were  returned  to  the  department,  divided 
as  follows:  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  14;  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  10;  Brotherhood  Railroad  Trainmen,  9;  Or- 
der of  Railway  Conductors,  6;  Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America, 
1;  Typographical  Union,  3;  Journeymen  Barbers’  Union,  2;  Brother- 
hood of  Painters  and  Decorators,  1;  Cigar-makers’  International 
Union,  6;  International  Association  of  Machinists,  1;  Retail  Clerks’ 
National  Union,  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
responded  the  best.  In  fact,  there  are  more  of  them  than  any  other 
craft.  Very  few  if  any  lodges  have  lapsed,  and  membership  is  in- 
creasing in  the  old  ones. 

Last  year  we  gave  extended  space  to  the  question  bearing  on  the 
official  organs  of  the  various  organizations.  This  year  all  the  blanks 
coming  into  the  office  report  on  this  question,  and  all  say  “ Yes.”  The 
principal  publications  are  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’ 
Journal,  published  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Locomotive  Firemen’s  Maga- 
zine, published  at  Peoria,  111. ; Railroad  Trainmen’s  J ournal,  published 
at  Peoria,  111.;  The  Railway  Conductor,  published  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Railroad  Telegrapher,  published  at  Peoria,  111.;  Cigar-makers’ 
Official  Journal,  published  at  Chicago,  111.;  Monthly  Journal  I.  A. 
of  M.,  published  at  Chicago,  111.;  Typographical  Journal,  published 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Barbers’  Journal,  published  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Railway  Employees’  Gazette,  official  organ  of  the  Switchmen’s  Union 
of  North  America,  published  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

There  are  many  more  official  publications,  all  issued  regularly  from 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  various  grand  bodies,  and  are  of  in- 
estimable value  in  giving  forth  to  the  members  the  best  thought  and 
late  news  of  the  crafts.  Progressive  ideas  and  a spirit  of  broad-gauge 
justice  pervade  the  higher  class  of  these  periodicals,  and  a marked 
improvement  in  mechanical  and  artistic  effect  is  noted  the  past  few 
years.  The  members  are  coming  to  look  upon  these  journals  as  a 
central  vehicle  of  presenting  the  views  and  grievances  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  craft.  It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  or  estimate  the 
good  accomplished  by  these  journals,  or  the  beneficent  results  of  their 
wide-spread  circulation.  None  of  the  old  ones  have  been  discontinued, 
and  several  new  local  ones  added  to  the  list.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  still  remains  the  central  body  of  all  the  organized  crafts 
throughout  the  country.  Its  last  annual  meeting  was  the  largest  ever 
held,  and  Mr.  Gompers  was  re-elected  president.  On  the  whole,  or- 
ganized labor  in  Kansas  is  on  the  incline,  and  in  as  satisfactory  a con- 
dition as  the  stringent  financial  and  industrial  affairs  will  naturally 
permit. 

Following  appear  the  tables  and  general  review  of  the  returns. 


STATISTICS  RELATIVE  TO  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

“ Number  you  pay  per  capita  tax  on.”  Forty-three  answers,  show- 
ing a total  of  1,397;  an  average  of  about  32  to  each  union. 

“ Have  you  gained  or  lost  in  membership?”  Seventeen  report  no 
change;  21  report  increase;  10  report  decrease. 

“ Increase  or  decrease  of  wages.”  Forty-two  answer  no  change, 
2 increase,  and  3 decrease. 

“ Have  the  hours  of  working  day  increased  or  decreased  ? ” Forty- 
six  answers  returned ; 44  report  no  change,  1 increase,  1 decrease. 

“ Has  immigration  affected  your  craft  ? ” Thirty-seven  answer  no, 
13  yes  ; total,  50. 

“Have  you  been  involved  in  strikes?  How  many?  Give  cause 
and  result.”  Three  answer  yes,  49  no;  total,  52.  Number  1,  by  loco- 
motive engineers:  Cause  of  strike,  violation  of  agreement  and  for  bet- 
ter wages;  result  not  given.  Number  2,  by  cigar-makers’  union: 
Cause,  manufacturers  tried  to  lower  wages  ; result,  won  by  the  union. 
Number  3 — cause  not  given. 

“ Have  you  been  involved  in  boycotts?  Cause  and  result.”  Forty- 
one  answered  no,  6 answered  yes;  total,  47.  Of  the  6 answering  yes, 
No.  1,  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decoraters  of  America,  of  Wyan- 
dotte county,  gave  cause:  “Armour  Packing  Company  discharged  a 
great  number  of  union  men,  and  as  we  are  represented  in  the  trades’ 
assembly,  we  indorsed  the  boycott;  no  result  given.  No.  2,  by  a 
lodge  of  switchmen,  gave  the  cause  as  above;  result  reported  good. 
Nos.  3,  4,  5 and  6 were  lodges  of  cigar-makers,  and  gave  cause  for  boy- 
cott as  follows:  “We  boycott  all  tenement-house  goods  and  all  goods 
not  bearing  the  union  label.” 

“ Have  you  had  any  trouble  settled  by  grievance  or  arbitration 
committee  ?”  Thirty-three  answered  no,  15  yes;  total,  48. 

“ Give  annual  dues,  meetings,  etc.,  of  your  local  body.”  Twenty- 
eight  meet  twice  a month,  8 once  a month,  10  four  times  a month,  2 
three  times  a month.  Dues  range  from  75  cents  to  $33  per  year, 
according  to  the  insurance  benefits  of  the  different  orders. 

“ Do  you  affiliate  with  a local  central  body,  such  as  central  unions 
or  trades’  assembly?”  Eleven  answer  yes,  35  no;  total,  46. 

“Do  you  affiiliate  with  a national  labor  body,  such  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  Knights  of  Labor?”  Ten  answer  yes  ( A.  F. 
of  L.);  44  do  not  answer  the  question. 

“ Has  your  organization  an  official  organ?”  All  reply  yes. 

“Does  your  organization  have  any  plan  of  education  or  unionism 
training?”  Twenty-eight  answer  no,  15  yes;  total,  43. 

“ How  is  the  spirit  of  unionism  in  your  craft?”  Forty-five  answer 
good,  4 poor,  1 fair;  total,  50. 
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“ Does  your  organization  favor  political  effort  for  the  furthering 
the  cause  of  labor?”  Thirty-one  answer  yes,  18  no;  total,  49. 

“ What  is  the  feeling  as  to  the  outlook  for  your  craft?  ” Thirty-six 
answer  good,  7 fair,  5 poor;  total,  48. 

“ Do  you  have  features  of  insurance,  sick  benefits,  or  death  in- 
demnity?” Four  have  all  three,  13  have  disability  benefits,  30  have 
sick  benefits,  16  have  death  benefits  only;  many  of  these  are  paired. 

“Do  you  favor  federation  of  heads  of  crafts?”  Forty-four  answer 
yes,  4 no;  total,  48. 

“What  is  the  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  your  section  toward 
organized  labor?”  Forty-five  answer  good,  1 fair;  total,  46. 

“ How  much  per  capita  tax  does  your  union  pay  ? ” Total  tax  paid 
by  30  unions  answering  this  question,  $2,031.28;  lowest  per  year,  $12, 
for  an  entry  lodge  of  locomotive  firemen;  $324  from  lodge  of  cigar- 
makers. 

“ How  does  your  union  feel  about  compulsory  arbitration  ? ” Thirty- 
one  reply  favorably,  7 unfavorably;  total,  38. 

“Has  your  union  gained  or  lost  in  membership?  Give  cause.” 
Nine  report  a loss,  and  give  as  causes:  Withdrawal,  transferred,  dull 
trade,  non-payment  of  dues,  loss  of  position.  Six  report  gains,  as 
follows:  50  per  cent,  union  meeting,  increase  of  work,  agitation;  50 
per  cent,  benefits. 

“Did  you  celebrate  labor  day  this  year?”  Thirty-six  reply  no, 
15  yes,  3 no  answer;  total,  54. 

“ Give  explanation  of  system  of  insurance  used,  expense  benefits, 
etc.  Forty  answer,  14  did  not  answer;  total,  54.  Of  the  40  answer- 
ing, various  systems  are  shown,  among  which  are:  Fraternal  assess- 
ments, straight  life,  and  accident,  ranging  in  cost,  $5  per  $500,  $14  per 
$1,000,  $25  per  $1,500,  $38  per  $2,000.  While  blanks  do  not  indicate 
the  nature  of  all  systems  of  operation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  to  95 
per  cent,  of  insurance  operated  by  the  unions  is  on  the  fraternal- 
assessment  plan. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Typographical  Union. — If  the  following  law  could  be  passed,  I 
think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  labor:  Where  an  employee  sues  an 
employer  for  wages,  and  a verdict  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the  amount  sued  for,  $5  as  at- 
torney’s fee  for  the  plaintiff. 

Retail  Clerks ’ Union. — -We  demand  early  closing  of  stores,  and 
especially  that  stores  be  closed  on  Sundays. 

German  Barbers'1  Union. — We  favor  a law  enacted  compelling 
every  tonsor  to  pass  an  examination  before  he  can  work  at  the  trade. 
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This  does  not  affect  apprentices.  This  is  being  agitated  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  by  first-class  workmen.  The  same  to  prevent 
barber  schools  from  existing. 

B.  of  L.  E. — We  are  favorable  towards  legislation  maintaining  onr 
present  wages,  restriction  of  pauper  wages  and  immigration.  Also 
for  men  to  have  their  proper  rest,  and  not  be  overworked. 

Locomotive  Engineers. — We  think  your  department  is  doing  great 
good  for  organized  labor. 

Cigar -makers. — Our  trade  was  very  bad  throughout  the  year, 
mainly  caused  by  the  attempts  at  enforcing  the  prohibitory  law. 
There  is  no  other  reason  why  our  trade  should  not  have  been  as  good 
as  the  year  before. 

Railroad  Conductors. — We  desire  that  our  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors urge  the  bill  for  compulsory  arbitration,  and  hope  they  will  work 
for  same. 

Sivitchmen.—We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  labor  or- 
ganizations are  all  that  is  saving  this  country  to-day.  We  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  federation. 

Railway  Trainmen.—  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  is 
composed  of  conductors,  brakemen,  yardmen,  and  train  baggagemen. 
We  have  three  classes  of  insurance  which  pay  disability  and  death. 
Class  A,  $400.  It  costs  a member  75  cents  a month,  and  25  cents 
dues.  Class  B,  $800,  costs  $1.50  a month  and  25  cents  dues.  Class  C, 
$1,200,  costs  $2  a month  and  25  cents  dues.  A member  can  take  one  or 
all  of  these,  but  must  take  one  class.  We  have  had  but  little  trouble 
here.  What  we  have  had  has  all  been  settled  by  grievance  com- 
mittee. We  get  paid  mileage  and  overtime.  We  have  good  contract 
with  the  company.  When  the  hours  increase,  we  get  paid  accord- 
ingly. Business  has  been  good  with  us. 

Railway  Trainmen. — What  we  want  more  than  anything  else  is 
the  universal  use  of  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes.  It  would  be 
a great  saving  of  lives  in  our  craft,  and  to  the  public  in  general. 

Locomotive  Engineers. — We  do  not  favor  strikes,  only  in  extreme 
cases,  and  only  then  when  every  honorable  means  have  been  exhausted 
in  settlement.  We  would  concede  part  in  question  rather  than  resort 
to  strikes,  as  we  do  not  consider  strikes  as  a satisfactory  means  of  set- 
tlement, as  it  is  only  a battle  of  strength  rather  than  of  principle. 

Railway  Conductors. — In  regard  to  immigration,  it  does  not  at 
present  hurt  us,  but  is  putting  so  much  cheap  labor  in  our  country 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  felt. 

Cigar -makers. — We  think  that  compulsory  arbitration  can  only  re- 
sult in  settling  difficulties  in  favor  of  the  moneyed  classes. 
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Locomotive  Firemen. — I am  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  if 
there  can  be  means  devised  to  keep  capital  from  buying  arbitration 
committees,  which  is  nearly  an  impossibility. 

Cigar -makers. — We  paid  25  cents  per  month  per  capita  on  25  mem- 
bers to  the  state  federation  of  labor  up  to  January  1,  1897,  but  have 
heard  since  that  the  state  federation  of  labor  has  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Painters  a7id  Decorators. — This  union  was  formed  on  May  8, 1896, 
after  nearly  four  years  labor,  but  owing  to  our  union  going  into  poli- 
tics there  was  a chasm  opened  up  which  has  kept  our  union  on  the 
ragged  edge;  but  I think  that  we  have  bridged  the  chasm  and  every- 
thing will  be  coming  out  all  right. 

Journeymen  Barbers. — The  barbers’  union  and  all  other  unions 
here,  including  a great  many  prominent  citizens,  are  in  favor  of  our 
bill  being  presented  to  the  legislature  requiring  barbers  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years,  or  be  examined  by  a board  of  competent 
barbers  before  they  can  work  at  the  trade.  It  protects  the  public  as 
well  as  the  barbers  who  have  learned  the  trade. 

Railway  Trainmen. — I believe  we  would  have  better  results  if  all 
belonged  to  one  railroad  order,  thus  greatly  lessening  our  expenses, 
and  I believe  it  will  be  our  only  safe  help  in  getting  what  we  ask  for. 

Locomotive  Engineers. — Do  away  with  agitators  and  mischief- 
makers.  Go  before  the  public  with  clean  and  honest  men.  We  may 
not  have  any  fear  of  the  future.  Loyalty  is  confidence  between  em- 
ployee and  employer. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Industrial  Statistics,  ) 
and  Factory  Inspection,  Topeka,  Kan.  J 

To  His  Excellency  John  W.  Leedy , Governor : 

Sir— I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the.  thirteenth  annual  report  of 
this  Bureau,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section  3,  chapter  188,  Laws  of 
1885.  I beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  the  active  interest  taken  by 
your  excellency  in  the  work  of  this  department,  for  your  sincere  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  toiling  masses,  for  your  confidence  in  me  and  aid  in  my  efforts  to 
protect  the  interests  of  labor  by  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  behalf  of  the  wage-workers  of  our  state,  and  for  your  encouragement 
in  the  economic  and  sociological  investigations  made  by  this  department.  Great 
care  and  zealouis  effort  have  been  made,  entailing  a vast  amount  of  laborious  work 
in  the  compilation  of  the  facts  and  the  information  contained  in  the  several  chap- 
ters of  this  report,  with  a view  of  presenting  as  far  as  the  limited  means  would 
permit  a concise  and  authentic  report  on  the  labor  and  industrial  conditions  of 
our  state,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  several  phases 
of  the  economic  and  sociological  systems  that  operate  under  our  present  civiliza- 
tion ; and  we  indulge  the  hope  that  this  report  will  prove  of  value  to  the  student 
who  truly  desires  information  relative  to  our  state’s  welfare. 

With  sentiments  of  highest  regard,  I remain,  yours  very  respectfully, 


Commissioner. 
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their  encouragement  and  interest  in  the  work,  and  trust  that  this  vol- 
ume may  meet  with  their  approval  and  commendation. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics  is  devoted  to  the  following  subjects : 

Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Concerns. — This  investigation 
covers  521  establishments,  with  a capital  invested  of  $26,400,919. 
Seventy-four  recognized  trade  industries  are  tabulated.  Sixteen 
thousand  employes  are  represented  in  the  investment  and  operation 
of  the  $26,400,919,  their  annual  wages  amounting  to  nearly  $7,500,000. 

Wage-Earners. — The  investigation  of  the  economic,  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  organized  and  unorganized  labor  reaches  a 
total  of  3,322  wage-earners.  These  are  divided  into  forty  recognized 
trades  or  callings,  while  a large  number  are  classified  as  miscellaneous. 

Zinc  and  Lead  Industry. — This  industry  has  been  investigated 
very  thoroughly,  and  an  exhaustive  showing  is  given  of  the  resources, 
general  operation,  method  of  leasing  lands,  treatment  of  ores,  illus- 
trated with  cuts  and  diagrams  of  the  work,  showing  a total  output  for 
1897  of  151,106,000  pounds  of  zinc  ore,  with  29,286,450  pounds  of 
lead  ore,  with  a total  value  of  $2,034,988,  an  increase  over  1896  of 
$183,150. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas. — An  investigation  of  this  new  in- 
dustry of  our  state  reveals  many  things  hitherto  unknown  by  our  citi- 
zens. Reports  received  from  seventy-eight  oil-wells,  located  in  five 
counties,  show  an  output  of  90,000  barrels  per  annum,  of  a value  of 
$54,000.  Reports  received  concerning  quantity  of  gas  from  seventy- 
two  wells,  located  in  seven  counties,  show  the  output  to  be  from  eight 
to  twelve  million  cubic  feet  per  well  per  twenty-four  hours,  with  a 
commercial  value  of  $155,500  per  annum.  This  output  only  indicates 
the  possibilities  of  this  field,  which  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 

Unsold  Government,  School  and  Railroad-Grant  Lands. — 
This  report  shows  by  counties  the  number  of  acres  available  for 
settlement  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  entry,  etc. 

Factory  Inspection. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Bureau  a detailed  statement  and  tabulation  of  factory  inspection  is 
made,  together  with  recommendations  made  by  the  inspector,  and  a 
record  of  the  compliance  or  non-compliance  therewith. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. — In  this  chapter 
a review  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  under  the  present  law  is  given, 
with  suggestions  for  "certain  things  necessary  to  its  efficiency  and 
future  work.  In  addition  to  the  above  routine  work  of  the  Bureau, 
investigations  were  made  touching  upon  the  following  social  and  eco- 
nomic subjects  which  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  people  of  our 
state : ' 

Assessment  and  Taxation. — This  subject  was  investigated  cover- 
ing a field  of  thirty  counties,  using  as  a basis  nearly  4000  transfers  of 
real  estate,  having  a selling  value  of  $4,407,062,  together  with  com- 
parisons of  assessment  and  taxation  on  investments  in  manufacturing 
and  industrial  concerns  consisting  of  grounds,  buildings,  machinery, 
etc.,  reaching  an  amount  equal  to  $23,749,463  or  a total  value  of  in- 
vestment of  $28,156,525,  whose  total  assessed  value  amounts  to  $3,846,- 
571,  or  13.6  percent,  of  the  total  investment,  or  86.4  per  cent,  less  than 
the  law  requires. 

Gas,  Water,  Electric  Light,  Street  Railways,  and  Tele- 
phones.— This  investigation  covers  131  plants,  with  a total  cost  of 
construction  of  $9,194,463.  Comparisons  were  made  between  private 
and  municipal  operation  of  public  utilities;  also  the  subject  of  fran- 
chises of  street  railways  and  the  operation  of  telephone  plants. 

Cooperation  and  Labor  Exchange. — This  chapter  is  devoted 
to  cobperative  industries  operated  within  the  state,  and  other  systems 
of  like  nature.  Labor  exchanges  and  their  operation  are  fully  defined. 
Reports  are  shown  from  cobperative  mercantile  establishments, 
creameries,  cheese  factories,  coal-mines,  mills,  mutual  fire-insurance 
associations,  and  live-stock  associations,  showing  the  benefits  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  cobperative  principle. 

Annual  Reports. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
creating  the  Bureau  calls  for  annual  reports.  As  is  usual,  manufac- 
turing industries  do  not  post  up  their  books  until  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to  issue  a 
report  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  Other  portions 
of  the  report  may  be  ready,  yet  the  manufacturing  reports  must  be 
collected  and  tabulated  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  thus 
delaying  the  issuance  of  the  report  until  some  months  later.  This 
condition  seems  unchangeable  and  in  part  accounts  for  the  delay  in 
the  issuance  of  the  present  report.  Another  cause  of  delay  in  issuing 
the  report  is  the  lack  of  postage  and  express  funds. 

Postage. — On  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office,  the  Commissioner 
found  that  the  postage  and  express  fund  for  the  current  year  was 
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about  exhausted  and  the  current  report  could  not  be  sent  out  until 
the  appropriation  for  the  following  year  became  available.  Investiga- 
tion seems  to  indicate  that  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  prevalent 
for  some  years,  thus  causing  each  Commissioner  unavoidable  delay  in 
distributing  his  annual  report.  This  delay  in  sending  out  annual  re- 
ports should  be  overcome  by  a special  appropriation  of  $500  for  post- 
age, to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  utilize  the  current  work  of  the 
Bureau  by  immediately  sending  out  the  report  wdien  printed. 


PART  I. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION. 


In  all  ages,  among  the  instruments  of  tyrannical  power,  unjust 
taxation  has  been  foremost;  hence,  within  this  system  or  power  of 
taxation  lie  the  happiness  and  prosperity  or  the  oppression  and  deg- 
radation of  the  people.  A just  system  of  taxation  forms  the  only 
true  foundation  for  every  kind  of  government,  be  it  monarchial  or  re- 
publican. The  kind  of  government  matters  not;  it  is  the  astern 
through  which  the  taxing  power  is  enforced  that  either  oppresses 
the  people,  or  measures  their  prosperity ; that  taxes  the  poor  more,  or 
the  rich  less ; that  with  the  stroke  of  the  pen  makes  servants  and 
slaves  of  the  one  class  and  masters  of  the  other.  In  a word,  the  auto- 
cratic exercise  of  such  power  sooner  or  later  undermines  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  endangers  the  government  that  makes  such  a sys- 
tem possible;  for,  as  Professor  Ely  very  aptly  says:  c‘ Taxation  may 
create  monopolies,  or  it  may  prevent  them ; it  may  diffuse  wealth,  or 
it  may  concentrate  it ; it  may  promote  liberty  and  equal  rights,  or  it 
may  tend  to  the  establishment  of  tyranny  and  despotism ; it  may  be 
used  to  bring  about  reforms,  or  it  may  be  so  laid  as  to  aggravate  ex- 
isting grievances  and  foster  dissension  and  hatred  among  the  classes ; 
taxation  may  be  so  controlled  by  the  skilful  hand  as  to  give  free 
scope  to  every  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  wealth  or  the  advance- 
ment of  all  true  interests  of  state  and  cities,  or  it  may  be  so  shaped 
by  ignoramuses  as  to  place  a dead  weight  on  the  community  in  the 
race  for  industrial  supremacy.” 

It  requires  little  thought  or  calculation  to  the  ordinary  mind  to 
prove  upon  whom  ultimately  falls  the  burden  of  unjust  taxation.  As 
the  pressure  becomes  greater  than  the  rich  care  to  assume,  prices  of 
products  are  so  shifted  that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  work- 
ing men  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  major  portion.  Thus  are  formed 
two  classes  : an  aristocracy  of  wealth  — non-tax-paying  — and  a class 
of  excessive  tax-paying  producers. 

The  fact  that  the  laborer  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  all  produc- 
tivity, and  the  laboring  classes  have  been  for  ages  the  victims  of  a 
spoilation  tax  system,  the  Bureau  considers  sufficient  reason  for  this 
investigation,  and  believing  that  public  interests  could  be  no  better 
subserved  than  by  an  investigation  into  the  methods  of  assessment 
and  taxation  prevailing  in  this  state,  such  an  inquiry  was  undertaken 
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by  this  department.  That  the  inquiry  comes  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  this  Bureau  there  is  no  doubt,  when  the  statute  under 
which  it  is  operated  is  consulted.  The  limited  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commissioner  was  the  greatest  barrier  to  a successful  inquiry, 
but  the  possible  results  encouraged  the  undertaking,  limited  though 
it  might  be. 

It  was  determined  to  confine  the  investigation  to  comparisons  be- 
tween the  assessed  valuation  and  real  or  selling  value  of  real  property, 
one  reason  being  that  record  evidence  was  obtainable,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  appropriation  available  for  the  use  of  this  de- 
partment would  not  permit  of  an  extended  inquiry.  It  was  further 
determined  to  confine  the  investigation  to  such  real  property  as 
had  been  sold  between  March  1 and  September  1,  1897,  using  such 
transfers  only  where  the  conveyance  was  made  by  warranty  deed  and 
which  gave  evidence  of  being  an  actual,  bona  fide  sale.  Accordingly, 
a schedule  was  prepared,  to  be  filled  by  registers  of  deeds  and  county 
clerks,  that  portion  of  the  schedule  filled  by  the  registers  of  deeds 
showing  a detailed  description  of  the  real  property  conveyed,  the  con- 
sideration named  in  the  deed,  and  the  book  and  page  in  which  the 
deed  is  recorded.  That  portion  of  the  schedule  filled  by  the  county 
clerk  shows  the  assessed  valuation,  the  per  cent,  of  levy,  the  amount 
of  taxes  levied,  the  township  or  city  in  which  the  property  is  located, 
and  the  volume  and  page  of  the  record  in  which  assessed  valuation  is 
shown.  This  enabled  the  Commissioner  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween the  real  or  selling  value  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  trans- 
fers recorded  for  the  period  covered.  A copy  of  one  page  of  the 
assessment  data  received  from  Shawnee  county  is  here  given,  that  the 
student  of  this  question  may  understand  the  basis  upon  which  our 
tables  and  analyses  are  compiled. 

Copies  of  this  schedule  were  sent  to  all  registers  of  deeds  in  this 
state  with  the  request  that  they  fill  out  that  portion  of  the  schedule 
designed  for  them  and  hand  the  same  to  the  county  clerk,  notifying 
the  Commissioner  when  their  work  was  complete.  In  twenty  counties 
the  registers  of  deeds  complied  with  this  request,  but  in  the  remaining 
counties  the  registers  or  clerks,  because  of  their  already  heavy,  duties, 
or  through  neglect,  failed  to  furnish  the  data  requested,  and  in  some  in- 
stances refused  to  furnish  the  data  for  no  other  reason  than  in  their 
opinion  they  were  not  required  to  by  law.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
here  that  the  legislature  no  doubt  contemplated  that  the  county  of- 
ficers should  furnish  this  Bureau  such  statistical  information  as  they 
might  be  reasonably  called  upon  to  give,  as  section  5 of  chapter  72, 
General  Statutes  of  1897,  being  the  statute  creating  this  department, 
reads  as  follows:  “Sec.  5.  All  state,  county,  township  and  city  of- 

ficers are  hereby  directed  to  furnish  said  commissioner  upon  his  re- 
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quest  all  statistical  information  in  reference  to  labor  which  shall  be  in 
their  possession  as  such  officers.”  In  many  instances  the  county  officers 
informed  the  Bureau  that  they  could  not  see  that  the  question  of  as- 
sessment and  taxation  had  anything  to  do  with  “in  reference  to  labor,” 
and  therefore  they  were  not  obliged  to  perform  the  service  requested. 
This  weak  point  in  the  law  proved  very  detrimental  to  this  investiga- 
tion, as  it  has  in  other  investigations  made  by  this  department,  when 
public  officers  were  called  upon  for  statistics. 

However,  with  the  data  furnished  by  the  twenty  counties,  together 
with  the  data  of  ten  other  counties  obtained  by  special  agents,  a 
sufficient  showing  is  made,  covering  as  it  does  portions  of  the  entire  ; 
state,  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  assessment  and  taxation 
methods  of  the  state. 

In  order  that  all  may  understand  the  legal  basis  of  valuations  upon 
which  assessments  shall  be  based  as  contemplated  by  the  present  tax 
law,  the  statutes  governing  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty are  here  given: 

Chapter  158,  section  44,  General  Statutes  of  1897:  “Personal  prop- 
erty shall  be  valued  at  the  usual  selling  price  in  money  at  the  place  ! 
where  the  same  may  be  held;  but  if  there  be  no  selling  price  known 
to  the  person  required  to  fix  the  value  thereon,  it  shall  be  valued  at 
such  price  as  is  believed  could  be  obtained  therefor  in  money  at  such 
time  and  place.  Current  money,  whether  in  possession  or  on  deposit, 
subject  to  be  withdrawn  on  demand  or  within  one  year  from  the  date  j 
of  deposit,  shall  be  entered  in  the  statement  at  the  full  amount 
thereof.  Depreciated  bank  notes  shall  be  entered  in  the  statement 
at  their  current  value.” 

The  law  on  the  assessment  of  real  property  reads  as  follows: 

Chapter  158,  section  74,  General  Statutes  of  1897:  “The  assessors  \ 
shall,  from  actual  view  and  from  the  best  sources  of  information  \ 
within  his  reach,  determine  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  true  value  \ 
of  all  taxable  real  property  in  money  within  his  township  or  city,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

“Sec.  75.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  examine  all  such 
buildings  and  other  improvements  as  are  not  expressly  exempt  from  ; 
taxation  but  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  improvements  thereon  < 
shall  be  entered  on  the  list  in  a single  aggregate. 

“Sec.  76.  Each  parcel  of  real  property  shall  be  valued  at  its  true 
value  in  money,  the  value  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  assessor  \ 
from  actual  view  and  inspection  of  the  property;  but  the  price  at  ; 
which  such  real  property  would  sell  at  auction  or  forced  sale  shall 
not  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  such  true  value.  All  the  real  property  \ 
belonging  to  religious,  literary,  scientific,  benevolent  or  charitable 
institutions  or  societies,  as  well  as  all  school  or  university  lands  leased  ' 
or  held  for  profit  shall  be  valued  at  such  price  as  the  assessor  believes  3 
such  estate  would  command  in  money.”* 


Keeping  the  above  statute  in  mind,  it  wTas  believed  that  the  “ true 
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value  in  money  ” could  best  be  determined  by  using  the  consideration 
named  in  the  deed  as  the  true  value  where  an  actual,  bona  fide  sale 
was  made,  and  while  it  may  be  true  that  in  certain  isolated  cases  the 
consideration  named  in  the  deed  does  not  represent  the  true  value  in 
money  of  the  property  in  question,  it  is  believed  that  in  the  great 
number  of  transfers  used  in  this  investigation  the  “true  value  in 
money”  is  more  nearly  obtained  than  by  any  other  process,  and  may 
be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

To  determine  the  action  of  the  various  township  and  city  assessors, 
under  section  42  of  chapter  158,  General  Statutes  of  1897,  a letter  of 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  various  county  clerks  of  the  state,  ask- 
ing for  the  desired  information.  In  response  to  that  inquiry  seventy- 
two  counties  were  heard  from.  The  law  governing  the  township  and 
city  assessors  in  arriving  at  the  basis  of  assessment  is  as  follows  : 

Chapter  158,  section  42,  General  Statutes  of  1897 : “ The  several 

township  and  city  assessors  shall  meet  at  the  county-seat  in  their  re- 
spective counties  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  in  each  year,  and  then 
agree  upon  an  equal  basis  of  valuation  of  such  property  as  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  assess.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  of 
each  county  to  notify  such  township  or  city  assessors  at  least  ten 
days  previously  of  the  date  of  such  meeting. 

Under  this  statute  the  assessors  of  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
meet  to  agree  upon  an  equal  basis  of  assessment  as  above  indicated. 
It  is  the  first  step  in  the  assessment  of  property,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
first  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  investigation  herewith  presented. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  language  of  the  statute  is,  “ and  then  agree 
upon  an  equal  basis  of  valuation  of  such  property  as  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  assess.”  Sections  44,  74,  75  and  76  of  chapter  158  are 
quoted  above,  and  certainly  plainly  indicate  the  valuation  that  the 
legislature  intended  to  place  upon  all  assessable  property,  viz.,  “its 
true  value  in  money.”  With  what  degree  of  success  the  assessors 
follow  out  the  law  may  be  partially  determined  by  the  table  following, 
which  shows  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  reaL  and  personal 
property  as  agreed  upon  by  the  assessors  in  March,  1897,  being  for 
the  year  which  our  investigation  covers. 

The  following  table,  No.  I,  shows  the  result  of  their  agreement: 
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TABLE  No.  I.— Basis  of  Assessment  for  Real  and  Personal  Property  for  1897,  as  agreed  upon 
by  Township  and  City  Assessors. 


Counties. 

Per  acre. 

Improve- 

ments... 

W 

CD 

P 

% 

Personal..  ^ 

Counties. 

Per  acre. 

g.3 
? | 

% 

W 

CD 

P . 
% 

Personal..  ^ 

$2  00  to  $7  00 

40 

Lyon 

50 

50 

25 

25 

Marshall 

25 

25 

50  to  3 00 

McPherson 

40 

40 

1 75  to  3 00 

10 

Miami 

33% 

33% 

20 

25 

Mitchell 

40 

40 

20 

33% 

Morris 

$2  00  to  $10  00 

40 

40 

1 25  to  10  66 

33% 

Neosho 

33% 

33% 

50 

33% 

Ness 

1 00  to  1 50 

25 

50 

1 25  to  25  00 

Osage  

Av.  $4  12% 

50 

33% 

50 

Osborne 

40 

40 

Clark 

50  to  1 50 

Ottawa 

1 25  to  25  00 

25 

25 

Clay 

33% 

33% 

Pawnee 

50 

50 

Cloud 

33% 

33% 

Phillips 

60 

60 

Coffey 

33% 

33% 

Pottawatomie.. 

33% 

33% 

Comanche 

62*4 

Pratt 

1 00  to  2 50 

Cowley 

20 

33% 

Rawlins 

50  to  4 00 

100 

100 

Decatur 

100 

100 

Reno 

25 

33% 

Dickinson  

25 

33% 

Republic 

300 

10 

20 

33% 

Elk 

50  to  40  00 

40 

Rice 

1 00  to  5 00 

25 

30 

Ellis 

33% 

33% 

Riley 

1 50  to  40  00 

33% 

33% 

Ford 

1 00  to  8 00 

50 

33% 

Rooks 

33% 

33% 

Franklin.,  . 

50 

50 

Rush 

1 00  to  5 00 

10 

33% 

Geary 

33% 

33% 

Russell 

33% 

33% 

Gove 

200 

33% 

Saline 

33% 

33% 

Graham 

80 

33% 

Sedgwick 

30 

30 

Grant 

200 

33% 

Seward 

75  to  4 50 

75 

33% 

Gray 

200 

Shawnee 

33% 

50 

Greeley  

100 

50 

Sheridan 

1 25  to  2 50 

100 

Hamilton 

50  to  7 00 

Sherman 

75  to  1 50 

50 

Hodgeman 

100 

90 

Smith 

2 00  to  20  00 

33% 

Jackson 

20 

33% 

Stafford 

1 00  to  8 00 

10 

40 

Jefferson 

33% 

33% 

Stanton  

1 00 

ioo’ 

75 

Jewell 

50 

50 

Stevens  

1 50  to  2 00 

Johnson 

6 00  to  11  00 

20 

33% 

Sumner. . . . 

33% 

33% 

Kearny 

50  to  2 00 

Thomas 

2 00  to  2 25 

100 

50 

Kingman 

1 00  to  5 00 

33% 

33% 

Trego 

50 

33% 

Kiowa 

50  to  70 

Wabaunsee 

1 50  to  10  00 

20 

20 

33% 

Labette 

50 

50 

Washington  ... 

33% 

33% 

Lane 

1 25  to  3 25 

100 

50 

Wichita 

75  to  1 25 

33% 

100 

33% 

Leavenworth. . . 

33% 

33% 

Wilson 

33% 

33% 

Lincoln 

33% 

33% 

Woodson 

1 50  to  7 00 

50 

50 

50 

Linn 

50 

50 

Wyandotte 

33% 

33% 

Logan 

35% 

33% 

Map  No.  1 illustrates  the  extent  of  the  violation  of  law  by  assessors  changing 
the  basis  of  assessed  valuation  from  its  true  value,  on  real  and  personal  property, 
the  law  contemplating  100  per  cent.,  or  true  value  in  money.  The  full  length  of 
bars  in  the  map  indicate  100  per  cent.;  that  part  of  bar  solid  black  indicates  the 
amount  of  assessment  agreed  upon  by  county  assessors;  the  bar  marked  “R”  in- 
dicates the  assessment  on  real  estate;  the  bar  marked  “P”  indicates  the  assess- 
ment on  personal  property. 
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While  this  table  tells  its  own  unpleasant  truths,  the  extent  of  the 
violation  of  the  law  it  points  out  is  portrayed  more  vividly,  perhaps, 
in  the  accompanying  graphic  map  (Map  No.  1 ),  as  both  the  picture 
of  the  county  and  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  are  shown  together. 
As  may  be  seen  by  either  the  table  or  the  map,  in  but  two  counties — 
Rawlins  and  Decatur — of  the  seventy- two  counties  represented  is  the 
agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  both  real  and  personal  property  in 
conformity  with  the  law ; for  there  is  certainly  no  warrant  or  author- 
ity in  law  for  the  assessment  of  property  at  one-half,  one-third  or 
any  other  part  of  “its  true  value  in  money.”  In  six  other  counties, 
Greeley,  Hodgeman,  Lane,  Stanton,  Thomas,  and  Wichita,  the  asses- 
sors agreed  to  assess  real  property  at  100  per  cent,  of  its  value ; and 
in  one  other  county,  Sheridan,  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  is  100 
per  cent,  for  personal  property.  In  three  other  counties,  Gove,  Gray, 
and  Grant,  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  real  property  is  200  per 
cent.,  or  twice  its  “ true  value  in  money.”  The  foregoing  named 
counties  are  all  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state.  In  the 
other  sixty  counties  represented  in  the  table  and  map,  the  agreed 
basis  of  assessment  ranges  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  true  value,  the  greater  number  agreeing  on  33J  per  cent., 
with  a tendency  to  agree  upon  a smaller  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state. 

The  following  table  of  bars  indicates  another  phase  of  the  agreed 
basis  of  assessment  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  erroneous  position 
of  the  assessors  undertaking  to  fix  a value  other  than  that  con- 
templated by  law.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  first  eight  counties  in 
the  accompanying  bar  table,  or  comparative  scale,  the  actual  per  cent, 
of  assessed  valuation  to  true  value,  as  determined  by  this  investiga- 
tion made  in  these  counties,  ranges  from  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent., 
in  Brown  county,  to  six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.,  in  Shawnee  county, 
higher  than  the  basis  agreed  upon.  In  the  nine  counties  following, 
the  actual  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation,  determined  as  above,  ranges 
from  one-third  of  one  per  cent.,  in  Neosho  county,  to  170  per  cent., 
in  Gove  county,  lower  than  the  basis  of  value  agreed  upon. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  what  this  matter  of  starting  wrong 
in  the  assessment  of  property  is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  injustice 
and  unequal  results  that  follow,  and  the  repeal  of  this  one  section  of 
law  under  which  the  assessors  assume  to  get  their  authority  for  their 
action  would  perhaps  more  nearly  correct  the  evils  of  the  tax  system 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  variation,  if  any,  in  the  per  cent, 
of  assessed  valuation  to  real  value  between  large  and  small  holdings 
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COMPARATIVE  SCALE  SHOWING  AGREED  BASIS  OF  VALUATION  AND  ACTUAL  PER 
CENT.  OF  ASSESSED  VALUATION. 


Standard,  or  100 

Bourbon  County. 
Agreed  basis..  20 
Actual  per  ct . . 32.8 

Brown. 

Agreed  basis..  20 
Actual  per  ct . . 20.2 

Mitchell. 
Agreed  basis..  40 
Actual  per  ct . . 42.1 

Republic. 

Agreed  basis..  20  - 

Actual  per  ct . . 21 

Russell. 

Agreed  basis . . 33% 
Actual  per  ct . . 36.4 

Sedgwick. 
Agreed  basis..  30 
Actual  per  ct..  41 

Shawnee. 
Agreed  basis..  33% 
Actual  per  ct . . 40 

Wabaunsee. 
Agreed  basis . . 20 
Actual  per  ct . . 26 

Atchison. 
Agreed  basis..  25 
Actual  per  ct. . 19.6 

Ford. 

Agreed  basis..  50 
Actual  per  ct . . 33.6 

' Franklin. 
Agreed  basis..  50 
Actual  per  ct . . 29.2 

Leavenworth. 
Agreed  basis..  33% 
Actual  per  ct . . 31.7 

Neosho. 

Agreed  basis..  33% 
Actual  per  ct . . 33 

Riley. 

Agreed  basis..  33% 
Actual  per  ct . . 28.7 

Wyandotte. 
Agreed  basis..  33% 
Actual  per  ct . . 24 . 2 

Lane. 

Agreed  basis.  100 
Actual  per  ct . . 33.7 

Gove. 

Agreed  basis..  200 
Actual  per  ct . . 30 
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MAP  \«.  4,  Showing-  Average  Maximum  and  Minimum  per  cent,  of  Assessed  Valuation  to  Selling  Value  of  Lands,  by  Groups. 
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Note. — The  above  indicates  the  average  maximum  and  minimum  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  the  true  or  selling  value  by  groups  of  large  and  small  holdings  of  lands, 
compared  with  the  average  for  the  county.  The  classification  of  groups  from  “A”  to  “G”  are  found  in  table  No.  III.  The  full  length  of  lower  bar  in  each  county  represents 
the  average  for  the  county.  The  black  portion  of  lower  bar  indicates  the  minimum  per  cent,  and  group;  the  upper  or  consecutive- bars  indicate  the  maximum  percent,  and  group. 
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Note. — The  above  map  illustrates  the  maximum  and  minimum  per  cent,  that  the  taxes  are  to  the  real  or  selling  value  of  lands,  based  upon  groups  of  large  and  small  hold- 
ings, as  compared  with  the  average  per  cent,  for  the  county.  The  full  length  of  lower  bar  in  each  county  indicates  the  average  for  the  county,  while  the  black  portion  of  same 
indicates  the  per  cent,  of  the  minimum  by  groups;  the  upper  black  bar  or  consecutive  bars  indicate  the  maximum  per  cent,  by  groups  in  the  county. 
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of  property,  the  assessment  data  obtained  were  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tinct groups,  as  follows : 

Where  the  value  of  the  holding  was  — 

Less  than  $250,  known  as  group  “A.” 

Between  $250  and  $500,  group  “B.” 

“ $500  and  $1000,  group  “0.” 

“ $1000  and  $2500,  group  “ D.” 

“ $2500  and  $5000,  group  “ E.” 

“ $5000  and  $10,000,  group  “F.” 

$10,000  and  upwards,  group  “G.” 

Accordingly,  the  transfers  of  the  thirty  counties  examined  were 
grouped  by  counties  under  their  respective  value  of  holdings,  and 
the  following  tables  show  : ( 1 ) The  number  of  transfers.  ( 2 ) The 

number  of  acres  or  lots.  (3)  Value  of  holdings.  (4)  The  real  or 
selling  value,  total,  and  average  per  acre  or  lot.  ( 5 ) The  assessed 
valuation  on  lands,  improvements,  total,  and  average  per  acre  or  lot. 
(6)  Average  tax  levy,  mills  per  dollar.  (7)  Range  of  tax  levy. 
( 8 ) Total  amount  of  tax  charged  against  lands  and  lots.  ( 9 ) Aver- 
age amount  of  taxes  charged  against  each  acre  or  lot.  (10)  Per 
cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  real  value.  ( 11 ) Per  cent,  of  taxes  to 
real  value. 

This  specific  information  is  shown  by  counties,  first  by  groups  for 
both  lands  and  lots  separately,  then  totals  for  lands  and  lots  sepa- 
rately, followed  by  the  total  for  both  lands  and  lots. 


—2 


TABLE  II.— Assessment  and  Taxation.  Atchison  County. 
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Per  cent,  of  taxes  to 
real  or  selling  value 

Per  cent,  of  assessed 
valuation  to  real 
value 

Av.  amt.  tax  charged 
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Synopsis  of  Table  II  and  Maps. 

The  showing  made  by  the  foregoing  counties  is  complete  within 
itself  so  far  as  figures  can  tell  the  story.  However,  some  of  the  perti- 
nent facts  brought  out  might  be  pointed  out  advantageously  by  a 
short  analysis,  as  space  and  time  forbid  an  extended  review;  and  be- 
sides, the  limited  clerical  force  with  which  the  legislature  equipped 
this  department,  to  wit,  “one  clerk  and  stenographer,”  imposed  a vast 
amount  of  laborious  work  as  it  is,  though  much  more  might  have 
have  been  shown  of  vital  interest  to  the  people. 

INEQUALITIES  OF  ASSESSMENT  IN  INDIVIDUAL  INSTANCES. 

A study  of  the  foregoing  table  reveals  a few  significant  facts  worthy 
of  special  notice  and  thought.  The  first  is  the  inequalities  of  assess- 
ment in  individual  instances,  which  is  illustrated  by  maps  Nos.  2 and 
3,  which  show  the  minimum  and  maximum  per  cent,  of  assessed  valu- 
ation to  real  or  selling  value  for  lands  and  lots  separately.  These  in- 
dividual instances  are  pointed  out,  and  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  pernicious  system  may  be  carried. 

The  minimum  and  maximum  instances  of  the  assessment  on  lands 
in  the  thirty  counties  are  shown,  as  follows: 

In  Atchison  county  the  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  real  or 
selling  value,  in  these  individual  instances,  ranges  from  9 per  cent,  to 
53.3  per  cent.;  Barber,  15.5  to  250;  Bourbon,  8.3  to  186;  Brown,  5.3 
to  106.6;  Butler,  3.7  to  690;  Chautauqua,  8.2  to  300;  Comanche,  12  to 
240;  Doniphan,  6.6  to  87;  Douglas,  10  to  321;  Ellsworth,  15.7  to  720; 
Ford,  10.3  to  213.3;  Franklin,  5 to  70;  Gove,  12  to  300;  Hamilton, 
6.9  to  240;  Lane,  12.5  to  200;  Leavenworth,  5.3  to  130;  Mitchell,  18.7 
to  150;  Neosho,  13.3  to  80;  Ness,  15.6  to  230;  Ottawa,  13  to  230;  Re- 
public, 7 to  40;  Riley,  7.2  to  139;  Russell,  13.1  to  146;  Scott,  7 to  190; 
Sedgwick,  18  to  175;  Shawnee,  2 to  216;  Sherman,  10  to  18.7;  Smith, 
16.6  to  110;  Wabaunsee,  11.4  to  580;  Wyandotte,  3.7  to  34. 

The  greatest  discrepancy  appears  in  Ellsworth  county,  where  a 
difference  of  704.3  per  cent,  exists  between  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum. Wyandotte  county  shows  the  least  difference  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum,  the  difference  being  30.3  per  cent.  In  this 
county  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  is  33^  per  cent,  of  actual  value, 
and  the  highest  individual  instance  occurring  in  this  county,  in  this 
inquiry,  is  34  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the  county  being  17.4  per  cent. 

Map  No.  3 shows  the  inequalities  of  assessment  in  individual  in- 
stances for  lots  in  twenty-eight  counties,  the  extreme  showing  being 
as  follows: 

In  Atchison  county,  from  4.4  per  cent,  to  160  per  cent ; Barber,  3 
to  312;  Bourbon,  7.5  to  200;  Brown,  8.5  to  153;  Butler,  1.3  to  125; 
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Chatauqua,  6.1  to  244;  Comanche,  56  to  158;  Doniphan,  8 to  190; 
Douglas,  3.3  to  128;  Ellsworth,  1.5  to  300;  Ford,  18  to  318.7;  Frank- 
lin, 2.6  to  152 : Hamilton,  2 to  500 ; Leavenworth,  7.5  to  216 ; Mitch- 
ell, 25  to  72.5;  Neosho,  8 to  200;  Ness,  30  to  210;  Ottawa,  17.5  to 
140 ; Republic,  2.1  to  143.3 ; Riley,  5 to  117  ; Russell,  6.7  to  130 ; Scott, 
17.5  to  214 ; Sedgwick,  .8  to  760 ; Shawnee,  9 to  500 ; Sherman,  15  to 
200;  Smith,  6.6  to  90;  Wabaunsee,  10.3  to  200;  Wyandotte,  9.2  to  220. 

The  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  assessment  on  lots  occurs  in  Sedg- 
wick county,  the  minimum  assessed  valuation  being  .8  of  1 per  cent, 
of  real  or  selling  value,  and  the  maximum  assessed  valuation  being 
760  per  cent,  of  real  or  selling  value,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter 
property  is  assessed  at  950  times  more  than  the  first.  The  county  in 
which  the  least  discrepancy  occurs  is  Mitchell,  the  difference  between 
the  minimum  and  maximum  per  cent,  being  47.5  per  cent.  In  Sedg- 
wick county  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  real  property  is  30 
per  cent,  of  actual  value,  and  in  Mitchell  county  the  agreed  basis  of 
assessment  on  real  property  is  40  per  cent,  of  actual  value.  These 
figures  tell  their  own  story  and  further  comment  seems  unnecessary. 

Maps  Nos.  4 and  5 illustrate  the  inequalities  of  assessment  for  both 
lands  and  lots  as  applied  to  groups  of  different  values,  showing  the 
group  in  which  the  minimum  and  maximum  average  assessment  oc- 
curs, together  with  the  average  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  for  each 
county.  For  lands  the  showing  is  as  follows,  and  is  also  indicated  on 
map  No.  4 : 

For  Atchison  county,  the  minimum  average  is  13.1  per  cent.,  group 
F;  the  maximum  average  is  34.8  per  cent.,  group  B;  the  average  for 
the  county  is  15.9  per  cent. 

Barber,  minimum  average  31.6  per  cent.,  group  D;  maximum  aver- 
age 159.1,  group  A;  average  for  county,  51.5. 

Bourbon,  minimum  average  14.3,  group  G ; maximum  average  173.1, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  30.5. 

Brown,  minimum  average  17,  group  F;  maximum  average  88.7, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  19.5. 

Butler,  minimum  average  13.7,  group  F;  maximum  average  312, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  19.4. 

Chautauqua,  minimum  average,  21.8,  group  E ; maximum  average 
180,  group  A;  average  for  county,  35.7. 

Comanche,  minimum  average  20.7,  group  E;  maximum  average 
153,  group  A ; average  for  county,  37.5. 

Doniphan,  minimum  average  16.6,  group  F;  maximum  average  33, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  22.1. 

Douglas,  minimum  average  21.4,  group  E;  maximum  average  93.1, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  25. 

Ellsworth,  minimum  average,  36.1,  group  D;  maximum  average 
373.3,  group  A ; average  for  county,  47.9. 
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Ford,  minimum  average  10.2,  group  F;  maximum  average  165.6, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  31.2. 

Franklin,  minimum  average  23.9,  group  D ; maximum  average  65, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  29.3. 

Gove,  minimum  average  17.8,  group  D;  maximum  average  241.7 
group  A ; average  for  county,  30. 

Hamilton,  minimum  average  11.3,  group  E;  maximum  average 
142.9,  group  A;  average  for  county,  31.7. 

Lane,  minimum  average  22.7,  group  D;  maximum  average  200, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  33.7. 

Leavenworth,  minimum  average  10.6,  group  G';  maximum  average 

83.2,  group  B ; average  for  county,  24.4. 

Mitchell,  minimum  average  35.7,  group  F;  maximum  average  150, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  41.6. 

Neosho,  minimum  average  21.4,  group  E ; maximum  average  69.5, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  33.9. 

Ness,  minimum  average  15.6,  group  F;  maximum  average  124.4, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  35.6. 

Ottawa,  minimum  average  13,  group  F;  maximum  average  158.3, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  32.8. 

Republic,  minimum  average  17.8,  group  E ; maximum  average  32.5, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  21. 

Riley,  minimum  average  20.4,  group  D ; maximum  average  109, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  26.3. 

Russell,  minimum  average  19.4,  group  E ; maximum  average  66.7, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  34.6. 

Scott,  minimum  average  13,  group  D ; maximum  average  110.8, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  20.1. 

Sedgwick,  minimum  average  24,  group  F;  maximum  average  84, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  35.9. 

Shawnee,  minimum  average  24.3,  group  F;  maximum  average  89.5, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  36.1. 

Sherman,  minimum  average  14.8,  group  D;  maximum  average 

121.2,  group  A;  average  for  county,  28.6. 

Smith,  minimum  average  22.5,  group  E ; maximum  average  63.8, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  33.7. 

Wabaunsee,  minimum  average  19.7,  group  E ; maximum  average 
200.8,  group  A ; average  for  county,  27.3. 

Wyandotte,  minimum  average  13,  group  F;  maximum  average  22.6, 
group  0 -/average  for  county,  17.4. 

The  foregoing  is  the  natural  and  logical  result  which  necessarily 
follows  the  discrepancy  in  individual  assessments,  and  proves  con- 
clusively that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  small  holder  of  property 
pays  much  more  than  his  just  share  of  taxes.  Reviewing  map  No.  4, 
it  is  found  to  be  almost  universally  true  that  the  average  maximum 
per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  true  value  occurs  in  groups  A and 
B,  while  the  average  minimum  per  cent,  occurs  in  the  groups  -repre- 
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senting  the  highest  value  of  holdings.  Wyandotte  county  shows  the 
nearest  uniform  assessment,  as  the  difference  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  groups  is  but  9.6  per  cent.,  the  average  assessment  for  the 
county  being  17.4  per  cent. — about  one-half  the  agreed  basis  af  assess- 
ment, or  82.6  per  cent,  less  than  its  “true  value  in  money.” 

Map  No.  5 covers  the  same  points  shown  in  map  No.  4,  but  refers 
to  lots.  The  minimum  average  of  assessed  valuation  to  real  or  selling 
value  for  Atchison  county  occurs  in  group  C,  being  25.1  per  cent.; 
the  maximum  average  is  44.9  per  cent.,  in  group  A ; the  average  for 
the  county  being  30.4  per  cent. 

Barber,  minimum  average  8.6,  group  0 ; maximum  average  102.5, 
group  A ; average  for  the  county,  27.6. 

Bourbon,  minimum  average  35.7,  group  D ; maximum  average  59, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  41.1. 

Brown,  minimum  average  19.1,  group  D ; maximum  average  41.4, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  24.2. 

Butler,  minimum  average  15.1,  group  B ; maximum  average  53.8, 
group  C;  average  for  county,  42.1. 

Chautauqua,  minimum  average  6.1,  group  E;  maximum  average 
87.5,  group  A ; average  for  county,  29.8. 

Comanche,  minimum  average  56,  group  B ; maximum  average  106, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  72.4. 

Doniphan,  minimum  average  26,  group  C ; maximum  average  46.2, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  30.4. 

Douglas,  minimum  average  15.5,  group  F ; maximum  average  44, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  27.9. 

Ellsworth,  minimum  average  1.5,  group  D;  maximum  average 
100.9,  group  A ; average  for  county,  56.3. 

Ford,  minimum  average  38.2,  group  C;  maximum  average  176.6, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  54.3. 

Franklin,  minimum  average  24.8,  group  C ; maximum  average  39.7, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  29.2. 

Hamilton,  minimum  average  60,  group  C ; maximum  average  90.7, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  75.4. 

Leavenworth,  minimum  average  30.6,  group  C ; maximum  average 
52.4,  group  A ; average  for  county,  44. 

Mitchell,  minimum  average  25,  group  B ; maximum  average  60, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  45.3. 

Neosho,  minimum  average  20.8,  group  D;  maximum  average  42.1, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  30.6. 

Ness,  minimum  average  36.6,  group  G;  maximum  average  64.7, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  38.9. 

Ottawa,  minimum  average  37.1,  group  B;  maximum  average  68.1, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  41.1. 

Republic,  minimum  average  14.7,  group  D;  maximum  average 
48.2,  group  A;  average  for  county,  21.3. 
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Riley,  minimum  average  25.4,  group  C ; maximum  average  59, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  45.7. 

Russell,  minimum  average  31,  group  C;  maximum  average  54.1, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  44.8. 

Scott,  minimum  average  17.5,  group  C ; maximum  average  163.3, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  29.2. 

Sedgwick,  minimum  average  36.8,  group  D ; maximum  average 

86.2,  group  A;  average  for  county,  48.1. 

Shawnee,  minimum  average  37.8,  group  E ; maximum  average 

81.2,  group  A;  average  for  county,  46.2. 

Sherman,  minimum  average  28.1,  group  B ; maximum  average 

106.6,  group  A ; average  for  county,  43.8. 

Smith,  minimum  average  22.2,  group  F ; maximum  average  43.9, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  30  5. 

Wabaunsee,  minimum  average  12.6,  group  0;  maximum  average 

35.6,  group  A ; average  for  county,  19. 

Wyandotte,  minimum  average  18.4,  group  F ; maximum  average 

36.2,  group  A ; average  for  county,  26.2. 

The  county  in  which  the  greatest  difference  between  the  average 
minimum  assessed  valuation  and  the"  average  maximum  assessed  valua- 
tion occurs  is  Ford,  the  difference  being  138.4  per  cent,  between 
group  A and  group  C.  The  county  showing  the  nearest  uniform- 
ity of  assessment  is  Franklin,  where  a difference  of  14.9  per  cent,  oc- 
curs between  the  minimum  and  maximum  averages.  The  highest 
average  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  real  or  selling  value  occurs 
in  Comanche  county,  being  72.4  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  occurs  in 
Wabaunsee  county,  being  an  average  of  19  per  cent,  for  the  county. 

Illustrating  another  truth  brought  out  in  the  study  of  the  thirty 
counties,  maps  Nos.  6 and  7 have  been  prepared,  showing  for  lands 
and  lots,  respectively,  the  minimum  average  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  real 
or  selling  value,  the  maximum  average  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  real  or  sell- 
ing value,  and  the  average  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  real  or  selling  value,  for 
each  of  the  thirty  counties  represented,  confining  the  minimum  and 
maximum  averages  to  the  groups  in  which  they  occur.  The  varia- 
tions, as  indicated  on  map  No.  6,  for  lands,  are  as  follows: 

For  Atchison  county,  the  minimum  average  of  taxes  to  selling  value 
is  .5  of  1 per  cent.,  occurring  in  group  F ; the  average  maximum  of 
taxes  to  real  or  selling  value  is  1.2  per  cent.,  and  occurs  in  group  C; 
the  average  of  taxes  to  real  or  selling  value  for  the  county  is  .6  of  1 
per  cent,  for  lands  only. 

Barber  county,  minimum  average  .9,  group  D;  maximum  average 

4.6,  group  A;  average  for  county,  1.5. 

Bourbon,  minimum  average- .3,  group  G;  maximum  average  4.8, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  .8. 

—3 
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Brown,  minimum  average  .5,  group  F;  maximum  average  2.9,  group 
A;  average  for  county,  .6. 

Butler,  minimum  average  .3,  group  F;  maximum  average  8.8, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  .5. 

Chautauqua,  minimum  average  1,  group  E;  maximum  average  8.1, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.5. 

Comanche,  minimum  average  .9,  group  E;  maximum  average  7.1, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.6. 

Doniphan,  minimum  average  .5,  group  F;  maximum  average  1.7, 
group  B;  average  for  county,  .8. 

Douglas,  minimum  average  .7,  group  F;  maximum  average  3.2, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  .9. 

Ellsworth,  minimum  average  1,  group  D;  maximum  average  13.1, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.5. 

Ford,  minimum  average  .4,  group  F;  maximum  average  6,  group 
A;  average  for  county,  1.2. 

Franklin,  minimum  average  .7,  group  E;  maximum  average  2.1, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  .8. 

Gove,  minimum  average  .5,  group  D;  maximum  average  7.2,  group 
A;  average  for  county,  .9. 

Hamilton,  minimum  average  .7,  group  F;  maximum  average  6.3, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1. 

Lane,  minimum  average  1,  group  D;  maximum  average  10.7,  group 
A;  average  for  county,  1.4. 

Leavenworth,  minimum  average  .3,  group  G;  maximum  average 
2.9,  group  B;  average  for  county,  .8. 

Mitchell,  minimum  average  .7,  group  E;  maximum  average  3.1, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1. 

Neosho,  minimum  average  .7,  group  E;  maximum  average  2.3, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  .8. 

Ness,  minimum  average  .5,  group  F;  maximum  average  6.1,  group 
D;  average  for  county,  1.4. 

Ottawa,  minimum  average  .5,  group  F;  maximum  average  6.4, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.2. 

Republic,  minimum  average  .7,  group  E;  maximum  average  1.2, 
group  B;  average  for  county,  .7. 

Riley,  minimum  average  .7,  group  E;  maximum  average  5.07, 
group  B;  average  for  county,  1.09. 

Russell,  minimum  average  .5,  group  E;  maximum  average  2.4, 
group  B;  average  for  county,  1. 

Scott,  minimum  average  .5,  group  D;  maximum  average  5.08, 
group  C;  average  for  county,  .7. 

Sedgwick,  minimum  average  .6,  group  F;  maximum  average  1.8, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.01. 

Shawnee,  minimum  average  .7,  group  F;  maximum  average  2.3, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  .9. 
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Sherman,  minimum  average,  .6,  group  D;  maximum  average  5.9, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.3. 

Smith,  minimum  average  .5,  group  E;  maximum  average  2,  group 
B;  average  for  county,  1. 

Wabaunsee,  minimum  average  .9,  group  E,  maximum  average  8.6, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.1. 

Wyandotte,  minimum  average  .4,  group  F;  maximum  average  .8, 
group  B;  average  for  county,  .5. 

The  greatest  difference  occurring  in  any  one  county  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  averages  shown  occurs  in  Ellsworth  county, 
where  the  per  cent,  of  taxes  in  group  A is  13.1  times  greater  than  in 
group  D.  Wyandotte  county  shows  the  lowest  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  per  cent,  shown,  there  being  a difference  of  only  .4  of 
1 per  cent.  This  county,  together  with  Butler  county,  shows  the 
smallest  average  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  cost  of  land,  being  but  .5  of  1 
per  cent.  The  county  showing  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  real 
or  selling  value,  taken  as  a whole,  is  Comanche;  the  taxes  being  1.6 
per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  the  property  considered. 

This  map  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  showing  in  this  chapter, 
evidencing  as  it  does  beyond  doubt  that  the  rich  man’s  dollar  is  many 
times  better  than  the  poor  man’s  dollar;  for,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  maximum  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling  value  occurs  in  the  smaller 
holdings,  and  the  minimum  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling  value  univer- 
sally occurs  in  the  larger  holdings;  considering  the  thirty  counties  as 
a whole  or  separately. 

There  is  no  reason  in  equity  or  justice  why  an  investment  in  Kan  - 
sas lands  should  show  so  great  a difference  in  the  per  cent,  of  taxes 
to  the  capital  invested.  If  the  value  represented  by  the  lands  con- 
sidered was  converted  into  cash,  would  a like  per  cent,  of  taxes  to 
value  be  found,  or  would  there  be  so  great  a discrepancy  in  the  per 
cent,  of  taxes  between  the  possessors  of  the  few  dollars  and  those  of 
the  many  dollars? 

Map  No.  7 shows  the  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling  value  for  the  lots 
in  the  thirty  counties,  as  follows  : 

For  Atchison  county,  the  minimum  average  of  taxes  to  selling  value 
is  1.3  per  cent.,  in  group  C,  and  the  maximum  average  is  2.1  per  cent., 
in  group  E ; the  average  for  the  county  being  1.8  per  cent. 

Barber,  minimum  average  .6  per  cent.,  group  C ; maximum  average 
7.7,  group  A;  average  for  county,  1.9. 

Bourbon,  minimum  average  1.7,  group  D;  maximum  average  2.5,. 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.9. 

Brown,  minimum  average  1.1,  group  D ; maximum  average,  2.1,. 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.3. 

Butler,  minimum  average  .5,  group  B ; maximum  average  2.9,; 
group  A ; average  for  county,  2. 
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Chautauqua,  minimum  average  .7,  group  D;  maximum  average 
3.9,  group  A;  average  for  couuty,  1.3. 

Comanche,  minimum  average,  2,  group  B ; maximum  average  5.8, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  3.3. 

Doniphan,  minimum  average  1.2,  group  D;  maximum  average  1.3, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.2. 

Douglas,  minimum  average  .9,  group  F;  maximum  average  2.7, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.6. 

Ellsworth,  minimum  average  .1,  group  D ; maximum  average  6.3, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  3.5. 

Ford,  minimum  average  2.4,  group  C ; maximum  average  9.2,  group 
A;  average  for  county,  3.1. 

Franklin,  minimum  average  1.2,  group  C;  maximum  average  2, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.4. 

Hamilton,  minimum  average  2.4,  group  C ; maximum  average  3.7, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  3. 

Leavenworth,  minimum  average  1.5,  group  C;  maximum  average 
2.7,  group  A ; average  for  county,  2.2. 

Mitchell,  minimum  average  .8,  group  B;  maximum  average  2.7, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.9. 

Neosho,  minimum  average  1.2,  group  D;  maximum  average  2.3, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  1.9. 

Ness,  minimum  average  3.4,  group  E ; maximum  average  6.1,  group 
A;  average  for  county,  4.1. 

Ottawa,  minimum  average  1.9,  group  B;  maximum  average  3.3, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  2.6. 

Kepublic,  minimum  average  .8,  group  D;  maximum  average  2.7, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.2. 

Riley,  minimum  average  1.9,  group  C;  maximum  average  4.4, 
group  A average  for  county,  3.3. 

Russell,  minimum  average  1.3,  group  C ; maximum  average  2.7, 
group  B ; average  for  county,  2.1. 

Scott,  minimum  average  .6,  group  C ; maximum  average  6.5,  group 
A;  average  for  county,  1.1. 

Sedgwick,  minimum  average  2.1,  group  D ; maximum  average  4.9, 
group  A;  average  for  county  2.1. 

Shawnee,  minimum  average  1.5,  group  E ; maximum  average  3.4, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  1.8. 

Sherman,  minimum  average  2.08,  group  C ; maximum  average  8.9, 
group  A;  average  for  county,  3.6. 

Smith,  minimum  average  1.2,  group  D;  maximum  average  2.9, 
group  C;  average  for  county,  1.8. 

Wabaunsee,  minimum  average  .6,  group  E;  maximum  average  1.5, 
group  A ; average  for  county,  .9. 

Wyandotte,  minimum  average  1,  group  F;  maximum  average  2, 
group  C;  average  for  county,  1.4. 

Reviewing  the  above  showing,  we  find  that  the  highest  per  cent. 
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of  taxes  to  selling  value  occurs  in  Sherman  county,  where  the  taxes  of 
group  A in  that  county  are  8.9  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  the  lots. 
The  lowest  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling  value  occurs  in  Ellsworth 
county,  where  the  taxes  for  group  D are  .1  of  1 per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  group.  The  highest  average  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  value  is 
found  in  Ness  county,  where  the  taxes  on  lots  shown  average  4.1  per 
cent,  of  their  value.  The  lowest  average  per  cent,  to  value  occurs  in 
Wabaunsee  county,  the  taxes  being  but  .9  of  1 per  cent,  of  the  value. 
Wyandotte  county  shows  the  nearest  uniformity  in  assessment,  there 
being  but  1 per  cent,  between  the  extremes  in  that  county.  Atchi- 
son furnishes  the  only  instance  where  the  maximum  per  cent,  of 
taxes  occurs  in  the  larger  holdings,  the  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  value 
for  group  E (from  $2500  to  $5000)  in  that  county  being  2.1  per  cent, 
of  its  value,  while  the  per  cent,  for  group  C ($500  to  $1000)  is  1.3  per 
cent,  of  its  value. 


RECAPITULATION  BY  GROUPS. 

The  following  table,  No.  Ill  (next  page,  et  seq.),  shows  the  whole 
number  of  transfers  covered  by  this  investigation  arranged  by  groups 
of  values  and  counties,  showing  the  number  of  transfers;  number  of 
of  acres  or  lots;  selling  value,  total,  and  average  per  acre  or  lot;  as- 
sessed valuation,  total,  and  average  per  acre  or  lot;  average  tax  levy, 
mills  per  dollar;  range  of  tax  levy;  total  taxes  charged  against  lands 
and  lots;  average  amount  of  taxes  charged  against  each  acre  or  lot; 
per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  selling  value;  and  per  cent,  of  taxes 
to  selling  value. 

Lands  are  considered  first,  the  subheadings  of  the  table  indicating 
the  value  of  the  holding  considered.  Following  the  lands  comes 
table  IV,  which  is  a recapitulation  of  lots , arranged  in  same  groups 
of  values  and  counties. 


TABLE  III.  BANDS. — Recapitulation.  Group  A.— Value  of  Holding1,  $230  or  less. 
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TABLE  III— continued.  LANDS.— Recapitulation.  Group  C.— Value  of  Holding-,  $500  to  $1000  — concluded. 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 


Per  cent,  of 
taxes  to  real 
value 

co  co  <0  i-<  CO  CO 

Per  cent,  of 
assessed 
valuation 
to  real  value. 

14.3 

18.5 
18. 
23.2 

10.6 
19.5 

8‘91  j 

Av.  amt.  tax 
charged 
against 
each  acre.. .. 

& 

1 $0,204 

Total  amt. 
taxes 
charged 
against 
lands 

$116  16 
75  55 
96  60 
132  36 
84  48 
267  46 

$772  61 

Range 

of 

tax  levy. 
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33 
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Assessed  valuation. 
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| 01  9$ 
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Real  or  selling 
value. 
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per  acre. 
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s 

1 

Total. 
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No.  of  acres... 
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No.  of 
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Per  cent,  of 
taxes  to  real 
value 
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Per  cent,  of 
assessed 
valuation 
to  real  value. 
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46.2 
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39.7 
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52.4 
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42.1 

64.7 

68.1 

Av.  amt.  tax 
charged 
against 
each  lot 

$1.65 

2.81 

1.69 
1.44 
2.19 

.744 

4.81 
.925 

1.70 
5.29 
3.23 
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1.18 

3.11 

.683 

1.02 

5.35 

1.82 

Total  amt. 
taxes 
charged 
against 
lots 

Range 

of 

tax  levy. 

OJCO  • • • • ••••!«  * • • 

££  : :S8  : j :S  j j j :S  :S  ; : 

sis  : : : ig  j : : jSSS  : : 

Av.  tax  levy, 
mills  per 
dollar 

CO  CO  CO  05  RC  03  00  CO  ^ rH 

Assessed  valuation. 

Average 
per  lot. 

Total. 

liiiiiisiiiiiissii 

^ Hrt  tH  rtHCJ  CCI  •"#  TH  i-i 

Real  or  selling 
value. 

Average 
per  lot. 

$63  28 
36  42 
67  17 
67  50 
74  00 
18  93 
81  66 
70  30 
62  19 
83  47 
35  00 

45  80 
40  43 

114  10 
25  00 

46  42 
87  50 
54  06 

Total. 

iSlSlSlsIillllllil 

M COCOi-HOl  03-^03  CO  O0  of  03 

No.  of  lots 

No.  of 

transfers  .... 

18 

11 

25 

30 
15 
21 

2 

23 

31 
18 

3 
46 
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31 

4 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


Per  cent,  of 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 


Per  cent,  of 
taxes  to  real 

SO  CO  Ci  SO  lO 
^CIH 

Per  cent,  of 
assessed 
valuation 
to real value. 

107.4 

56.3 
41.1 
‘29.9 
24.9 

18.4 
16.8 

Av.  amt.  tax 
charged 
against 
each  acre . . . 

$0.08 

.085 

.105 

.139 

.163 
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.204 

Total  amt. 
taxes 
charged 
against 
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per  acre. 
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No.  of  acres  . . 
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No.  of 
transfers. . . . 
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Value  of  holding. 

Less  than  $250 

$250  to  500 

500  “ 1,000 

1.000  “ 2,500 
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10,000  upward 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 


Per  cent, 
of  taxes 
to  real 
value. 
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Per  cent, 
of  assessed 
valuation 
to  real 
value. 

69.5 

48.5 

39.5 

30.5 
27.1 
28.8 
26.4 

Total  taxes 
charged 
against  lands 
or  lots. 

$3,756  52 
5,996  77 
11,368  79 
15,948  32 
10,663  66 
6,435  79 
4,342  96 

Range  of 
tax  levy. 

20.1  77.6 

17.5  102.7 

17.2  88. 

18.5  88. 

17.1  60.4 

22.5  58.1 

31.1  57.5 

Average  tax 
levy,  mills  per 
dollar. 

49.4 

45.4 

42.1 
37.9 

38.4 
41.7 

49.2 

Total  assessed 
valuation. 

$75,957 

132,003 

269,831 

419,965 

277,476 

154,106 

88,265 

Real  or  selling 
value. 

$109,201 

276,189 

681,469 

1,376,227 

1,017,585 

620,471 

333,500 

Value  of  holding. 

Less  than  $250 

$250  to  500 

500  “ 1,000 

1.000  “ 2,500 

2,500  “ 5,000 

5.000  “ 10,000 

10,000  and  upward 

No.  of 
transfers. . . . 
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Summary  by  Counties  — Lands. 

Table  VIII  is  a recapitulation  or  summary  by  counties  of  the  lands  covered 
by  this  investigation.  The  total  number  of  transfers  in  which  the  comparisons 
were  made  between  selling  and  assessed  valuation  is  1618,  and  the  total  number 
of  acres  conveyed  is  199,878.  The  total  selling  value  of  these  lands  is  $2,708,491, 
or  an  average  of  $13.55  per  acre.  The  total  assessed  valuation  is  $791,923,  or 
an  average  of  $3.96  per  acre ; or,  in  other  words,  the  real  property  covered  by 
these  1648  transfers  is  assessed  at  29.2  per  cent,  of  its  selling  value.  The  total 
taxes  charged  against  this  number  of  acres  is  $25,928.82,  being  produced  on  an 
average  levy  of  32.7  mills.  The  total  taxes  charged  against  these  199,878  acres 
averages  12  cents  and  9 mills  against  each  acre.  The  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling 
value  averages  .9  of  1 per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  involved. 

The  greatest  number  of  transfers  in  any  one  county  is  121,  in  Leavenworth 
county;  the  smallest  number  of  transfers,  24,  occurring  in  Atchison  and  Scott 
counties.  The  greatest  number  of  acres  transferred,  13,957,  occurs  in  Sedg- 
wick county;  the  smallest  number,  1789,  occurring  in  Wyandotte  county.  The 
highest  average  selling  price  per  acre,  $62.86,  occurs  in  Wyandotte  county; 
and  the  lowest  average  selling  price  per  acre,  $3.77,  occurs  in  Ness  county. 
The  highest  average  assessed  valuation  per  acre,  $10.95,  occurs  in  Wyandotte 
county,  while  the  lowest  average  assessed  valuation  per  acre,  $ L.05,  occurs  in 
Scott  county.  The  highest  average  levy,  48.2  mills,  occurs  in  Sherman  county, 
while  the  lowest  average  levy,  26.2  mills,  occurs  in  Neosho  county.  The  high- 
est total  levy  for  all  purposes,  102.7  mills,  occurs  in  Sherman  county,  while 
the  lowest  total  levy,  17.2  mills,  occurs  in  Russell  county.  The  highest  amount 
of  taxes  charged  against  "each  acre  occurs  in  Wyandotte  county,  averaging  34 
cents  against  each  acre,  while  the  lowest  average  amount  of  taxes  charged  against 
each  acre  is  3 cents  and  7 mills,  in  Scott  county.  The  per  cent,  of  assessed  valua- 
tion to  selling  value  — the  most  important  column  in  the  table — ranges  from  the 
maximum  average  of  51.5  per  cent.,  in  Barber  county,  to  the  minimum  average  of 
15.9  per  cent.,  in  Atchison  county.  The  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling  value  ranges 
from  the  maximum  average  of  1.6  per  cent.,  in  Comanche  county,  to  the  mini- 
mum average  of  .5  of  1 per  cent.,  in  Butler  and  Wyandotte  counties. 

The  effects  of  this  beautiful  system  may  be  illustrated  by  a comparison  as 
applied  to  Atchison  and  Barber  counties.  Under  the  present  assessment,  upon 
a selling  value  of  $77,635,  Atchison  county  is  charged  $470.10  in  taxes ; upon  a sell- 
ing value  of  $45,181,  Barber  county  is  charged  $701.44  in  taxes;  and  the  difference 
in  the  average  levy  upon  which  these  taxes  are  raised  is  8 mills  in  favor  of  Bar- 
ber county.  If  the  two  properties  represented  had  been  assessed  at  their  “ true 
value  in  money,”  as  the  law  contemplated,  Atchison  county  would  pay  $737.53, 
while  Barber  county  would  pay  but  $429.21  upon  an  equal  levy,  nearly  reversing 
the  present  payment.  So  it  seems  that,  by  counties  as  well  as  by  individuals, 
the  “little  fellow”  gets  the  worst  of  the  deal.  This  comparison  is  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  total  amount  of  taxes  raised,  $25,928.82,  or  an  average  levy 
of  32.7  mills,  was  equitably  distributed  between  the  counties ; assessed  at  its  true 
value,  it  would  make  the  average  levy  9.5  mills  instead  of  32.7  mills. 
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Summary  by  Counties  — Lots. 

Table  IX  is  a summary  by  counties  of  the  lots  examined  in  this  investigation. 
The  total  number  of  transfers  is  1961,  conveying  4919  lots,  with  a total  selling 
value  of  $1,698,568,  or  an  average  of  $343.21  per  lot.  The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  this  number  of  lots  was  found  to  be  $626,440,  or  an  average  of  $126.57  per  lot, 
or  37.4  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  represented.  The  total  taxes  charged  against 
this  number  of  lots  is  $32,146.24,  being  produced  on  an  average  levy  of  51.3  mills, 
the  total  tax  averaging  $6.49  against  each  lot.  The  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling 
value  averages  1.8  per  cent,  for  the  whole  number  considered. 

The  greatest  number  of  transfers  occurs  in  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte  counties; 
the  smallest  number,  3,  occurring  in  Comanche  county.  The  greatest  number  of 
lots  transferred,  924,  occurs  in  Shawnee  county,  while  the  smallest  number,  6, 
occurs  in  Comanche  county.  The  highest  average  selling  price  per  lot,  $836.45, 
occurs  in  Ness  county,  while  the  lowest  average  selling  price  per  lot,  $60.89,  oc- 
curs in  Sherman  county.  The  highest  average  assessed  valuation  per  lot,  $326.16, 
occurs  in  Ness  county,  while  the  lowest  assessed  valuation  per  lot,  $26.69,  occurs 
in  Sherman  county.  The  highest  average  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  sell- 
ing value,  75.4  per  cent.,  occurs  in  Hamilton  county,  while  the  lowest,  19  per  cent., 
occurs  in  Wabaunsee  county.  The  highest  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling  value, 
4.1  per  cent.,  occurs  in  Ness  county,  while  the  lowest,  .9  per  cent.,  occurs  in  Wa- 
baunsee county. 

Applying  that  principle  of  equity  which  would  prevail  if  this  property  was 
assessed  at  its  “true  value  in  money,”  it  is  found  that  the  total  taxes  raised, 
$32,146.24,  could  be  produced  by  an  average  levy  of  18.9  mills  instead  of  the  aver- 
age levy  of  51.3  mills,  the  present  average.  Under  this  principle  of  assessment, 
Hamilton  county,  which  now  pays  $66.30  in  taxes,  would  pay  $41.20,  and  Wa- 
baunsee county,  which  now  pays  $83.51,  would  pay  $173.89,  though  under  the 
present  assessment  Wabaunsee  county  pays  on  a levy  of  7.2  mills  greater  than 
that  of  Hamilton  county.  Making  this  application  to  the  counties  whose  lots  are 
nearly  the  same  selling  value,  we  find  that  Shawnee  county  at  present,  upon  a 
selling  value  of  $427,169,  pays  $8,101.48,  and  that  Wyandotte  county,  upon  a 
selling  value  of  $416,223,  pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $6,090.09,  though  the  latter 
county  is  assessed  at  present  upon  a levy  of  14.8  mills  greater  than  Shawnee 
county.  If  these  two  counties  were  assessed  as  contemplated  by  law,  Shawnee 
county  would  pay  $8,073.49,  and  Wyandotte  county  would  pay  $7,866.61  upon  the 
same  assessment;  but  adding  to  the  levy  of  Wyandotte  county  14.8  mills,  the 
difference  between  the  present  levy  on  lots  in  the  two  counties,  Wyandotte  would 
pay  $14,026.71  instead  of  the  $6,090.09,  the  present  tax  charged  against  the  lots 
^considered. 
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TABLE  X. — Recapitulation.  TOTAL  LANDS  AND  LOTS.— Summary. 


County. 
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Barber 
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Shawnee 

Sherman 
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Wabaunsee 

Wyandotte 
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Summary  by  Counties  — Lands  and  Lots. 

Table  X presents  a recapitulation  or  summary  for  both  lands  and  lots  of  the 
thirty  counties  covered  by  this  investigation.  It  is  found  that  a total  of  3612 
transfers  have  been  compared,  whose  total  selling  value  is  $4,107,062,  with  a total 
assessed  valuation  of  $1,418,363,  or  32.1  per  cent,  of  selling  value.  The  total 
amount  of  taxes  charged  against  the  whole  number  of  acres  and  lots  represented 
is  $58,075.06,  the  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  selling  value  averaging  1.3  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  number  of  lands  and  lots  considered. 

Illustrating  the  inequalities  of  assessment  shown  in  the  above  table,  it  is 
found  that  the  average  levy  is  40.9  mills,  upon  which  is  produced  a tax  to  the 
amount  of  $58,075.06.  If  the  property  represented  had  been  assessed  at  “its 
true  value  in  money,”  to  raise  the  same  amount  of  taxes  would  have  required  an 
average  levy  of  but  13.1  mills,  and  no  doubt  the  latter  levy  would  look  much 
better  to  the  eastern  investor,  who,  upon  examining  his  tax  receipt,  finds  the 
levy  out  of  proportion  to  the  levy  with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home.  It  is  found 
upon  further  examination  of  the  table  that  the  highest  per  cent,  of  assessed  valu- 
ation to  selling  value  occurs  in  Ellsworth  county,  being  49.3  per  cent.,  and  the 
lowest,  19.6  per  cent.,  occurs  in  Atchison,  county.  Under  the  present  assess- 
ment, upon  a selling  value  of  $72,754,  Ellsworth  county  pays  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  $1335.99;  upon  a selling  value  of  $104,810,  Atchison  county  pays  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  $959.81.  The  levy  for  Ellsworth  county  averages  37.4  mills,  and  for 
Atchison  county,  46.6  mills.  If  the  real  property  examined  in  these  two  counties 
was  assessed  at  “its  true  value  in  money,”  to  have  raised  their  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  raised  in  the  thirty  counties,  Atchison  would  pay  $1373.01 
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instead  of  $959.81,  and  Ellsworth  county  would  pay  $953.07  instead  of  $1335.99, 
and  to  add  the  difference  between  the  present  levies,  9 A mills,  Atchison  would 
pay  an  additional  tax  of  $964.25,  or  a total  of  $2327.26. 

Making  the  comparison  again  between  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte  counties,  it 
is  found  that  under  the  present  assessment  Shawnee,  upon  a selling  value  of 
$649,415,  on  a levy  of  36.7  mills,  pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $10,217.43;  Wyan- 
dotte county,  upon  a selling  value  of  $528,694  and  an  average  tax  levy  of  52  mills, 
pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $6706.46.  Upon  an  equitable  assessment,  to  have 
raised  their  proportion  of  the  total  taxes  charged  against  the  thirty  counties  on 
a like  levy,  13.1  mills,  Shawnee  county  would  pay  $8507.33,  and  Wyandotte 
county  would  pay  $6925.85.  Keeping  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  two 
levies,  15.3  mills,  as  Wyandotte  county  pays  taxes  on  a total  levy  of  15.3  mills 
more  than  Shawnee  county,  upon  an  equitable  assessment,  Shawnee  county 
would  pay,  on  the  selling  value  found  in  this  table,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
$10,217.43,  and  Wyandotte  county  would  pay  a total  of  $15,014.90  upon  the  sell- 
ing value  shown  in  the  table. 

Many  other  like  comparisons  might  be  made,  but  the  figures  here  given  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  and  secure  the  action  of  the  legislator. 


TABLE  XI. — Comparison  between  Assessed  Valuation  and  Capital  Invested  of 
Manufacturing:  and  Industrial  Concerns. 


Concerns. 

Amt.  of  capi- 
tal invested 
(buildings, 
grounds,  ma- 
chinery, etc.) 

Amount  of 
assessed 
valuation. 

Per  ct.  of 
assessed 
valuation 
to  capital 
invested. 

Av.  amount 
capital 
invested 
per  plant. 

No. 

report- 

ing. 

Packing-houses 

$9,667,202 

$581,075 

6. 

$2,416,800 

4 

Salt  works 

725,000 

48,145 

6.6 

181,250 

4 

< 'oal  mining 

1,908,089 

251,145 

13.1 

127,206 

15 

Milling 

1,641,074 

341,265 

20.7 

36,468 

45 

Cement  manufacturing 

180,000 

11,096 

8.5 

32,500 

4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing, 

928,069 

104,226 

11.2 

27,297 

34 

Planing-mills 

93,000 

12,560 

13.5 

23,250 

4 

Foundries 

124,700 

17,280 

13.8 

20,783 

6 

Brick  manufacturing 

122,250 

15,051 

12.3 

13,583 

9 

Cooperage 

55,600 

5,895 

10.6 

11,120 

5 

Creameries 

210,742 

33,757 

15.9 

11,091 

19 

Grain  and  elevators 

86,377 

8,190 

9.4 

10,797 

8 

Plumbing 

38,600 

4,680 

12.1 

7,720 

5 

Carriage  manufacturing 

21,000 

3,678 

17.4 

7,000 

3 

Bakeries 

35,600 

2,996 

8.4 

5,933 

6 

Printing  and  publishing 

362,980 

64,979 

17.9 

5,671 

64 

Bottling  works 

52,100 

4,911 

9.4 

4,736 

11 

Laundries 

50,523 

7,495 

14.8 

4,593 

11 

Marble  and  granite 

35,600 

2,584 

7.2 

4,450 

8 

Merchant  tailoring 

16,300 

2,990 

18.3 

4,075 

4 

Cigar  manufacturing 

27,250 

5,497 

21.7 

1,362 

20 

Totals  and  averages  

$16,333,256 

$1,529,495 

8.1 

$56,516 

289 

INDUSTRIES  OPERATED  AS  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 


Electric  light 

$658,366 

$85,565 

12.9 

$31,350 

21 

Water  and  electric  light 

175,000 

21,110 

12.05 

87,500 

2 

Gas  and  electric  light 

728,028 

74,551 

10.2 

145,605 

5 

Manufactured  gas 

633,839 

103,497 

16.3 

90,548 

7 

Natural  gas 

178,459 

17,257 

9.6 

59,486 

- 3 

Water-works 

3,871,108 

478,152 

12.3 

129,036 

30 

Street  railways 

842,729 

76,090 

9. 

140,454 

6 

Telephones 

328,678 

42,491 

12.9 

27,389 

12 

Totals  and  averages  

( $7,416,207 

l 16,333,256 

$898,713 

1,529,495 

12.1 

8.1 

$86,234 

56,516 

86 

289 

Grand  totals  and  averages. 

$23,749,463 

$2,428,208 

10.2 

$63,331 

375 
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Remarks  on  Table  XI. 

Table  XI  represents  the  only  portion  of  this  investigation  which  touches  upon 
personal  property,  and  is  taken  from  the  totals  found  in  parts  — and  — of  this 
report,  covering  manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns  and  certain  industries 
operated  as  public  utilities.  That  part  of  th£  table  relating  to  manufacturing 
and  industrial  concerns  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  average  value  of  the 
holding ; and,  true  to  the  rule  found  good  in  real  estate,  the  highest  value  of  the 
holding,  $2,416,800  — the  average  for  the  four  packing-houses  represented  — is 
assessed  at  the  lowest  average  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  capital  invested, 
being  6 per  cent.;  and  the  lowest  average  holding,  $1362  — the  average  for  the  20 
cigar  factories  — is  assessed  at  the  highest  average  per  cent,  of  assessed  valua- 
tion to  capital  invested,  the  assessment  being  made  at  21.7  per  cent.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  comparison  is  made  with  reference  only  to  the  capital 
invested  in  buildings,  grounds,  machinery,  etc.,  no  cognizance  being  taken  of  the 
value  of  manufactured  products,  as  contemplated  by  law,  though  the  assessed 
valuation  given  is  the  total  for  the  respective  plants  considered. 

Industries  operated  as  public  utilities  are  assessed  equally  low,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  average  of  9 per  cent,  for  street  railways  to  the  maximum  average 
of  16.3  per  cent,  for  the  seven  gas  plants  represented. 

Including  the  whole  number  of  industries  in  the  table,  a comparison  is  made 
between  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  375  differ- 
ent concerns,  the  assessed  valuation  averaging  10.2  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
invested,  being  an  average  of  8.1  per  cent,  for  the  289  industries  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  pursuits,  and  an  average  of  12.1  per  cent,  for  the  86  con- 
cerns operated  as  public  utilities. 

By  comparing  the  average  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  capital  invested 
with  the  lands  and  lots  previously  considered,  it  is  found  that  this  class  of  prop- 
erty escapes  taxation  to  a greater  extent  than  real  property.  The  average  value 
of  the  holding  in  the  375  concerns  is  $63,331,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  rule 
in  real  estate,  that  the  greater  the  holding  the  smaller  the  per  cent,  of  assessed 
valuation  to  actual  value,  and  seems  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  owning  property 
of  sufficient  value  to  escape  taxation  altogether. 


Agreed  Basis  of  Assessment  for  1898. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  understand  one  reason  why  there  is  such  a differ- 
ence in  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  foregoing  tables,  and  to  show 
the  importance  of  beginning  right,  or  rather  the  results  of  beginning  wrong,  and  for 
the  further  purpose  of  showing  that  the  assessment  of  property  in  this  state  this 
year  is  not  likely  to  be  any  fairer  or  better  than  last  year  — the  period  covered  by 
our  investigation  — the  following  “agreed  bases  of  assessment,”  taken  from  the 
minutes  of  the  assessors’  meetings  of  March,  1898,  are  here  shown,  seventy-five 
counties  reporting : 
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ALLEN  COUNTY. 


Stallions  and  jacks,  for  each  one 

dollar  charged  for  service $10.00 

Work  horses,  first  class 20.00 

“ “ second  class 15.00 

“ “ third  class $5.00—10.00 

Colts  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 5.00 

“ 2yrs.  old 10.00 

Horses,  drivers,  first  class 40.00 

“ “ second  class. . . 20.00 

Bulls,  first  class 35.00 

‘ ‘ second  class 10.00  20.00 

Calves  1 yr.  old,  heifer 5.00 

Steers  1 yr.  old..  8.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old,  natives 15.00 

“ 44  “ second  class 10.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  coming  3,  na- 
tive, first  class 25.00 

Steers,  fat,  per  lb.,  2 Yz  cts. 

Heifers  2 yrs.  old 10.00  15.00 

Cows,  first  class 20.00 

“ second  class 10.00  15.00 

Cows,  fat.  per  lb.,  1%  cts. 

Mules,  first  class 30.00 

‘ 4 second  class 20.00 

44  third  class 10.00 

Jennets  per  head 5.00  10.00 

Sheep  per  head 1.00  1.50 

Hogs  per  lb.,  1%,  cts. 

Farming  implements 5.00  100.00 

Wagons 5.00  50.00 

Carriages 5.00  100.00 

Other  vehicles,  including  bicycles.  5.00  25.00 

Gold  watches 5.00  25.00 

Other  watches 2.00  15.00 

Pianos 25.00  200.00 

Organs 5.00  100.00 

Self  binders 10.00  50.00 

Hay  press 10.00  75.00 

Thrashing  machine  and  power 50.00  800.00 

Corn  sheller 10.00  150.00 

Broom  corn  scraper 5.00  75.00 

“ “ baler 5.00  40.00 

Well  driller,  with  or  without  power  25.00  500.00 

Wheat  per  bu 45 

Oats  per  bu 10 

Corn  per  bu 10 

Castor  beans  per  bu 60 

Timothy  seed  per  bu 40 

Millet  per  bu 25 

Kafir-corn  per  bu 10 

Clover  seed  per  bu 1.00 

Potatoes  per  bu 25 

Bacon  per  lb 06 

Household  goods 5.00—8.00 

Merchant’s  stock,  60  per  ct. 

Money,  75  per  ct. 

Notes  and  mortgages,  60  per  ct. 

Prairie  hay,  loose,  per  ton 1.50 

“ “ baled,  per  ton 2.50 

Millet,  loose,  per  ton 1.50 

“ baled,  per  ton 2.50 

Broom  corn  per  ton 10.00—30.00 

Timothy  hay,  baled,  per  ton 3.00 

“ “ loose 2.00 

Flaxseed  per  bu 50 


Real  estate,  all  lands  from  $2  to  $7  per  acre ; 
improvements  upon  same,  40  per  cent  of  pres- 
ent value. 

Two  hundred  bushels  of  grain  for  each  farmer 
allowed  for  feed. 

BARBER  COUNTY. 


Town  property  and  town  lots,  one- 
third  of  value. 

Land  per  acre $0.50—  3.00 

Domestic  horses  6 mos.  old  and  un- 
der 1 yr 2.00  4.00 

Domestic  horses  1 yr  old  and  under 

2  yrs 4.00  6.00 

Domestic  horses  2 yrs.  old  and  un- 
der 3 5.00  8.00 

Domestic  horses  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  5.00  15.00 
Ponies  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. . . 1.00  3.00 


BARBER  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Ponies  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs. . . . $2.00—  4.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 4.00  6.00 

‘ 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  10.00 

Stallions,  7 times  service  fee. 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr . . . 3.00  4.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 4.00  6.00 

4 ‘ .2  yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 6.00  10.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over,  steers. . . 8.00  15.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over,  cows. . . . 6.00  10.00 

Western  and  Southern  cattle : 

6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 2.00  4.00 

1 yr.  old  and  under  2 3.00  6.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 4.00  8.00 

3 yrs.  old  and  over,  steers 6.00  10.00 

3  yrs.  old  and  over,  cows 4.00  8.00 

Mules  and  asses : 

6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 2.00  4.00 

1 yr.  old  and  under  2 4.00  6.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 5.00  8.00 

3 yrs  old  and  over  8.00  20.00 

Jacks,  7 times  service  fee. 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over .40 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  lc.  per  lb. 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over .40 

Farm  implements  — discretion  of 
assessor. 

Wagons 5.00  15.00 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion. gold  watches, silver  watches 
and  plate  and  jewelry,  discretion 
of  assessor. 

Pianofortes 10.00  50.00 

Other  musical  instruments 5.00  20.00 

All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 


county,  district  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
any  company  or  corporation,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  and  moneys,  40  per  cent. 

Credits  less  legal  deductions,  average  amount 
of  merchant’s  stock  for  preceding  year,  act- 
ual value,  average  amount  of  merchant’s 
moneys  and  credits  for  preceding  year,  act- 
ual value,  average  amount  of  manufacturer’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  actual  value,  aver- 
age amount  of  manufacturer’s  moneys  and 
credits  for  preceding  year,  actual  value, 
shares  in  any  vessel  or  boat,  tax-sale  certifi- 
cates, judgments,  actual  value,  notes,  actual 
value,  mortgages,  actual  value,  aggregate 
value  of  all  personal  property,  actual  value, 
33 Va  per  cent. 

Corn,  5 cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat,  20  cents  per  bushel. 


BARTON  COUNTY. 

Ponies $3.00 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 3.00 

‘ ‘ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 8.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old  and  over 16.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 3.00 

‘ ‘ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 5.00 

4  4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 6.00 

4  4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00 

Mules,  same  as  horses. 

Jacks  and  stallions,  10  times  amount  to 
insure 

Sheep,  per  head 75 

Goats,  same  as  sheep. 

Hogs,  per  cwt 75 

Wheat,  per  bu 10 

Corn  and  oats,  per  bu 03 


Thrashing  machines  and  engines,  one- 
third  actual  value;  assessors  to  de- 
scribe property. 

All  other  property,  one-third  present 
cash  value. 

Land  to  be  assessed  in  the  several  town- 
ships as  follows : 

Albion 2.10 

Cleveland 2.00 

Clarence 2.50 

Grant.  1.75 

Independent 2.25 
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BARTON  COUNTY— Concluded. 

Liberty $2.50 

Union 2.00 

Beaver 2.00 

Comanche 2.00 

Eureka 2.30 

Great  Bend 3.00 

Lakin 2.75 

Pawnee  Rock 2.50 

Walnut 2.40. 

Buffalo 2.00 

Cheyenne,  north 2.25 

‘ ‘ south 2.00 

Fairview 2.00 

Homestead,  north 2.25 

‘ ‘ south 2.00 

Logan  2.50 

South  Bend 2.50 

Wheatland 2.00 

To  foregoing  valuations  10  per  cent,  of  actual 
value  of  improvements  to  be  added. 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

Colts  1 yr.  old $8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 12.00 

Horses  3 yrs.  old 15.00 

“ 4 yrs.  old  and  over 20.00 

Stallions,  8 times  service  fee. 

Mules  1 yr.  old 10.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 15.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old 20.00 

‘ ‘ 4 yrs.  old  and  over 25.00 

Jacks,  10  times  service  fee. 

Fat  cattle,  114  cts.  per  lb. 

Cows 12.00 

Bulls,  first  class ^ 15.00 

“ second  class 10.00 

Steers  1 yr.  old 6.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 10.00 

Heifers  1 yr.  old 5.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old 8.00 

Stockers  3 yrs.  old 15.00 

Sheep 1.00 

.01 
.25 
.20 
.10 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.75 
.30 
.40 


Hogs,  per  lb 

Fall  wheat,  per  bu 

Spring  wheat,  per  bu 

Rye,  per  bu 

Barley,  perbu 

Oats,  per  bu 

Corn,  per  bu 

Clover  seed,  per  bu 

Flax,  per  bu 

Timothy,  per  bu 

All  other  personal  property,  one-third 
cash  value. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  where  adjust- 
ment in  real  estate  was  necessary  the  asses- 
sors were  to  assess  the  same  at  one-fifth  of 
cash  value. 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

Stallions  and  jacks  kept  for  serv- 
ice, $10  for  each  $1  charged. 

Horses 

Mules 

Fat  cattle  per  cwt 

Bulls  for  service 

Native  steers  2 yrs.  old 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old 

Yearling  heifers  and  steers 

Western  steers  2 yrs.  old  and  over, 

“ “ and  heifers,  yearl’g, 

Milch  cows 

Range  cows 

Sheep,  per  head  

Hogs,  per  cwt 

Wheat,  per  bu 

Corn,  per  bu 

Oats,  per  bu 

Flax,  per  bu 

Millet,  per  bu 

Kafir-corn,  perbu 

Sorghum  seed,  per  bu 

Wagons 


BUTLER  COUNTY- Concluded. 

Carriages,  carts,  hearses,  etc $1.00-300.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  10.00 

Pianos  and  organs 5.00  100.00 

Household  goods,  $10  and  up. 

Land,  exclusive  of  improvements, 

per  acre 1.25  10.00 

All  other  property  at  the  same  ratio 
of  the  above  schedule. 

BOURBON  COUNTY. 


Stallions  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  $8  to 
$10  for  every  $1  for  service. 

Good  carriage  horses $20.00—50.00 

30.0 

20.00 

75.00 

25.0 

15.0 

40.00 

25.0 

15.00 


10.00 

50.00 

20.00 


No.  1,  farm  horses 15.00 

No.  2,  farm  horses 10.00 

No.  3,  draft  horses 25.00 

No.  4,  2 yrs.  old 8.00 

No.  5,  1 yr.  old  and  ponies 5.00 

No.  1,  mules  3 yrs.  old  and  over — 15.00 
No.  2,  mules  2 yrs.  old  and  over — 10.00 
No.  3,  mules  6 mos.  old  and  over. ..  5.00 
No.  1,  jacks  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  for 

each  $1  service 8.00 

No.  2,  jacks  6 mos.  old  and  over. . . 15.00 
No.  3,  jennets  6 mos.  old  and  over.  10.00 

No.  1,  thoroughbred  bulls 40.00  125.00 

No.  2,  thoroughbred  cows 40.00  125.00 

No.  3,  thoroughbred  bulls  and  heif- 
ers 6 mos.  old  and  over 25.00  75.00 

No.  4,  bulls,  common  and  graded,  2 

yrs.  old  and  over 10.00  25.00 

No.  5,  cows,  common  and  graded, 

2 yrs.  old  and  over  10.00  20.00 

No.  6,  fat  steers,  coming  3 yrs.  old 

and  over 25.00  50.C0 

No.  7,  half-fed  steers,  coming  3 yrs. 

old  and  over 20.00 

No.  8,  fat  steers,  coming  2 yrs.  old 

and  over 15.00  25.00 

No.  9,  stock  steers,  coming  2 yrs. 

old  and  over 10.00  25.00 

No.  10,  steers,  bulls  and  heifers  6 

mos.  old  and  over 5.00 

No.  11,  work  oxen,  per  yoke 25.00 

Thoroughbred  bucks 5.00 

Common  sheep  per  head 1.00 

Goats  per  head 5.00 

Thoroughbred  hogs 10.00 

Hogs  per  cwt 1.00 

Wagons,  carriages  of  all  kinds 5.00  150.00 

Gold  watches 15.00  75.00 

Gold  filled,  silverine  and  silver 

watches 5.00  15  00 

Bicycles 5.00  50.00 

Pianofortes 15.00  200.00 

Other  musical  instruments 5.00  40.00 

Timothy,  clover  and  prairie  hay, 

r per  ton 50  2.00 

Corn,  oats,  wheat,  flaxseed,  millet,  hungarian 
and  cane  seed  per  bu.,  actual  value. 

Bonds,  notes,  moneys  and  credits,  merchant’s 


30.00 


10.00 

50.00 

10.00 

3.00 

50.00 

3(0 


$3.00- 

-50.00 

actual  value. 

30.00 

Land  same  as  1896 : 

1.00 

1.30 

Osage  township,  per  acre 

$6.43 

7.00 

30.00 

Freedom 

6.00 

7.00 

12.00 

Timberhill 

5.00 

10.00 

15.00 

Franklin 

5.00 

4.00 

7.00 

Marion 

5.00 

6.00 

10.00 

Mill  Creek 

6.00 

3.00 

5.00 

Marmaton  

6.00 

5.00 

15.00 

Scott 

9.24 

5.00 

12.00 

Drywood 

6.00 

.50 

1.25 

Pawnee 

5.00 

1.00 

Walnut 

5.00 

.15 

.25 

.08 

.06 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 

.25 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.. 

$5.00- 

-10.00 

.11 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 

10.00 

20.00 

.08 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 

10.00 

30.00 

.25 

' ‘ stallions 

30.00 

60.00 

3.00 

15.00 

Mules,  same  as  horses. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY-Concluded. 


CLARK  COUNTY-Concluded. 


Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs., 

heifers $5.00 — 10.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs., 

steers 5.00  15.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs., 

thoroughbred 10.00  30.00 

Cattle  2 yrs.  and  under  3,  heifers  . . 7.00  14.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3,  steers,  10.00  25.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3,  thor- 
oughbred   25.00  40.00 

Cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  cows  — 7.00  20.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over,  steers . . . 15.00  40.00 

‘ * 3 yrs.  old  and  over,  thorough- 
bred  30.00  50.00 

Cattle,  thoroughbred  bulls 30.00  60.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 50  1.00 

Hogs,  lYz  cts.  per  lb. 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over 50  1.00 

Farm  implements,  assessor’s  judg- 
ment. 

WagoDs 5.00  30.00 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion   5.00  50.00 

Bicycles 5.00  35.00 

Gold  watches 10.00  50.00 

Other  watches 3.00  10.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  assessor’s  judg- 
ment. 

Pianofortes 25.00  150.00 

Other  musical  instruments 2.00  40.00 

All  interest  on  bonds  of  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds,  state,  county, 
district,  or  municipality,  all  other  bonds  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in  any  com- 
pany or  corporation,  and  shares  in  national 
banks,  actual  value. 

Moneys,  full  face  value. 

Credits  less  legal  deductions,  actual  value. 
Average  amount  of  merchant’s  stock  for  pre- 
ceding year,  average  amount  of  merchant’s 
moneys  and  credits  for  preceding  year,  av- 
erage amount  of  manufacturer’s  moneys  and 
credits  for  preceding  year,  shares  in  any  ves- 
sel or  boat,  tax-sale  certificates,  judgments, 
notes,  and  mortgages,  actual  value. 


Corn,  per  bus $0.08 

Oats,  per  bus 08 

Wheat,  per  bus $0.40  .60 

Millet  seed,  per  bus 25 

Rye,  per  bus 30 

Barley,  per  bus 30 

Flaxseed,  per  bus 50 

Castor  beans,  per  bus 50 

Alfalfa  seed,  per  bu 1.00 

Kafir-corn,  per  bus 08 

Alfalfa  and  prairie  hay,  per  ton 50  1.50 

Ice,  per  ton 50 

Potatoes,  per  bus 20 

Bees,  per  stand 1.00 

Land,  per  acre 1.25  25.00 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. . . $2.00—  4.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 4.00  7.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 5.00  12.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  20.00 

Stallions 25.00  60.00 

Neat  cattle,  heifers  6 mos.  old  and 

under  1 yr 2.00  5.00 

Neat  cattle,  steers  6 mos.  old  and 

under  1 yr 5.00  8.00 

Neat  cattle,  heifers  1 yr.  old  and 

under  2 5.00  7.00 

Neat  cattle,  steers  1 yr.  old  and 

under  2 7.00  10.00 

Neat  cattle,  heifers  2 yrs.  old  and 

under  3 7.00  10.00 

Neat  cattle,  steers  2 yrs.  old  and 

under  3... 10.00  14.00 

Neat  cattle,  heifers  3 yrs.  and  over,  8.00  12.00 
“ “ steers  3 yrs.  and  over. . 12.00  18.00 

Mules  and  asses  6 mos.  old  and 
under  1 yr 2.00  4.00 


Mules  and  asses  1 yr.  and  under  2..  $4.00—  7.00 
“2  yrs.  and  under  3,  5.00  12.00 
“ “3  yrs.  old  and  over,  8.00  20.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over.  75  cts.  per  head. 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  2 cts.  per  lb. 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over,  $1  each. 

Wire  fence  per  mile,  $2  to  $5. 

Real  estate,  50  cts.  to  $1.50  per  acre. 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  and  pleasure  car- 
riages of  every  description,  to  judgment  of 
assessor. 

Gold  watches,  silver  watches,  plate  and  jew- 
elry, pianofortes,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, 50  to  100  per  cent,  of  value. 

All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  district,  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
any  company  or  corporation,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  moneys,  credits  (less  legal  de- 
ductions), average  amount  of  merchant’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  average  amount 
of  merchant’s  moneys  and  credits  for  pre- 
ceding year,  shares  in  any  vessel  or  boat, 
tax-sale  certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mort- 
gages, actual  value. 

Town  lots  at  judgment  of  assessor. 

All  other  personal  property,  judgment  of  as- 
sessor. 

Vacant  lots  taken  at  about  $1  each. 


CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 


On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  prop- 
erty at  its  actual  value,  but  after  much  dis- 
cussion the  motion  was  reconsidered  and  the 
following  substitute  adopted : 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body 
that  in  future  years  all  property  should  be 
assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value.” 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  per- 
sonal property,  except  stallions  and  jacks,  at 
50  per  cent,  of  actual  value.  Stallions  and 
jacks  at  twelve  times  their  standing  price. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  real 
estate  at  one-third  its  actual  value. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  $3.00—  8.00 
Horses  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.,  5.00  10.00 

Horses  3 yrs.  old  and  over 3.00  30.00 

Stallions 15.00  100.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.  3.00  10.00 
Neat  cattle  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3,  5.00  12.00 
Neat  cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over.  — 5.00  15.00 
Fat  cattle,  85  cts.  to  $1.50  per  cwt. 

Mules  and  asses  6 mos.  old  and 

under  2 yrs 3.00  8.00 

Mules  and  asses  2 yrs.  and  under  3,  5.00  10.00 
Mules  and  asses  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  3.00  30.00 

Jacks 15.00  100.00 

Sheep  or  goats  6 mos.  old  and  over,  .50  1.00 

Hogs  6 mos.  and  over,  1 ct.  per  lb. 

Thrashing  machines : 

Steam 50.00  300.00 

Horse 20.00  100.00 

Farm  implements,  discretion  of  the 


assessor. 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat  — 


.05 

.05 

.24  .26 


Other  grain,  Y market  value. 
Wagons,  Ya  value. 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, Ya  value. 

Bicycles 

Gold  watches 

Silver  watches 

Plate  and  jewelry,  H value. 

Pianofortes 

Other  musical  instruments 

All  other  property,  Y\  actual  value. 


3.00  20.00 

5.00  25.00 

2.00  5.00 

15.00  100.00 

3.00  30.00 
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CLOUD  COUNTY. 


Average  horses  4 yrs,  old  and  over 

“ “3  yrs.  old  and  over 

“ “2  yrs.  old  and  over 

“ “ 1 yr.  old  and  over 

4 ‘ mules,  4 yrs.  old  and  over.  

“ “3  yrs.  old  and  over 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  over 

' “ “ 1 yr.  old  and  over 

‘ ‘ steers  3 yrs.  old  and  over 

“ “2  yrs.  old  and  over 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  over 

“ “ calves  6 mos.  to  1 yr 

Extra  cows 

Common  cows 

Heifers  2 yrs.  old 

“ 1 yr.  old 

* ‘ calves  6 mos.  to  1 yr 

Hogs  per  cwt 

Sheep  per  head 

Wheat  per  bus 

Oats  per  bus 

Corn  per  bus 

Kafir-corn  per  bus 

Cane  seed  per  bus 

Stallions  and  jacks,  10  times  serv.  ch’g’d. 
Thoroughbred  cattle,  at  discretion  of  as- 
sessor. 

Fat  cattle,  Y market  value. 

All  other  personal  prop’ty  in  proportion. 
Judgments  to  be  assessed  at  Y their  face. 
Real  estate  the  same  as  previous  assess- 
ment. 

All  grain  to  be  assessed. 


$15.00 

10.00 

6.00 

3.00 

17.00 

12.00 

9.00 

5.00 

11.00 

9.00 

6.00 

5.00 

12.00 

9.00 

7.00 

5.00 

4.00 

1.00 
1.00 

.25 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.20 


COMANCHE  COUNTY. 


Land,  $100  per  quarter-section. 

Stallions  and  jacks,  10  times  ser.  fee. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs..  $2.50—  7.50 
Horses  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 : 

Ponies 5.00  7.50 

Natives 7.50  10.00 


Horses  3 yrs.  old  and  over : 

Ponies 5.00  10.00 

Natives 10.00  15.00 

Mules,  the  same  as  horses. 

Cattle  over  6 mos.  and  under  1 yr. . 2.00  4.00 

‘ ‘ over  1 yr.  and  under  2 yrs.  . . 4.00  5.00 

4 4 over  2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs. . 6.00  8.00 

Steers  3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  10.00 

Cows 3.00  5.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over .30 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  lb.  . . .01 

Farm  implements,  Y cash  value. 

Wagons 5.00  15.00 

Pleasure  carriages 5.00  15.00 

Gold  watches 5.00  25.00 

Silver  watches 5.00  10.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  bullion  price. 

Pianofortes 5.00  50.00 

Other  musical  instruments 1.00  10.00 


All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  district,  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
company  or  corporation,  shares  in  national 
banks,  moneys,  and  credits  less  legal  deduc- 
tions, one- third  actual  value. 

Average  amount  merchant’s  stock  for  preced- 
ing year,  one-third  amount. 


COFFEY  COUNTY. 
Stallions,  $10  for  each  $1  of  service. 


Workhorses $8.00—12.00 

Colts  coming  2 yrs.  old 3.00  5.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old 2.00  5.00 

Ponies 3.00  5.00 

Jacks,  same  as  stallions. 

Mules,  same  as  horses. 

Cows  and  heifers  2 yrs.  and  over . 8.00  12.00 

Heifers  coming  1 yr.  old 4.00  5.00 

Steers  coming  3 yrs.  old 11.00  12.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old 8.00  9.00 

r ‘ 1 “ 1 yr.  old 5.00  6.00 


COFFEY  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Bulls $15.00-25.00 

Beef  cattle,  per  cwt 1.10  1.25 

Hogs,  per  cwt 1.00 

Sheep  and  goats,  each 1.00  1.25 

Bucks 5.00  20.00 

Pianos 20.00  100.00 

Organs 5.00  20.00 

Carriages 5.00  50.00 

Wagons 5.00  15.00 

Bicycles 5.00  20.00 

Gold  watches 7.00  12.00 

Other  watche's 2.00  5.00 

Wheat,  per  bus 25  .30 

Flax,  per  bus 25  .30 

Corn,  per  bus 07  .08 

Oats,  per  bus 06  .08 

Millet 15  .20 

Sorghum,  per  bus .25 

Hay,  per  ton 1.00  1.50 

Wool,  per  lb .05 

Clover,  per  bus 1.00 

Alfalfa,  per  bus 1.00 

Timothy,  per  bus .50 

Blue  grass,  per  bus .30 

Power  corn-shellers 25.00  100.00 

Thrashing  machines 100.00  400.00 

Hay-presses 20.00  60.00 

Sawmills 100.00  400.00 

All  other  personal  property  in  same 
proportion. 

Upland,  per  acre 3.00  5.00 

Bottom  land,  per  acre 8.00  10.00 


COWLEY  COUNTY. 

That  real  estate  be  assessed  on  the  same  ba- 
sis of  1896,  as  shown  on  tax  roll.  Personal  prop- 
erty at  full  value,  as  follows: 

Stallions  and  jacks  at  £0  times  their 


service  fee* 

Horses  6 mos  old  and  under  2 yrs. . $5.00—30.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 10.00  40.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 10.00  75.00 

Roadsters  50.00  150.00 

Ponies  and  plugs 3.00  25.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs. . . 5.00  25.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.  . . 15.00  35.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 20.00  45.00 

Fat  cattle,  per  lb 02  .04 

Southern  cattle,  one-third  less  than 
natives. 

Mules  and-asses : 

6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs 5.00  45.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs 15.00  60.00 

3 yrs.  old  and  over 25.00  75.00 

Goats 2.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 1.50  3.00 

Hogs,  per  lb.,  6 mos.  old  and  over . . .03 

Wheat,  per  bus 60  .80 

Oats,  per  bus 15  .20 

Corn,  per  bus 15  .18 

Hay,  per  ton 1.25  3.50 

Bicycles — 5.00  50.00 

All  other  property  at  act.  cash  val. 


Adopted,  that  the  constitutional  exemption 
be  deducted  from  actual  cash  value  of  personal 
property,  and  divide  remainder  by  three. 

DECATUR  COUNTY. 

Land,  $200  to  $600.  Improvements,  at  25  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  such  improvements  for  every 
2 years  since  built.  Horses  6 mos.  to  2 yrs,  $1 
to  $10 ; 2 to  3 yrs.  old,  $2  to  $12 ; 3 yrs.  and  over, 
$5  to  $25.  Jacks  and  stallions  being  10  times 
price  of  service.  Cattle  6 mos.  to  2 yrs.,  $3  to 
$10 ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  $10  to  $25 ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  $5  to 
$25.  Goats,  from  25  c.  to  $1.  Sheep,  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  Hogs,  me.  per  lb.  Corn,  from  5c.  to  8c. 
per  bus.  Wheat,  30c.  and  35c.  per  bus.  Alfalfa 
seed,  $1  per  bus.  Millet  seed,  1214c.  per  bus. 
Rye,  20c.  per  bus.  Barley,  1214c.  per  bus. 

Everything  to  be  taken  at  full  value,  except 
buildings  on  real  estate,  which  are  to  be  assessed 
as  follows  : If  a building  cost  $1000  to  build  in 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 


DECATUR  COUNTY— Concluded. 

1894,  under  this  agreement  it  would  have  been 
assessed  in  1896  for  $250,  in  1898  for  $237.50,  and 
so  on,  5 per  cent,  off  every  2 yrs. 

DICKINSON  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr.. . $5.00—10.00 
‘ ‘ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs — 5.00  15.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 10.00  25.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  and  over 5.00  40.00 

Mules,  same  as  hoi'ses. 

Stallions  for  service,  12  times  fee. 

Jacks  for  service,  same  as  horses. 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  1 yr..  8.00  12.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2. . . 12.00  20.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3. . 15.00  25.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 15.00  40.00 

Fat  cattle,  per  lb 03J  .04 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 2.50 

Hogs,  per  cwt 2.50 

Farm  implements,  thrashing  machines,  en- 
gines, horse-powers,  wagons  and  pleasure 
carriages,  gold,  silver  and  other  watches,  at 
judgment  of  assessor. 

Pianofortes $50.00 — 150.00 

Other  musical  instruments  at  judgment  of 

WheSat,Sper  bu $0.40-$0.60 

Corn,  per  bu 12 

Rye,  per  bu 20 

Oats,  per  bu 12 

Kafir-corn,  per  bu 12 

Sorghum,  per  bu 15 

All  other  items,  judgment  of  assessor. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  deduct  the  constitu- 
tional exemption  from  full  value  on  personal 
property  and  divide  the  remainder  by  three. 
On  motion,  real  estate  to  be  assessed  at  one- 
fourth  its  actual  value. 


DONIPHAN  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr $5.00 

‘ ‘ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 10.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  under  4 20.00 

‘ ‘ 4 yrs.  old  and  over 25.00 

Mules,  same  as  horses. 

Stallions  and  jacks 100.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 7.00 

“ 1 to  2 yrs.  old 10.00 

Stock  cattle,  2 yrs.  old  and  over 13.00 

Milch  cows 12.00 

Fat  cattle,  per  cwt 1.50 

Bulls 20.00 

Sheep,  per  head 1.00 

Goats,  per  head 1.00 

Hogs,  6 mos  old  and  over,  per  cwt 1.00 

Bacon  and  lard,  per  cwt 2.00 

Fall  wheat,  per  bu.  25 

Spring  wheat,  per  bu 25 

Oats,  per  bu 06 

Corn,  per  bu 06 

Rye,  per  bu 10 

Barley,  per  bu 10 

Clover  seed,  per  bu 1.00 

Timothy  seed,  per  bu 25 

Potatoes,  per  bu 25 

Hay,  per  ton 1.50 


ELK  COUNTY. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs . . $2.00—  8.00 


‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 4.00  12.00 

* ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 4.00  30.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  10  times  ins. 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs1,  3.00  12.00 
“ “ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 . . 4.00  14.00 

“ “3  yrs.  old  and  over  . 7.00  16.00 

Fat  cattle  per  cwt 1.30  1.80 

Fat  cows  per  cwt 75  1.25 

Blooded  cattle  40  per  cent,  of  value. 

Mules  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs. . . 2.00  8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.. . . 4.00  12.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 4.00  30.00 


ELK  COUNTY- Concluded. 

Sheep  per  head $0.50 — 1.50 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt.,  1.25 

Farm  machinery  40  per  cent,  of  val. 

Wagons.  2.00  20.00 

Pleasure  carriages 2.00  50.00 

Gold  watches 5.00  20.00 

Silver  watches 2.(  0 8.00 

Pianos 25.00  150.00 

Organs 5.00  40.00 

All  other  musical  instruments,  all  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  all  interest  on  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  all  bonds  and  interest  on 
bonds  of  any  state,  county  or  district,  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  stock  in  any  company 
or  corporation,  shares  in  national  banks, 
moneys,  credits  less  legal  deductions,  aver- 
age amount  of  merchant’s  stock  for  preced- 
ing year,  merchant’s  moneys  and  credits  for 
preceding  year,  manufacturer’s  stock  for 
preceding  year,  manufacturer’s  moneys  and 
credits  for  preceding  year,  tax-sale  certifi- 
cates, judgments,  notes,  and  mortgages,  40 
per  cent,  of  value. 

Wheat,  20  to  30  cts.  per  bu. ; corn,  8 cts.  per  bu. ; 
flax,  40  cts.  per  bu. ; Kafir-corn,  8 cts.  per 
bu. ; millet,  20  cts  per  bu. ; oats,  10  cts.  per 
bu. ; cane,  25  cts.  per  bu.  All  other  seeds,  40 
per  cent,  of  value. 

Land  assessed  on  same  basis  as  1896 : 

Land  located  near  town,  per  acre,  $5.00—40.00 


First-class  bottom  land,  per  acre, 
Second-class  bott.  land,  per  acre, 

5.00 

10.00 

8.00 

First-class  upland,  per  acre 

3.00 

7.80 

Second-class  upland,  per  acre. . . . 

1.50 

3.00 

Third-class  upland,  per  acre 

.50 

1.00 

FORD  COUNTY. 

Uplands,  per  acre 

Bottom  lands,  per  acre 

$1.00- 

- 1.25 

2.00 

8.00  . 

Thoroughbred  stallions,  for  each  $1 

service  fee 

Horses,  No.  1 .* 

8.00 

10.00 

35.00 

‘ ‘ ordinary 

5.00 

15.00 

‘ ‘ ponies  and  plugs 

2.00 

5.00 

Mules,  No.  1 

8.00 

35.00 

“ No.  2 - 

5.00 

8.00 

Jacks,  for  each  $1  service  fee 

Cows,  good 

8.00 

10.00 

14.00 

“ ordinary 

3.00 

8.00 

Steers,  4 years  old  and  over 

12.00 

16.00 

‘ ‘ 3 years  old 

8.00 

12.00 

“ 2 years  old 

6.00 

10.00 

‘ ‘ 1 year  old 

4.00 

6.00 

Bulls,  serviceable 

8.00 

20.00 

Sheep,  per  head 

.40 

.60 

Hogs,  per  pound 

Pianos  and  other  musical  instr’nts, 

5.00 

.01  1 
75.00 

Pleasure  carriages,  No.  1 

“ “ No.  2 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

10.00 

Farm  wagons,  No.  1 

“ “ No.  2 

10.00 

20.00  * 

5.00 

10.00 

Watches,  gold 

5.00 

25.00 

‘ ‘ silver 

2.00 

10.00 

Wire  fence  not  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  per  mile  for 
each  wire 

5.00 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  barley,  and  all  other 
property  not  listed  shall  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  assessors. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Valuation  of  personal,  50  per  cent,  of  ac- 
tual value. 

Stallions,  10  times  standing  fee. 

Horses 

Cows 

Fat  cattle,  native,  per  lb 

Texas  cattle,  foreign,  per  lb 

Steers  3 yrs.  old 

Steers  2 yrs.  old 

Yearling  steers 

Heifers  2 yrs.  old 

Heifers  1 yr.  old 


$30.00 

25.00 
.03 
.02 

30.00 

24.00 

15.00 

15.00 

10.00 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Concluded. 

Mules $30.00 

Jacks  same  as  stallions. 

Sheep 2.00 

Hofis 3.00 

Gold  watches 20.00 

Silver  watches 10.00 

Pianos  100.00 

Organs 40.00 

(’lover  hay,  per  ton 1.50 

Timothy  and  prairie  hay,  per  ton 2.00 

Corn,  per  bus 20 

Wheat,  per  bus 80 

Oats,  per  bus 10 

Flax,  per  bus 1.C0 

Clover,  per  bus 2.00 

Millet,  per  bus 60 

Kafir-corn,  per  bus. . , ...  .20 

Cane  seed,  per  bus 50 

Timothy,  per  bus 1.50 

Potatoes,  per  bus 40 

GEARY  COUNTY. 

Stallions,  all  classes,  $75  for  each  $5 
insurance. 

Jacks  same  as  stallions. 

Mares,  full  blood  and  standard,  3 

yrs.  old  and  over $25.00 — 40.00 

Same  class  under  3 yrs.  old 10.00  25.00 

Driving  horses,  thoroughbred  and 

standard 25.00  40.00 

Work  horses,  first  class,  3 yrs.  old 

and  over 15.00  20.00 

Work  horses,  second  class,  3 yrs. 

old  and  over 10.00  15.00 

Work  horses,  third  class,  colts  and 

ponies 5.00  10.00 

Mules  same  as  horses. 

Cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over— beef  steers. . . 15.00 

Cattle  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs 12.00 

Stock  cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  steers . . 12.00 

Same  2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs 10.00 

Same  1 yr.  and  under  2 yrs 7.00 

Steer  calves  6 mos.  and  under  1 yr — $3—  5.00 

Cows  3 yrs.  and  over,  milch 10.00 

Stock  cows  3 yrs.  old  and  over 7.00 

Same  class  2 yrs.  oJd  and  under  3 yrs — 6.00 

Same  class  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 5.00 

Heifer  calves  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr.,  3.00 
Cows,  thoroughbred,  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  15.00 
Cows,  thoroughbred,  6 mos.  and  under 

3 yrs $5—15.00 

Registered  bul's,  per  head 25.00 

Bulls,  grade,  per  head $10—15.00 

Western  cattle  at  14  off. 

Sheep,  per  head 1.00 

Hogs,  per  cwt 1.00 

Corn  in  crib,  per  bus 06 

Wheat  in  bin,  per  bus $0.20—  .25 

Oats,  per  bus 05 

Real  estate,  same  as  two  years  ago,  consider- 
ing improvements. 

GOYE  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs. . $1.00—  2.00 


Horses  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs . . 3.00  4.66 

Horses  3 yrs.  old  and  over 3.00  7.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under 

2 yrs  5.00  7.00 

Neat  cattle  2 yrs.  old  and  under 

3 yrs.., 7.00  9.00 

Neat  cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  9.G0 

Mules  and  asses  6 mos.  old  and  un- 
der 2 yrs 2.00  3.00 

Mules  and  asses  2 yrs.  old  and  un- 
der 3 yrs 3.00  7.00 

Mules  and  asses  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  4.00  8.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 40 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt 1.00 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over 50 


Farm  implements,  one-third  cash  value. 
Wagons,  one-third  cash  value. 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  description, 
one-third  cash  value. 


GOVE  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Gold  watches $10.00 

Silver  watches 5.00 


Plate  and  jewelry,  one-third  cash  value. 

Pianofortes,  one-third  cash  value. 

Other  musical  instruments,  one-third  cash 
value. 

All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  district,  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
any  company  or  corporation,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  one-tliird  value. 

Money,  50  cts.  on  the  dollar. 

Credits  less  legal  deductions,  merchandise, 
manufactures,  tax-sale  certificates,  judg- 
ments, notes,  mortgages  -and  all  other  per- 
sonal property,  one-third  cash  value. 

Town  lots,  same  as  last  year. 

Land,  $1.50  per  acre. 

GRAHAM  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs $2.00—  5.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 3.00  10.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 3.00  12.00 

Stallions  or  jacks 20.00  100.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.,  4.00  8.00 

“ . 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3. . 5.00  10.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 6.00  14.00 

Bulls 10.00  25.00 

Mules  and  asses : 

6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs 2.00  5.C0 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 3.00  10.00 

3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  15.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  and  over,  per  head. . . 25  50 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt.,  1.00 

Goats  6 mos.  and  over,  per  head . . . 1.00 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleas- 
ure carriages  of  every  description, 

left  to  judgment  of  assessor. 

Gold  watches 5.00  50.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  10.00 


Plate  and  jewelry,  pianofortes,  other  musical 
instruments,  left  to  judgment  of  assessor. 

All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  district,  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  at  par. 

Stock  in  any  company  or  corporation,  75  per 
cent,  of  par  value. 

Money,  at  actual  value. 

Credits  less  legal  deductions,  left  to  judgment 
of  assessor. 

Average  amount  of  merchant’s  stock  for  pre- 
ceding year,  at  50  per  cent. 

Average  amount  of  merchant’s  money  and 
credits  for  preceding  year,  average  amount 
of  manufacturer’s  stock  for  preceding  year, 
average  amount  of  manufacturer’s  moneys 
and  credits  for  preceding  year,  rt  75  percent. 

Tax-sale  certificates,  at  face  value. 

Judgments,  10  to  75  per  cent,  of  face  value. 

Notes,  mortgages,  25  to  100  per  ct.  of  face  value. 

Aggregate  value  of  all  other  personal  property, 
left  to  judgment  of  assessor. 

All  land,  $300  to  $400  per  quarter-section. 

All  grain,  25  per  ct.  of  actual  value  where  grain 
stands. 

All  town  lots,  vacant  or  improved,  left  to  judg- 
ment of  assessor. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 


Land,  unimproved,  per  acre  $1.00 

Thoroughbred  stallions,  per  season 10.00 

Horses,  No.  1 20.00 

‘ ‘ ordinary 10.00 

‘ ‘ ponies  and  plugs 5.00 

Mules,  No.  1 20.00 

“ No.  2 10.00 

Colts  6 mos.,  under  1 yr 3.00 

Jacks,  No.  1,  per  season 10.00 

Cows,  good 8.00 

“ ordinary 6.00 
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GRANT  COUNTY— Concluded. 


GREELEY  COUNTY-Concluded. 


Heifer  calves  6 mos„  under  1 yr 

“ 1 yr.,  under  2 yrs 

Steers  4 yrs.  old  and  over 

“ 3 yrs 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs 

“ 1 yr 

Steer  calves  6 mos.,  under  1 yr 

High-grade  bulls 

Ordinary  bulls 

Sheep,  fine  and  good 

‘ ‘ coarse  and  common 

Hogs,  per  pound 

Pianos  and  other  musical  instruments, 
one-third  cash  value. 

Pleasure  carriages,  No.  1 

“ “ No.  2 

Farm  wagons,  No.  1 

“ “ No.  2 

Gold  watches 

Silver  watches 

Wheat,  per  bus 

Rye,  per  bus 

Oats,  per  bus 

Corn,  per  bus 

Barley,  per  bus 

Salt  meat 

Farm  implements,  one-third  cash  value. 
All  other  personal  property,  one-third 
value. 

GRAY  COUNTY. 


$2.00 

3.00 

12.00 

8.00 
6.00 

4.00 

3.00 

10.00 

8.00 
.50 
.25 
.01 


15.00 
5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

.15 

.10 

.05 

.10 

.05 

.02 

cash 


It  was  decided  to  assess  upland  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  at  200  per  cent.,  $1.25  per  acre, 
and  all  bottom  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  at  50  per  cent.,  $4  per  acre.  All  farm  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  except  bottom 
land,  at  $1.25  per  acre;  all  known  as  sand-hill 
land  at  $1  per  acre ; and  all  bottom  land  on 


the  south  side  at  $3  per  acre. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  $2.00—  6.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 4.00  12.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  15.00 

Mules  and  asses  same  as  horses. 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under 

2 yrs 2.00  6.00 

Neat  cattle  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3..  4.00  12.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  15.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 1.00  2.00 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over 1.00  2.00 

Farm  implements,  judgment  of  as- 
sessor. 

Steam  thrashers 100.00  300.00 

Horse-power  thrashers 25.00  50.00 

Wagons 3.00  25.00 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion   3.00  30.00 

Bicycles 5.00  20.00 

Gold  watches 5.00  20.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  10.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  judgment  of  as- 
sessor. 

Pianofortes 10.00  50.00 

Other  musical  instruments 1.00  20.00 


Aggregate  value  of  all  other  personal  prop- 
erty left  to  the  judgment  of  assessor. 


GREELEY  COUNTY. 


Stallions  and  jacks,  15  times  the 
amount  of  service. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  $4.00—10.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 5.00  12.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 4.00  25.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under 


2 yrs 2.00  12.00 

Neat  cattle  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 . . 3.00  15.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old  and  under  7..  5.00  15.00 

‘ ‘ 7 yrs.  old  and  over 3.00  10.00 


Thoroughbred  and  graded  bulls. . . 20.C0  40.00 


Mules  and  asses  6 mos.  old  and  un- 
der 2 yrs  5.00  10.00 

Mules  and  asses  2 yrs.  old  and  un- 
der 3 6.00  15.00 

Mules  and  asses  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  5.00  30.00 
Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 50  1.00 


Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  2c.  per  lb. 


Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over $1.00 

Thrashing  outfits 25.00  100.00 

Farm  implements 2.00  50.00 

Wagons 5.00  30.00 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  bicycles 5.00  40.00 

Gold  watches . . ."I , 5.00  25.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  10.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  judgment  of  as- 
sessor. 

Pianofortes 25.00  100.00 

Other  musical  instruments 2.00  40.00 


All  interest  on  bonds  pf  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  district  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
any  company  or  corporation,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  money,  credits  less  legal  de- 
ductions, average  amount  of  merchant’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  average  amount  of 
merchant’s  moneys  and  credits  for  preceding 
year,  average  amount  of  manufacturer’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  average  amount  of 
manufacturer’s  moneys  and  credits  for  pre- 
ceding year,  shares  in  any  vessel  or  boat, 
tax-sale  certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mort- 
gages, and  aggregate  value  of  all  other  per- 
sonal property,  actual  value. 

Lands,  from  $180  to  $220  per  quarter-section. 

Lots  and  town  property,  judgment  of  asses- 
sors. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. . . $2.00—  5.00 

‘ ‘ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 4.00  8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 5.00  15.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  30.00 

Stallions 75.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  1 yr.,  5.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2. . . 8.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3..  12.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 13.00 

Mules  and  asses  6 mos.  old  and 

under  1 yr 5.00 

Mules  and  asses  1 yr.  and  under  2..  8.00 

“ “2  yrs.  and  under  3,  15.00 

“ “3  yrs.  old  and  over,  5.00  30.00 

Jacks 75.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over .50 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt 1.0 ) 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  head 50 

Hay,  baled,  per  ton 1.50 

‘ ‘ loose,  per  ton 1.00 

Alfalfa  seed,  per  bushel 75 

Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.,  per  mile. ..  80.00 
The  following  property  all  at  a corresponding 
value  with  other  personal  property  : Farm 
implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages  of 
every  description,  gold  watches,  silver 
watches,  plate  and  jewelry,  pianofortes, 
other  musical  instruments,  all  interest  on 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  all  bonds  and 
interest  on  bonds  of  any  state,  county,  dis- 
trict, or  municipality,  all  other  bonds  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  stock  in  any  company 
or  corporation,  shares  in  national  banks, 
moDey,  credits  less  legal  deductions,  aver- 
age amount  of  merchant’s  stock  for  preced- 
ing year,  average  amount  of  merchant’s 
moneys  and  credits  for  preceding  year,  aver- 
age amount  of  manufacturer’s  stock  for 
preceding  year,  average  amount  of  manufac- 
turer’s moneys  and  credits  for  preceding 
year,  shares  in  any  yessel  or  boat,  tax-sale 
certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mortgages. 
All  other  personal  property  not  above  enum- 
erated at  corresponding  assessed  value  of  the 
above. 

On  motion,  the  following  schedule  was 
adopted  as  a basis  of  assessment  of  lands  in 
Hamilton  county  for  the  year  1898 : 

Bald  sand  hill  lands,  per  acre ; — $0.50 

Other  sand  lands 1.00 
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HAMILTON  COUNTY-Concluded. 


JACKSON  COUNTY-Concluded. 


All  uplands $1.50 

All  valley  lands  not  under  ditch 3.50 

All  valley  lands  under  ditch,  not  nat- 
ural hay  land  nor  in  alfalfa.. 4.00 

All  natural  hay  lands 5.00 

All  lands  in  alfalfa 7.00 

HODGEMAN  COUNTY. 

Horses  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs $1.00 — 5.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 4.00  7.00 

“ ' 3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  15.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.  5.00  8.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3. . 8.00  12.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  14.00 

Mules  and  asses,  same  as  horses. 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 35  .60 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt..  1.00 


Goats  6 mos.  and  over,  same  as  sheep. 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages 
of  every  description,  gold  watches,  silver 
watches,  plate  and  jewelry,  pianofortes, 
other  musical  instruments,  all  interest  on 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  all  bonds  and 
interest  on  bonds  of  any  state,  county,  dis- 
trict, or  municipality,  all  other  bonds  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in  any  com- 
pany or  corporation,  shares  in  national 
banks,  moneys,  credits  less  legal  deduc- 
tions, average  amount  of  merchant’s  stock 
for  preceding  year,  average  amount  of  mer- 
chant’s moneys  and  credits  for  preceding 
year,  average  amount  of  manufacturer’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  average  amount  of 
manufacturer’s  moneys  and  credits  for  pre- 
ceding year,  shares  in  any  vessel  or  boat, 
tax-sale  certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mort- 
gages, aggregate  value  of  all  other  personal 
property,  actual  value. 

Land,  per  acre $1.00—  1.50 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 


Stallions $25.00-200.00 

Extra  horses 50.00  250.00 

Etra  draft  horses 40.00 

Average  horses  . 20.00 

Horses  3 or  coming  3 15.00 

“ 2 “ 2 10.00 

“ 1 “ 1 5.00 

Ponies 5.00 

Jacks  and  mules  same  as  horses  at 
same  age  and  value. 

Jennets 15.00 


Beef  steers  4 or  coming  4,  natives . . 25.00  30.00 


Same,  western 20.00 

Beef  steers  3 or  coming  3,  native . . . 20.00 

Same,  western 15.00 

Beef  steers  2 or  coming  2,  native . . . 15.00 

Same,  western 10.00 

Beef  steers  1 or  coming  1,  native . . . 10.00 

“ cows 15.00 


‘ ‘ heifers  2 or  coming  2 12.00 

“ “ 1 or  coming  1 8.00 

Stock  steers  3 or  coming  3,  native . . 18.00 

Same,  western 15.00 

Stock  steers  2 or  coming  2,  native . . 15.00 

Same,  western 12.00 

Stock  steers  1 or  coming  1 10.00 

Stock  heifers  2 or  coming  2,  native,  10.00 

Same,  western 8.00 

Stock  heifers  1 or  coming  1,  native,  8.00 

Same,  western 5.00 

Cows  and  bulls,  thoroughbred 20.00 

“ “ grade 15.00 

Hogs  per  cwt 1.50 

Sheep,  fat. 2.00 

‘ ‘ stock 1.00 

Goats 2.00 

Corn,  all  over  500  bu .00 

Wheat,  per  bu .40 

Flax  seed .30 

Oats .06 

Clover  seed 1.00 

Timothy  seed  per  bu .65 


Millet  seed  per  bu .28 

Alfalfa  seed  per  bu 1.00 

Pianos 25.00  100.05 

Organs 10.00  40.00 

Bicycles 10.00  50.00 

Wagons,  farm 5.00  25.00 

Pleasure  carriages 5.00  100.00 

Watches 1.00  20.00 

Tame  hay 2.00 

Prairie  hay 1.50 

Telephone  line,  per  mile 25.00 

Telephone  instruments 5.00 


Ali  other  property  to  be  assessed  at  one- 
third  cash  value. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


All  property  to  be  listed  at  actual  value,  then 


deduct  constitutional  exemption  and  divide 
by  three. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  over $5.00 — 30.00 

Mules 10.00  40.00 

Jacks  and  stallions,  ten  times  in- 
surance. 

Shetland  ponies 10.00  50.00 

Neat  cattle  (stockers) 10.00  40.00 

Neat  cattle,  fat,  2c  to  3xAc  lb. 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over,  head 1.50 

Hogs  “ “ “ cwt 2.50 

GoatS  “ “ “ per  head 1.50 


Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages 
of  every  description,  gold  and  silver  watches, 
plate  and  jewelry,  pianos  and  all  other  mu- 
sical instruments  at  the  discretion  of  as- 


sessors. 

Bicycles $10.00  40.00 

Corn  (500  bu.  exempt)  per  bu .10 

Oats .10 

Wheat.. .70 

Rye .30 

Millet  seed .30 

Flaxseed  .80 

Timothy  seed 1.00 

Red  clover  seed 1.50 

Potatoes .25 

Hay  per  ton 1.00  2.00 

Bees  per  stand 1.00 


All  other  personal  property  not  named  in  this 
list  to  be  assessed  at  the  discretion  of  as- 
sessors. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


Farm  lands,  average  per  acre  : 

Shawnee  township 

Mission 

Lexington  

Monticello 

McCamish 

Gardner  

Spring  Hill 

Oxford 

Aubrey 

Olathe 

Horses,  stallions 

Horses,  extra 

Horses,  No.  1 

Horses,  3 yrs.  old 

Horses,  2 yrs.  old 

Ponies  and  plugs 

Mules,  extra 

Mules,  No.  1 

Mules,  3 yrs.  old 

Mules,  2 yrs.  old 

Plugs  

Cattle,  blooded 

Milch  cows 

Heifers 

Steers,  3 yrs.  old 

Steers,  2 yrs.  old 

Steers,  6 mos.  to  1 yr.  old 

Beef  cattle,  per  lb 

Sheep 

Pleasure  carriages 


$8.30 

11.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.50 

7.90 

8.00 

6.50 

8.90 

$50.00-100.00 

35.00 

25.00 

20.00 

. 10.00  15.00 

5.00 

35.00 

25.00 

20.00 

. 10.00  15.00 

5.00 

15.00  30.00 
. 10.00  15.00 
5.00  10.00 
, 20.00  25.00 
, 15.00  20.00 
. 5.00  10.00 
.02 

.75  1.25 

5.00  50.00 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY-Concluded. 


Bicycles $5.00-25.00 

Wagons : 5.00  20.00 

Thrashing  machines 100.00  400.00 

Pianos 25.00  100.00 

Other  musical^instruments 5.00  25.00 

Gold  watches 10.00  25.00 

All  other  watches 5.00  10.00 


Stock  in  any  company  or  corporation,  35  per 
cent. 

Shares  or  stock  in  any  bank,  40  per  cent. 
Money,  50  per  cent. 

Credits  less  legal  deductions,  merchant’s  stock 
and  manufacturer’s  stock,  preceding  year, 
40  per  cent. 

Mortgages,  50  per  cent. 

Judgments,  at  what  they  are  worth. 
Homestead  improvements,  40  per  cent. 


Wheat,  per  bu  , $0.30 

Corn 10 

Rye 15 

Oats 10 

Flax .40 

Millet  and  cane  seed,  Irish  potatoes  and 

sweet  potatoes •*. .15 

Castor  beans 50 

Clover  seed  1.00 

Timothy  seed 50 

Hay  per  ton 1.50 

Bees  per  stand 50 


KEARNY  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.  $2.00—  8.00 
‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs...  5.00  15.00 

“ “ “ “ over 2.00  30.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.  3.00  6.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs..  5.00  9.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  and  over 3.00  9.00 

Mules  and  asses : 

6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs 2.00  8.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs 5.00  15.00 

3 yrs  old  and  over 5.00  30.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 25  1.00 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over 1.00  5.00 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over 1.00  3.00 

Farm  implements  (left  to  judgment  of  as- 

CPCJCOT*  1 

Wagons.! 5.00  30.00 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription   5.00  50.00 

Gold  watches 5.00  50  00 

Silver  watches 3.00  10.00 

Pianofortes 10.00  100.00 

Other  musical  instruments 1.00  10.00 


Aggregate  value  of  all  other  personal  property 
left  to  judgment  of  assessor. 

Postal  Telegraph  assessed  $50.00  for  first  wire 
and  $15.00  for  each  additional  wire. 

Sand  hill  land  at  50  cts.  per  acre. 

Dry  land  at  $1.00  per  acre. 

Irrigable  land  at  $2.00  per  acre  except  gravel 
sandy,  knobby  land  left  to  the  judgment  o 
assessor. 

KINGMAN  COUNTY. 

Real  estate  same  as  previous  as- 
sessment as  equalized  by  com- 


missioners, per  acre $1.00—  5.00 

Horses  valued  as  follows: 

Special  grades,  $30  and  upwards. 

First  grade 20.00  30.00 

Second  grade 10.00  15.00 

Third  grade 1.00  4.00 

Mules  same  as  horses. 

Stallions  and  jacks,  for  each  $1  ins.,  10.00 

Thoroughbred  and  fat  cattle 10.00  30.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs . . 4.00  10.00 
Ail  cattle  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.,  6.00  15.00 
* ‘ 3 yrs.  and  over,  stockers. . 7.00  18.00 

Sheep 25  2.00 

Hogs,  per  pound .01 

Goats 25  1.00 


KINGMAN  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Corn,  each  head  of  family  to  be  ex- 
empt 300  bu.,  excess  to  be  as- 
sessed, per  bu.,  at $0.07 

Wheat,  head  of  family  exempt  50 
bu.,  excess  assessed,  per  bu.,  at..  .25 

Oats,  per  bu .10 

Millet,  per  bu 10  .15 

Kafir-corn,  per  bu 07  .15 

Cane,  per  bu 20  .40 

Farm  implements,  judgment  of  as- 
sessor. 

Gold  watches 10.00  40.00 

Silver  watches,  all  other  than  gold,  2.00  15.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  judgment  of  as- 
sessor. 

Pianos 10.00  50.00 


All  other  musical  instruments  at  judgment  of 

assessor. 

Bonds  and  interest  on  bonds,  stock  in  any 
company,  shares  in  any  state  and  national 
bank,  judgments  and  notes,  all  at  judgment 
of  assesser. 

Moneys  and  tax-sale  certificates  at  100  per  cent. 
All  other  personal  property  at  judgment  of 
assessor. 

KIOWA  COUNTY. 


Land,  improvements  to  be  consid- 
ered in  value  of  land,  per  acre. . . $0.50 — .75 
Town  lots  at  assessor’s  judgment. 

Horses  1 yr.  old  and  under 2.00  8.00 

‘ ‘ coming  2 yrs.  old.  3.00  10.00 

‘ ‘ coming  3 yrs.  old 4.00  14.00 

Stallions  and  jacks 12.00  100.00 

Bulls  7.00  45.00 

Fat  steers  coming  4 yrs.  old 30.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old 24.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  old 18.00 

Steers  coming  3 yrs.,  not  fattened,  12.00  18.00 
“ “ 2 yrs.,  not  fattened,  9.00  15.00 

Fat  cows . 7.00  15.00 

Milch  cows 7.00  10.00 

Heifers  2 yrs.  old,  not  fattened 7.00 

‘ ‘ coming  1 yr.  and  yearlings,  3.00  4.00 

Work  cattle 15.00  22.00 

Steers  coming  1 yr.  and  yearlings..  4.00  7.00 

Mules  and  horses,  work,  1st  class. . 20.00 

“ “ “ 2d  class...  10.00  13.00 

“ “ “3d  class..  3.00  7.00 

‘ ‘ asses  coming  1 yr.  and 

yearlings 4.00  5.00 

Mules  and  asses  coming  2 yrs.  old,  7.00  9.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old  and  over,  6.00  25.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 50  1.00 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  lb . . . .01 

Mowers  and  reapers  (combined  ma- 
cb  ines,  headers  and  self-binders) , 37.00  & und. 
Mowers  and  reapers,  (single,  not 

combined).- 18.00  “ 

Threshing  machine 375.00  ‘ ‘ 

Riding  plow,  stubble 11.00  ‘ ‘ 

Gang  plow 15.00  ‘ ‘ 

Riding  cultivators 6.00  “ 

Walking  cultivators 3.00  “ 

Corn  planters,  riding 11.00  ‘ ‘ 

Stock  cutters 9.00  ‘ ‘ 

Lister  and  drill 9.00  ‘ ‘ 

Grain  drill 15.00  “ 

Disc  harrow 7.00  “ 

Agricultural  implements  not  enu- 
merated, at  assessor’s  judgment. 

Farm  wagons,  new,  1 yrs.  wear 20.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  wear 12.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  wear  and  over,  8.00  & und. 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription  50.00  “ 

Gold  watches 40.00  ‘ ‘ 

Silver  watches 15.00  “ 

Plate  and  jewelry  at  assessor’s 
judgment. 


Reed  organs 30.66  ‘ ‘ 

Melodeons 5.00  * ‘ 
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KIOWA  COUNTY— Concluded. 


LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Other  musical  instruments  at  assessor’s  judg- 
ment. 

Shares  in  national  banks,  interest  on  bonds 
of  United  States,  all  bonds  and  interest  on 
bonds  of  any  state,  county,  school  district, 
or  any  other  municipality,  stock  in  any  com- 
pany or  corporation,  merchant’s  stock, 
(average  value  for  the  preceding  year), 
manufacturer’s  stock  (average  value  for  the 
preceding  year),  tax-sale  certificates,  judg- 
ments, notes,  mortgages,  money,  50  per  cent. 

Grain  and  seeds,  30  per  cent,  of  value. 

Other  personal  property  not  enumerated 
above,  at  assessor’s  judgment. 


LABETTE  COUNTY. 


Colts  1 yr.  and  over $5-00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  and  over 8.00 

Horses  3 yrs.  and  over 15.00 

Stallion  and  jacks,  10  times  amount  of 
insurance. 

Steers  1 yr.  old  and  over 7.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  over 11.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 18.00 

Heifers,  20  per  cent,  less  than  steers. 

Fat  cattle,  per  cwt 2.00 

Mules  and  asses,  same  as  horses. 

Sheep  and  goats,  per  head 1.50 

Hogs  6 mos.  and  over,  per  cwt 1.50 

Wagons  and  farm  implements,  at  fair 
value. 

Pleasure  carriages,  at  fair  value. 

Gold  watches 15.00 

Silver  watches 5.00 

Gold-filled  watches 10.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  at  fair  value. 

Pianofortes,  at  average  of 50.00 

Other  musical  instruments,  at  fair  value. 

Ail  other  property,  at  fair  value. 


LANE  COUNTY. 


Land,  per  quarter-section,  $200  to  $500. 
Stallions  and  jacks,  10  times  service  fee. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr $4.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 6.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs 8.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 12.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 5.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs 10.00 

* ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 11.00 

Mules  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 5.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 7.00 

* ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs 10.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 12.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 50 

Hogs  6 mos.  and  over,  per  cwt 1.00 

Wheat,  per  bus 50 

Rye,  oats,  corn,  and  barley,  per  bus 10 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  carriages,  gold  and 
silver  watches,  plate  and  jewelry,  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments,  Vz  cash  value. 

All  bonds,  stocks,  shares  in  national  banks, 
moneys,  credits,  merchant’s  and  manufac- 
turer’s stocks,  % cash  value. 

Tax-sale  certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mort- 
gages, and  all  other  personal  property  not 
mentioned  above,  XA  cash  value. 


LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY. 


Horses $5.00—30.00 

Stallions  50.00  150.00 

Neat  cattle 5.00  30.00 

Mule  and  asses 10.00  75.00 

Jacks 20.00  150.00 

Sheep 1.00 

Hogs 1.00  10.00 

Goats 1.00 

Wagons 5.00  25.00 

Pleasure  carriages 5.00  300.00 

Gold  watches 10.00  40.00 

Silver  watches 1.00  10.00 


Pianos  $15.00-200.00 

Other  musical  instruments 1.00  50.00 

Notes,  face  value. 

Mortgages,  face  value. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  all  farm  prod- 
ucts held  for  speculation  shall  be  assessed, 
to  wit : 

Corn  per  bu $0.07 

Wheat .25 

Potatoes .08 

Hay  and  straw  per  ton 1.00 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 


All  personal  property  to  be  listed  at  actual 
value,  then  deduct  constitutional  exemption 
and  divide  by  three. 

Horses  6 mos.’ old  and  under  2 yrs.  $3.00 — 15.00 

Horses  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 6.00  18.00 

Horses  3 yrs.  old  and  over 9.00  30.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 

yrs 12.00  18.00 

Neat  cattle  2 yrs  old  and  under  3,  18.00  27.00 
Neat  cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over — 18.00  36.00 
Mules  and  asses  6 mos.  old  and  un- 
der 2 yrs 6.00  15.00 

Mules  and  asses  2 yrs.  old  under  3,  12.00  30.00 
Mules  and  asses  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  24.00  45.00 
Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over,  discretionary. 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt.,  3.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  for  every  $5 

insurance 100.00 

Corn  per  bu .20 

Kafir-corn .20 

Oats .25 

Wheat .60 

Rye .50 

Millet .30 

Alfalfa 3.00 

Sorghum  .75 

All  other  personal  property  left  to  judgment 
of  assessor. 

Land,  75  cents  to  $7  per  acre  at  one-third  cash 
value. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs., 

average  value $9.00 

Horses  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.,  aver- 


age value 12.00 

Horses  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  average  value,  21.00 
Stallions  five  times  the  service  fee. 

Mules  and  asses,  same  as  horses. 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  aver- 
age value 18.C0 

Cattle  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.,  aver- 
age value  24.00 

Cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  average  value,  30.00 
Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over,  average  value,  1.20 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  lb 03 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over,  average  value,  1.20 


Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages 
of  every  description,  gold  and  silver  watches, 
plate  and  other  jewelry,  pianofortes,  and 
other  musical  instruments,  at  discretion  of 
assessor. 

Credits,  merchants’  stocks,  money,  credits  for 
preceding  year,  manufacturers’  moneys  and 
credits,  shares  in  any  vessel  or  boat,  tax  sale 
certificates,  judgments,  notes,  at  one-third 
face  value. 

Interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  municipality  or  district,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
company  or  corporation,  shares  in  national 
banks,  and  moneys,  at  full  value. 

Other  personal  property : Hay,  $1.80  per  ton, 
and  exempt  ten  tons  for  feed.  Moved  and 
carried  that  each  citizen  be  exempt  50  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  150  bushels  of  other  grain. 

Sorghum,  millet,  Kafir-corn,  milo  maize, 
Jerusalem  corn,  10  bushels  each  exempt. 
Wheat  to  be  assessed  at  60  cents ; Corn,  24 
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LOGAN  COUNTY— Concluded. 

cents ; oats,  18  cents ; barley,  18  cents  ; cane, 
60  cents ; millet,  30  cents ; potatoes,  60  cents  ; 
each  citizen  to  be  exempt  15  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes. 

Moved  and  carried  that  all  property  be  as- 
sessed at  one-third  value  except  as  other- 
wise stated. 

Moved  and  carried  that  assessors  take  $200 
exemption  from  the  assessed  value. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  valuation  of  land 
be  lowered  25  per  cent,  from  1896  assessment. 

LYON  COUNTY. 


Horses  1 yr.  old $2.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 5.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old 8.00 

Work  horses 12.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  10  times  standing 
price,  and  when  not  standing . . $50.00 — 100.00 

Driving  horses 30.00  150.00 

One  yr.  old  steers  $6.00 

Two  yr.  old  steers 10.00 

Three  yr.  old  rough  fed  steers < 13.00 

Four  yr.  old  rough  fed  steers 18.00 

Three  yr.  old  half  fed  steers 15.00 

“ “ “ full  fed  steers 20.00 

Four  yr.  old  half  fed  steers 19.00 

“ “ “ full  fed  steers 22.00 


Three  yr.  old,  half  fed  Colorado  steers. . 13.00 
“ “ “ full  fed  Colorado  steers.. . 18.00 

Four  yr.  old,  half  fed  Colorado  steers. . . 16.00 
“ “ “ full  fed  Colorado  steers.. . . 19.00 

Three  yr.  old,  Colorado  steers,  rough  fed,  11.00 
Four  yr.  old,  Colorano  steers,  rough  fed,  14.00 


One  yr.  old  heifers 4.00 

Two  yr.  old  heifers 6.00 

Cows 13.00 

Bulls $10.00—40.00 

Registered  cattle,  double  the  assessment  of 
common  cattle. 

Mules  and  asses,  1 yr.  old $4.00 

“ “ “ 2 yrs.  old.  8.00 

“ “ “ 3 yrs.  old 16.00 

Work  mules 20.00 

Sheep  per  head 50—1.00 

Hogs  per  cwt 1.50 

Wagons $5.00—25.00 

Carriages 5.00  100.00 

Bicycles 5.00  60.00 

Gold  or  gold-filled  watches ...  5.00  50.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  7.00 

Pianos  20.00  150.00 

Other  musical  instruments 5.00  40.00 


Wheat,  30  cts.  per  bu. 

Oats,  7 cts.  per  bu. 

Corn,  7 cts.  per  bu. 

Hay,  prairie,  50  cts.  per  ton. 

Ice,  $1  per  ton. 

Kafir-corn  seed,  10  cts.  per  bu. 

Sorgum  seed,  20  cts.  per  bu. 

Millet  seed,  15  cts.  per  bu. 

Alfalfa  seed,  $1.50  per  bu. 

English  blue  grass,  35  cts.  per  bu. 

All  other  items  of  personal  property  on  the  list 
required  by  law  to  be  assessed,  on  the  same 
basis  as  last  year. 

MARION  COUNTY. 


Horses,  yearlings,  per  head $2.00—  4.00 

“ 2 yr.  old,  per  head 3.00  6.00 

“ . 3 yr.  old,  per  head 4.00  7.00 

‘ ‘ work,  per  head 5.00  20.00 

Stallions  and  pedigreed  horses,  left  to  judg- 

ment of  assessors. 

Cattle,  yearlings,  per  head $4.00  7.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old,  per  head 8.00  12  00 

“ 3 yrs.old,  rough  and  half  fed, 

per  head 9.00  14.00 

Cattle  3 yrs.  old,  full  fed,  per  head,  12.00  18.00 

‘ ‘ 4 yrs.  old,  rough  and  half 

fed,  per  head 12.00  18.00 

Cattle  4 yrs.  old,  full  fed 14.00  20.00 


MARION  COUNTY-Concluded. 


Two  yr.  old  heifers $6,00—10.00 

Cows 8.00  12.00 


Pedigreed  cattle,  left  to  judgment  of  assessors. 
Mules  assessed  same  as  horses. 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over,  $1  per  head. 

Hogs  per  cwt.,  $1. 

Goats  same  as  sheep. 

Farm  implements,  judgment  of  assessors. 
Bonds,  stocks,  mo  ey  and  credits,  on  same 
basis  as  other  personal  property. 

Corn  per  bu.,  8 cts. 

Wheat  per  bu.,  25  cts. 

Oats  per  bu.,  7 cts. 

Flax  per  bu.,  25  cts. 

Kafir-corn  per  bu.,  10  cts. 

Cane  seed  per  bu.,  25  cts. 

Alfalfa  seed  per  bu.,  $1. 

Bicycles,  $10  to  $20. 

Real  estate  same  as  personal  property. 

All  other  personal  property  in  same  proportion. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Average  value  of  lands  per  acre $5.0714 

Average  value  of  lots . . 48.93 

It  was  agreed  to  list  all  personal  property  at 
values  given  below,  deduct  the  constitutional 
exemption  of  $200,  and  then  take  one-third  of 
the  amount  as  the  assessed  value.  The  follow- 


ing was  the  basis  agreed  on  : 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs $8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 15.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 25.00 

Standard  and  thoroughbred  stallions,  10 
times  service  fee. 

Standard  and  thoroughbred  mares 40.00 

Grade  stallions 25.00 

Mules  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs 12.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 20.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 35.00 

Thoroughbred  jacks, lOtimes  service  fee. 

Stock  cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  10.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 15.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 24.00 

Fat  cattle 30.00 

Stock  sheep 1.00 

Fat  sheep 3.00 

Goats 1.00 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  214c.  per  lb. 

Wheat  per  bu 60 

Corn  per  bu 09 

All  other  grain  in  proportion  to  corn 
and  wheat. 

Bicycles 30.00 

Gold  watches 30.00 

Silver  watches 10.00 

Other  watches  at  actual  value. 


All  other  property  in  proportion  to  above. 

McPherson  county. 

All  real  estate  shall  be  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  1896,  allowing  assessors  to  equalize  differ- 
ences. 

All  personal  property  shall  be  assessed  at 
40  per  cent,  of  its  actual  cash  value.  Two  hun- 
dred dollars  exemption  from  the  assessed  val- 
uation shall  be  allowed  to  each  family. 

The  following  schedule  of  cash  values  on 
stock  and  grain  was  agreed  upon : 


Horses,  first-class  $50.00 

“ second  class 35.00 

‘ ! third  class 25.00 

All  horses  not  in  these  classes,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  assessors. 

Mules  the  same  as  horses. 

Native  cattle,  yearling  steers 10.00 

“ “ 2-year-old -steers 20.00 

“ “ 3-year-old  steers 25.00 

“ “ yearling  heifers 10.00 

“ “ 2-year-old  heifers 15.00 

“ “ cows 25.00 

Fat  cattle  per  lb 03 


Range  cattle,  at  discretion  of  assessors. 
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McPherson  county-concluded. 


MITCHELL  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Hogs  per  lb $0.03 

Sheep  and  goats  per  head 2.50 

Wheat,  No.  2,  per  bu 75 

Corn  per  bu 20 

Oats  per  bu 18 

Cane  seed  per  bu 50 

Kafir-corn  per  bu 20 

Millet  seed  per  bu .25 

All  personal  proDerty  not  enumerated  shall 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

Horses,  first  class $30.00 

‘ 4 second  class 20.00 

“ third  class 10.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old 8.00 

44  1 yr.  old 5.00 

Mules,  first  class 30.00 

4 4 second  class 20.00 

4 4 third  class,  including  yearlings,  10.00 

Cows,  first  class 20.00 

44  second  class,  including  3-yr-olds,  15.00 
4 4 third  class,  including  2-yr.-olds. . . 8.00 

One-year-old  heifers 5.00 

Steers,  3 yrs.  old 15.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old 10.00 

“ 1 yr.  old 8.00 

4 4 ' fat,  first  class,  per  100  lbs 1.75 

4 4 fat,  second  class,  per  100  lbs 1.50 

Fat  cows,  bulls  and  heifers,  per  100  lbs . . 1.25 

Registered  bulls 40.00 

Graded  bulls 20.00 

Sheep  per  head 1.00 

Hogs  per  100  lbs 1.00 

Clover  seed  per  bu 1.00 

Timothy  seed  per  bu 50 

Millet  seed  per  bu 20 

Corn  per  bu 10 

Oats  per  bu 08 

Wheat  per  bu 25 

Rye  per  bu 15 

Castor  beans  per  bu 50 

Flaxseed  per  bu 40 

Potatoes  per  bu 25 

Cane  seed  per  bu 30 

English  blue-grass  per  bu 30 

Hay  per  ton,  prairie 1.50 

“ per  ton,  tame 2.00 


Stallions  and  jacks  at  $100  on  every  $5 
charged  for  service. 

Merchant’s  stock,  at  its  cash  value  pro- 
portionately with  other  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Gold  watches $10.00—15.00 

Silver  watches 5.00 

Pianos 25.00  100.00 

Organs 5.00  15.00 

Bicycles 10.00  40.00 

Money,  bank  stock,  mortgages  and  notes,  at 
their  cash  value  proportionately  with  other 
personal  property. 

MITCHELL  COUNTY. 


Horses,  standard  and  registered $100.00 

‘ 4 ordinary 50.00 

No.  1 work  horses 20.00 

* * ordinary  work  horses 15.00 

^ 4 4 ponies  and  plugs 5.00 

Colts  6 mos.  to  2 yrs.  rated  as  ponies  and 
plugs. 

Two  yrs.  and  over,  as  other  horses. 

Mules,  No.  1 25.00 

“ No.  2 20.00 

“ 1 yr.  to2jrs 15.00 

6 mos.  to  1 yr 10.00 

Jacks 100.00 

Cows,  good,  thoroughbred 25.00 

44  ordinary 15.00 

Southern  and  Western 10.00 

“ fattened,  per  100 1.50 

Steers  4 yrs.  old  and  over 20.00 

‘ 3 yrs 15.00 


Steers  2 yrs 

44  1 yr  

Southern  and  Western  steers : 

4 yrs.  old  and  over 

3 yrs 

2 yrs 

1 yr 

Steers,  fattening,  per  100 

Native  steer  calves  6 mos.  to  1 yr 

4 4 heifer  calves  6 mos.  to  1 yr 

Bulls,  No.  1 

44  No.  2 

Sheep,  fine  and  good 

4 4 coarse  and  common 

4 4 fattened,  per  100 

Hogs  per  100 

4 4 thoroughbred  boars  and  sows,  per 

100 

Pianos,  No.  1 

44  No.  2 

44  No.  3 

Organs,  No.  1 

No.  2 

Other  musical  instruments,  judgment  of 
assessor. 

Pleasure  carriages,  No.  1 

4 4 4 4 No.  2 


$12.00 

8.00 

14.00 

10.00 

8.00 

5.00 

2.00 

7.00 

6.00 

25.00 

15.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

3.00 

250.00 

100.00 

25.00 

20.00 

10.00 


75.00 

25.00 


Farm  wagons,  No.  1 15.00 

4 4 4 4 No.  2 10.00 

Bicycles $20.00,  $10.00,  and  5.00 

Gold  watches 10.00 

Silver  watches 5.00 

Wheat  per  bu 30 

Rye  per  bu 15 

Oats  per  bu 05 

Corn  per  bu 07 

Barley  per  bu 08 

Alfalfa  seed  per  bu 1.00 

Millet,  Kafir-corn  and  other  seeds  per 

bu 10 

Salt  meat  per  lb 02 

Manufacturer’s  stock,  judgments,  merchant’s 
stock  and  tax-sale  certificates  to  be  listed 
at  same  ratio  as  fat  hogs  and  cattle. 

Money,  notes  and  mortgages  to  be  assesed  on 
basis  of  50  per  cent. 

Land  valued  same  as  last  assessment. 


NESS  COUNTY. 


Improvements  on  real  estate,  25  per 


cent,  cash  value. 

Land,  per  acre $1.00—  1.50 

Horses  6 mos.  and  under  1 yr 2.00  3.00 

44  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 3.00  5.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 4.00  10.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  20.00 

Stallions,  10  times  cost  of  service. 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. . . 2.00  5.00 

44  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 4.00  8.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs . . . 6.00  10.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  12.00 

Mules,  same  as  horses. 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt.  1.00 


Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages, 
pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  mer- 
chandise, merchant’s  money  and  credits,  50 
per  cent,  actual  value. 

Gold  watches 5.00  10.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  5.00 

Bonds  and  int.  on  bonds,  75  per  cent,  par  value. 

Shares  of  stock,  40  per  cent,  par  value. 

Money,  75  per  cent,  par  value. 

Tax-sale  certificates,  75  per  cent.  face. 

Judgments,  notes,  mortgages,  50  per  cent.  face. 

All  other  personal  property,  50  per  cent,  actual 
value. 

NEOSHO  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  $4.00—  8.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 5.00  10.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  25.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  3.00  10.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 6.00  12.00 
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NEOSHO  COUNTY-Concluded. 


OSBORNE  COUNTY-Concluded. 


Cattle  3 yrs.  and  over  $8.00—15.00 

Fat  cattle,  1 % cts.  per  lb. 

Hogs,  1 ct.  per  lb. 

Sheep,  $1  per  head. 

Wheat,  25  cts.  per  bus. 

Corn,  6 to  7 cts.  per  bus. 

Oats,  6 to  7 cts.  per  bus. 

Rye,  10  cts.  per  bus. 

All  other  personal  and  real  property,  at  % of 
its  actual  cash  value. 

OSAGE  COUNTY. 


Real  estate,  average  per  acre $4.12% 

Mineral  reserve,  per  acre 6.00 

Banks  and  mdse.,  half  actual  value. 

Work  horses,  No.  1 40.00 

Work  horses,  No.  2 24.00 

Plugs  and  ponies 10.00 

Colts,  2 years  old 10.00 

Colts,  1 year  old 8.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  $100,  and  for  over 

$5  service  charged 200.00 

Mules,  No.  1 45.00 

Mules,  No.  2 32.00 

Mules  2 yrs.  old 16.00 

Mules  1 yr.  old 12.00 

Cows,  thoroughbred 50.00 

Cows,  good 30.00 

Cows,  common 24.00 

Western  and  Southern  cows 20.00 

Cattle,  full  fed  native  steers,  per  cwt. . . 4.00 

2-yr.-old  natives  and  3-yr.-old  Westerns,  3.50 
2-yr.-old  natives  and  3-yr.-old  Westerns, 

half  fed 30.00 

Native  steers,  half  fed,  3 yrs.  old 34.00 

Southerns,  3 yrs.  old 24.00 

Southerns,  2 yrs.  old 18.00 

Southerns,  1 yr.  old 10.00 

N atives,  2 yrs.  old 25.00 

Natives,  1 yr.  old 16.00 

Heifers,  1 yr.  old 12.00 

Thoroughbred  bulls 60.00 

Common  bulls 30.00 

Hogs,  per  cwt 3.50 

Sheep,  per  head 2.50 

Goats,  per  head 2.00 

Wheat,  per  bu 60 

Oats,  per  bu 16 

Rye,  per  bu 40 

Corn,  per  bu 14 

Clover  seed,  per  bu 2.00 

Timothy  seed,  per  bu 1.00 

Flax  seed,  per  bu 80 

Millet  seed,  per  bu 30 

Prairie  hay 1.50 

Tame  hay 2.00 

Sorghum,  per  bu 50 

Pianos,  first  class 100.00 

Organs,  No.  1 20.00 

Gold  watches 20.00 

Gold-filled  watches 10.00 

Silver  watches * 6.00 


Carriages 20.00  100.00 


Telephone  wire,  per  mile 20.00 

Postal  Telegraph  Co 160.00 

Bicycles 10.00  40.00 

Coal  shafts 75.00  900.00 


Farm  implements,  steam  and  other  thrashers, 
hay  presses,  household  goods,  etc.,  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  assessor. 

All  property  to  be  assessed  at  one-half  its 
actual  value. 

Town  lots  and  city  lots  at  one-half  actual 
value. 


OSBORNE  COUNTY. 

Real  estate,  about  same  as  1896. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  $5.00—15.00 
‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 10.00  25.00 
“ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 15.00  40.00 


Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs. ,$10.00—30.00 
2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs.,  15.00  35.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 15.00  40.00 

Fat  cattle,  per  cwt 2.50  4.50 

Mules  and  asses: 

6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs 5.00  15.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs 10.00  25.00 

3 yrs.  old  and  over 15.00  40.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 1.00  2.00 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  lb. . . .03 

Stallions  and  jacks,  $20  to  every  $1 

charged  for  service. 

Bulls 25.C0— 75.00 

Gold  watches.., 10.00  15.00 

Silver  watches 5.00  10.00 

Pianofortes 75.00  150.00 

Wheat,  per  bus 65  .75 

Corn,  per  bus 15  .17 

Oats,  per  bus 15  .17 

Cane  seed,  per  bus 40  .50 

Kafir-corn,  per  bus 25 

Millet,  per  bus 25 

Alfalfa,  per  bus 2.00 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages 
of  every  description,  plate  and  jewelry,  and 
musical  instruments,  assessor’s  judgment. 
Interest  on  bonds  of  United  States,  bonds  and 
interest  on  bonds  of  any  state,  county  or 
municipality,  all  other  bonds  not  exempt 
from  taxation,  stocks  in  any  company  or 
corporation,  shares  in  national  banks,  mon- 
eys, credits,  merchant’s  stock,  merchant’s 
moneys  and  credits,  manufacturer’s  stock, 
manufacturer’s  moneys  and  credits,  tax-sale 
certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mortgages, 
all  other  personal  property,  40  per  cent,  of 
actual  value. 

Constitutional  exemption,  $80. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

Lands,  from  $1.25  to  $25  per  acre. 

Town  lots,  33%  per  cent,  of  value. 
Improvements,  26  per  cent,  of  value. 

Horses  and  mules  4 yrs.  old  and  over. . . $20.00 
‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over. . . 15.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  over. . . 10.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  over 6.00 

‘ 1 6 mos.  old  and  over. . 4.00 


Ponies’,  as  a class 6.00 

W.  N. 

Steers  3 yrs.  old  and  over $8.00  $9.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old  and  over 6.00  7.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  over 4.00  5.00 

“ 6 mos.  old  and  over 2.00  3.00 

Cows  3 yrs.  old  and  over 6.00  7.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old  and  over 4.00  5.00 

“ 1 yr.  old  and  over 3.00  4.00 

“ 6 mos.  old  and  over 1.00  2.00 

Fat  steers,  per  lb.,  1 ct. 

Fat  cows,  per  lb.,  % ct. 


Blooded  and  other  specially  valuable  stock  of 
all  kinds,  except  stallions,  at  discretion  of 
assessor. 

Stallions  to  be  assessed  at  $100  for  each  $5 
charged  for  services. 

Stock  sheep  and  goats,  40  cts.  per  head. 

Fat  sheep  and  goats,  $1  per  head. 

Hogs,  1 ct.  per  lb. 

Sorghum  seed,  12  cts.  per  bus. 

Alfalfa  seed,  75  cts.  per  bus. 

Kafir-corn,  8 cts.  per  bus. 

Ice,  5 cts.  per  cwt. 

Millet,  10  cts.  per  bus. 

Wheat,  20  cts.  per  bus.  \ 

Oats,  5 cts.  per  bus. 

Corn,  6 cts.  per  bus. 

Potatoes,  15  cts.  per  bus. 

Farm  implements,  25  per  cent,  of  valuation. 
Wagons,  $3  to  $18. 

Pleasure  carriages,  $5  to  $75. 

Gold  watches,  $10  to  $50. 

Silver  watches,  $1  to  $10. 

Plate  and  jewelry,  50  per  cent,  of  valuation. 
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OTTAWA  COUNTY— Concluded. 


RAWLINS  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Pianos,  $10  to  $250. 

Other  musical  instruments,  $3  to  $50. 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds,  bonds  of  any 
state,  county  or  municipality,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  notes  and  mortgages,  50  per 
cent,  of  actual  value. 

Money,  50  per  cent,  of  actual  value. 

Merchant’s  stock,  average  amount  of  preced- 
ing year,  33hJ  per  cent,  of  actual  value. 

Tax-sale  certificates  and  judgments,  50  f per 
cent,  of  actual  value. 

All  belongings  to  any  stock  company  or  asso- 
ciation, except  building  and  loan,  33 y3  per 
cent,  of  value. 

Building  and  loan  stock  company,  50  per  cent, 
of  actual  value. 

All  other  articles,  25  per  cent,  of  valuation. 
PRATT  COUNTY. 


Land,  per  acre..  . $1.00—  2.50 

Jacks  and  stallions,  5 times  the 
amount  to  insure. 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  2.00  6.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs . . 4.00  8.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  16.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.,  2.00  6.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs.,  3.00  7.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old  and  over 4.00  8.00 

Mules  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs..  3.00  6.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 4.00  8.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  16.00 

Sheep,  per  head .25  .50 

Hogs,  per  cwt  . . . 1.00 

Corn,  oats,  and  kindred  grains,  per 

bus 08 

Wheat,  per  bus 25 

Engines  and  thrashing  machines..  25.00  125.00 

Bicycles 5.00  35.00 

Broom  corn,  per  ton 4.00  12.00 

Wool,  per  lb 01  .03 

Organs  and  pianos 5.00  40.00 

Silver  and  gold  watches 1.00  8.00 

Wagons  and  carriages 5.00  25.00 

Judgments  assessed  at  face  value. 

All  other  personal  property  left  to  assessor. 

RAWLINS  COUNTY. 

Horses $4.00—30.00 

Stallions  used  exclusively  as  such,  35.00  75.00 
Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs. . 10.00  25.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  and  under  3 15.00  35.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  and  over 15.00  40.00 

Fat  cattle  to  be  assessed  at  market 
price  on  the  first  day  of  March. 

Mules  and  asses 5.00  35.00 

Jacks 35  00  75.00 

Sheep . 50  1.50 

Hogs,  per  Sb .03 

Goats 1.50 

Farm  implements  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  assessor. 

Wagons 5.00—45.00 

Pleasure  carriages,  every  descript.,  5.00  75.00 

Gold  watches 10.00  75.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  15.00 

Plate  and  jewelry  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  assessor. 

Pianofortes 25.00  100.00 

Other  musical  instruments 2.00  30.00 


All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  all  bonds  and  interest  on 
bonds  of  any  state,  county,  dis- 
trict or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation, 
stock  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion, shares  in  national  banks, 
moneys,  credits,  average  amount 
of  merchant’s  stock  for  preceding 
year,  average  amount  of  mer- 
chant’s moneys  and  credits  for 
preceding  year,  average  amount 
of  manufacturer’s  money  and 
credits  for  preceding  year,  shares 


in  any  vessel  or  boat,  tax-sale  cer- 
tificates, judgments,  notes  and 
mortgages  to  be  assessed  at  face 


value. 

Corn  to  be  assessed  at,  per  bu $0.10 

Wheat  to  be  assessed  at,  per  bu.. . . .65 

Oats  and  barley,  per  bu .10 

Rye,  per  bu .25 

Millet  and  cane  seed,  per  bu .25 

Alfalfa  seed,  per  bu 2.00 

Hay,  per  ton 1.50 


Land  to  be  assessed  at  (and  the 
grading  of  the  same  left  to  the 
judgment  of  assessor),  per  acre . . $0.50 — 4.00 
Town  lots  in  the  city  of  Atwood  to 
be  assessed : 

Residence  lots . . 5.00  15.00 

Business  lots 25.00  75.00 

Town  lots  in  Herndon : 

Residence  lots 5.00  15.00 

Business  lots 10.00  50.00 

Town  lots  in  Ludell : 

Residence  lots 1.00  15.00 

Business  lots 10.00  25.00 

All  other  towns  in  the  county  left  to  the  judg- 

ment of  the  assessor. 


RENO  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs $3.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 6.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 10.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  8 times  service  fee. 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr . . . 4.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 8 00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 9.00 

“ 1 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 10.00 

Fat  cattle,  per  pound,  1)4  cts. 

Mules  and  asses,  same  as  horses. 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  Bb 01 

Sheep  and  goats  6 mos.  old  and  over 50 

Wheat,  per  bu 20 

Rye,  per  bu 20 

Corn,  per  bu .07 

Oats,  per  bu 06 

Sorghum  seed,  per  bu 25 

Kafir-corn  seed,  per  bu 10 

Broom  corn,  per  ton . ..  12.00 

All  other  personal  property  on  a basis  of  one- 
third  of  actual  value. 

No  exemption  except  constitutional. 

Real  estate  to  be  assessed  at  one-fourth  of  ac- 
tual value. 

RILEY  COUNTX. 


Land  per  acre $1.50—40.00 

Stallions,  $10  for  each  $1  charged  for  service. 
Thorough-bred,  standard-bred  and 

full-blood  mares  at $15.00 — 30.00 

All  other  horses  3.00  20.00 

Mules  and  asses  same  as  horses. 

Thorough-bred  bulls 15.00  40.00 

Grade  and  scrub  bulls 5.00  15.00 

Thorough-bred  cows  and  calves....  15.00  40.00 

Native  cows  and  2 yr.  old  steers ....  8.00  12.00 

“ 2 yr.  old  .heifers  and  1 yr. 

old  steers 5.00  8.00 

One  yr.  old  heifers  and  calves 3 00  5.00 

Three  to  4 yr.  old  steers 8.00  20.00 

Work  oxen  per  yoke 30.00  50.00 

Fat  steers  per  cwt 1.10  1.40 

“ cows  per  cwt.. 75  1.00 

Sheep  and  goats,  each 40  2.00 

Hogs  per  cwt 1.00 

Wheat  per  bu .25 

Corn  per  bu .06 

Oats  per  bu .06 

Barley  and  rye  per  bu .15 

Irish  potatoes  per  bu .20 

Bicycles 10.00  30.00 


All  other  personal  property  to  be  assessed  on 
the  same  basis.  The  $200  exemption  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  assessed  valuation  as 
heretofore. 
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REPUBLIC  COUNTY. 


"Stallions,  for  each  $5  charged  for  service. $100.00 
Jacks,  for  each  $5  charged  for  service. . . 100.00 

Average  work  horses 15.00 

Horses  coming  3 yrs.  old 12.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  old 10.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old 5.00 

Average  work  mules 15.00 

Mules  coming  3 yrs.  old. . 12.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  old 10.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old 5.00 

Steers,  feeders,  coming  4 yrs  old 20.00 

“ “ “ 3 yrs.  old 15.00 

“ “ “ 2 yrs.  old 12.00 

44  “ “ 1 j r.  old 8.00 

* 4 stockers,  3 yrs.  old 12.00 

“ “ 2 yrs  old 10.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old 5.00 

Cows  and  heifers,  2 yrs.  old  and  over. . . . 10.00 
Bulls,  same  as  steers,  stockers. 

Hogs,  per  cwt 1.00 

Wheat  per  bu 25 

Oats  per  bu 06 

Corn  per  bu 06 

Money,  notes  and  mortgages,  one-third  value. 
Improvements  on  farm  land,  10  per  ct. 

4 4 residence  lots,  10  per  ct. 

4 4 business  lots,  15  per  ct. 
Plate  and  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  im- 
plements, wagons  and  pleasure  carriages, 
one-third  value. 

Cold  and  silver  watches,  one-third  value. 

Millet  and  hungarian  seed,  per  bu $0.08 

Alfalfa  per  bu 1.00 

Cane  seed  per  bu 25 

Kafir-corn  per  bu 08 

Bicycles,  one-third  value. 

Land  per  acre 3.00 

Town  lots,  one-fourth  value. 

All  other  articles  at  the  discretion  of  the  as- 
sessor. 

RUSH  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. . $2.00—  8.00 

44  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 4.00  10.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old  and  over 6.00  15.00 

Ponies  and  plugs , 1.00  5.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  one-third  actual  value. 
Mules  6 mos.  old  and  under  one  yr.  2.00—12.00 
“ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs . . . 5.00  12.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  20.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. ..  1.00  3.00 

44  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs . . . 2.00  4.00 

44  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . 2.00  6.00 

44  3 yrs.  old  and  over  and  cows  2.00  15.00 

Oxen,  per  yoke 10.00  20.00 

Sbeep  6 mos.  old  and  over 25  1.00 

Hogs,  1 cent  per  pound. 

Plows,  sulky 2.00  8.00 

“ gang 5.00  20.00 

44  breaking 1.00  3.00 

“ stirring 1.00  4.00 

44  double  shovel 1.00  2 00 

44  cultivator 1.00  5.00 

Stalk  cutters 3.00  10.00 

Harrows 1.00  3.00 

Harvesters 5.00  15.00 

Self  binders 10.00  30.00 

Headers 10.00  30.00 

Mower  and  rake 5.00  18.00 

Reapers 5.00  20.00 

Thrashing  machines 20.00  300.00 

Sod  cutters  3.00  8.00 

Grain  drills 3.00  10.00 

Listers  2.00  5.00 

Corn  shellers 1.00  25.00 

Feed  mills 3.00  8.00 

Torn  planters 2.00  7.00 

Fanning  mills 1.00  5.00 

Wagons 2.00  15  00 

Buggies  and  spring  wagons 2.00  35.00 

Bicycles 2.00  35.00 

Harness 1.00  8.00 

Watches,  gold 5.00  50.00 


RUSH  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Watches,  silver $1.00—  5.00 

Pianos 5.(0  100.00 

Organs  5.00  25.00 

Other  musical  instruments 1.00  10.00 

Wheat,  per  bu .20 

Corn .05 

Guns 1.00  50.00 


Moneys,  mortgages,  business  houses  and  other 
personal  property,  one-third  of  actual  value. 
Improvements,  one-tenth  actual  value. 

Creek  lands  with  water  and  timber. . $2.00 — 3.00 
Bottom  and  upland  smooth,  even..  1.00  2.00 
Bluffs  and  brakes 1.00  1.50 


RICE  COUNTY. 


Horses $5.00-100.00 

Stallions 50.00  2000.0 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. ...  10.00  20.00 
4 4 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs  .. . . 15.00  25.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.. . . 20.00  50.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 20.00  100.00 

Mules 5.00  100.00 

Jacks 5.00  200.00 

Sheep 1.00  3.00 

Hogs  per  cwt 3.00  5.00 

Goats 1.00  3.00 


From  farm  implements  to  mortgages  inclusive, 
assessors  to  use  their  own  discretion;  and 
all  personal  property  to  be  taken  at  30  per  ct. 
of  assessed  value.  Corn  to  be  listed  at  20 


cts.  per  bu. 

Wheat  per  bu $0.50—0.75 

Oats  per  bu .15 

Rye  per  bu .40 

Barley  per  bu .15 

Kafir  per  bu .20 

Cane  seed  per  bu .60 

Broom  corn  seed  per  bu 1.00 

Alfalfa  per  bu 2.00 

Millet  per  bu .30 

Hay  per  ton 1.00 


Each  farmer  allowed  50  bu.  of  corn  for  each 
work  team,  amount  not  to  exceed  200  bu. 

Each  family  to  be  allowed  25  bu.  of  wheat  or, 
instead,  50  bu.  of  corn. 

Real  estate  to  be  listed  at  from  $1  to  $5  per 
acre. 

Implements  to  be  listed  at  30  per  ct.  of  actual 
value. 

Town  lots  to  be  listed  at  from  25  cts.  to  $50. 


RUSSELL  COUNTY. 


Land,  unimproved,  10  per  cent.  off. 

Horses,  thoroughbred  stallions,  same  as  last 
year. 

Horses,  No.  1 $40.00—60.00 

44  ordinary 20.00  40.00 

44  ponies  and  plugs 10.00  20.00 

Mules,  No.  1 40.00  60.00 

44  No.  2 20.00  40.00 

Jacks,  Nos.  1 and  2,  same  as  last  year. 

Cows,  good  and  ordinary,  same  as  last  year. 
Steers  4 yrs.  old  and  over,  3 yrs.,  2 yrs.,  1 yr., 
same  as  last  year. 

Sheep,  fine  and  good $2.00—3.00 

44  coarse  and  common 1.00  2.00 

Hogs  per  lb.,  same  as  last  year. 

Pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  same 
as  last  year. 

Pleasure  carriages,  Nos.  1 and  2,  same  as  last 

year. 

Farm  wagons,  Nos.  1 and  2,  same  as  last  year. 
Gold  and  silver  watches,  same  as  last  year. 

Wheat,  per  bu  $0.60—  .75 

Rye .40 

Corn .18 

Oats .20 

Barley .30 

All  other  property  at  its  present  cash  value. 
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SEWARD  COUNTY. 


SHAWNEE  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Unimproved  uplands,  per  quarter,  $150.00 

Lands  within  two  miles  of  Liberal,  200.00 

River  land 150.00-700.00 

Improvements  on  lands  at  asses- 
sor’s valuation. 

Stallions 25.00  75.00 

Saddle  horses 5.00  25.00 

Workhorses 8.00  25.00 

Horses  and  mules 8.00  25.00 

“ “ “ under  1 yr 2.00  6.00 

“ “ “ 1 yr.  and  under  2,  3.00  10.00 

Burros 50  2.00 

Heifer  calves 5.00  8.00 

Steer  calves 6.00  8.00 

Yearling  steers 8.00  11.00 

“ heifers 8.00  11.00 

Steers  2 yrs.  old 12.00  15.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  and  over 16.00  20.00 

Cows 10.00  14.00 

Bulls,  scrub 10.00  12.00 

“ grade 15.00  22.00 

“ thoroughbred 35.00  50.00 

Work  cattle 12.00  16.00 

Farm  wagons 5.00  20.00 

Pleasure  carriages 5.00  40.00 

Watches,  gold  and  filled 5.00  30.00 

‘ ‘ silver  and  other 1.00  10.00 

Bicycles 5.00  15.00 

Wire  fence,  per  mile 4.00  10.00 

Sheep  and  goats,  each 1.00 

Swine,  per  lb.,  1)4  ct's. 

Broom  corn  in  bale,  per  ton 5.00 


Farm  implements,  plate,  jewelry,  pianos,  or- 
gans, and  other  musical  instruments  at  as- 
sessor’s valuation. 

Notes,  money,  mortgages,  credits,  merchan- 
dise stock  and  all  other  property,  at  actual 
value. 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY. 


Land,  per  quarter-section $200.00-400.00 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. . . 3.00  4.00 

‘ ‘ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs 4.00  6.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs. . . 6.00  8.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  10.00 

Stallions 40.00  60.00 

N eat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  1 yr. . . 6.00  8.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  and  under  2 yrs....  8.00  10.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs . . 10.00  12.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 12.00  16.00 

Mules  the  same  as  horses. 


Corn,  oats  and  barley,  per  bu .06 

Wheat,  per  bu .25 

Broom  corn,  per  ton 5.00 

Hay,  per  ton .75 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages 
of  every  description,  gold  watches,  silver 
watches,  plate  and  jewelry,  pianofortes  and 
other  musical  instruments  left  with  the  dis- 


cretion of  assessor. 


All  other  personal  property  at  cash  value. 


SHAWNEE  COUNTY. 


Colts  1 yr.  old $3.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old 7.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old 10.00 

Work  horses,  2d  class 15.00 

“ “ and  mules,  1st  and  3d 

classes,  50  per  cent,  of  value. 

Mules  1 yr.  old 5.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 10.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old 15.00 

Work  mules,  2d  class 20.00 

Ponies  on  a basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  value, 
but  no  pony  to  be  assessed  at  less  than,  5.00 
Stallions,  jacks,  bulls,  for  every  $5 

charged  for  service 100.00 

Cattle  1 yr.  old 6.00 

Steers  2 yrs.  old 12.00 

Heifers,  2 yrs.  old 10.00 

Steers  3 yrs.  old,  rough  fed 16.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old,  half  fed 20.00 

‘ ‘ 4 yrs.  old,  half  fed 25.00 

Stock  cows 12.00 


Milch  cows  on  a basis  of  50  per  cent,  of 
value,  at  discretion  of  assessor. 

Steers,  full  fed,  2M  cents  per  lb. 

Cattle,  medium,  1)4  cents  per  Sb. 
Blooded  stock,  registered  or  eligible  to 
registry,  on  a basis  of  50  per  ct.  of  value. 


Hogs,  per  &.,  1)4  cents. 

Sheep,  per  head 1.00 

Goats,  per  head 1.00 

Oats,  per  bu 08 

Corn,  per  bu 10 

Rye,  per  bu 20 

Wheat,  per  bu 40 

Potatoes,  per  bu 15 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bu 25 

Onions,  per  bu 30 

Flaxseed,  per  bu 50 

Clover  and  alfalfa  seed,  per  bu 1.50 

Millet  seed,  per  bu 25 

Timothy  seed,  per  bu 60 

Sorghum  seed,  per  bu 30 

Kafir-corn,  per  bu 20 

Bees,  50  per  cent,  of  value. 


Ice  and  hay,  50  per  cent,  of  value  where  lo- 
cated. 

All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  all 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  district  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stock  in 
any  company  or  corporation,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  moneys,  credits  (less  legal  de- 
ductions), average  amount  merchant’s  stock 
for  preceding  year,  average  amount  of  mer- 
chant’s moneys  and  credits  for  preceding 
year,  average  amount  of  manufacturer’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  average  amount  of 
manufacturer’s  moneys  and  credits  for  pre- 
ceding year,  shares  in  any  boat  or  vessel,  tax- 
sale  certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mort- 
gages, at  50  per  cent,  of  actual  value. 

11  other  personal  property,  including  farming 
implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages,  bi- 
cycles, gold  watches,  silver  watches,  plate 
and  jewelry,  pianofortes,  other  musical  in- 
struments, etc.,  at  50  per  cent,  of  actual  value. 

SUMNER  COUNTY. 

First-class  horses  4 yrs.  old  and  over $55.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  under  4,  45.00 

“ “2  yrs.  old  and  under  3,  30.00 

“ “ 1 yr.  old  and  under  2,  15.00 

“ “ 6 mos.  and  under  1 yr.,  12.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  $25  for  each  $1 
charged  for  service. 

Mules  and  asses,  10  per  cent,  advance 
over  horses  of  same  class. 


Average  milch  cows  3 yrs.  old  and  over . . 30.00 
Average  milch  cows  2 yrs.  and  under  3,  24.00 
Average  cows  2 yrs.  or  over  (stockers),  24.00 
Average  steers  2 yrs.  and  under  3 (stock- 
ers)  30.00 

Average  steers  3 yrs.  or  over  (stockers),  36.00 
Average  steers  and  heifers  1 yr.  old  and 

under  2 18.00 

Average  calves  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr. , 12.00 

First-class  fat  cattle  per  lb 04 

Second-class  fat  cattle  per  lb 03 

Hogs  per  lb 03 

Average  sheep,  each 1.50 


Good  marketable  wheat,  70  cents;  corn,  18 
cents;  oats,  15  cents;  Kafir-corn,  15  cents. 

Other  grains  and  seeds  and  all  other  property 
not  enumerated,  at  the  discretion  of  as- 
sessors. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that  all  personal  prop- 
erty be  listed  at  its  actual  cash  value,  that 
the  legal  exemption  of  $200  be  deducted  from 
the  total  valuation,  and  that  the  basis  of  as- 
sessment be  upon  thirty-three  and  one-third 
(33 Ya)  per  cent,  of  the  remainder. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment on  real  estate  be  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  (33)4)  per  cent,  of  actual  cash  value. 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


SHERMAN  COUNTY. 


SMITH  COUNTY-  Concluded. 


On  motion,  all  personal  property  be  assessed 


.t  50  per  cent,  of  its  full  value. 

Horses,  plugs  and  ponies  6 mos.  old 

and  under  2 yrs $4.00—15.00 

Horses  2 to  3 yrs.  old 8.00  16.00 

Horses,  mules,  jacks  and  stallions 

over  3 15.00  50.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.  4.00  20.00 

“ “ 2 yrs.  and  under  3. , 15.00  30  00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 20.00  35.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 1.00  3.00 

Hogs  over  6 mos.  old,  3 cts.  per  lb. 

Binders  and  headers 5.00  50.00 

Thrashing  outfits 40.00  200.00 

Wagons 5.00  40.00 

Discs  and  drills 3.00  40.00 

Bicycles  and  carriages 5.00  40.00 

Carts 1.00  10.00 

Watches 1.00  20.00 

Plate  and  jewelry  at  par  value. 

Pianofortes 25.00  200.00 

Organs 5.00  40.00 

Alt  other  musical  instruments 1.00  10.00 

Wheat,  rye,  millet,  cane,  and  flax, 

per  bus 20  .65 

Oats,  barley  and  corn,  per  bus 15  .25 

Land 150.00  300.00 


All  bonds  and  interest  on  bonds,  stocks  in  any 
company  or  corporation,  moneys,  average 
amount  of  merchants’  stocks,  manufactur- 
ers’ stocks,  tax-sale  certificates,  judgments, 
notes  and  mortgages,  par  value. 

SMITH  COUNTY.  • 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.  $5.00 — 10.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 7.00  12.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 10.00  25.00 

Cattle  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs . . 5.00  15.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 10.00  20.00 

‘ ‘ 3 ,vrs.  old  and  over 10.00  25.00 

Fat  cattle,  1%  to  3 cts.  per  lb. 

Mules  and  asses,  same  as  horses. 


Stock  sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over,  $1 
per  head.  Fat  sheep,  $1.50. 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  2 cts.  per 

lb. 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over,  same  as 
sheep. 

Farm  implements,  left  to  the  dis- 


cretion of  the  assessor. 

Wagons 5.00  30.00 

Pleasure  carriages 5.00  100.00 

Gold  watches 5.00  20.00 

All  other  watches 2.00  10.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  left  to  discre- 
tion of  assessor. 

Pianofortes 25.00  100.00 

All  other  musical  instruments 1.00  50.00 


All  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States,  ail 
bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of  any  state, 
county,  district,  or  municipality,  all  other 
bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
any  company  or  corporation,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  and  money,  at .100  per  cent. 

Credits  less  legal  deductions,  discretion  of  the 
assessor. 

Average  amount  of  merchant’s  stock  per  pre- 
ceding year,  100  per  cent. 

Average  amount  of  merchant’s  money  and 
credits  for  preceding  year,  average  amount 
of  manufacturer’s  stock,  money  and  credits 
for  preceding  year,  75  per  cent. 

Shares  in  any  vessel  or  boat,  discretion  of  the 
assessor. 

Tax-sale  certificates,  full  value. 

Judgments,  notes,  mortgages,  to  discretion  of 
the  assessor. 

Stallion  and  jacks,  $10  for  each  dollar  charged. 


Wheat,  per  bus $0.30 — $0.50 

Corn,  per  bus.,  less  the  cost  of  hauling 

to  nearest  railroad  station 08 

Oats,  per  bus 08 

Rye,  per  bus 15 


Millet  seed,  cane  seed,  and  Kafir-corn, 


per  bus 15 

Potatoes,  per  bus 25 

Flaxseed,  per  bus 50 


Land  to  be  assessed  that  is  assessable,  per 
acre,  $2  to  $20 ; improvements,  33%  per  cent, 
of  actual  value. 

Aggregate  value  of  all  other  personal  property 
left  to  discretion  of  assessor. 


STAFFORD  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.  $1.00—  8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 1.00  15.00 

1 ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  35.00 

Stallions,  10  times  service  price. 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.  5.00  15.03 
“ “ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3..  10.00  25.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 8.00  25.00 

Fat  cattle,  2 cts.  to  3 cts.  per  lb. 

Mules  and  asses  6 mos.  old  and  un- 
der 2 yrs 1.00  8.00 

Mules  and  asses  2 yrs.  old  and  un- 
der 3 1.00  15.00 

Mules  and  asses  3 yrs.  and  over 5.00  35.00 

Jacks,  10  times  service  price. 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 50  2.03 

Hogs  6 mos.  and  over,  2 cts.  per  lb. 

Goats  6 mos.  old  and  over. , 1.00  2.00 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleas- 
ure carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, judgment  of  assessor. 

Wheat,  per  bus 50  .60 

Corn,  per  bus 05  .08 

Oats,  per  bus .10 

Rye,  per  bus .25 

Hay,  per  ton,  mowed  feed .25 

Broom  corn,  per  ton 5.00  20.00 

Bicycles 5.00  50.00 

All  other  personal  property  to  be  assessed  at 
judgment  of  assessor. 

That  exemption  be  deducted  from  the  assessed 
value  of  personal  property,  and  40  per  cent, 
of  the  balance  be  returned  for  taxable  pur- 


That  real  estate  be  assessed  at  from  $1  to  $8 
per  acre. 

That  the  value  of  all  tracts  and  lands  in  towns 
and  cities  be  left  to  judgment  of  assessor. 
That  improvements  be  assessed  at  10  per  cent, 
of  actual  cash  value. 


STEVENS  COUNTY. 


Lands,  upland,  per  acre 

$1.50 

‘ ‘ river  bottom,  per  acre 

$1.50- 

- 2.00 

Horses,  stallions,  No.  1 

“ “ No.  2 

50.00 

25.00 

“ No.  1 

12.00 

“ No.  2 

8.00 

Ponies,  plugs,  and  colts 

Mules,  No.  1 

“ No.  2 

4.00 

12.00 

8.00 

Jacks,  No.  1 

50.00 

Burros 

1.00 

Cows,  No.  1 

8.00 

12.00 

“ No.  2 

6.00 

Steers  4 yrs.  and  over 

“ 3 yrs 

15.00 

25.00 

12.00 

20.00 

“ 2 yrs 

8.00 

12.00 

“ 1 yr 

5.00 

8.00 

* ‘ 6 mos 

3.00 

Heifers  6 mos.  and  over 

3.00 

Sh«ep,  No.  1 

“ No.  2 

1.00 

.50 

Hogs  per  lb 

1.00 

.02 

Pleasure  carriages 

20.00 

Farm  wagons 

Pianos  and  other  musical  instru- 

5.00 

20.00 

ments  

1.00 

20.00 

Gold  watches 

15.00 

Silver  watches 

1.00 

Broom-corn  per  ton 

3.00 

5.00 
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STANTON  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  $2.00—  8.00 
“ 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs..  6.00  10.00 

' “ 3 yrs.  old  and  under  12  yrs.,  8.00  15.00 

“ 12  yrs.  old  and  over 1.00  3.00 

Stallions 25.00  75.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  1 yr.,  4.00  8.00 

44  1 yr.  and  under  2 yrsi ..  8.00  10.00 

' “ 2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs . . 10.00  12.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  and  under  10  yrs.,  18.00  20.00 

4 4 10  yrs.  old  and  over 1.00  5.00 

Mules  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs . . 2.00  8.00 

4 4 2 yrs  old  and  under  3 yrs. ...  6.00  10.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  under  12  yrs..  8.00  15.00 

44  12  yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  10.00 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt.,  2.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 50  1.50 

Farm  implements,  left  to  assessor. 

Wagons 5.00  25.00 

Pleasure  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion   3.00  25.00 

Gold  watches 10.00  20.00 

Silver  watches 2.00  10.00 

Plate  and  jewelry,  left  to  assessor. 

Pianofortes 25.00 

Other  musical  instruments 1.00  10.00 

Moneys,  amount  of. 

Land  valued  at  $1  per  acre. 


TREGO  COUNTY. 


Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr.,  $1.00—  2.00 
44  1 yr.  old  and  under  2 yrs. . . . 1.00  3.00 

; 4 4 2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 2.00  4.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 3.00  8.00 

Stallions 10.00  50.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  lyr.,  3.00  8.00 

1 yr.  old  and  under  2,  4.00  10.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3,  5.00  12.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  12*00 

Mules  and  asses : 

6 mos.  old  and  under  1 yr 2.00  4.00 

1 yr.  old  and  under  2 3.00  6.00 

2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 4.00  7.00 

3 yrs.  old  and  over 4.00  10.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over .50 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over  per  cwt.,  .75 


Goats  6 mos.  old  or  over,  farm  implements, 
wagons,  pleasure  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, gold  and  silver  watches,  plate  and  jew- 
elry, pianofortes  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, all  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  all  bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of 
any  state,  county,  district  or  municipality, 
all  other  bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation, 
stocks  in  any  company  or  corporation,  shares 
in  national  banks,  moneys,  credits  (less  legal 
deductions),  average  amount  of  merchant’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  average  amount  of 
merchant’s  moneys  and  credits  for  preceding 
year,  average  amount  of  manufacturer’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  average  amount 
of  manufacturer’s  moneys  and  credits  for 
preceding  year,  shares  in  any  vessel  or  boat, 
tax-sale  certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mort- 
gages, and  all  other  personal  property,  one- 
third  value. 

Constitutional  exemption  is  deducted  after 
the  division  by  3 or  from  the  assessed  value. 
Land,  average  value,  $1.00  per  acre. 

THOMAS  COUNTY. 


THOMAS  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Bicycles $5.00—20.00 

Horses  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs.,  3.00  8.00 

Horses  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.,  5.00  12  00 

Horses  3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  25.00 

Mules  6 mos.  old  and  under  2 yrs . . 5.00  10.00 

Mules  2 yrs.  old  and  under  3 yrs.. . 10.00  25.00 

Mules  3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  30.00 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  and  under  2 yrs.,  5.00  8.00 

Neat  cattle  2 yrs.  and  under  3 yrs.,  8.00  12.00 
Neat  cattle  3 yrs.  old  and  over — 12.00  18.00 
Stallions  and  jacks,  ten  times  their 
service  fee. 

Hogs  per  cwt 2.00 

Sheep  per  head .50 

Goats  per  head 1.00 

Wagons 2.00  20.00 

Pleasure  carriages 2.00  30.00 

Gold  or  gold-plated  watches 5.00  30.00 

Silver  watches 1.00  10.00 

Pianofortes  25.00  100.00 

Other  musical  instruments 1.00  30.00 


Binders,  headers  and  other  implements,  one- 
third  their  value. 

Money,  bonds,  interest  on  bonds,  state,  county 
or  municipality,  at  par. 

All  other  bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation, 
stocks  in  any  corporation  or  company, 
shares  in  national  banks,  40  to  60  per  cent. 

Credits  less  legal  deduction,  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Average  amount  of  merchant’s  and  manufac- 
turer’s stock  for  preceding  year,  50  per  cent. 

Average  amount  of  merchant’s  and  manufac- 
turer’s credits  for  preceding  year,  25  to  50 
per  cent. 

Tax-sale  certificates,  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Judgments,  notes  and  mortgages,  25  to  100  per 
cent. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Jacks  and  stallions,  assessed  at  $30  for  each  $1 
charged  for  services,  and  that  $10  for  each  $1 
charged  for  services  be  the  assessed  value. 

First-class  cattle,  assessed  $30  per  head ; sec- 
ond class,  $24;  and  third  class,  at  $15.  Fat 
cattle,  at  $3.75  per  cwt. 

Horses  and  mules  to  be  valued  the  same  as 
in  1897,  which  was : Horses  6 mos.  old  and 
under  2 yrs.,  at  $15  each ; 2 yrs.  old  and  under 
3 yrs,,  at  $30;  3 yrs.  old  and  over,  at  $15. 

Native  sheep,  at  $3  per  head,  and  Texas  or 
Mexican  sheep,  at  $2.70 ; goats,  at  $3  per  head. 

Hogs,  at  $3  per  cwt. 

Articles  on  assessment  blank  from  No.  7 to  14, 
inclusive,  at  actual  cash  value. 

Corn,  at  18  cts.  per  bus. ; oats,  18  cts.  per  bus. ; 
wheat,  75  cts.  per  bus. ; flaxseed,  75  cts.  per 
bus. ; and  all  other  grains  same  as  last  year, 
which  was  30  cts.  per  bus. 

Articles  on  assessment  blank  from  No.  15)4  to 
30,  inclusive,  at  actual  cash  value. 

Exemption  on  grain  same  as  last  year,  which 
was  500  bushels  of  corn  for  feeding  purposes ; 
also  200  bushels  of  oats  and  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  all  other  grains  necessary  for 
seeding  purposes. 

Real  estate,  the  same  as  last  assessment,  any 
changes,  if  necessary,  being  left  to  judgment 
of  assessor. 

WABAUNSEE  COUNTY. 


On  motion,  the  value  of  assessment  was  fixed 
at  an  average  of  $2.00  per  acre  on  all  lands 
in  the  county  except  Morgan  township, 

which  was  fixed  at  $2.25  per  acre. 

Thrashing  machines,  horse  powers 

and  engines $35.00-500.00 

Well  augers  and  well  drills 10.00  100.00 

Wheat  per  bu 20  .30 

Oats,  corn  and  barley  per  bu .08 

Rye  per  bu .10 

Hay  per  ton 25  1.00 

Broom  corn  per  ton 5.00  20.00 


Real  estate,  $1.50  to  $10  per  acre. 

Buildings  and  improvements,  one-fifth  actual 


value. 

Horses  1 yr.  old $2.00—  4.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old 3.00  8.00 

4 4 3 yrs.  old  5.00  10.00 

4 4 4 yrs.  old,  including  work 

horses. 5.00  20.00 

Stallions  and  jacks,  XA  actual  value. 

Cattle  1 yr.  old  and  under 3.00  6.00 

4 4 2 yrs.  old 6.00  12.00 

Steers  3 yrs.  old 8.00  16.00 
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WABAUNSEE  COUNTY- Concluded. 


WILSON  COUNTY- Concluded. 


Feeding  steers,  134  to  1M  cts.  per  lb. 

Cows  and  3-yr.-old  heifers $6.00 — 20.00 

Bulls,  34  of  actual  value. 

Mules  and  asses,  same  as  horses. 

Sheep,  $1.00  per  head. 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  $1  per  cwt. 

Wheat,  20  cts.  per  bus. 

Corn,  6 cts.  per  bus. 

Oats,  5 cts.  per  bus. 

Rye,  10  cts.  per  bus. 

Millet,  10  cts.  per  bus. 

Hay  and  potatoes,  34  actual  value. 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  carriages, 
gold  and  silver  watches,  plate  and  jewelry, 
pianos,  and  other  musical  instruments,  34 
actual  value. 

All  lands  not  exempt  from  taxation,  stocks  in 
any  company  or  corporation,  shares  in  na- 
tional banks,  moneys,  judgments,  credits, 
notes  and  mortgages,  at  34  actual  value. 

Average  amount  of  merchant’s  and  manufac- 
turer’s stock  preceding  year,  34  actual  value. 
Oue  hundred  bushels  of  corn  exempt  for  each 
actual  work  team.  All  other  personal  prop- 
erty not  mentioned  herein  to  be  assessed  at 
34  actual  value. 


WICHITA  COUNTY. 

Real  and  personal  property  — Townships : 16- 
35,  16-36,  16-37,  16-38,  17-35, 17-38, 19-35,  19-38,  20- 

35,  20-36,  20-37,  20-38,  at  75  cts.  per  acre ; and 

17- 36,  17-37,  18-35,  e34  18-36,  w34  18-37,  18-38,  19- 

36,  19-37,  at  $1  per  acre,  and  w3 4 18-36  and  e34 

18- 37  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  all  improve- 
ments at  one-third  actual  value.  Assessor 
of  Leoti  twp.  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  valuation  of  town  lots. 

Stallions  and  jacks,  at  10  times  price  charged 
for  service. 

Horses,  No.  1 $20.00 

“ No.  2 12.00 

“ No.  3 8.00 

“ No.  4 3.00 

Mules  and  asses  same  as  horses. 

Neat  cattle  6 mos.  to  2 yrs $5.00—10.00 

“ “ 2 to  3 yrs 8.00  12.00 

“ “ 3 yrs.  and  over 9.00  15.00 

Work  cattle  per  yoke 25.00 

Sheep  6 mos.  old  and  over 75  1.00 

Hogs  6 mos.  old  and  over,  per  cwt . . 1.00 

Wagons,  carriages  and  bicycles. .. . 3.00  12.00 

Farm  implements  and  household  goods, 
merchants’  stocks,  money,  notes,  mortgages 
and  judgments,  all  watches,  musical  instru- 
ments, all  grain  on  hand  over  and  above 
home  consumption,  and  all  other  property, 
at  34  actual  value. 


WILSON  COUNTY. 

Basis  of  1896  agreed  upon  as  to  real  property. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  personal 
property  at  its  actual  cash  value,  deduct  the 
constitutional  exemption  and  return  one- 
third  of  the  remainder  as  taxable  property. 
The  following  is  the  basis  agreed  upon  as 
the  actual  cash  value  of  personal  property  : 


Horses  1 yr.  old $10.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 15.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old 25.00 

‘ ‘ 4 yrs.  old  or  over $10.00—50.00 


Mules  same  grade,  10  per  ct.  higher. 
Stallions  and  jacks,  20  times  price  of  ser- 


vice. 

Heifers  1 yr.  old 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 

Cows  per  head 

Steers  1 yr.  old 

“ 2 yrs.  old 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old 

Bulls 

Sheep 

Fat  cattle,  3%  cts.  per  lb. 


12.00 

18.00 

$25.00-30.00 

18.00 

25.00 

32.00 

$25.00—50.00 

2.00 


Hogs  over  6 mos.  old,  334  cts.  per  lb. 

Bicycles,  $25  and  upwards. 

Gold  watches,  $10  and  upwards. 

Other  watches,  $5  and  upwards. 

Wagons  ( new  ),  $40. 

Spring  wagons  ( new  ) , $50. 

Wheat  per  bu $0.75 

Corn  per  bu 15 

Oats  per  bu 15 

Flaxseed  per  bu 80 

Hay  per  ton 2.00 

Other  grain  at  cash  value. 

Pianos,  $75  and  upwards. 

Organs,  $10  to  $50. 

Other  musical  instruments  at  cash  value. 
Thrashing  machines,  engines,  binders,  used  1 
yr.,  two-thirds  purchase  price.  After  1 yr. 
use,  in  proportion  to  use 
Motion  made  and  carried,  trustees  to  use  their 
judgment  as  to  the  valuation  of  Southern  or 
Arkansas  cattle. 


Pipe  lines. 

Gas  Oil 
pr.ff.  pr.fl. 

One-half  inch 

$0,014 

.015 

Three-fourths  inch 

016 

.018 

One  inch 

024 

.026 

One  and  one-fourth  inch 

“ “ “ half  inch 

03 

.033 

046 

.05 

Two  inch 

054 

.059 

Three  inch 

10 

.11 

Four  inch 

13 

.14 

Six  inch 

25 

.275 

Eight  inch 

365 

.40 

Ten  inch 

56 

.615 

Twelve  inch 

72 

.79 

All  other  property  at  discretion  of  trustee. 
WOODSON  COUNTY. 


Stallions,  ten  times  service  fee. 

Horses  1 yr.  old $4.00 — 6.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old 7.00  10.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 5.00  25.00 

Mules  1 yr.  old 5.00  10.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old 8.00  15.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 10.00  30.00 

Bulls  same  as  other  cattle  same  age. 

Heifers  1 yr.  old 6.00  8.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 10.00  12.00 

Cows 12.00  20.00 

Steers  1 yr.  old 6.00  12.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 10.00  15.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old  and  over 15.00  20.00 

Fat  cattle,  234  cents  per  lb. 

Sheep 75  1.00 

Wool,  per  lb .05 

Hogs,  per  cwt 1.50 

Wheat,  per  bu .40 

Corn,  per  bu .50 

Oats,  per  bu .10 

Flax,  per  bu .50 

Timothy,  per  bu .50 

Farm  implements,  34  cash  value. 

Notes,  mortgages  and  bank  stock, 

60  per  cent,  of  cash  value. 

Money,  100  per  cent. 

Land,  bottom,  per  acre $5.00 — 7.00 

“ upland,  per  acre 2.50  4.00 

‘ ‘ hilly  and  rocky,  per  acre  — 1.50 

Hay,  loose,  per  ton 1.00 

‘ ‘ baled,  per  ton 1.50 


Improvements,  50  per  cent,  cash  value. 


WYANDOTTE  COUNTY. 


Bicycles $90.00 

Stallions,  at  judgment  of  assessor. 

Colts  1 yr.  old 12.00 

“ 2 yrs.  old 24.00 

Work  horses,  common 36.00 

Horses,  extra 100.00 

Mules  1 yr.  old 15.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 30.00 

Work  mules,  common 36.00 

Mules,  extra 100.00 
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Cattle  1 yr.  old 15.00 

‘ ‘ 2 yrs.  old 24.00 

‘ ‘ 3 yrs.  old,  rough  fed 30.00 

“ 3 yrs.  old,  half  fed 36.00 

‘ * 3 yrs.  old,  full  fed 45.00 

‘ ‘ 4 yrs.  old,  half  fed 45.00 

‘ ‘ 4 yrs.  old,  full  fed 60.00 

Heifers  2 yrs.  old 21.00 

Cows  and  bulls,  at  discretion  of  assessor. 

Sheep 3.00 

Hogs,  outside  value 05 

Goats 9.00 

Gold  watches 60.00 

Filled  watches 30.00 

Silver  watches 15.00 


WYANDOTTE  COUNTY- Concluded. 

Farming  implements,  wagons,  pleasure  car- 
riages of  every  description,  plate  and  jew- 
elry, pianofortes,  other  musical  instruments, 
ice,  hay,  all  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  all  bonds  and  interest  on  bonds  of 
any  state,  county,  district,  or  municipality, 
all  other  bonds  not  exempt  from  taxation, 
stock  in  any  corporation  or  company,  shares 
in  national  banks,  moneys,  credits  ( less  legal 
deductions),  average  amount  of  merchant’s 
stock  for  preceding  year,  shares  in  any  boat 
or  vessel,  average  amount  of  merchant’s 
moneys  and  credits  for  preceding  year,  tax- 
sale  certificates,  judgments,  notes,  mort- 
gages, and  all  other  personal  property,  at 
actual  value. 


To  the  tax  student  who  has  studied  the  foregoing  “ agreed  basis  of 
assessment” — which  is  both  kaleidoscopic  and  crazy-quiltish  in  its 
make-up — small  wonder  will  follow  at  possible  results.  Comment 
seems  unnecessary,  though  attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
light  is  evidently  breaking,  for  Cherokee  county,  though  presenting 
the  shortest  schedule,  also  furnishes  the  greatest  hope,  as  its  assessors 
“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  in  future  years  all 
property  should  be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value.”  Like  the  faith- 
ful guideboard,  they  point  the  way  but  insist  on  the  other  fellow 
traveling  it. 

Summed  up,  a system  that  will  permit  a cow  to  cross  an  imaginary 
line  and  double  or  treble  her  value,  or  that  will  allow  a bushel  of  wheat, 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  next  county  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  to 
shrink  in  value  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  have  no  value  at  all,  and  treats 
all  other  property  the  same  way,  or  that  encourages  the  variegated  use 
of  the  exemption  laws  as  shown  above,  should  be  immediately  reme- 
died or  abolished,  or,  failing  to  do  either,  the  age  limit  for  “mules 
and  asses,”  as  enumerated  in  the  above  schedules,  should  be  extended 
to  include  the  citizen  and  voter,  and  count  us  all  in  where  we  belong. 

With  a view  of  presenting  the  very  best  thought  and  authority  ob- 
tainable on  the  subject  of  assessment  and  taxation,  the  following  arti- 
cle was  secured  from  the  pen  of  E.  W.  Bemis,  professor  of  economic 
science  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  who  is  recognized 
as  a tax  expert  and  authority  on  this  subject.  His  valued  contribu- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Assessment  and  Taxation. 

“ The  remarkable  collection  of  facts  upon  taxation  in  this  report  do  not  touch 
those  phases  of  the  subject  upon  which  economists  and  investigators  are  in  most 
disagreement.  We  do  not  have  to  deal  here  with  the  taxation  of  personal  prop- 
erty, which  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  reach,  because  of  the  larger 
amount  of  it  in  such  easily  concealed  form  as  notes,  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  other  securities.  A constantly  increasing  portion  of  the  wealth  of  society, 
and  especially  of  the  wealth  of  the  few,  is  being  concentrated  in  these  forms  of 
property,  and  students  are  not  fully  agreed  whether  to  make  the  laws  more  rigid 
for  the  assessment  of  such  property  or  to  follow  the  European  example  of  substi- 
tuting, for  the  personal-property  tax,  income,  inheritance,  corporation  and  rental 
taxes  of  various  kinds.  The  majority  of  economists  are  favorable  to  the  latter 
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view,  while  the  majority  of  American  people  are  still  probably  wedded  to  the  idea 
of  reaching  personal  property  by  rendering  existing  laws  more  stringent. 

“But  before  much  success  can  be  had  in  solving  the  problem  of  personal-prop- 
erty taxation  it  is  necessary  to  have  a just  system  of  real-estate  taxation.  Al- 
though the  followers  of  Mr.  Henry  George  would  exempt  improvements  on  land 
irom  taxation,  no  one  proposes  to  exempt  land  from  bearing  at  least  a large  portion 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  government.  Since  neither  land  nor  improvements 
are  capable  of  concealment,  and  having  a value  fairly  well  known  in  a community, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  assessing  this  kind 
of  property.  There  is  excuse  for  the  failure  to  assess  correctly  stocks  of  dry- 
goods,  drugs,  groceries,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  moneys,  credits,  etc.,  where 
the  value  of  the  property  can  often  only  be  guessed  at  by  the  owner,  and  where 
the  assessor  must  often  depend  upon  the  owner  to  know  of  even  the  existence  of 
the  property,  and  must  be  of  encyclopedic  knowledge  and  unusual  judgment  to 
be  able  to  place  even  an  approximate  value  upon  the  thousands  of  different  vari- 
eties of  personal  property  in  a single  town.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose, 
however,  that  an  assessor  could  determine  within  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  farms  and  town  lots  in  his  own  tax  district.  How  amazing,  then,  is  it  to  find 
such  facts  as  this  report  reveals  among  such  intelligent  and  supposedly  conscien- 
tious people  as  those  of  Kansas  ! Yet  such  facts  as  these  are  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention : 

“Judging  from  over  3600  bona  fide  sales  of  real  estate  in  thirty  different 
counties  during  1897,  farms  ranged  in  average  assessment  from  15.9  per  cent,  of 
their  true  value,  in  Atchison  county,  to  51.5  per  cent,  in  Barber  county,  while 
the  tax  upon  them  ranged  from  .5  of  1 per  cent,  in  Butler  county  and  Wyandotte 
county  to  1.6  per  cent,  in  Comanche  county.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  town  and 
city  lots  and  improvements,  the  average  assessment  ranged  from  19  per  cent,  of 
the  true  value  in  Wabaunsee  county  to  75 .4  per  cent,  in  Hamilton  county,  while 
the  taxes  ranged  from  .9  of  1 per  cent,  in  Wabaunsee  county  to  4.1  per  cent,  in 
Ness  county.  Bearing  in  mind  that  8 per  cent,  is  a high  income  from  invest- 
ment to-day,  where  no  special  risks  are  incurred,  it  appears  that  the  taxes  may 
be  only  one  sixteenth  of  one’s  income  in  one  county  and  absorb  one-half  of  one’s 
income  in  another  county. 

“ Most  astonishing  is  it  to  read  the  official  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  county 
boards  of  assessors  in  the  spring  of  1898.  In  advance  of  the  assessment  these 
boards  met  together  to  decide  whether  they  would  follow  the  whole  state  law. 
which  expressly  commands  the  assessment  of  all  property  at  its  full  cash  value, 
or  whether  they  would  obey  one- third  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  assess  property  at  one-third 
of  its  value,  or  whether  they  would  only  obey  one-fifth  of  the  law.  The  writer 
attended  the  meeting  of  one  board,  where  assessors  openly  stated  that  they  would 
not  pledge  themselves  to  assess  at  any  fixed  ratio,  as  they  knew  that  some  of  the 
other  assessors  present  would  assess  at  a less  ratio  than  that  which  was  adopted, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Harmony  was  finally  attained  by  the  passage  of  a reso- 
lution to  assess  at  the  usual  ratio,  and  a general  laugh  followed  the  inquiry  by 
one  innocent  member  as  to  what  that  ratio  was.  No  one  seemed  able  to  answer. 

“Three  counties  reported  to  the  Bureau  that  they  agreed  to  assess  all  property 
in  their  county  at  twice  its  true  value,  although  sales  from  one  of  the  three 
from  which  reports  came  to  the  Bureau  showed  that  the  actual  assessment  was 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  true  value.  A very  few  other  counties  did  vote  to  obey 
the  law  exactly,  but  seem  to  have  failed  as  completely  in  the  execution  of  their 
righteous  purpose  as  did  the  great  mass  of  the  counties  that  voted  to  assess  at 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  true  value. 

“ But  the  worst  features  of  tax  administration  appear  when  individual  proper- 
ties and  those  grouped  according  to  valuation  are  examined.  Here  is  Butler 
county,  for  example,  with  one  farm  assessed  at  nearly  seven  times  its  value,  and 
another  at  one-third  its  value,  and  Ellsworth  county,  where  farms  are  assessed 
all  the  way  from  one-seventh  to  seven  times  tneir  true  value,  and  in  Wabaunsee 
county  from  one-ninth  to  six  times  their  value.  It  is  not  different  in  the  case 
of  town  property.  There  is  Sedgwick  county,  with  such  properties  assessed  from 
one-twelfth  to  seven  and  six-tenths  times  their  value ; in  Shawnee  county,  from 
one-eleventh  to  five  times  their  value,  etc. 

“ Those  who  believe  that  there  is  a rough  measure  of  justice  and  equity  of 
treatment  of  small  and  large  holders  of  property  by  the  state  should  examine  the 
division  made  in  this  report  of  all  holdings  in  group  A,  of  those  under  $250; 
group  B,  those  selling  from  $250  to  $500 ; group  C,  from  $500  to  $1000 ; group  D, 
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$1000  to  $2500 ; group  E,  $2500  to  $5000  ; group  F,  $5000  to  $10,000  ; and  group  G, 
over  $10,000. 

“ We  find  in  every  county  examined  that  both  lands  and  lots  are  assessed  far 
higher  in  groups  A and  B than  in  groups  E,  F,  and  G.  In  Ellsworth  county  and 
Butler  county  there  are  properties  in  group  A assessed  from  three  to  four  times 
their  value,  while  those  assessed  at  less  than  one-half  their  value  are  in  the  higher 
groups.  There  are  even  properties  in  this  lower  class  in  many  counties  that  are 
assessed  at  over  eight  times  their  selling  value.  The  properties  assessed  the  high- 
est per  cent,  of  their  true  value  are  always  the  lowest  in  value,  and  the  properties 
assessed  the  lowest  per  cent,  of  their  true  value  are  always  those  of  larger  values, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Atchison. 

“Grouping  together  all  the  properties  in  all  the  counties,  it  appears  that  the 
average  assessment  of  all  farm  property  in  group  A is  over  107  per  cent,  of  its 
true  value;  in  group  B,  50  per  cent.;  in  group  C,  41  per  cent.;  in  group  D,  nearly 
30  per  cent.;  in  group  E,  nearly  25  per  cent.;  in  group  F,  18.4  per  cent.,  and  only 
16.8  per  cent,  in  group  G.  The  taxes,  too,  show  an  equal  decline.  They  were  4.6 
per  cent,  in  group  A,  2 per  cent,  in  group  B,  1.3  per  cent,  in  group  C,  and  .9,  .7,  .6 
and  .5  of  1 per  cent.,  respectively,  in  the  four  highest  classes.  That  is,  if  fifty  men 
owned  properties  worth  $200  each,  or  $10,000  in  all,  they  would  be  assessed  for 
$10,740,  and  pay  $160  taxes  on  an  income,  aside  from  the  earnings  of  labor,  of  per- 
haps $800.  If  one  man,  however,  owned  a $10,000  farm,  he  would  only  be  assessed 
in  Kansas  $1680,  and  out  of  an  income  of  say  $800  would  pay  but  $50  taxes,  instead 
of  over  nine  times  that  fn  the  former  case.  Surely  this  is  a greater  discrimination 
and  social  wrong,  perpetrated  by  state  and  local  governments,  than  is  charged 
against  the  Standard  Oil  or  any  of  our  other  trusts  and  railroad  corporations. 

“Few  states  have  worse  taxation  systems  than  Illinois,  yet  no  classification  of 
large  groups  of  properties  there  has  shown  the  small  real-estate  holdings  to  be 
assessed  at  more  than  three  times  those  of  the  large  ones.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Kansas  assessors  have,  as  a rule,  a deliberate  intention 
of  unfairness  to  individuals  or  social  classes,  but  having  once  broken  away  from 
the  rule  of  assessing  according  to  cash  valuation,  these  men  have  no  guide;  they 
are  as  a ship  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.  An  assessor  may  intend  to  as- 
sess all  property  at  one-third  of  its  value,  but  when  he  comes  to  a small  property, 
worth  say  $600  or  less,  one- third  of  it  seems  so  small  that  he  is  inclined  to  assess 
it  more  nearly  at  its  true  value  than  where  the  farm  is  worth  $6000.  If  to  this 
natural  tendency  is  joined,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  desire  not  to  offend  influen- 
tial people,  the  inequality  of  assessments  in  favor  of  large  properties  assumes 
mammoth  proportions,  as  it  has  evidently  done  in  this  state.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  if  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  had  more  funds  for  a survey  of  sales 
during  all  of  1897,  and  even  in  1896  also,  instead  of  but  six  months  of  1897,  and 
if  it  could  thus  have  covered  all  the  105  counties  of  the  state  instead  of  30,  the 
percentages  of  tax  inequalities  in  the  counties  would  have  been  somewhat  differ- 
ent. But  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  general  conclusions  of  this  investigation 
would  remain  substantially  the  same  as  now. 

“The great  problem  before  the  state  is  the  remedy  for  a condition  of  things 
which  every  one  must  consider  as  without  justification,  and  most  injurious,  and 
whose  longer  continuance  would  be  a disgrace  to  the  people.  It  seems  likely  that 
reform  of  real-estate  taxation  must  proceed  along  four  lines  : 

“ First  and  foremost , there  must  be  publicity  in  assessments.  To-day  the 
person  assessed  may  never  see  the  assessor,  and  usually  does  not  learn  the  amount 
of  his  assessment  until  the  tax  bill  is  presented,  when  it  is  too  late  to  make  ob- 
jection. To  be  sure,  a man  may  visit  the  county-seat  and  there  learn  his  assess- 
ment, but  very  few  will  take  the  frequently  long  journey  necessary,  at  a busy 
season  of  the  year,  even  if  they  know,  as  they  often  do  not,  the  date  of  the  few 
days  intervening  between  the  return  of  the  assessor’s  books  to  the  county  clerk 
and  the  meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  as  a board  of  equalization.  The 
Illinois  law,  passed  at  the  special  session  in  1897,  is  admirable  on  this  point.  It 
provides  that  every  one  shall  receive  a written  or  printed  statement  of  the  assess- 
ment of  properties  near  him  in  time  to  protest  if  he  thinks  he  can  prove  himself 
unfairly  treated.  Such  a law  in  Kansas  would  merely  require  somewhat  more 
clerical  help  immediately  after  the  assessments  were  handed  in,  and  a somewhat 
longer  time  in  which  to  file  protests. 

“ Second . A second  need  in  Kansas  would  seem  to  be  the  placing  of  all  the 
assessments  in  a county  in  the  hands  of  a county  assessor  and  deputies  appointed 
by  him,  thus  in  a measure  destroying  the  efforts  of  each  township,  village  and 
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city  to  escape  its  share  of  the  county  burdens.  A well-paid  county  assessor 
would  probably  be  more  efficient  and  fair  to  all  parties  and  sections  of  his  county 
than  the  present  local  assessors. 

“Three.  In  the  third  place,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  assessment  once  in 
five  years,  and  devote  several  months  to  it  each  time,  than  to  have  it  every  two 
years  and  take  it  in  such  a rush  as  is  necessary  in  the  short  time  now  allowed  in 
the  spring  for  the  assessment.  Where  property  had  changed  in  value  by  reason 
of  fire  or  improvements,  etc.,  assessments  could  be  altered  between  the  periods  of 
the  regular  assessment,  but  time  is  imperatively  needed  fqr  a just  and  careful 
assessment. 

“Four.  Finally,  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  students  of  taxation  in  America, 
such  as  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  is  that  the 
sources  of  state  taxation  should  be  separated  from  those  of  the  counties  and  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  as  has  already  been  effected  in  Germany.  Thus  there  would 
be  taken  away  the  temptation  to  undervalue  in  order  to  escape  one’s  share  in 
state  taxation.  Inasmuch  as  state  taxes  in  1896  were  only  $1,436,316.82,  while 
railroad  taxes,  which  were  mostly  paid  to  counties  and  their  subdivisions, 
amounted  to  $2,071,724.05,  it  is  evident  that  such  a readjustment  of  taxes  on  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations  might  be  made  as  to  give  the  state  from  this  source 
all  the  revenue  it  needs  and  leave  for  local  taxation  all  real  estate,  as  has  already 
been  done  for  several  years  in  Pennsylvania.  If,  however,  it  is  not  desired  to  in- 
terfere with  the  local  taxation  of  railroads  for  school  purposes,  it  would  be  still 
possible  for  Kansas,  through  general  corporation  taxes  supplemented  by  taxes  on 
inheritances,  to  secure  all  needed  state  revenue. 

“The  able  Massachussetts  tax  commission,  one  of  whose  three  members  was 
Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  recommended  last  year  that  in  that  commonwealth 
even  county  burdens  might  be  assumed  by  the  state,  since  a large,  portion  of  them 
related  to  the  administration  of  justice,  which  was  of  equal  interest  to  all  the 
state,  and  since  the  poorer  towns  could  scarcely  raise  enough  money  by  taxes  for 
their  own  local  needs. 

“The  time,  however,  is  not  ripe,  probably,  for  a serious  consideration  in 
Kansas  of  this  Massachussetts  suggestion,  but  certainly  much  of  the  tendency 
to  undervalue  would  be  removed  if  even  townships  and  cities  were  relieved  from 
state  taxation.  It  may  be  thought  that  a small  portion  of  state  expenses  should 
still  come  out  of  the  general  tax  levy  of  real  estate  and  personal  property,  on  the 
ground  that  only  in  that  way  would  the  state  legislature  be  interested  in  prevent- 
ing useless  appropriations,  although  when  we  consider  the  need  of  more  appro- 
priations for  the  educational  and  other  institutions  of  the  state  this  fear  does  not 
impress  one  strongly.  However,  if  some  desire  to  see  a small  state  levy  on  gen- 
eral property,  there  would  still  be  room  for  raising  most  of  the  needed  state  rev- 
enues by  taxes  on  corporations  and  inheritances. 

“It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
changes,  if  any,  that  may  be  needed  in  the  county  boards  of  equalization.  The 
experience  of  other  states  in  the  creation  of  tax  courts,  and  of  Illinois  under  her 
revenue  law,  and  still  more  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  states,  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  this  and  other  respects.  Possibly  a tax  court  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  county  courts  might  be  found  an  improvement  in  the  county 
boards  of  equalization  as  at  present  constituted.  But  the  points  that  have  been 
here  emphasized  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration.  To  repeat,  four  sugges- 
tions have  been  made:  (1)  Full  publicity  and  an  official  notice  to  each  property 
owner  of  the  assessments  of  his  neighbors’  property,  and  ample  provision  for  the 
hearing  of  complaints  and  correcting  inequalities.  (2)  Assessment  through  a 
single  county  assessor,  instead  of  through  a score  or  so  of  township  and  city  as- 
sessors, each  interested  in  undervaluing  the  property  of  his  constituents.  (3)  A 
longer  time  for  each  assessment,  and  fewer  assessments.  (4)  Separation  of  the 
sources  of  state  and  local  taxation. 

“Above  all  it  is  important  to  study  the  experiences  of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  thus  get  rid  of  the  depressing  yet  common  idea  that  taxation  reform  is  hope- 
less, and  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  general  nature  of  man  is  improved. 
Just  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  law  has  made  the  relations  of  man  to  man 
more  satisfactory  without  any  necessary  change  of  human  nature,  and  as  the 
Australian  ballot  laws  have  considerably  purified  elections  by  a mere  change  of 
machinery  of  law,  and  as  most  people  believe  that  temperance  legislation  has  an 
influence  on  drinking,  so  it  is  naturally  reasonable  to  expect  that  a change  in  taxa- 
tion legislation  may  have  the  same  beneficial  effects  in  Kansas  that  are  being 
seen  in  some  other  sections  of  the  world. 
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“As  ex-President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  has  declared,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  government  can  work  as  beneficial  results  in  the  line  of  reform  as 
in  the  improvement  of  its  system  of  taxation.” 

In  a number  of  states,  notably  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Illinois,  the  labor  bureaus,  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  have  instituted  inquiries  or  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
assessment  and  taxation.  In  every  instance  their  findings  have  been 
followed  by  beneficial  and  remedial  state  legislation.  These  reports 
contain  much  of  interest  on  the  subject  of  assessment  and  taxation 
but  space  forbids  more  than  a passing  notice  here.  However,  follow- 
ing is  presented  a scrap  of  tax  lore  from  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut: 

“ The  present  practice  of  assessors  in  this  matter  is  a good  illustration  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  principle  of  taxation  according  to  ability.  The  holder  of 
unimproved  real  estate  gets  no  apparent  income  from  it ; he  is  therefore  taxed  on 
only  a small  percentage  of  the  market  value  of  the  property,  while  the  owner  of 
improved  land  must  pay  a correspondingly  heavier  tax.  This  puts  a premium  on 
the  worst  sort  of  land  speculation.  The  man  who  serves  society  is  burdened  ; 
the  man  who  stands  in  the  way  and  tries  to  profit  by  others’  progress  is  en- 
couraged and  helped.” — “Economics,”  by  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  page  474. 

The  following  extracts  are  also  taken  from  writings  of  the  same  author:  “A 
poll-tax  is  in  frequent  use  ; butdt  is  neither  productive  nor  equitable,  and  stands 
as  a relic  of  past  methods,  rather  than  as  a subject  of  present  importance.  An 
inheritance  tax  has  much  to  recommend  it,  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  property  for 
the  use  of  the  state  at  the  time  when  individuals  least  feel  its  loss.  It  is  also 
easy  of  collection,  because  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  must  come  under  cog- 
nizance of  the  probate  court,  independently  of  the  question  of  taxation.  The 
chief  objections  to  such  a tax  are,  the  possibility  of  evading  it  by  donations  be- 
fore death,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  which  it  will  produce  in  any  given 
year,  which  makes  it  unavailable  as  calculable  source  of  immediate  revenue.  In 
spite  of  these  objections,  an  increasing  amount  of  government  income  is  being 
collected  by  this  method.  . . .” 

Adam  Smith,  in  a passage  frequently  quoted  * lays  down  four  criteria  of  a 
good  tax  system  : Equity,  certainty,  convenience  of  time  of  payment,  and  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  cost  of  collection,  direct  or  indirect.  If  all  these  things  can 
be  combined,  the  tax  is  obviously  a good  one.  But  what  if  they  cannot  all  be 
combined  ? What  if  the  first  two  requirements  ( which  are  the  most  fundamental 
general  principles,  the  third  and  fourth  being  largely  matters  of  administrative 
detail)  be  found  to  conflict  with  one  another?  What  shall  we  do  if  the  pursuit 
of  equity  demands  sacrifice  of  certainty,  and  if  all  the  methods  of  taxation  which 
promise  a sure  return  seem  to  leave  some  men  untouched  who  can  best  afford  to 
pay  ? By  placing  equity  first,  Smith  gives  countenance  to  the  popular  view  that 
we  should  make  this  not  only  our  ideal  of  taxation  but  our  guiding  principle 
in  framing  tax  laws.  As  an  ideal,  it  is  undoubtedly  right;  as  a guiding  princi- 
ple, it  will  be  found  to  defeat  the  realization  of  that  ideal. 

It  should  be  said,  in  justification  of  Smith,  that  the  distinction  between  ideals 
and  guiding  principles  in  taxation,  which  has  since  become  so  conspicuous,  was 
in  his  day  only  just  beginning  to  take  shape.  In  ancient  times  certainty  and 
equity  went  hand  in  hand.  The  men  who  held  property  and  enjoyed  incomes  had 
this  property  and  income  in  forms  which  rendered  it  easy  of  assessment.  Their 
wealth  consisted  chiefly  of  real  estate.  Personal  property  was  small  in  amount, 
and  consisted  largely  of  visible  and  tangible  objects,  like  plate  or  jewels,  kept  for 
display  rather  than  for  income.  The  persons  who  could  best  pay  taxes  held  the 
property  whose  value  could  be  ascertained.  The  attempts  to  levy  taxes  on  other 
people,  though  frequently  made,  were  at  once  ineffective  and  unjust.  But  from 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith  downward  there  has  been  an  increasing  divergence  from 
this  state  of  things.  The  persons  who  are  best  able  to  pay  taxes  are  not  now  so 
situated  that  the  assessors  can  ascertain  the  exact  measure  of  their  ability.  In- 
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visible  forms  of  personal  property,  like  stocks  or  notes,  have  assumed  a dominant 
importance.  The  attempt  to  secure  equal  contribution  by  a general  income  tax, 
or  a general  property  tax,  may  result  in  exempting  the  dishonest  and  burdening 
the  honest;  in  making  a tax  system  whose  burdens  are  wholly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  financial  results.  Under  these  conditions,  the  tax  legislator  now  has  to 
choose  between  making  equality  or  certainty  his  primary  end,  rather  than  to 
keep  both  in  view  as  coordinate  aims. 

In  the  light  of  experience  in  modern  industrial  communities,  there  can  scarcely 
beany  doubt  as  to  the  proper  choice.  Certainty  is  the  fundamentally  important 
object,  without  which  all  attempts  at  equality  prove  illusory.*  With  an  uncer- 
tain tax  no  systematic  improvement  can  be  hoped  for.  With  a certain  tax  any 
evils  which  exist  at  the  outset  tend  to  diminish  as  time  goes  on. 

Uncertainty  may  result  either  from  failure  to  discover  the  objects  which 
should  be  taxed ; or  from  doubt  as  to  their  value ; or  from  the  possibility  of  col- 
lusion between  the  assessor  and  the  person  who  should  pay  the  tax,  by  which 
consent  is  given  to  an  unduly  low  valuation. 

To  avoid  the  first  evil,  taxes  should  be  levied  as  far  as  possible  upon  visible 
and  tangible  objects.  In  general,  things  should  be  assessed  rather  than  persons. 
The  attempt  to  rely  on  personal  disclosure  as  a means  of  discovering  taxable 
property  results  in  discrimination  of  the  worst  character.  The  property  of  in- 
come of  widows  and  orphans,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  whose  reports 
are  matters  of  public  knowledge,  is  taxed  at  its  full  value ; so  is  that  of  a -few  ex- 
ceptionally conscientious  men.  The  majority  of  men  make  some  return  of  taxa- 
ble property  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  consciences ; but  they  interpret  all  doubtful 
points  in  their  own  favor,  so  as  to  make  as  few  returns  as  possible.  They  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and,  as  an  English  essayist  has  said,  the  law  is 
such  a fragile  thing  that  when  men  take  it  into  their  own  hands  it  is  sure  to 
get  broken.  Finally,  there  is  a considerable  class  of  men  who  have  no  con- 
science at  all  in  the  matter,  and  who,  in  safe  reliance  on  the  certainty  that  their 
property  will  remain  undiscovered,  escape  taxation  on  everything  which  the  law 
hopes  to  discover  by  their  declaration. 

Nor  is  this  an  evil  that  tends  to  correct  itself  by  time.  The  success  of  the 
bad  in  escaping  taxation,  and  the  impunity  with  which  they  defy  the  law,  lowers 
the  public  conscience  year  by  year.  When  we  have  a tax  law  which  discrimi- 
nates against  dishonesty,  the  honesty  and  the  law  both  suffer  in  about  equal 
measure. 

Of  the  visible  and  tangible  sources  of  taxation,  real  estate  is  probably  the  most 
important.  It  can  always  be  seen ; it  can  never  run  away.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  tax- 
ing its  owners,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  rule  of  making  no  deductions  on  ac- 
count of  debt.  Mortgaged  real  estate  should  be  assessed  at  its  full  value.  This 
may  seem  to  bear  hard  on  the  debtor,  but  it  is  really  far  more  equitable  than  the 
system  of  deductions.  If  such  deductions  are  allowed,  a large  part  of  the  money 
loaned  on  real  estate  escapes  taxation  altogether ; while  undue  burdens  are  put, 
first,  on  the  holder  of  unmortgaged  real  estate,  who  has  to  pay  a higher  tax  rate 
on  account  of  the  deductions  made  from  the  grand  list,  and,  second,  on  the  hon- 
est minority  of  lenders,  | who  pay  a high  tax  rate  on  their  investments,  while 
most  other  investors  make  no  adequate  return  of  property  thus  loaned.  The 
holder  of  mortgaged  real  estate  gets  comparatively  little  benefit  from  the  deduc- 
tion, because  the  theory  that  such  loans  are  taxable  against  the  lender  drives 
enough  honest  investors  out  of  the  mortgage-loan  market  to  keep  the  rate  of  in- 
terest higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  only  real  beneficiary  is  the  un- 
scrupulous investor,  who  profits  by  the  high  interest  rate,  and  makes  no  tax 
return. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a change  in  system,  apart  from  the  reluctance  of  legis- 
lators to  abandon  the  old  principle  of  taxing  persons  instead  of  things,  is  found  in 
the  apparent  loss  to  communities  of  lenders,  in  allowing  property  which  their 


* If  people  would  carry  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  modern  theory  that  taxes  are  a 
self-imposed  burden,  we  might  make  equity  our  primary  object  as  well  as  our  ultimate  goal. 
Where  public  sentiment  insists  that  people  shall  make  correct  tax  returns,  and  treats  laxity  in 
this  respect  as  a dereliction  of  public  duty,  the  tax  legislator  has  a comparatively  free  hand. 
There  are  certain  communities  where  this  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  the  principle  of  self-assess- 
ment can  be  safely  adopted,  with  the  knowledge  that  crooked  tax  returns  will  be  as  severely 
condemned  by  the  individual  conscience  as  crooked  voting.  But  with  the  increasing  margin  of 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  taxable  income,  the  difficulties  of  relying  on  such  sentiment  be- 
come greater;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a controlling  motive  no  tax  law  can  be  made  effective, 
unless  framed  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  preventing  evasion, 
f Chiefly  those  whose  property  is  held  in  trust. 
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citizens  own  to  be  taxed  in  the  place  where  it  is  invested.  But  the  actual 
amount  collected  in  this  way  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  vexation  involved. 

Another  objection  urged  against  this  plan  is  that  real  estate,  which  is  already 
overburdened,  will  suffer  still  more,  while  personal  property  will  be  correspond- 
ingly relieved.  But  the  secondary  result  of  relieving  the  lender  from  taxation, 
owing  to  increased  competition  among  different  lenders,  will  be  a lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  holders  of  personal  property  will  thus  indirectly  pay  a 
larger  share  of  the  taxes  than  they  now  do.  If  such  loans  can  be  reached  by 
this  indirect  method,  one  of  the  largest  items  of  personal  property  will  be  taxed ; 
and  a very  large  part  of  the  remainder  can  be  reached  by  taxes  on  corporations. 

In  the  assessment  of  corporate  property,  as  in  that  of  real  estate,  no  deduc- 
tion should  be  allowed  for  indebtedness.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  tax  the  debt 
in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  it  will  fail.  The  tax  should  reach  the  whole  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  its  ownership.  In 
that  way,  and  in  that  way  only,  will  it  be  evenly  distributed.  If  the  market  price 
of  the  securities  is  used  as  a means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  such  property, 
bonds,  as  well  as  stocks,  should  be  included  in  the  estimate.  It  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  evasion  no  lees  than  for  injustice,  if  two  railroads,  physically  alike, 
pay  different  rates  of  taxes  because  the  capital  of  the  one  was  largely  borrowed, 
while  that  of  the  other  was  subscribed.  . . . 

The  third  source  of  uncertainty  arises  from  danger  of  collusion  between  the 
assessors  and  those  who  pay  the  taxes.  This  comes  about  chiefly  when  minor 
civil  divisions  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  general  government  on  the  basis 
of  their  assessed  valuation.  For  local  purposes,  it  makes  no  difference  to  a town 
whether  its  citizens  pay  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  a valuation  of  two  million  dol- 
lars, or  two  per  cent,  on  a valuation  of  one  million  dollars.  But,  if  they  are 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  general  government,  the  community  with  the  less 
valuation  will  have  an  advantage,  and  the  desire  to  secure  such  advantages  will 
lead  the  local  authorities  to  a system  of  undervaluations,  which  may  easily  re- 
sult in  great  irregularities.  No  board  of  equalization  can  correct  such  an  evil. 
For  certainty  of  valuation,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  object  of  national  and 
local  taxation  shall  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  separate  from  one  another. 

Conclusions. 

The  meager  appropriation  allowed  this  department  limited  this  in- 
quiry into  assessment  and  taxation  to  only  one  phase  of  the  subject, 
and  that  was  handled  in  spots  only,  so  that  it  would  seem  presump- 
tuous to  present  specific  recommendations  to  be  embodied  into  law. 
However,  certain  conclusions  were  reached  as  to  the  present  tax  sys- 
tem and  its  possible  betterment,  and  are  here  given: 

I.  That  as  a whole  the  present  tax  system  in  this  state  could  be 
made  no  worse  than  it  is. 

II.  That  it  might  be  made  better  by  repealing  section  42,  chapter 
158,  General  Statutes  of  1897,  as  the  repeal  of  this  section  would  pre- 
vent an  “agreed  basis  of  assessment”  less  than  that  contemplated  by 
law  — some  assessors  might  hit  the  100  per  cent,  mark  all  the  time  if 
let  alone. 

III.  That  more  time  should  be  allowed  assessors  in  which  to  com- 
plete their  work,  for  it  is  necessarily  imperfect,  unequal,  and  unfair, 
because  no  time  is  allowed  to  revise  lists  and  ascertain  and  estimate 
values.  It  is  a rule  of  some  assessors  to  copy  the  old  books. 

IV.  That  there  should  be  greater  publicity  of  assessments.  Every 
man  should  know  the  assessment  of  his  neighbors’  property  as  well  as 
his  own. 
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V.  Complete  separation  of  the  source  of  state  and  local  taxes  — re- 
moving the  temptation  to  place  the  burden  on  the  other  fellow. 

VI.  That  all  of  the  above  and  foregoing  might  be  best  accom  plished 
by  the  creation  of  a board  of  tax  commissioners  similar  to  that  of 
New  York,  with  powers  and  duties  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Investigate  and  examine  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  methods 
of  assessment  within  the  state. 

2.  Furnish  local  assessors  with  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  aid  them  in  making  the  assessment  thereof. 

3.  Make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce 
just  and  equitable  taxation,  and  prepare  forms  for  reports  and  assess- 
ment rolls. 

4.  Take  testimony  and  hear  proofs  under  oath  with  reference  to 
any  matter  within  the  line  of  its  official  duty,  any  member  of  such 
board  being  designated  for  that  purpose.  And  it  may  require  from 
all  state  and  municipal  officers  such  information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

5.  Hold  meetings  at  an  office  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  state  capitoi 
building,  at  Topeka,  at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  or  by  adjournment  thereof,  or  at  such  other  places  as  it 
may  designate,  and  be  authorized  to  employ  such  clerical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary. 

6.  Two  or  more  of  the  members  board  of  tax  commissioners  to 
officially  visit  every  county  in  the  state  at  least  once  in  two  years, 
and  inquire  into  the  methods  of  assessment  and  taxation  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  assessors  faithfully  discharge  their  duties,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  their  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  the  assessment 
of  all  property  not  exempt  from  taxation  at  its  full  value. 

7.  To  prepare  a biennial  report  to  the  legislature  and  recommend 
such  changes  or  amendments  to  the  tax  laws  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 


PART  II. 


WATER,  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  AND  GAS  PLANTS. 


At  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Offi- 
cials of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  23-25, 
1896,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  for  the  offices  represented  in  this 
association  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  private  and  municipal 
ownership  of  water,  gas  and  electric-light  plants,  substantially  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  executive  committee,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  methods  and  limits  of  such  investigation  and  the 
preparation  of  blanks  to  be  used  therefor,  the  matter  is  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  president  of  this  association  and  two 
others  to  be  appointed  by  him,  which  committee  shall  report  its  con- 
clusions and  recommendation  to  the  various  bureaus  by  correspond- 
ence.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  President  Wright  ap- 
pointed Lee  Meriwether,  then  commissioner  of  labor  of  Missouri,  and 
H.  G.  Wadlin,  chief  of  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  of  Massachusetts, 
to  act  as  members  of  the  committee.  In  due  time  a schedule  was 
prepared  upon  which  to  base  the  investigation,  and  copies  of  the  same 
were  forwarded  to  this  office  by  the  national  department  of  labor. 
Copies  of  the  schedule  were  sent  to  all  the  owners  or  operators  of  gas, 
electric-light  and  water  plants  in  the  state.  This  department  pledged 
the  owners  or  operators  of  all  private  or  corporate  plants  not  to  reveal 
the  location  or  identity  of  their  plants,  and  while  this  fact  materially 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  findings,  such  a course  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  information  desired,  and  will  continue  to  be 
necessary  until  the  state  of  Kansas  clothes  its  agents  authorized  to  do 
this  work  with  sufficient  power  to  cope  with  the  interests  with  which 
it  has  to  contend. 

The  use  of  the  schedule  proved  its  inadequacy  in  some  particulars,, 
and  additional  inquiries  were  added  by  this  department  to  cover  the 
defects.  Information  brought  out  by  the  investigation  is  fairly  com- 
plete, and  is  shown  by  inserted  tables  I to  VII,  following  page  96. 


WATER-WORKS  — PRIVATE  OR  CORPORATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Analysis  of  Table  I. 

Reports  were  received  from  32  plants  of  private  or  corporate  ownership 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  water  for  commercial  use  in  the  various  cities 
in  which  the  works  are  located.  The  date  of  their  establishment  ranges  from 
1882  to  1893,  and  in  24  instances  the  plants  have  changed  hands  since  the  date 
of  their  establishment. 
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Cost  of  Plants.  The  cost  of  plant  is  given  in  31  instances,  the  total  being 
$3,916,208,  or  an  average  total  cost  per  plant  of  $126,329.  In  10  instances  the 
total  cost  of  plant  was  itemized,  that  is,  an  apportionment  of  cost  of  plant  as  to 
cost  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools  and  implements,  street  mains,  meters, 
etc.,  but  are  omitted  from  this  table. 

Value  of  Plants.  The  assessed  valuation  for  1897  of  these  various  plants 
is  given  in  31  instances,  the  total  being  $553,152,  or  an  average  of  $17,843  per 
plant,  or  12.3  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  30  plants  in  which  both  the  cost  and  the 
assessed  valuation  are  shown.  The  minimum  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to 
cost  of  plant  occurs  in  plant  No.  19,  its  assessed  valuation  and  .68  of  1 per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  estimated  true  value  of  the  plant  being  but  .6  of  1 per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  plant.  The  agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  the 
county  in  which  this  plant  is  located  is,  for  real  property,  20  per  cent.,  personal 
property,  33)4  of  its  value.  The  maximum  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  cost 
of  plant  occurs  in  plant  No.  21,  its  assessed  valuation  being  36  per  cent,  of  its 
cost,  and  24.1  per  cent,  of  its  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time.  The 
agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  the  county  in  which  this  plant  is  located  is  3334 
per  cent,  of  actual  value  for  both  real  and  personal  property. 

In  26  instances  the  total  taxes  charged  against  the  plants  amount  to  $22,433, 
or  an  average  of  $862.80  per  plant.  The  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  cost  of  plant  is 
shown  in  eaclj  of  these  24  instances,  the  minimum  occurring  in  plant  No.  19,  be- 
ing .03  of  1 per  cent.:  the  maximum  occurring  in  plant  No.  21,  the  per  cent,  of 
taxes  to  cost  of  plant  being  1.87  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the  26  plants  being  .6 
of  1 per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested. 

The  total  estimated  true  value  of  the  plants  at  the  present  time,  capitalizing 
the  net  income  on  a 5 per-cent,  basis,  is  given  in  19  instances,  the  total  being 
$2,259,511,  or  an  average  of  $118,921  per  plant.  The  total  cost  of  these  19  plants 
in  which  the  estimated  true  value  is  given  is  $3,212,356,  which  makes  the  esti- 
mated true  value  of  these  19  plants  70.3  per  cent,  of  their  cost.  The  estimated 
true  value  of  the  plant  at  the  present  time  is  omitted  in  a number  of  instances, 
the  following  reasons  being  given : For  plant  No.  3,  its  receiver  says,  “has  never 
earned  a dollar  above  repairs  and  running  expenses  since  I have  had  charge  of 
it.”  For  plant  No.  4,  “plant  losing  money  and  we  do  not  think  it  has  a visible 
value  except  as  old  scrap.  Our  employees  work  on  a commission.”  Plant  No.  11, 
•‘no  net  income.”  This  plant  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  city.  Plant  No. 
15,  “never  has  been  a net  income  up  to  date.”  Both  plants  No  15  and  20  are  re- 
ported “in  litigation.” 

Capacity  of  Plants.  The  number  of  gallons  of  water  delivered  each  24 
hours  is  given  in  28  instances,  the  average  being  582,300  gallons  per  day,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  of  5000  gallons,  for  plant  No.  13,  to  the  maximum  of  2,500,- 
000  gallons,  for  plant  No.  32.  The  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs  is  shown  in  11 
instances,  the  average  being  2,868,799  gallons,  ranging  from  the  minimum  ca- 
pacity of  25,000  gallons,  for  plant  No.  4,  to  the  maximum  of  15,000,000  gallons, 
for  plant  No.  25.  The  storage  capacity  of  stand-pipes  is  shown  in  21  instances, 
the  average  being  133,926  gallons,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  35,000  gallons, 
for  plant  No.  9 to  the  maximum  of  376,000  gallons  for  plant  No.  25. 

Cost  of  Product.  The  cost  to  pump  1000  gallons  of  water  to  reservoir, 
stand  pipe,  or  a given  point  where  direct  pressure  is  used,  is  shown  in  21  in- 
stances; the  average  being  $0.0473  per  thousand  gallons,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  $0.0119  for  plant  No.  12  to  the  maximum  of  $0.10  for  plant  No.  29. 
( This  item  of  cost  to  pump  1000  gallons  of  water  to  reservoir,  stand-pipe  or  a 
given  point  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  thousand  gallons  of 
water  pumped  in  a given  time,  usually  24  hours,  by  the  total  operating  expenses 
of  the  plant  for  the  same  time.) 

Selling  Price.  The  original  schedule  upon  which  these  inquiries  were 
based,  while  it  asked  for  selling  price  of  water  for  specified  service,  did  not  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  service,  and  an  additional  inquiry  asking  for  selling  price  of 
water  for  certain  specific  service  was  made,  the  kind  of  service  asked  for  being 
that  in  which  a greater  number  of  people  would  seem  to  be  interested.  The  in- 
formation secured  is  summarized  as  follows:  For  barber  shops,  first  chair,  rates 
were  given  in  20  instances,  the  average  being  $5.38  per  annum,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  rate  of  $3  for  plants  Nos.  14  and  27  to  the  maximum  of  $10  for  plants 
Nos.  7 and  29.  For  each  additional  chair  rates  were  given  in  18  instances,  avera 
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ging  $2.72  per  annum,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1.50  for  plants  Nos.  10  and 
21  to  the  maximum  of  $5  for  plant  No.  18. 

For  livery  stables,  the  annual  rate  per  stall  is  given  in  19  instances,  the  aver- 
age being  $2,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1  for  plants  Nos.  10  and  13  to  the 
maximum  of  $3  for  plant  No.  21.  For  each  additional  stall  the  rate  is  given  in 
9 instances,  averaging  $1.55,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  75  cents  for  plant  No. 
13  to  the  maximum  of  $2  for  plants  Nos.  11,  18,  and  21.  For  plant  32  the  rate 
for  livery  stables  is  $50  per  year,  or  meter,  no  reference  being  made  to  number 
of  stalls. 

The  annual  rate  for  residences  of  5 rooms  is  given  in  22  instances,  averaging 
$6.16,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1.50  for  plant  No.  32  to  the  maximum  of 
$9.15  for  plant  No.  11.  For  a 10-roomed  residence  the  annual  rate  is  given  in  21 
instances,  averaging  $9.16,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $7.25  for  plants  Nos.  10 
and  32  to  the  maximum  of  $16.20  for  plant  No.  11.  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  since  these  data  were  received  plant  No.  11  has  been  purchased  by  the  city.) 

The  rate  for  sprinkling  lawns  is  given  in  three  ways:  Per  lot,  per  front  foot, 
and  per  1000  square  feet.  The  rates  and  conditions  vary  greatly  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  water  may  be  used  during  the  day,  the  length  of  season,  the  size  of 
nozzle,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

The  rate  for  lawn  sprinkling  is  given  per  lot,  per  front  foot,  and  per  1000 
square  feet.  In  7 instances  the  rate  per  lot  is  shown,  averaging  $7.30  per  lot  per 
annum,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $5  for  plant  No.  21  to  the  maximum  of  $12 
for  plant  No.  9.  In  8 instances  the  rate  per  front  foot  is  given,  which  averages  17 
cents,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  12  cents  for  plant  No.  10  to  the  maximum  of 
20  cents  for  plants  Nos.  11,  13,  16,  and  31.  The  rate  per  1000  square  feet  is  given 
in  5 instances,  averaging  $1.60,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1  for  plant  No.  14 
to  the  maximum  of  $2  for  plant  No.  27. 

The  rate  for  private  vaults  is  shown  in  18  instances,  the  average  being  $3.75 
per  annum,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $2  for  plants  Nos.  10,  20,  22  and  28  to 
the  maximum  of  $5  for  plants  Nos.  5,  7,  16,  21,  27,  29,  and  31. 

The  meter  rates  per  1000  gallons  are  shown,  as  follows:  Where  500  gallons 
per  day  are  used,  in  8 instances  the  rate  averages  38  cents  per  1000  gallons, 
ranging  from  the  minimum  of  25  cents  for  plant  No.  20  to  the  maximum  of  45 
cents  for  plants  Nos.  5,  21,  22,  28,  31;  where  1000  gallons  per  day  are  used,  the 
meter  rate  per  1000  is  shown  in  14  instances,  averaging  36.6  cents,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  25  cents  for  plants  Nos.  6,  7,  10,  20  and  27  to  the  maximum  of 
$1  for  plant  No.  18;  where  5000  gallons  per  day  are  used,  the  meter  rate  per  1000 
gallons  is  shown  in  12  instances,  averaging  27  cents,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
of  10  cents  for  plant  No.  10  to  the  maximum  of  80  cents  for  plant  No.  18;  where 
20,000  gallons  per  day  are  used,  the  meter  rate  per  1000  gallons  is  shown  in  12  in- 
stances, averaging  20.2  cents,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  8 cents  for  plant  No. 
20  to  the  maximum  of  50  cents  for  plant  No.  18;  where  above  20,000  gallons  per 
day  are  used,  the  meter  rate  per  1000  gallons  is  shown  in  7 instances,  averaging 
24  cents,  ranging  from  the  minimum  rate  of  8 cents  for  plant  No.  20  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  50  cents  for  plant  No.  18. 

The  number  of  public  hydrants  for  city  fire  protection  is  shown  in  26  instances, 
the  total  number  of  hydrants  being  2461,  or  an  average  of  94.6  hydrants  per  plant ; 
the  average  amount  of  rental  per  hydrant  is  shown  for  these  26  plants,  being 
$46.79  per  hydrant  per  annum,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $27.02  for 
plant  No.  24  to  the  maximum  average  of  $73.30  for  plant  No.  21.  For  plant  No. 
29  additional  fire  hydrants  are  operated  at  $50  each  per  annum,  it  being  obligated 
to  put  in  10  hydrants  to  every  mile  of  pipe  laid.  The  total  amount  paid  to  these 
26  plants  for  hydrant  rental  is  $115,172  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  $4429  per 
plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1200  for  plant  No.  2 to  the  maximum  of 
$16,150  for  plant  No.  32. 

Salaries  and  Wages.  The  number  of  officers  and  employees  on  salaries  is 
given  in  30  instances,  the  total  being  89,  or  an  average  of  2.9  per  plant.  The 
total  number  of  employes  on  wages  is  given  in  19  instances,  being  62,  or  an  aver- 
age of  3.2  per  plant.  The  total  amount  for  salaries  for  the  year  is  given  in  30 
instances,  being  $61,602,  or  an  average  of  $2053.40  per  plant.  The  total  amount 
of  wages  for  the  year  is  given  in  20  instances,  being  $25,200,  or  an  average  of  $1260 
per  plant.  The  total  amount  paid  out  for  both  salaries  and  wages  is  given  in  32 
instances,  amounting  to  $86,802,  or  an  average  of  $2712.56  per  plant,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  $600  for  plant  No.  2 to  the  maximum  of  $17,572.for  plant  No.  32. 
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WATER- WORKS  — MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 
Analysis  of  Table  II. 

Reports  were  received  irom  26  plants  of  municipal  ownership,  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  water.  Their  locations  appear  in  the  table.  The  date  of  their 
establishment  ranges  from  1884  to  1896.  In  3 instances  the  plants  have  changed 
hands,  coming  under  their  present  control  by  purchase  from  private  or  corporate 
parties. 

Cost  of  Plants.  The  cost  of  plant  is  given  in  every  instance,  aggregating 
$1,278,777,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $6500  for  plant  No.  21  to  the  maximum 
of  $287,000  for  plant  No.  J 5,  or  an  average  cost  of  $49,183,  as  compared  with 
$126,329,  the  average  cost  of  the  31  private  or  corporate  plants  reported. 

Value  of  Plants.  In  22  instances  the  total  estimated  true  value  of  the 
plant  at  the  present  time  is  shown,  aggregating  $1,350,360,  ranging  from  the  min- 
imum of  $6500  for  plant  No.  24  to  the  maximum  of  $339,409  for  plant  No.  15,  or 
an  average  of  $61,380  per  plant.  For  the  purposes  of  this  estimate,  cognizance 
was  taken  of  the  amount  paid  to  private  plants  for  hydrant  rental  for  city  fire 
protection,  using  as  a basis  the  average  rental  received  by  the  private  plants  of 
the  state.  The  cost  of  the  plants  in  the  22  instances  in  which  the  estimated  true 
value  is  shown  is  $1,180,242,  which  makes  the  present  value  114.4  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  plants.  Comparing  this  item  with  the  same  item  for  private  plants, 
it  is  found  that  the  present  value  is  29.7  per  cent,  less  than  their  cost  for  the  19 
plants  reporting  under  private  ownership,  and,  for  the  22  municipal  plants  re- 
porting, their  present  value  averages  14.4  per  cent,  greater  than  their  cost,  or  a 
difference  between  these  two  averages  of  44.1  per  cent. 

Capacity  of  Plants.  The  number  of  gallons  delivered  each  24  hours  aver- 
ages 549,572  for  the  22  plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  5000  for 
plant  No.  24  to  the  maximum  of  2,500,000  gallons  for  plant  No.  17,  as  compared 
with  582,300  gallons  for  the  28  private  plants. 

The  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs  is  shown  in  12  instances,  the  average  being 
1,949,992  gallons,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  50,000  gallons  for  plant  No.  22 
to  the  maximum  of  15,000,000  for  plant  No.  15. 

The  average  capacity  of  reservoirs  for  the  11  private  plants  is  2,868,799  gallons. 

The  storage  capacity  of  stand-pipe  is  shown  in  12  instances,  the  average  being 
262,694  gallons,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  42,330  gallons  for  plant  No.  1 — this 
plant  has  a lake  answering  the  purpose  of  a reservoir  and  source  of  supply,  capac- 
ity unknown  — to  the  maximum  of  1,000,000  gallons  for  plants  Nos.  5 and  9.  The 
storage  capacity  of  stand-pipes  for  the  21  private  plants  averages  133,926  gallons. 

Cost  of  Product.  The  cost  to  pump  1000  gallons  of  water  to  reservoir,  stand- 
pipe or  a given  point  is  shown  in  16  instances,  the  average  being  $0.0508,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  of  $0,002  for  plants  Nos.  14  and  17 — the  latter  plant  using  natural 
gas  for  fuel — to  the  maximum  of  $0,098  for  plant  No.  3.  For  the  21  private  plants 
reporting,  the  cost  to  pump  1000  gallons  averages  $0.0473.  As  in  private  plants, 
the  cost  to  pump  1000  gallons  of  water  to  reservoir  or  stand-pipe  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  1000  gallons  pumped  in  a given  time  by  the  total 
operating  expenses  of  the  plant  for  the  same  time. 

Selling'  Price.  The  selling  price  of  water  for  certain  specified  service  is 
found  to  be  as  follows : Barber  shops,  first  chair,  an  average  annual  rate  of  $4.44 
for  the  17  plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $3  for  plants  Nos.  9 and 
19  to  the  maximum,of  $6  for  plant  No.  15.  The  average  rate  for  like  service  for 
the  20  private  plants  reporting  is  $5.38.  For  each  additional  chair  for  the  16 
plants  reporting  the  average  annual  rate  is  $1.81,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of 
$1  for  plants  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  16  and  26  to  the  maximum  of  $3  for  plant  No.  2.  The 
average  annual  rate  for  like  service  in  the  18  private  plants  reporting  is  $2.72. 

For  livery  stables  the  average  annual  rate  per  stall  is  $1.34  for  the  13  plants 
reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  50  cents  for  plant  No.  6 to  the  maximum 
of  $2  for  plants  Nos.  13  and  15.  The  average  rate  for  like  service  for  the  19  private 
plants  reporting  is  $2.  For  each  additional  stall  the  average  annual  rate  is  $1.14 
for  the  12  plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  50  cents  for  plants  Nos. 
8 and  18  to  the  maximum  of  $2  for  plants  Nos.  13  and  15.  The  average  rate  for 
like  service  is  $L.55  for  the  9 private  plants  reporting. 

The  average  annual  rate  for  residences  of  5 rooms  is  $5  for  the  20  plants  report- 
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ing,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $4.50  for  plants  Nos.  2 and  4 to  the  maximum 
of  $7  for  plant  No.  14.  The  average  rate  for  like  service  is  $6.16  for  the  22  private 
plants  reporting.  For  plant  No.  19,  the  rate  for  residences  for  8 rooms  or  less  is 
$5,  including  wash-basins  and  bath  tub.  The  residence  rate  for  plant  No.  6 in- 
cludes lawn  sprinkling.  The  average  annual  rate  for  10  rooms  is  $8.02  for  the  17 
plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $5.50  for  plant  No.  9 to  the  maxi- 
mum of  $12  for  plant  No.  14.  The  average  rate  for  like  service  is  $9.46  for  the 
21  private  plants  reporting. 

The  rate  for  sprinkling  lawns  is  given  in  3 ways : Per  lot,  per  front  foot,  and 
per  1000  square  feet.  The  rates  and  conditions  vary  greatly  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  water  may  be  used  during  the  day,  the  length  of  season,  the  size  of  nozzle, 
etc.,  all  of  which  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

The  rate  for  lawn  sprinkling  is  given  per  lot,  per  front  foot,  and  per  1000 
square  feet.  The  average  annual  rate  for  sprinkling  lawns  per  lot  is  $4.31  for  the 

11  plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $2  for  plant  No.  8 to  the  maxi- 
mum of  $5  for  plants  Nos.  5, 11,  12, 15,  25,  and  26.  The  average  rate  for  like  serv- 
ices for  the  5 private  plants  reporting  is  $7.30.  The  average  rate  per  front  foot  is 
10  cents  for  the  8 plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  6 cents  for  plant 
No.  19  to  the  maximum  of  20  cents  for  plant  No.  13.  The  average  rate  for  like  serv- 
ice is  17  cents  for  the  8 private  plants  reporting.  The  rate  for  sprinkling  lawns 
per  1000  square  feet  occurs  in  but  one  instance,  being  $1.50  for  plant  No.  14.  The 
average  rate  for  like  service  is  $1.60  for  the  5 private  plants  reporting. 

For  private  vaults,  the  average  annual  rate  is  $2.80  for  the  13  plants  reporting, 
ranging  from  $1  for  plant  No.  17  to  $1  for  plants  Nos.  4 and  8.  Average  for  like 
service  is  $3.75  for  the  18  private  plants  reporting. 

The  meter  rates  per  1000  gallons  are  shown,  as  follows:  Where  500  gallons  per 
day  are  used  the  average  rate  per  1000  gallons  is  27.8  for  the  8 plants  reporting, 
ranging  from  the  minimum  of  18  cents  for  plant  No.  17  to  the  maximum  of  35 
cents  for  plants  Nos.  1 and  12.  For  like  service  the  average  rate  is  38  cents  for 
the  8 private  plants  reporting.  Where  1000  gallons  per  day  are  used  the  rate  per 
1000  gallons  averages  27.4  for  the  14  plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  10  cents  for  plant  No.  10  to  the  maximum  of  55  cents  for  plant  No.  4. 
The  average  rate  for  like  services  is  38.6  cents  for  the  14  private  plants  reporting. 
Where  5000  gallons  per  day  are  used  the  meter  rate  is  21  cents  per  thousand  gal- 
lons for  the  7 plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  10  cents  for  plants 
Nos.  9 and  19  to  the  maximum  of  45  cents  for  plant  No.  4.  The  average  rate  for 
like  service  is  27  cents  for  the  12  private  plants  reporting.  Where  20,000  gallons 
per  day  are  used  the  average  meter  rate  is  10.7  per  1000  gallons  for  the  4 plants 
reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  8 cents  for  plant  No.  17  to  the  maximum 
of  15  cents  for  plant  No.  3.  The  average  rate  for  like  service  is  20.2  cents  for  the 

12  private  plants  reporting.  Where  above  20,000  gallons  per  day  are  used  the 
meter  rate  averages  9.3  cents  for  the  4 plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  7 cents  for  plant  No.  11  to  the  maximum  of  12.2  cents  for  plant  No.  15.  • 
The  average  rate  for  like  service  is  24  cents  for  the  7 private  plants  reporting. 
Special  rates  are  made  in  many  instances  for  both  private  and  municipal  plants 
and  which  were  not  included  in  their  reports  to  this  department. 

There  being  no  water  sold  by  municipal  plants  for  city  fire  protection,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  saving  to  the  city  upon  this  item,  a showing  is  made  of 
the  amount  that  would  be  paid  to  private  plants  for  this  service,  basing  the 
calculation  upon  the  average  hydrant  rental  per  annum  for  the  26  private  plants 
in  which  this  item  is  considered.  The  number  of  hydrants  for  city  fire  protec- 
tion for  21  municipal  plants  reporting  aggregates  958,  or  an  average  of  45.6  per 
plant.  The  total  saving,  based  on  the  estimate  of  $46.79  per  hydrant,  is  $44,- 
824.24,  or  an  average  of  $2,134.51  for  the  21  plants.  The  average  hydrant  rental 
for  fire  protection  paid  by  cities  to  private  plants  is  $4429  for  the  26  plants  re- 
porting. 

Salaries  ancl  Wages.  The  number  of  officers  and  employes  on  salaries  is 
given  in  24  instances,  the  total  being  41,  or  an  average  of  1.7  per  plant,  compared 
with  total  of  89,  or  an  average  of  2.9,  for  the  30  private  plants.  The  total  number 
of  employes  on  wages  is  reported  in  4 instances,  the  number  being  5,  or  an  aver- 
age of  1.2  per  plant,  compared  with  the  total  of  62,  or  an  average  of  3.2,  for  the  19 
private  plants.  The  total  amount  of  salaries  for  1897  is  shown  in  24  instances, 
aggregating  $18,194,  or  an  average  of  $758  per  plant,  as  compared  with  the  total 
of  $61,602,  or  an  average  of  $2053,  for  the  30  private  plants.  The  total  amount  of 
wages  for  1897  is  shown  in  4 instances,  aggregating  $2010,  or  an  average  of  $5.02 
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per  plant,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  $25,200,  or  an  average  of  $1260,  for  the  20 
private  plants  reporting.  The  total  salaries  and  wages  are  shown  in  24  instances, 
aggregating  $20,204,  or  an  average  of  $841  per  plant,  as  compared  with  the  total 
of  $86,802,  or  an  average  of  $2712,  for  the  32  private  plants  reporting. 

A Comparison.  Believing  that  popular  interest  in  the  question  of  private 
or  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  will  justify  the  effort,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a further  comparison  as  to  the  operation  of  private  and  municipal 
water-works  in  this  state,  a comparative  study  of  a few  plants  is  here  presented. 
With  this  in  view,  private  or  corporate  plants  Nos.  6,  11,  13,  14,  20,  and  22,  from 
table  No.  I,  together  with  municipal  plants  Nos.  3,  9,  11,  12,  17,  and  23,  from  ta- 
ble No.  II,  have  been  selected  upon  which  to  base  a further  study  of  this  question. 
The  selection  of  these  plants  was  governed  by  the  fact  that  their  average  cost  of 
construction  and  the  average  population  in  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located 
are  more  nearly  equal  than  any  other  like  number  of  plants  in  the  tables  referred 
to.  A further  reason  for  the  selection  of  these  plants  is  that  in  the  other  plants 
found  in  the  tables  referred  to  one  or  more  important  items  are  missing — a result 
of  having  to  depend  on  the  mails  for  this  information  rather  than  securing  it  by 
means  of  special  agents.  The  following  comparative  table  is  here  presented: 


Items. 

Private  or  corporate 
plants. 

Municipal  plants. 

Totals. 

Averages. 

Totals. 

Averages. 

Population  of  cities  — , 

Cost  of  plants 

Gallons  delivered  daily 

Gallons  delivered  per  annum 

Cost  of  construction,  per  1000  gallons  . .. 
Cost  to  pump,  per  1000  gallons 

17,714 

$417,100 

1,340,000 

489,100,000 

2,952 

$69,516 

223,333 

61,516,666 

$0,852 

.0554 

6.89 

.295 

1,736. 

.021 

19,808 

$369,197 

4,841,000 

1,766,965,000 

3,301 

$61,532 

806,833 

294,494,166 

$0,208 

.058 

5.20 

.216 

1,034. 

.0037 

Water  rates  for  a five-room  residence  . .. 
Meter  rates,  per  1000  gallons 

Total  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  and 

wages  during  the  year 

Amount  of  wages  and  salaries  per  1000 
gallons 

$10,420 

$6,205 

The  total  population  of  the  cities  in  which  the  6 private  or  corporate  plants 
are  located  referred  to  in  the  above  comparative  table  is  17,714,  or  an  average  of 
2952;  the  total  population  of  the  cities  in  which  the  6 municipal  plants  are 
located  in  the  above  comparative  table  is  19,808,  or  an  average  of  3301,  being  a 
difference  of  only  349  in  the  two  averages  presented. 

The  total  cost  of  the  6 private  or  corporate  plants  is  $417,100,  or  an  average 
of  $69,516;  the  total  cost  of  the  6 municipal  plants  is  $369,197,  or  an  average  of 
$61,532,  being  a difference  in  cost  of  construction  of  $47,903  in  favor  of  the  private 
or  corporate  plants. 

The  total  number  of  gallons  of  water  delivered  each  24  hours  for  the  6 private 
or  corporate  plants  is  1,340,000,  or  an  average  of  223,333  gallons  per  plant ; the 
total  number  of  number  of  gallons  delivered  each  24  hours  by  the  6 municipal 
plants  is  4,841,000,  or  an  average  of  806,833  gallons  per  plant,  a difference  of 
3,501,000  gallons  in  favor  of  the  municipal  plants.  The  total  number  of  gallons 
delivered  during  the  year  for  the  6 private  or  corporate  plants  is  489,100,000,  or 
an  average  of  61,516,666  per  plant;  the  total  number  of  gallons  delivered  during 
the  year  for  the  6 municipal  plants  is  1,766,965,000,  or  an  average  of  294,494,166 
gallons  per  plant,  a difference  in  the  total  output  of  1,277,865,000  gallons  in  favor 
of  the  municipal  plants. 

Using  1000  gallons  as  a unit,  and  having  the  total  cost  of  construction  and  the 
total  number  of  thousand  gallons  pumped,  the  following  deductions  are  made: 
For  the  private  plants,  the  total  cost  of  construction  for  the  6 plants  reporting  is 
$417,100 ; the  total  number  of  thousand  gallons  delivered  during  the  year  is 
489,100.  It  is  therefore  found  to  be  true  that  to  deliver  1000  gallons  of  water 
requires  an  average  cost  of  construction  of  $0,852  for  the  6 private  or  corporate 
plants  represented.  The  total  cost  of  construction  for  the  6 municipal  plants 
considered  is  $369,197 ; the  total  number  of  thousand  gallons  of  water  delivered 
during  the  year  is  1,766,965.  It  is  found,  therefore,  that  to  deliver  1000  gallons 
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of  water  requires  an  average  cost  of  construction  of  $0,208  for  the  6 municipal 
plants.  Comparing  these  two  items,  we  find  a difference  of  $0,644  in  favor  of  the 
municipal  plants.  In  other  words,  to  deliver  1000  gallons  of  water  under  private 
or  corporate  ownership  requires  an  average  cost  of  construction  of  $0,852,  and  to 
deliver  1000  gallons  of  water  under  municipal  ownership  requires  an  average  cost 
of  construction  of  $0.208 — a fact  worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  the  student 
of  economy. 

The  average  cost  to  pump  1000  gallons  of  water  to  reservoir  or  stand-pipe  or 
a given  point  under  private  ownership  is  found  to  be  $0.0554,  and  under  muni- 
cipal ownership  is  found  to  be  $0,058,  or  a difference  of  $0.0026  per  1000  gal- 
lons in  favor  of  private  ownership. 

Comparing  the  selling  price  of  water,  selection  was  made  of  such  service  com- 
mon to  the  whole  number  of  plants  represented,  and  is  confined  to  two  kinds  of 
service — that  for  a five-roomed  residence  and  for  meter  rates  where  1000  gallons 
per  day  are  used.  The  average  rate  per  annum  for  the  private  or  corporate  plants 
presented  is  $6.89  for  a residence  of  five  rooms ; for  the  municipal  plants  for  like 
service  the  average  annual  rate  is  $5.20,  a difference  in  these  average  rates  of  $1.69 
in  favor  of  municipal  ownership.  The  meter  rates  per  thousand  gallons  where 
that  amount  is  used  daily  for  the  private  plants  averages  $0.295 ; for  the  municipal 
plants  for  like  service  the  average  rate  is  $0,216,  or  a difference  of  $0,079  in  favor 
of  the  municipal  plants. 

The  total  amount  paid  out  in  salaries  and  wages  for  1897  for  the  six  private 
plants  considered  is  $10,420,  or  an  average  of  $1736  per  plant ; for  the  six  munici- 
pal plants  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  and  wages  for  th^same  time  is 
$6205,  or  an  average  of  $1034  per  plant,  a difference  of  $4215  in  favor  of  the  mu- 
nicipal plants. 

Comparing  the  average  amount  yearly  paid  out  for  salaries  and  wages  per 
thousand  gallons  delivered,  it  is  found  that  for  the  private  plants  an  average  of 
$0,021  is  required  in  salaries  and  wages  to  deliver  1000  gallons  of  water.  For  the 
municipal  plants  an  average  of  $0.0037  is  required  in  salaries  and  wages  to  deliver 
1000  gallons  of  water,  there  being  a difference  of  $0.0173  in  salaries  and  wages  in 
favor  of  the  municipal  plants  for  every  1000  gallons  delivered  during  the  year. 

Desiring  to  present  as  fully  as  possible  the  history  and  details  in  the  operation 
of  some  municipal  water  plant,  Mr.  S.  J.  Adams,  a recent  graduate  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  was  secured  as  a special  agent  to  present  a study  of  the 
Manhattan  water-works.  For  lack  of  space  his  valuable  report  is  condensed  and 
shown  in  the  following  article : 

The  Manhattan  Water-Works.  “The  Manhattan  water  works,  built 
in  1888,  are  an  interesting  illustration  how,  for  lack  of  good  bookkeeping  on  the 
part  of  poorly  paid  officials,  it  is  possible  for  an  able  critic  to  make  a fair  amount 
of  success  in  municipal  ownership  appear  to  the  public  as  a great  failure,  with- 
out people  having  sufficient  data  at  hand  immediately  to  meet  the  charge. 

“April  18, 1898,  the  chairman  of  the  water- works  committee  of  the  city  council, 
after  examining  such  data  as  were  at  hand,  reported  to  the  city,  that  since  the 
starting  of  the  works,  1034  years  before,  there  had  been  a net  loss  from  operation 
of  $250.79,  to  say  nothing  of  total  failure  of  the  receipts  to  pay  the  $44,300  interest 
that  had  been  settled  from  the  taxes  and  meet  the  charge  of  $17,500  for  deprecia- 
tion. There  was  thus  reported  a total  deficit  of  $62,050.79,  which  appeared  of 
course  an  exorbitant  cost  for  fire  protection  since  1887.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ? 

“We  may  admit  the  correctness  of  every  figure  quoted  in  the  report,  even  the 
allowance  for  depreciation,  since  the  matter  was  indorsed,  after  some  examination, 
by  the  professor  of  engineering  at  the  state  agricultural  college.  But  in  this 
estimate  of  loss  was  included  $7,161.19  spent  for  extensions  since  1888,  leaving  a 
net  deficit  of  only  $54,889.60,  so  that  the  receipts  from  private  sales  of  water  ex- 
ceeded operating  expenses  by  $6,910.40.  A very  moderate  allowance  for  other 


items  would  amount  to  the  following : 

The  first  issue  of  bonds  was  sold  at  a premium  of  $1256.  This  and 

interest  on  this  sum  for  1034  years  at  6 per  cent,  amounts  to $2,047  24 

The  water  furnished  to  the  public  schools  free  of  charge  for  1034 

years  amounts  to 262  50 

The  water  furnished  to  the  city  park  free  of  charge  amounts  to 262  50 

The  water  furnished  to  three  public  watering-places  free  of  charge 

amounts  to  1,050  00 
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For  saviDg  to  private  consumers  ifi  water  rates,  compared  with  pri- 
vate companies  similarly  situated,  81.2  per  cent,  of  rates  actually 


paid  in  Manhattan $22,008  52 

Total $26,680  76 


“This,  subtracted  from  the  apparent  deficit,  $54,889.60,  leaves  $29,258.80. 

“Manhattan  has  45  fire  hydrants.  Water  for  these  for  1034  years,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  average  of  rates  in  other  cities,  would  amount  to  $23,675.93, 
reducing  the  deficit  to  $5582.91.  The  cost  in  other  cities  for  fire  hydrants  was 
undoubtedly  enough  five  or  eight  years  ago  to  wipe  out  this  remaining  deficit,  if 
fire  hydrants  at  Manhattan  be  valued  at  the  rates  elsewhere. 

“The  data  from  which  the  average  estimates  in  different  cities  are  based  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  obtained  by  correspondence  by  Mr.  Adams : 


Name. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Meter  rates  in 
quantities  that  would 
be  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Open  rates 
for  six-room 
house  per 
annum. 

Fire- 

liydrant 

rates. 

Columbus 

2,160 

2,211 

3,339 

1,515 

2,496 

9,997 

1,913 

2,574 

2,943 

6,697 

6,736 

5,184 

45  cts.  per  1,000  gals. 
30 

$10  80 
6 00 

$60  00 
67  00 

Council  Grove 

El  Dorado 

50 

6 00 

50  00 

Fredonia 

25  “ “ 

6 00 

73  46 

Galena 

$1 

35  “ 

8 00 

50  00 

Lawrence 

6 00 

34  15 

Marysville 

30 

5 50 

50  00 

Oswego 

30 

6 00 

40  00 

Paola 

50  “ 

8 00 

73  37 

Pittsburg 

50 

8 00 

50  00 

Parsons 

50  “ 

8 00 

55  00 

Winfield 

30 

7 00 

60  00 

Average  rate 

43%  cts.  per  1,000  gals. 
20  * 

$7  18% 
5 00 

$52  33 

Manhattan 

3,004 

* Reduced  in  1898  to  16%  cents,  so  that  now  the  meter  rates  in  the  above  cities  are  162.4  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  Manhattan. 


“ By  noticing  the  above  table,  we  will  see  that  the  average  meter  rates  for  the 
12  Kansas  cities  compared  is  43%  cents  per  1000  gallons,  or  118.75  per  cent,  more 
than  the  rates  at  Manhattan ; also,  that  the  average  open  or  flat  rates  for  the  12 
cities  are,  for  6-room  bouses,  $7.1836,  or  43%  per  cent,  more  than  the  same  kind 
of  service  at  Manhattan.  By  combining  these  two  rates,  and  assuming  that  each 
of  them  is  equally  important,  we  find  that  the  citizens  of  the  12  cities  compared 
pay  on  an  average  over  81  per  cent,  more  for  their  water  than  do  the  people  of 
Manhattan. 

“Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Manhattan  rates  are  $5  for  a 6-room  house,  and 
have  just  been  reduced  to  16%  cents  for  a 1000  gallons  when  metered,  we  may 
note  that  Fredonia  and  Oswego  charge  20  per  cent,  more  for  a 6-room  house,  and 
50  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  more  respectively  when  metered,  although  little  water 
is  metered  in  those  places.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Lawrence,  where  about  one- 
third  of  the  consumers  use  meters,  the  open  rate  is  20  per  cent,  and  the  meter 
rate  is  110  per  cent,  more  than  in  Manhattan.  In  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  the  house 
rates  are  60  per  cent,  and  the  meter  rates  200  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Manhattan, 
and  one-third  of  the  consumers  use  meters.  In  Parsons,  Kan.,  where  the  rates 
are  the  same  as  in  Pittsburg,  one-half  of  the  consumers  use  meters.  From  returns 
made  to  the  Manual  of  American  Water -Works  and  other  sources,  the  following 
table  is  prepared : 


Place. 

Number 

gallons 

daily 

pumped. 

Yearly 

receipts. 

Receipts 

per 

1000  gallons 
of  annual 
output. 

Manhattan 

110,000 

300.000 

600.000 

275.000 

800.000 

$2,110  06 
6,470  00 
17,435  00 
9,399  00 
28,091  00 

5.3  cents. 
6.0  “ 
8.0  “ 

9.3  “ 

9.6  “ 

Independence 

Parsons ■ 

Galena  

Lawrence 

Totals  and  average,  except  Manhattan 

2,075,000 

$65,895  00 

8.7  cents. 
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“This  8.7  cents  average  receipts  is  64.1  per  cent,  more  than  the  Manhattan 
receipts.  The  average  of  the  five  rates  charged,  if  we  give  equal  rank  to  each 
place,  is  9.4  cents,  or  70.6  per  cent,  more  than  in  Manhattan,  while  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  only  place  with  as  small  an  output  as  Manhattan  is  Oswego, 
whose  average  receipts  are  12.3  cents,  or  132  per  cent,  more  than  Manhattan.  A 
still  higher  percentage  has  been  found  in  places  of  smaller  output. 

“Many  indirect  advantages  have  come  to  Manhattan  from  these  low  water 
rates,  such  as  the  encouragement  to  grow  trees  and  flowers  and  develop  the 
lawns.  Even  more  important  has  been  the  displacement  of  well  water,  with  its 
typhoid-spreading  germs,  by  the  purer  aqueduct  water.  This  point  is  empha- 
sized by  most  physicians  of  the  place,  which  has  had  some  trouble  in  the  past 
with  typhoid  fever  and  typhoid  malaria.  Two  hundred  and  nine  families  now 
use  city  water — about  one- third  of  of  all  the  city. 

“Further,  the  city  has  mains  laid  over  the  greater  part  of  the  place,  and  a 
plant  in  every  other  way  equipped  for  a large  increase  in  supply  without  corre- 
sponding increase  in  cost.  There  has  been  much  waste  of  water,  which  the 
recent  introduction  of  meters  is  tending  to  check.  From  May  1 to  December  31, 
1897,  the  average  receipts  from  the  metered  water  was  14.6  cents  per  thousand 
gallons,  though  the  meter  rate  was  low ; and  for  water  not  metered,  5.29  cents. 
The  placing  of  meters  upon  the  pipes  running  to  the  railroads,  which  it  is  dis- 
covered have  been  using  large  amounts  on  a yearly  rate,  and  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  consumers  within  a year,  and  a growing  interest  in  the  subject, 
promise  still  better  conditions  and  financial  results  in  a public  plant  which  has 
had  no  scandals  connected  with  it,  and  which  the  great  majority  of  citizens  who 
have  been  interviewed  wish  to  see  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality.” 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT— PRIVATE  OR  CORPORATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Analysis  of  Table  III. 

Reports  were  received  from  30  plants  owned  by  private  or  corporate  parties 
engaged  in  the  production  of  electric  light.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  they 
are  classified  as  to  population,  the  table  showing  6 plants  located  in  cities  where 
the  population  ranges  from  1000  to  2000,  14  plants  in  cities  where  the  population 
ranges  from  2000  to  4000,  4 plants  where  the  population  ranges  from  4000  to  10,000, 
and  6 plants  where  the  population  ranges  from  10,000  upward.  The  date  of  their 
establishment  ranges  from  1879  to  1896,  and  in  11  instances  plants  have  changed 
hands  since  the  date  of  their  establishment. 

Cost  and  Value  of  Plants.  The  total  cost  of  plant  is  shown  in  every  in- 
stance, which  aggregates  for  the  30  plants  $801,295,  or  an  average  of  $26,707  per 
plant.  The  total  assessed  valuation  is  given  in  21  instances,  the  amount  being 
$85,565,  or  an  average  assessed  valuation  of  $4074  per  plant.  Comparing  the 
assessed  valuation  with  the  cost  of  plant  for  the  21  plants  in  which  both  items 
are  shown,  it  is  found  that  their  total  capital  invested  is  $658,366,  their  assessed 
valuation  of  $85,565  being  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  plant,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  2.7  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  16,  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located  being  20  per  cent,  for  real  and  33J4  per  cent,  for  per- 
sonal property,  to  the  maximum  of  30  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  4,  the  agreed  basis 
of  assessment  in  that  county  being  50  per  cent,  of  actual  value  for  both  real  and 
personal  property.  In  17  instances  that  taxes  charged  against  each  plant  is 
shown,  making  a total  of  $4808.48,  or  an  average  of  $282.85  per  plant.  The  per 
cent,  of  taxes  to  cost  of  plant  is  shown  in  17  instances,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  .28  of  1 per  cent,  for  plant  No.  14  to  the  maximum  of  1.48  per  cent, 
for  plant  No.  28,  the  average  for  the  17  plants  being  .82  of  1 per  cent. 

In  18  instances  both  the  cost  of  plant  and  the  estimated  true  value  capital- 
izing the  net  income  on  a 5-per-cent.. basis  is  shown,  the  total  cost  of  these  18 
plants  being  $330,000  and  their  estimated  true  value  being  $454,798,  or  137.8  per 
•cent,  of  their  capital  invested.  Plant  No.  30  is  omitted  from  the  total,  as  esti- 
mate* is  not  made  on  a 5 per  cent,  basis ; and  plant  No.  3,  which  cost  $35,000,  and 
was  afterwards  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  for  $1000,  is  omitted  from  the  total  for  the 
same  reason.  In  16  instances  both  the  estimated  true  value  and  the  assessed 
valuation  is  shown,  the  total  true  value  being  $413,798,  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion for  these  plants  is  $29,185,  or  7.05  per  cent,  of  their  estimated  true  value. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  average  individual  taxpayer  in  the  cities 
in  which  these  plants  are  located  escapes  the  tax  gatherer  with  that  degree  of 
success  indicated  by  the  above  showing. 

Capacity  of  Plants.  The  total  number  of  lamps  on  arc  lines  is  1574,  or  an 
average  of  65.5  per  plant  for  the  24  plants  reporting,  from  the  minimum  number 
of  3 lamps  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  number  of  415  for  plant  No.  28.  The 
candle  power  per  lamp  is  given  in  22  instances,  ranging  from  1200  to  2000  nomi- 
nal candle  power.  Plants  Nos.  6,  18,  19,  20  and  29  give  the  watt  capacity  only, 
the  candle  power  not  being  reported.  The  number  of  lamps  on  incandescent 
lines,  commercial  system,  is  37,501,  an  average  of  1339.3  per  plant  for  the  28  plants 
reporting.  They  are  of  16  candle  power  in  every  instance,  with  the  exception 
that  one  plant  has  146  lamps  of  25  candle  power. 

Cost  of  Product.  The  cost  of  electric  current  per  ampere  is  given  in  8 in- 
stances, the  average  cost  being  $0.0126  per  ampere,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
of  7 mills  for  plant  No.  23  to  the  maximum  of  3 cents  for  plant  No.  22.  Plant 
No.  17  reports  the  cost  per  horse-power  at  13.3  mills,  and  plants  Nos.  26  and  30 
give  the  cost  per  thousand  watts  each : for  plant  No.  26  is  6 cents,  and  for  No.  30 
is  7 cents. 

Selling'  Price.  The  selling  price  for  commercial  arc  lights  is  reported  in 
16  instances,  the  average  being  $6.21  per  month  per  lamp,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  $5  for  plants  Nos.  6,  20,  24  and  27  to  the  maximum  of  $9  for  plant  No. 
26.  The  minimum  monthly  charge  to  customers  supplied  on  contract  system, 
with  21  plants  reporting,  averages  $5.72  per  month  per  lamp,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  $3  for  plant  No.  29  to  the  maximum  of  $8  for  plants  Nos.  12  and  26. 

The  schedule  price  for  commercial  incandescent  lights  is  shown  in  20  in- 
stances, the  average  being  85  cents  per  month  per  lamp,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  50  cents  for  plants  Nos.  16,  18,  21  and  27  to  the  maximum  of  $1.50  for 
plant  No.  26.  The  minimum  monthly  charge  to  customers  supplied  on  contract 
system,  with  24  plants  reporting,  averages  54  cents,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
of  20  cents  for  plant  No.  23  to  the  maximum  of  $1  for  plants  Nos.  3, 17,  and  19. 

The  schedule  price  for  municipal  arc  lights  is  given  in  19  instances,  the  average 
price  being  $6.82  per  month  per  lamp,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $2.78  for 
plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  $11  for  plant  No.  28.  For  incandescent  lights  the 
average  schedule  price  is  95  cents  for  the  10  plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  50  cents  for  plant  No.  18  to  the  maximum  of  $1.66  for  plant  No.  28. 

The  price  per  ampere  by  meter  for  incandescent  lights  is  given  in  7 instances, 
the  average  being  $0,011  per  ampere.  In  4 instances  the  price  per  1000  watts  is 
given,  ranging  from  15  cents  to  30  cents.  The  discrepancy  between  the  cost  price 
and  the  selling  price  per  ampere  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  cost  price  per  ampere  is  given  and  the  selling  price  per  1000  watts. 
In  the  5 instances  in  which  both  the  cost  price  and  selling  price  is  given  per  ampere, 
the  cost  price  averages  $0.01036,  and  the  selling  price  averages  $0.0124  per  ampere. 

Salaries  and  Wages.  In  27  instances  the  number  of  employees  is  reported, 
the  total  being  115,  or  an  average  of  4.2  employees  per  plant.  The  total 
amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  officers  and  employees  for  these  27  plants 
is  $61,957,  or  an  average  of  $2,294  per  plant. 

Additional  Inquiries.  In  11  instances  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  used 
in  1897  is  given,  averaging  1101.3  tons  per  plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of 
135  tons  for  plant  No.  9 to  the  maximum  of  3870  tons  for  plant  No.  28.  The 
average  price  of  coal  for  these  11  plants  is  $1.52  per  ton,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  $1.10  for  plant  No.  15  to  the  maximum  of  $3.40  for  plant  No.  9,  The 
total  cost  of  coal  used  is  $18,444,  or  an  average  of  $1676  per  plant,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  $375  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  of  $5031  for  plant  No.  28. 
The  total  output  in  watts  is  given  in  6 instances,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
of  44,000  watts  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  of  256,252,815  watts  for  plant 
No.  28.  

WATER  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  — PRIVATE  OR  COR- 
PORATE OWNERSHIP. 

Analysis  of  Table  IV. 

Reports  were  received  from  2 plants  owned  by  private  or  corporate  parties 
engaged  in  electric  lighting  and  the  distribution  of  water.  Both  plants  were  estab- 
lished prior  to  1887,  and  both  have  changed  hands  since  the  date  of  their  estab- 
lishment. 
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Cost  and.  Value  of  Plant.  Their  total  cost  is  $175,000,  an  average  of  $87,- 
500  per  plant.  The  total  assessed  valuation  is  $21,110,  an  average  of  $10,555  per 
plant,  or  12.05  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  plant  No.  1 being  assessed  at  11  4 
per  cent,  of  its  cost,  although  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  in  that  county  is  25 
per  cent,  of  actual  value,  and  plant  No.  2 is  assessed  at  12.9  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  plant,  though  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  in  that  county  is  40 
per  cent,  for  both  real  and  personal  property.  The  total  taxes  charged  against 
these  plants  is  $1085.89,  or  an  average  of  $542.94.  The  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  the 
cost  of  plant  is  .58  of  1 per  cent,  for  plant  No.  1,  and  .67  of  1 per  cent,  for  plant 
No.  2.  The  total  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time,  capitalizing  the  net 
income  on  a 5-per-cent,  basis,  is  $115,000,  or  an  average  of  $57,500  per  plant,  the 
estimated  true  value  of  plant  No.  1 being  $35,000,  and  of  plant  No.  2,  $80,000. 
The  per  cent,  of  estimated  true  value  to  cost  of  plant  is  65  per  cent. 

Capacity  of  Plant.  The  number  of  lamps  on  arc  lines  for  both  plants  is 
65  of  2000  candle  power  each,  and  on  incandescent  lines  for  commercial  use  is,  for 
plant  No.  1,  700  lamps  of  16  candle  power,  and  for  plant  No.  2,  500  of  16  candle 
power  each.  The  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs  for  plant  No.  1 is  300,000  gallons, 
and  for  plant  No.  2,  150,000  gallons. 

Selling-  Price  of  Liglit.  The  selling  price  of  commercial  arc  lights  is  $7.50 
per  month  for  plant  No.  1,  and  $5  for  plant  No.  2.  The  ininimum  monthly  charge 
to  customers  supplied  on  the  contract  system  is  $6  for  plant  No.  1 ; $5  for  plant 
No.  2.  The  schedule  price  for  incandescent  lights  is  50  cents  per  month  for  plant 
No.  1,  and  75  cents  for  plant  No.  2.  Minimum  monthly  charge  to  customers  sup- 
plied on  contract  system  is  50  cents  per  month  for  both  plants.  The  schedule 
price  for  municipal  arc  lights  is  $7.50  per  month  for  plant  No.  1,  and  $5  for  plant 
No.  2.  The  price  per  ampere  by  meter  for  plant  No.  1 is  $0.0075,  and  for  plant 
No.  2 is  $0.02. 

Selling  Price  of  Water.  The  selling  price  of  water  for  certain  specified 
services  is  as  follows:  For  5-room  residences,  $5  for  both  plants;  10-room  resi- 
dences, $8 ; meter  rates  where  5000  gallons  per  day  are  used,  30  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons  for  plant  No.  1,  and  35  cents  per  thousand  gallons  for  plant  No.  2; 
where  20,000  gallons  per  day  are  used,  meter  rates  per  thousand  gallons,  20  cents 
for  both  plants. 

Salaries  and  Wages.  The  total  number  of  employees  for  the  year  for 
plant  No.  1 is  14 ; the  total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  being  $6840.  The 
total  number  of  employees  for  plant  No.  2 is  4,  and  total  salaries  and  wages  are 
$1680,  making  a total  of  $8520  for  both  plants,  or  an  average  of  $4260  per  plant. 


GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  — PRIVATE  OR  CORPORATE 

OWNERSHIP. 

Analysis  of  Table  V. 

Reports  were  received  from  5 plants  operated  by  private  or  corporate  parties 
and  engaged  in  the  production  of  illuminating  gas  and  electric  lighting.  The 
date  of  their  establishment  ranges  from  1882  to  1895,  the  date  of  establishment  of 
plant  No.  4 not  being  given;  the  date  of  its  coming  under  present  control  being 
1896. 

Cost  and  Value  of  Plants.  In  5 instances  the  total  cost  of  plant  is  given, 
the  amount  being  $728,028,  or  an  average  of  $145,605,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
cost  of  $50,000  for  plant  No.  2 to  the  maximum  cost  of  $415,196  for  plant  No.  6. 
The  total  assessed  valuation,  with  6 plants  reporting,  is  $88,171,  or  an  average  of 
$14,695  per  plant.  In  5 instances  both  the  cost  of  plant  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion are  shown,  the  cost  of  the  5 plants  being  $728,028,  their  assessed  valuation 
being  $74,551,  or  10.2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  1.9  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  11.9  per  cent,  for  plant 
No.  6;  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  in  the  county  in  which  plant  No.  3 is  lo- 
cated being  50  per  cent,  of  actual  value  for  both  real  and  personal  property,  and 
3334  per  cent,  for  both  real  and  personal  property  for  the  county  in  which  plant 
No.  6 is  located.  The  total  taxes  for  1897  against  the  whole  number  of  plants  re- 
porting is  $4,303.13,  or  an  average  of  $717.18  per  plant.  The  average  per  cent,  of 
taxes  to  the  cost  of  plant  for  the  five  plants  reporting  is  .49  of  1 per  cent.,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  of  .1  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  .61  of  1 per 
cent,  for  plant  No.  6. 
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The  total  estimated  true  value,  capitalizing  the  net  income  on  a 5-per-cent, 
basis,  is  given  in  5 instances,  the  amount  being  $684,177,  or  an  average  of  $136,835 
per  plant.  Comparing  the  cost  of  plants  with  this  estimated  true  value  at  the 
present  time,  the  latter  is  93.9  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested. 

Capacity  of  Plants,  Electric  Lights.  The  total  number  of  lamps  on 
arc  lines  for  the  6 plants  reporting  is  675,  or  an  average  of  112.5  per  plant,  rang- 
ing from  the  minimum  number  of  35  lamps  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  210  for  plant  No.  6,  the  whole  number  of  lamps  being  2000  nominal  candle 
power.  The  number  of  lamps  on  incandescent  lines,  direct  current,  commercial 
system,  is  given  in  5 instances,  the  total  being  7450,  or  an  average  of  1490  per 
plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  number  of  750  for  plants  Nos.  1 and  5 to  the 
maximum  number  of  2400  for  plant  No.  3,  the  whole  number  of  lamps  being  16 
candle  power. 

Capacity  of  Plants,  Gas.  The  capacity  for  the  manufacturing  of  gas  is 
given  in  6 instances,  showing  a total  of  358,000  feet  each  24  hours,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  8000  feet  for  plant  No.  2 to  the  maximum  of  200,000  feet  for 
plant  No.  6. 

Cost  of  Product.  The  cost  of  gas  per  1000  feet  in  receiver  is  given  in  3 
instances,  averaging  92.5  cents,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  67.5  cents  per  1000 
feet  for  plant  No.  6 to  the  maximum  of  1.10  per  1000  feet  for  plant  No.  1.  The 
cost  of  electric  current  per  ampere  is  not  shown. 

Selling  Price,  Gas.  The  gross  selling  price  of  gas  per  1000  feet  for  light- 
ing is  given  in  6 instances,  the  average  being  $1.91  per  1000  feet,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  $1.50  for  plant  No.  6 to  the  maximum  of  $2  per  1000  feet  for  plants 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5;  the  gross  price  per  1000  feet  for  heating  averages  $1.45,  5 
plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1.25  for  plant  No.  6 to  the  maxi- 
mum of  $1.50  for  plants  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  gross  price  per  1000  feet  for  mo- 
tive power  is  shown  in  3 instances,  the  average  selling  price  being  $1.25  per  1000 
feet,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1  for  plant  No.  6 to  the  maximum  of  $1.50 
for  plant  No.  1.  The  number  of  public  gas  street  lamps  supplied  at  present  is 
148,  with  2 plants  reporting,  the  price  per  lamp  averaging  $1.54  per  month,  rang- 
ing from  the  minimum  of  $1.50  for  plant  No.  2 to  the  maximum  of  $1.58  for  plant 
No.  6.  The  estimated  hourly  consumption  of  each  lamp  is  given  in  both  in- 
stances, for  plant  No.  2 being  6 cubic  feet;  in  plant  No.  6,  5 cubic  feet. 

Selling-  Price  for  Electric  Light.  The  schedule  price  for  commercial 
arc  lights  is  given  in  6 instances  the  average  being  $9.38  per  month,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  $8  for  plant  No.  1 to  the  maximum  of  $12  for  plant  No.  6.  The 
minimum  monthly  charge  to  customers  on  the  contract  system  being  an  average 
of  $5.87,  with  4 plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $3  for  plant  No.  6 
to  the  maximum  of  $7.50  for  plant  No.  4.  For  commercial  incandescent  lights, 
Ihe  average  schedule  price  is  $1.08  per  month  for  the  4 plants  reporting,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  of  85  cents  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  $1.25  for  plants 
Nos.  4 and  6.  The  minimum  monthly  charge  to  customers  supplied  on  the  con- 
tract system  averages  63  cents  per  month  for  the  3 plants  reporting,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  40  cents  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  of  $1  for  plant  No.  6. 
For  municipal  arc  lights,  the  average  schedule  price  per  month  is  $7.12  for  the  4 
plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $6  per  lamp  for  plant  No.  1 to  the 
maximum  of  $8  for  plant  No  6.  The  price  per  ampere  by  meter  for  incandescent 
lights  is  shown  in  two  instances,  the  average  being  11  mills.  Plant  No.  6 reports 
the  selling  price  of  electricity  of  incandescent  lights  at  20  cents  per  1000  watts. 

Salaries  and  Wages.  The  number  of  employes  for  the  year  for  the  6 
plants  reporting  is  57,  the  total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  being  $35,916,  or 
an  average  of  $5986  per  plant. 

Additional  Inquiries.  The  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  in  1897  is  given 
in  3 instances,  averaging  2680  tons  per  plant,  the  minimum  number  being  1400 
tons  for  plant  No.  4,  to  the  maximum  of  5000  tons  for  plant  No.  6.  The  average 
price  per  ton  is  $1.71,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1.10  for  plant  No.  3 to  $3.05 
for  plant  No.  4,  the  latter  plant  using  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal.  The  total 
cost  of  coal  for  the  year  for  the  3 plants  reporting  averages  $4591  per  plant, 
ranging  from  the  minimum  cost  of  $1804  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  $4270 
for  plant  No  4. 

The  total  yearly  output  by  watts  is  given  in  but  1 instance,  that  of  plant  No. 
3,  the  number  being  153,000,000  watts.  The  total  output  in  gas  in  feet  for  1897 
is  given  in  5 instances,  being  57,646,250  feet,  or  an  average  of  11,529,250  feet  per 
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plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  2,500,000  feet  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maxi- 
mum of  35,000,000  feet  for  plant  No.  6.  The  average  price  of  gas  coal  is  given  in 
4 instances,  being  $2.48  per  ton,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1.75  for  plants 
Nos.  3 and  5 to  $10.35  for  plant  No.  4.  The  average  candle  power  is  given  5 in- 
stances, being  17.8,  ranging  from  16  candle  power  for  plants  Nos.  3,  5 and  6 to  22 
candle  power  for  plant  No.  1.  The  amount  of  gas  lost  by  leakage,  condensation 
and  used  at  the  works  is  given  in  3 instances,  being  a total  of  8,105,200  feet,  or  an 
average  of  2.701,733  feet  per  plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  loss  of  880,200  feet 
for  plant  No.  1 to  the  maximum  of  5,000,000  for  plant  No.  6.  The  total  number 
of  consumers  for  the  5 plants  reporting  is  2023,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  125 
for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  of  1000  for  plant  No.  6. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  — MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

Reports  were  received  from  4 electric-light  plants  operated  under  municipal 
ownership,  the  data  concerning  which  are  not  presented  in  table  form,  for  the 
reason  that  but  few  items  called  for  in  the  schedule  were  given,  as  no  arc  lights 
are  sold ; hence  no  selling  price  is  given,  nor  is  the  estimated  true  value  of  the 
plant  at  the  present  time  given,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  income  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  upon  which  the  estimate  is  made,  as  called  for  in  the 
schedule. 

Cost  of  Plant.  The  four  cities  owning  their  electric-light  plants  reported 
to  this  department  are  Topeka,  Hiawatha,  Council  Grove,  and  Garnett.  The 
total  cost  of  the  four  plants  is  $74,618,  or  an  average  of  $18,654  per  plant,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  cost  of  $4,750  for  the  plant  at  Hiawatha  to  the  maximum  cost 
of  $55,448  for  the  plant  at  Topeka. 

Capacity  of  Plant.  The  number  of  arc  lamps  reported  by  the  three  plants 
is  303,  as  follows  : Topeka,  258  lamps  of  2000  candle  power ; Hiawatha,  30  lamps 
of  1200  candle  power;  and  Council  Grove,  15  lamps  of  1200  candle  power.  The 
number  of  incandescent  lamps  is  given  as  follows : Garnett,  380  lamps  of  16  candle 
power,  and  100  lamps  of  32  candle  power ; Council  Grove,  60  lamps  of  50  candle 
power.  ( No  selling  price  is  given,  except  for  Council  Grove,  whose  plant  is  leased 
to  private  parties.) 

Salaries  and.  Wa^es.  The  four  plants  report  a total  of  13  employes,  as 
follows : Topeka,  8 ; Hiawatha,  1 ; Council  Grove,  2 ; Garnett,  2 ; and  the  total 
amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  during  1897  for  the  four  plants  is  $7719, 
distributed  as  follows:  Topeka,  $5499;  Hiawatha,  $540;  Council  Grove,  $600; 
and  Garnett,  $1080. 

While  but  little  data  concerning  these  municipal  plants  is  presented,  for  the 
reason  that  little  was  obtainable  under  the  schedule  used,  the  Commissioner  is 
pleased  to  append  hereto  a study  of  the  Topeka  municipal  plant,  which  is  largely 
a condensation  of  an  admirable  paper  prepared  for  this  Bureau  by  its  special 
agent,  Mr.  H.  M.  Thomas,  a recent  graduate  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  is  as  follows: 

Topeka  Municipal  Electric-Liglit  Plant.  “At  the  time  when  the 
subject  of  street  lighting  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Topeka, 
the  problem  of  private  versus  public  ownership  seems  to  have  been  very  quietly 
and  easily  disposed  of.  The  officials  of  Topeka  found,  upon  investigation,  that 
the  municipality  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  whose  population,  area  and  other  con- 
ditions were  similar  to  those  of  Topeka,  was  operating  its  own  street-lighting 
system  at  a cost  to  the  city  of  from  $6  to  $7  per  arc  light  per  month,  while 
the  cheapest  bid  Topeka  was  able  to  secure  from  a private  company  or  corpora- 
tion was  $10  per  arc  light  per  month.  Some  further  investigations  were  made, 
but  with  the  final  result  that  the  city  was  confronted  with  the  plain  business 
proposition  of  either  paying  $10  per  light  per  month  to  a private  corporation,  or 
of  establishing  and  operating  a city  plant,  which,  if  managed  upon  ordinary 
business  principles,  promised  to  provide  street  lights  at  a rate  much  below  this. 
Under  these  conditions  but  one  reasonable  course  was  open,  i.  e.,  city  ownership 
and  operation,  which  was  the  plan  adopted. 

“The  Plant  Established.  — The  plant  was  established  in  the  year  1887, 
when  the  use  of  electricity  for  illuminating  purposes  was  in  a somewhat  chaotic 
stage  of  experimentation  ; at  that  time  authorities  and  experts  differed  widely  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  low-  and  high  tension  systems  of  lighting.  When  we 
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consider  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  occasion  for  attaching  blame  to  the 
city’s  representatives  who  selected  and  purchased  a low-tension  equipment, 
although  it  has  since  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  this  system  is  the  less 
practical  and  efficient  of  the  two,  and  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  obsolete. 

“The  land  was  bought  for  $8559.33,  and  the  plant  was  constructed  for  $46,888,65, 
or  a total  of  $55,447.98,  on  the  guaranty  of  the  contractor  that  the  cost  during  the 
next  two  years  should  not  exceed  $6  a month,  under  the  management  of  a man 
furnished  by  the  contractor.  As  the  plant  did  not  come  up  to  the  guaranty, 
the  city  received  a forfeit  that  reduced  the  net  cost  of  the  plant  to  about  $53,000, 
and  began  direct  management  in  November,  1889.  From  then  until  December, 
1892,  the  average  operating  expenses  per  month  of  about  200  hours  for  each  arc 
light  of  2000  candle  power  was  $6.02.  An  allowance  of  5 per  cent,  for  interest,  5 
per  cent,  for  depreciation,  and  % per  cent,  for  the  taxes  a private  company  might 
have  to  pay,  would  bring  up  the  total  cost  for  that  period  to  $8.47  a month,  or 
$101.64  a year. 

“The  Plant  Rebuilt. — During  the  month  of  May,  1896,  the  plant  was  re- 
built, again  under  a contract.  The  necessity  for  rebuilding  arose  not  because 
the  machinery  was  worn  out  or  had  very  materially  depreciated  in  value,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  low-tension  system  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  wasteful 
and  expensive.  The  six  Jenny  low-tension  dynamos  and  all  the  street  lamps 
were  exchanged  for  three  100  light  Wood  constant-current  dynamos,  258  lamps 
and  1434  miles  of  additional  line,  at  a cost  of  $13,772,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  plant,  exclusive  of  lots  and  building,  $60,660.85.  At  this  time  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  was  sufficiently  increased  to  enable  the  city  to  dispense  with  costly 
vapor  lamps  by  replacing  them  with  arc  lights.  Sufficient  wire  was  also  secured 
to  use  for  all  the  extensions  since  made.  All  of  these  extensions  have  been  made 
by  the  regular  force,  with  no  cost  to  the  city  additional  to  their  regular  wages. 

“Operating  Expenses. — The  operating  expenses,  officially  reported  for  the 
year  from  June  1,  1897,  to  May  31,  1898,  were  as  follows: 


Coal  (mainly  slack),  at  $2  per  short  ton $3,195  73 

Carbons 1,093  83 

Oils 58  64 

Waste 29  48 

Globes 51  50 

Insurance 282  00 

Telephone 50  00 

Horse  feed,  shoeing 83  75 

Labor 5,499  96 

Incidental  expenses 606  05 


Total $10,950  94 


Operating  expenses  per  light  per  year  (264  lights),  $41.48. 

“Wages. — Seven  men  are  employed  by  the  month.  The  engineer  receives  $75 
per  month;  fireman,  $50;  head  trimmer  and  lineman,  $60  and  a horse  and  cart; 
three  other  trimmers,  each,  $50,  but  they  must  furnish  their  own  horses  and 
carts ; helper,  $40.  The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1000  per  year. 

“ The  original  capital,  less  depreciation  since  November,  1889,  reckoned  at  5 
per  cent.,  amounted  to  $37,985.88  in  June,  1896,  to  which  should  be  added  $13,772, 
the  cost  of  rebuilding,  making  a total  capital  of  $51,757.88.  Interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  taxes  on  this  value  at  $10.75  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1898,  would  be 
$20  for  each  of  the  264  arcs,  while  the  operating  expenses  were  $41.48  for  2195 
hours.  The  total  was  $61.48  per  arc  per  year,  or  $5.12  per  month. 

“That  a sufficient  amount  has  been  allowed  for  depreciation  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  superintendent  estimates  that  the  plant  can  be  duplicated  for 
$45,000,  while  a well-known  electrical  engineer  estimates  the  cost  of  duplication 
at  $35,000,  aside  from  land  and  buildings,  which  cost  nearly  $10,000  more.  These 
estimates  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1898,  at  which  time  the  allowance  of  5 per 
cent,  a year  for  depreciation  would  have  reduced  the  capital  allowed  above  to 
$46,711  on  June  1,  1898,  in  case  the  depreciation  be  reckoned  only  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1889,  but  below  $44,000  if  depreciation  be  reckoned  from  the  time  in  1887 
when  the  construction  company  began  to  operate  the  plant. 

“ In  a comparison  with  private-owned  plants  under  similar  conditions  as  to 
operation  in  other  cities,  this  is  a showing  that  speaks  exceedingly  well  for  the 
Topeka  plant,  burdened  though  it  has  been  with  a poor  plant  at  the  start,  and 
with  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  allowing  5 per  cent,  depreciation  ever  since,  in 
order  to  write  off  the  usual  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets. 
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“Below  is  given  a table  of  comparisons  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Topeka 
plant  since  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  private-owned  plant  in  several  other  well 
known  cities.  The  prices  here  quoted  are  taken  from  bulletin  4112,  of  August  16, 
1897,  issued  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Location  of 
Plant. 

Popula- 

tion. 

No.  of 
lamps. 

Candle 

power. 

Sched- 

ule. 

Hours 

per 

year. 

Coal 

per 

ton. 

Price 

per 

lamp 

per 

year. 

Price  on 
a basis 
of  coal 
at  $2 
per  ton. 

Topeka,  Kan 

40,000 

258 

2,000 

Mn.  It. 

2,146.55 

$2  00 

$61  48 

$61  48 

Belleville,  111 

19,000 

138 

2,000 

‘ 4 

2,179 

65 

80  00 

89  45 

Danville,  111 

16,000 

121 

2,000 

4 4 

2,179 

60 

80  00 

89  80 

Burlington,  Iowa 

30,000 

122 

2,000 

4 4 

2,179 

95 

100  00 

107  35 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

18,200 

141 

2,000 

4 4 

2,179 

1 85 

83  33 

84  38 

Galesburg,  III 

22,500 

170 

2,000 

4 4 

2,179 

1 58 

79  50 

82  44 

Quincy,  111 

45,000 

258 

2,000 

Phila. 

2,250 

1 00 

75  00 

82  00 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

185,000 

1,100 

2,000 

Mn.  It. 

2,179 

1 25 

85  00 

90  25 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

80,000 

158 

2,000 

4 4 

2,179 

1 00 

96  00 

103  00 

Newport,  Ky 

50,000 

108 

2,000 

4 4 

2,179 

1 00 

100  00 

107  00 

Lincoln,  Neb 

50,000 

176 

2,000 

Md.nt. 

1,825 

1 90 

96  00 

96  70 

Canton,  Ohio 

38,000 

155 

2,000 

Mn.  It. 

2,179 

1 55 

62  50 

65  65 

Columbus  Ohio 

130,000 

990 

2,000 

< 4 

2,179 

1 00 

74  50 

81  50 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

43,000 

349 

2,000 

44 

2,179 

1 35 

64  00 

68  55 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

30,000 

215 

2,000 

* 1 

2,179 

1 50 

75  00 

78  50 

“ The  cost  in  Topeka  is  thus  seen  to  be  less  than  in  any  other  city  whose  lights 
burn  about  the  same  time. 

“Supt.  D.  Hunter,  of  the  Allegheny  public  plant,  estimates  that  for  a run  of 
4000  hours  $10  should  be  allowed  for  every  extra  dollar  of  cost  of  coal.  However,  for 
a 2000-hour  run  $5  would  manifestly  be  too  low.  As  the  run  of  each  of  the  plants 
here  referred  to,  with  one  exception,  slightly  exceeds  2000  hours,  it  is  considered 
that  an  allowance  of  $7  for  every  extra  dollar  of  cost  for  coal  is  a reasonable  ap- 
proximation for  them. 

“Improvements  Needed. — While  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  operation  of  the 
plant,  as  shown  by  this  investigation,  is  quite  satisfactory  in  a comparison  with 
cost  and  service  in  other  cities,  yet  some  immediate  changes  and  improvements 
are  extremely  necessary  in  the  equipment,  in  order  to  make  the  service  more  effi- 
cient and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  usefulness,  as  well  as  to  bestow  upon  the 
taxpayers  an  agreeable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

“In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  economy  in  fuel,  the  automatic  high-speed 
engines  need  to  be  replaced  by  engines  of  the  Corliss  type  and  of  greater  power. 
By  this  means  alone  the  superintendent  estimates  that  there  could  be  a constant 
saving  in  fuel  of  from  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  now  used ; this 
is  no  small  item. 

“At  present,  the  engines  and  dynamos  are  run  to  their  utmost  capacity  each 
night ; nothing  is  in  reserve  to  maintain  the  lights  in  case  of  accident,  and  on  great 
occasions,  such  as  the  fall  festivals,  the  only  way  to  give  additional  lights  to  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city  is  to  cut  off  a like  number  of  lamps  in  the  suburbs. 
To  supply  this  need  for  something  in  reserve,  more  power  and  larger  dynamos 
should  be  secured. 

“Influence  in  Politics. — The  standing  charge  that  political  influence  and 
jobbery  do  and  will  destroy  the  efficiency  of  every  city-owned  enterprise  does 
not  seem  to  be  substantiated  by  the  record  of  this  plant.  Although  the  tenure 
of  employment  of  the  less  skilled  workers  is  perhaps  largely  regulated  by  political 
considerations,  yet  the  engineer  and  the  chief  lineman  and  trimmer,  who  is 
reputed  to  be  especially  expert,  as  well  as  the  superintendent,  have  each  had 
steady  and  permanent  employment  for  a number  of  years,  even  through  different 
political  administrations  in  the  city.  In  fact,  the  present  superintendent,  who  is 
a republican,  was  appointed  by  a mayor  who  was  a democrat.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  absence  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  political  workers  to  secure  the 
position  of  superintendent  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his  salary  is 
so  extremely  low — $1000  per  year — as  to  offer  few  inducements  for  their  efforts. 

“General  Observations. — The  plant  as  conducted  at  present  is  a credit  to 
the  municipality  and  is  the  pride  of  the  citizens.  Thorough  and  extensive 
efforts  to  find  some  complaints  or  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  plant  were 
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entirely  futile.  The  citizens  are  a unit  in  their  expression  of  satisfaction  with 
city  ownership  under  a management  as  efficient  as  the  present  one. 

“In  spite  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  city  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  street-lighting  system  has  proved  a paying  investment  to  the  municipality. 
As  one  result  of  the  experience,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  future 
the  city  will  exhibit  great  capabilities  of  management,  and  will  still  further  im- 
prove the  service  and  reduce  the  expense.  When  the  plant  was  founded,  the  low- 
est bid  that  had  been  received  from  a private  company  was  for  $10  per  light  per 
month ; and  while  there  are  no  data  beyond  November,  1889,  yet  it  is  believed  to 
be  a near  and  safe  approximation  to  assume  that  the  cost  per  lamp  did  not  exceed 
that  for  the  38  months  immediately  following  the  date  just  mentioned,  for  which 
time  we  have  already  presented  exact  statements  of  cost.  According  to  the  table 
given,  the  cost  per  lamp  per  month  from  November,  1889,  to  January,  1893,  was 
$8.40,  which  leaves  a difference  of  $1.60  per  lamp  per  month  in  favor  of  city  opera- 
tion. The  number  of  lamps  at  this  time  was  184,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
saving  just  mentioned  was  continuous  from  1887  to  1893,  there  is  a total  saving  to 
the  city,  over  what  a contract  for  $10  per  light  per  month  would  have  involved, 
of  $21,186.80.  And  had  the  same  rate  of  economy  been  prolonged  up  to  the  time 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant,  the  amount  retained  to  the  city  would  have  been 
the  enormous  sum  of  $33,561.60.  When  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant  was  under 
contemplation,  the  Edison  company  endeavored  to  secure  the  street  lighting  by 
presenting  a bid  for  the  extremely  low  figure  of  $6  per  light,  but  even  at  this  rate 
the  city  would  have  entailed  a loss  of  87  cents  per  light  per  month,  amounting, 
for  the  year  covered  by  this  investigation',  to  $2,693.52. 

“But  aside  from  the  matter  of  economy,  there  is  also  the  additional  and 
important  factor  of  freedom  from  restraint  — of  independence— which  the  city  now 
enjoys.  Had  the  city  accepted  the  original  $10  contract  instead  of  establishing 
the  plant  itself,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  franchise  would  have  been 
granted  for  a period  of  at  least  ten  years,  in  which  case  the  city  not  only  could 
not  have  saved  the  sum  of  about  $19.20  per  lamp  per  year  for  nine  years,  but  it 
would  also  have  had  no  opportunity,  until  the  franchise  expired,  to  improve  the 
service  and  reduce  the  expense  by  rebuilding  the  plant. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  subject  of  extending  the  usefulness  Of  the  plant 
by  its  doing  commercial  lighting  has  never  been  agitated,  and  meets  with  little 
approval  among  the  citizens.  They  prefer  to  pay  direct  taxes  to  support  the 
plant,  rather  than  to  have  the  city  enter  into  competition  with  private  companies, 
even  though  by  so  doing  the  profits  derived  could  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  plant  and  thus  result  in  a reduction  of  their  taxes. 

“Reports  have  been  made  to  this  Bureau  from  three  private  plants  that  from 
their  size  may  be  compared  with  the  Topeka  plant,  although  one  of  the  three 
does  no  street  lighting.  The  latter  plant,  known  on  our  schedules  as  No.  30  , 
[table  No.  Ill],  pays  about  the  same  price  for  coal  as  the  Topeka  plant,  and 
charges  private  consumers  for  an  all-night  arc  light  of  2,000  candle  power,  $120 
a year. 

“A  second  of  the  three  private  plants,  known  on  our  schedules  as  No.  6.  [table 
I]  charges  the  city  $96  a year  for  each  of  71  all-night  lights,  although  getting  its 
coal  for  $1.54  a ton,  instead  of  $2  at  Topeka,  which  means  about  $3  more  ex- 
pense per  arc  light  per  year  at  Topeka. 

“A  third  plant,  known  in  our  tables  as  No.  28  [table  III],  pays  only  $1.30  a 
ton  for  coal,  or  about  $5  less  annually  per  light,  yet  charges  the  city  $121  yearly 
for  each  of  135  street  arcs,  burning  3988  hours,  i.  e.,  all  night.  The  smaller 
number  of  the  street  arc  lights  in  these  3 cities  is  probably  almost  or  quite  counter- 
balanced in  the  last  two  plants  by  the  lower  cost  of  coal,  and  the  first  plant  by 
an  allowance  for  this  of  perhaps  $15  a lamp. 

“We  must  add  to  the  yearly  cost  per  arc  light  in  the  Topeka  plant  of  $61.44, 
about  one-third  of  that  cost,  or  $20.48,  to  bring  up  the  cost  to  what  it  probably 
would  be  if  the  lights  were  burned  4000  hours  instead  of  2195  hours.  Fixed 
charges  and  salaries  would  be  only  slightly  increased,  while  80  per  cent,  more  of 
coal  might  be  needed.  In  other  words,  the  Topeka  plant  could  doubtless  run 
4000  hours  a year  for  $83  per  light,  including  even  interest,  depreciation,  and 
taxes.  This  should  be  contrasted  with  the  figures  in  the  above  3 private  plants 
of  $105  (after  deducting  $15  as  above),. $96,  and  $121,  respectively.” 
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MANUFACTURED  GAS— PRIVATE  OR  CORPORATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Analysis  of  Table  VI. 

General  Inquiry.  Reports  were  received  from  9 gas  plants  in  the  state, 
their  ownership  being  private  or  corporate,  whose  product  is  used  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes.  The  date  of  their  establishment  ranges  from  1869  to  1889,  and  5 
plants  have  changed  hands  since  the  date  of  their  establishment. 

Cost  of  Plants.  Their  total  cost  is  given  at  $876,341,  or  an  average  of 
$97,371  per  plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  cost  of  $41,000  for  plant  No.  7 to 
the  maximum  cost  of  $201,505  for  plant  No.  8. 

Value  of  Plants.  The  total  assessed  valuation  is  given  in  7 instances,  the 
amount  being  $103,497,  or  an  average  of  $14,785  per  plant.  In  7 instances  both 
the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  assessed  valuation  are  shown,  the  cost  of  the  7 plants 
being  $633,839,  and  the  assessed  valuation  $103,497,  or  16.3  per  cent,  of  the  capi- 
tal invested.  While  the  average  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation  to  cost  of  plant 
is  16.3  per  cent.,  it  ranges  from  the  minimum  of  .5  of  1 per  cent,  in  plant  No.  9 
to  the  maximum  of  73  per  cent,  in  plant  No.  6.  The  cost  of  plant  No.  9 is  given 
at  $50,900.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  this  plant  is 
divided  as  follows : Against  real  property,  $125  ; personal,  $137 ; total,  $262.  The 
agreed  basis  of  assessment  in  the  county  in  which  this  plant  is  located  is,  real 
property,  20  per  cent.;  personal  property  3334  per  cent.  The  cost  of  plant  No.  6 
is  given  at  $85,939,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  this  plant  is,  against  real 
property,  $61,900;  personal,  $895;  total,  $62,795.  The  agreed  basis  of  assessment 
in  the  county  in  which  this  plant  is  located  is,  real  property,  3334  Per  cent.;  per- 
sonal, 50  per  cent.  The  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  cost  of  plant  is  found  in  5 instances, 
the  average  being  .9  of  1 per  cent,  for  the  number  reporting,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  .03  of  1 per  cent,  in  plant  No.  9 to  the  maximum  of  3 per  cent,  for 
plant  No.  6. 

The  estimated  true  value  of  the  plant  at  the  present  time,  capitalizing  the  net 
income  on  a 5-per-cent,  basis  is  given  in  5 instances,  the  amount  being  $418,000, 
or  an  average  of  $83,600  per  plant.  The  cost  of  plant  is  shown  in  each  of  these 
instances,  making  a total  of  $532,939.  Comparing  the  cost  of  plant  with  esti- 
mated true  value,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  78.4  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  5 plants 
reporting.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  cost  of  plant  and  estimated  true 
value  at  the  present  time  is  in  plant  No.  3 and  plant  No.  6,  the  cost  of  plant  No. 
3 being  $125,000,  and  the  estimated  true  value  is  given  at  $18,000.  The  cost  of 
plant  No.  6 is  given  at  $85,939,  and  the  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time 
is  given  at  $160,000. 

Capacity.  Capacity  per  1000  feet  each  24  hours  is  given  for  8 plants,  aver- 
aging 99,298  feet  per  plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  capacity  of  9,006  feet  for 
plant  No.  7 to  the  maximum  capacity  of  225,000  feet  for  plant  No.  6. 

Cost  of  Product.  The  average  cost  to  produce,  per  1000  feet  in  receiver, 
is  given  at  80  cents,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  36  cents  in  plant  No.  6 to  the 
maximum  of  $1.38  for  plant  No.  9. 

Selling1  Price.  The  gross  selling  price  per  1000  feet  for  lighting  averages 
$1.97  for  the  9 plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1.50  for  plants 
Nos.  2 and  5 to  the  maximum  of  $2.50  for  plants  Nos.  1 and  7.  The  gross  selling 
price  per  1000  feet  for  heating  for  the  9 plants  reporting  is  $1.55,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  $1.50  for  plants  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8 and  9 to  the  maximum  of 
$1.90  for  plant  No.  4.  In  7 instances  the  gross  selling  price  per  1000  feet  for  mo- 
tive power  is  given,  the  average  price  being  $1.53,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of 
$1.35  for  plant  No.  6 to  the  maximum  of  $1.90  for  plant  No.  4.  With  6 plants 
reporting,  discounts  are  allowed  in  3 instances,  ranging  from  5 per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent. 

Two  plants  report  an  average  of  2600  Lungren  or  other  high- power  lamps 
used  by  customers,  and  2 plants  report  a total  of  41  gas-engines  leased,  the  rental 
price  for  the  same  not  being  given.  The  number  of  public  lamps  supplied  at 
present  time  for  6 plants  reporting  is  65.6,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  2 lamps 
for  plant  No.  7,  the  price  per  lamp  per  month  averaging  $1.90,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  $1.50  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  of  $2.33  for  plant  No.  8.  The 
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estimated  hourly  consumption  of  each  lamp  is  5 cubic  feet,  with  6 plants  report- 
ing. 

Salaries  and  Wages.  The  total  number  of  officers  and  employees  on 
salaries  for  the  8 plants  reporting  is  25 ; their  total  salaries  for  the  year  being 
$16,739,  or  an  average  of  $2092  per  plant.  The  total  number  of  employees  on 
wages,  with  6 plants  reporting,  is  33,  and  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  them 
for  the  year  is  $16,856,  or  an  average  of  $2809  for  the  6 plants  reporting,  making 
a total  for  both  salaries  and  wages  of  $33,595,  or  an  average  of  $3732  per  plant 
for  the  9 plants  reporting. 

Additional  Inquiries.  The  total  output  of  gas  in  feet  for  1897  is  given  in 
4 instances,  averaging  14,567,292  feet  per  plant.  The  price  of  gas  coal  for  1897 
averages  $2.73  per  ton,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $1.92  for  plant  No. 
1 to  the  maximum  average  of  $3.40  for  plant  No.  9. 

The  product  is  shown  to  be  water  gas  in  1 instance,  and  coal  gas  in  3 in- 
stances. The  average  candle  power  per  lamp  for  the  4 plants  reporting  is  20, 
ranging  from  the  average  of  18  to  24  candle  power.  The  amount  of  loss  by  leak- 
age, condensation  and  used  at  the  works  is  given  in  feet  in  4 instances,  aver- 
aging 3,329,305  feet  for  the  4 plants  reporting.  The  total  number  of  consumers 
for  1897  is  2,050  for  the  4 plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  13  for  plant 
No.  1 to  the  maximum  of  1059  for  plant  No.  6. 

Gas  Comparisons.  There  are  no  public-owned  gas-works  in  the  state, 
but  a few  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  private 
companies.  Only  5 report  the  cost  of  gas  per  thousand  feet  in  the  holder  or 
receiver,  that  is,  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  the  works.  One  of  the  larger 
companies  in  the  state  reports  the  cost  as  33  cents ; another,  of  the  same  size  and 
same  cost  of  coal,  reports  the  cost  at  67.5  cents.  The  second  company  may  have 
understood  the  question  to  relate  to  the  total  cost  of  both  manufacture  and 
distribution,  since  it  usually  costs  about  as  much  to  cover  expenses  of  leakage, 
repairs  of  street  mains,  taxes,  collection  of  bills  and  other  office  expenses  as  it 
does  to  manufacture  gas.  Both  of  these  companies  charge  the  consumer  $1.50 
to  $1.65  for  light,  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  the  same  gas  when  used  for  fuel.  As 
the  company  first  named,  which  reports  the  cost  of  33  cents  at  the  works,  further 
gives  the  cost  of  its  plant  as  only  $85,939,  or  about  $2.87  per  thousand  feet  sold, 
there  must  be  a profit  of  nearly  $1  per  thousand  feet,  or  fully  30  per  cent.  Even 
if  all  the  costs  of  delivery  and  distribution,  added  to  the  cost  of  33  cents  in  the 
holder,  brought  the  total  cost  up  to  80  cents,  there  would  still  remain  a profit  of 
80  cents  per  thousand  feet,  or  a profit  of  over  27  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  no 
surprise  that  this  company  reports  its  earnings  are  equal  to  5 per  cent,  of  $160,000. 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  ought  to  be  even  more.  The  other  four  plants  report- 
ing the  cost  of  gas  at  the  works  have  output  sales  of  approximately  4 million, 
7 million  and  11  million  feet  a year,  as  contrasted  with  about  30  million 
feet  a year  in  the  first  two  companies  named.  It  is  quite  likely,  also,  that 
these  three  companies  interpreted  the  question  of  the  Bureau  to  mean  the  total 
cost  of  gas  delivered  at  the  burner,  since  the  city  reporting  sales  of  about  11 
million  feet  yearly  pays  less  for  its  coal  and  produces  a poorer  quality  of  gas 
than  the  city  reporting  a cost  of  33  cents,  and  the  difference  in  output  would  not 
account  for  such  an  enormous  difference  in  cost  of  production.  All  of  these  5 
companies  produce  coal  gas  exclusively. 

The  city  reporting  a cost  of  33  cents  in  the  holder  reports  the  price  of  coal  as 
$2.87  a ton.  To  make  the  amount  of  gas  produced  on  42,062,250  feet  should  not 
require  over  4400  tons,  and  fully  of  the  cost  of  coal,  if  not  should  be  returned 
in  the  sale  of  coke  and  tar.  Assuming  the  net  cost  of  the  coal  to  be  as  high  as 
$1.95  a ton,  although  it  is  probably  near  $1.50,  4400  tons  would  cost  only  $8580, 
while  the  entire  expense  for  wages  and  salaries  in  both  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution is  reported  as  $10,275,  or  a total  of  $18,850.  Deducting  the  leakage  and 
loss  from  condensation  in  the  pipes  and  the  use  of  gas  at  the  works,  there  was 
left  for  sale  29,969,230  feet,  or  a cost  per  thousand  feet  of  about  63  cents,  to  which, 
of  course,  must  be  added  a few  cents  for  taxes,  insurance,  water,  lime  for  purify- 
ing, stationery,  supplies,  etc.,  bringing  the  total  cost  up  to  possibly  70  to  80  cents, 
and  thus  again  confirming  the  conclusions  just  made  as  to  the  probable  profits 
of  a company  selling  for  $1.65,  as  does  this  one.  The  other  large  company  re- 
porting a cost  of  67.5  cents  per  thousand  feet  in  the  holder  is  so  combined  with 
an  electric-light  plant  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to  enter  into  any 
such  computation  of  cost  as  just  given.  The  third  company,  however,  with  an 
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output  of  12,750,100  feet  and  sales  of  11,075,500  feet,  after  deducting  loss  by  leak- 
age, etc.,  reports  the  price  of  coal  as  $2.75  a ton.  Assuming  again  that  the  sale 
of  residuals  brings  back  34  of  this  amount,  or  92  cents,  there  wonld  remain  a net 
cost  for  coal  of  $1.83.  To  produce  11,000,000  feet  would  require  less  than  1200 
tons  of  coal,  but  that  amount  at  $1.83  a ton  would  cost  only  $2,196.  Labor  and 
salaried  officials  in  this  plant  receive  $6,020.  A total  cost  for  these  items  of 
$8,216  would  mean  about  74.2  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  a total  cost  of  per- 
haps 90  cents  a thousand  feet  for  gas  that  this  company  sells  for  $1.90. 

The  effect  of  size  and  manufacture  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a small  com- 
pany, designated  in  our  tables  as  No.  9.  This  place,  with  net  sales  of  3,937,220 
feet,  after  deducting  leakage,  reports  a total  cost  for  wages  and  salaries  of  62.2 
cents  per  1000  feet,  as  contrasted  with  a labor  cost  in  the  company  first  named, 
No.  6,  of  $10,275  for  sales  of  29,969,230  feet,  or  34.3  cents.  The  cost  for  wages 
and  salaries  in  a company  with  an  output  intermediate  between  the  two  com- 
panies just  mentioned,  designated  in  our  tables  as  No.  4,  was  $6020  for  net  sales 
of  11,075,500  feet,  or  54.4  cents  per  1000  feet.  The  cost  of  materials  in  large  and 
small  companies  does  not  vary  as  much  as  the  expense  for  wages  and  salaries. 

Quite  surprising  to  one  familiar  with  the  small  average  loss  by  leakage  of 
under  10  per  cent,  in  all  the  Massachusetts  and  English  companies  is  the  large 
leakage  reported  to  this  Bureau  by  the  Kansas  companies.  The  gas-works  with 
an  expense  of  33  cents  per  1000  feet  in  the  holder  has  a loss  by  leakage  and  con- 
densation of  25  per  cent.  The  plant  with  an  output  of  12,750,000  feet  reports  a 
loss  by  leakage,  etc.,  of  what  is  equivalent  to  13.2  per  cent. 

The  plant  with  an  output  of  5,156,820  feet  reports  a loss  of  1,219,600  feet,  or 
21.2  per  cent.  Two  plants  report  each  a sale  of  about  30,000,000  feet,  and  yet  to 
get  this  amount  to  the  burner  one  company  manufactures  40,000,000  feet,  and 
another  only  35,000,000.  These  facts  seem  to  confirm  the  experiences  elsewhere, 
that  work  and  business  in  an  assured  monopoly,  without  any  great  pressure  from 
city  or  state  authorities  to  secure  reduced  prices,  great  waste  and  carelessness  in 
the  management  are  likely  to  appear.  We  often  hear  it  said,  and  with  too  much 
truth,  that  city  officials  do  not  keep  as  accurate  account  as  they  should  of  the 
details  of  expense  of  monopolies  like  water-works  which  may  be  managed  by 
them.  Yet  what  could  be  worse  than  the  confession  to  the  Bureau  of  one 
private  plant,  that  it  did  not  keep  any  account  of  leakage,  and  of  another  private 
plant,  that  it  had  no  station  meter  with  which  it  could  determine  the  amount  of 
gas  made  at  the  works.  It  only  knew  the  amount  that  passed  through  the  con- 
sumers’ meters. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  these  plants,  making  gas  at  a profit  from  27  to  30  per  cent, 
per  1000  feet,  their  franchise  value  is  a subject  well  worthy  of  investigation 
and  regulation. 


NATURAL  GAS— PRIVATE  OR  CORPORATE  OWNERSHIP. 
Analysis  of  Table  VII. 

Reports  were  received  from  five  gas  plants  operating  natural  gas  for  il- 
luminating purposes,  and  certain  information  regarding  them  will  be  found  in  table 
No.  VII.  As  natural  gas  is  treated  in  a special  manner  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
but  limited  attention  will  be  given  it  here.  The  5 plants  reporting  in  this  table 
are  located  in  Neosho,  Montgomery,  Allen  and  Miami  counties,  and  their  owner- 
ship is  vested  in  private  or  corporate  parties.  Their  date  of  establishment 
ranges  from  1885  to  1897,  and  in  two  instances  they  have  changed  hands. 

Cost  of  Plants.  With  5 plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  land,  buildings 
and  machinery,  tools  and  implements,  street  mains  and  other  appliances  is 
$231,809,  or  an  average  of  $46,361  per  plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  cost  of 
$18,000  for  plant  No.  1 to  the  maximum  of  $86,459  for  plant  No.  3. 

Value  of  Plants.  In  3 instances  both  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  assessed 
valuation  are  shown,  the  total  cost  for  3 plants  being  $178,459,  and  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  is  $17,257,  or  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  6.4  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  16.1  per  cent, 
for  plant  No.  4.  With  3 plants  reporting,  the  total  taxes  paid  for  1897  were 
$1230.12,  or  an  average  of  $410.04  per  plant.  The  per  cent  of  taxes  to  cost  of 
plant  averages  .68  of  1 per  cent,  for  the  3 plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  min- 
imum of  .5  of  1 per  cent,  for  plant  No.  3 to  1.1  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  4. 

In  four  instances,  the  estimated  true  value  of  the  plant  capitalizing  the  net 
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Number  reporting 

32 

24 

27 

2 

6 

9 

4 

6 

16 

CD 

CM 

Total 

salaries 

and 

wages. 

$86,802 

20,204 

61,957 

8,520 

35,916 

33,595 

10,680 

116,275 

64,061 

$438,010 

Number  reporting 

32 

24 

27 

2 

6 

9 

4 

6 

12 

CM 

CM 

Total  number  of  offi- 
cers and  employees.. 

151 

46 

115 

18 

57 

58 
15 

258 

141 

05 

lO 

oo 

Number  reporting 

OiCMOOCMiiOiD^COOi 
1-H  CM 

t— 

OO 

Per  cent,  of  estimated 
true  value  to  cost  of 
plant,  where  both 
items  are  shown 

70.3 
114.4 

137.8 
65. 
93.9 

78.4 

96.5 

129.8 
83.4 

88.9 

Number  reporting 

19 

22 

18 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

9 

OO 

Estimated  true  value 
of  plant  at  present 
time,  capitalizing 
net  income  on  a 
5-per  cent,  basis 

$2,259,511 

1,350,360 

454,798 

115.000 
684,177 

418.000 

193.000 
317,389 
258,384 

$6,050,619 

Number  reporting 

30 

21 

2 

5 
7 
3 

6 
12 

CD 

OO 

Per  cent,  of  assessed 
valuation  to  cost  of 
plant,  where  both 
items  are  shown 

12.3 

12.9 

12.05 

10.2 

16.3 
9.6 
9. 

12.9 

12.1 

Number  reporting 

31 

21 

2 

6 

7 

3 

6 

12 

38 

Total 

assessed 

valua- 

tion. 

$553,152 

85,565 

21,110 

88,171 

103,497 

17,257 

76,090 

42,491 

$989,333 

Number  reporting 

31 

26 

30 

2 

5 

9 

5 

6 
17 

CO 

Total 
cost  of 
plant. 

$3,916,208 

1,278,777 

801,215 

175,000 

728,028 

876,344 

231,809 

842,729 

344,353 

$9,194,463 

Industries. 

Water-works,  private 

Water-works,  municipal 

Electric  light,  private 

Water  and  electric  light,  private 

Gas  and  electric  light,  private 

Manufactured  gas,  private 

Natural  gas,  private 

Street  railways 

Telephones 

Totals  and  averages 
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income  on  a 5-per-cent,  basis  is  given,  the  total  for  the  4 plants  being  $193,000, 
or  an  average  of  $48,250  per  plant.  Comparing  the  cost  of  plants  with  the  esti- 
mated true  value  for  the  4 plants  in  which  both  items  are  given,  the  total  cost  is 
$199,809,  and  the  estimated  true  value  is  $193,000,  or  96.5  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
invested.  (No  information  is  given  as  to  the  capacity  of  plants  or  cost  of 
product.) 

Selling*  Price.  In  two  instances  the  gross  price  per  thousand  feet  for  light" 
ing  is  given  at  25  cents.  In  3 instances  the  gross  price  per  thousand  feet  for 
heating  is  given,  the  average  being  $1.83,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $1.50  for 
plant  No.  2 to  the  maximum  of  $2  for  plants  Nos.  1 and  3.  The  number  of  Lun- 
gren  or  other  high  power  lamps  used  by  customers  of  2 plants  is  50,  and  the 
average  retail  price  per  lamp  per  month  averages  53  cents,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  25  cents  for  plant  No.  4 to  the  maximum  of  $1  for  plant  No.  5. 
The  estimated  hourly  consumption  of  each  lamp  averages  8.2  feet,  with  4 plants 
reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  3 feet  for  plant  No.  1 to  the  maximum 
of  10  feet  per  hour  for  plants  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5. 

Salaries  ancl  Wages.  The  number  of  officers  and  employes  on  salaries  is 
12,  with  4 plants  reporting,  at  a total  expense  of  $7900,  with  an  average  of  $1975 
per  plant.  Two  plants  reported  a total  of  3 employes  on  wages,  with  an  annual 
expense  of  $2780,  with  an  average  of  $1390  per  plant;  which  makes  for  both  sala- 
ries and  wages,  for  the  4 plants  reporting,  a total  of  $10,680,  or  an  average  of  $2670 
per  year  per  plant. 


Analysis  of  Table  VIII. 

Of  the  industries  operated  as  public  utilities,  including  water,  gas,  electric- 
light  plants,  street-railways,  and  telephones,  the  cost  of  plants  is  shown  in  131 
instances,  aggregating  $9,194,463. 

The  total  assessed  valuation,  with  88  plants  reporting,  is  $989,333.  In  86  in- 
stances both  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  assessed  valuation  are  shown,  the  total 
cost  of  the  86  plants  reporting  being  $7,416,207,  and  their  total  assessed  valuation 
for  1897  is  $898,713,  or  12.1  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  average  of  9 per  cent,  for  the  street-railways  to  the  maximum  average 
of  16.3  per  cent,  for  the  private  gas  plants. 

In  87  instances  the  total  estimated  true  value  of  the  plants  at  the  present 
time,  capitalizing  the  net  income  on  a 5-per-cent,  basis,  is  shown,  the  amount 
being  $6,050,619.  Comparing  the  estimated  true  value  with  the  cost  of  plant  or 
capital  invested  in  these  87  instances,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  these  87  plants 
is  $6,802,439,  and  their  estinated  true  value  is  $6,050,619,  or  88.9  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  invested  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  65  per  cent,  for  the  private 
or  corporate  combinedi  water  and  electric- light  plants  to  the  maximum  average  of 
137.8  per  cent,  for  the  private  or  corporate  electric-light  plants. 

The  total  number  of  officers  and  employees  in  the  service  of  these  industries 
is  859,  with  122  plants  reporting,  and  the  total  salaries  and  wages  for  1897  is 
$438,010  for  the  126  plants  reporting. 


Annual  Water  Rates  for  Certain  Specified  Service. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  further  comparison  between  the  annual  rates 
charged  by  water-works  under  private  and  municipal  ownership,  the  annual 
rates  for  certain  specified  service  is  shown,  as  follows : 

Private  Plants. 

ABILENE. 


Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5;  each  additional  chair $2  00 

Residence  occupied  by  one  family  only,  1 to  6 rooms 6 00 

For  each  additional  room 1 00 

Vault  for  residence 5 00 

Sprinkling  lawns,  when  water  is  taken  for  lawns  only,  including  front  park, 

per  front  foot  (season  rate) 20 
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Meter  rates:  30,000  gallons  or  less  per  month,  per  1,000 $0  40 

30.000  to  60,000  gallons  “ “ 35 

60.000  to  90,000  “ “ “ 30 

90.000  to  150,000  “ “ “ 25 

150.000  to  300,000  “ “ “ 20  - 

300.000  to  900,000  “ “ “ 15 

Minimum  charge  per  annum $6  00 

ATCHISON. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $10 ; each  additional  chair $2  00 

Livery  stable,  per  stall 2 00 

Residence  occupied  by  one  family  only ; 

1 to  4 rooms . 5 00 

5 or  6 “ 6 00 

7 or  8 “ 7 00 

9 or  10  “ 8 00 

11  or  12  “ 9 00 

13  or  14  “ . 10  00 

15  or  16  “ 11  00 

17  or  18  “ 12  00 

19  or  20  “ 13  00 


Sprinkling  (no  license  less  than  $5)  is  only  allowed  before  8 o’clock 
a.  m.,  and  from  5 o’clock  p.  m.  to  9 o’clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Sunday,  when 
the  hose  may  be  used  at  any  time.  During  the  time  of  fire,  however, 


sprinkling  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

Private  vaults 5 00 

Meter  rates:  from  2,000  to  5,000  gallons  per  day,  $0.0334  to 05 

from  5,000  to  10,000  “ “ 03 

from  10,000  to  20,000  “ “ 02)4 

from  20,000  gallons  and  upwards,  per  day . . 02 

COLUMBUS. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $6.75;  each  additional  chair $4  00 

Livery  horses,  including  all  of  a similar  kind,  and  washing  carriages, 

first,  $2.70;  each  additional  stall 2 00 

Residence,  for  each  family,  including  for  all  household  purposes,  each 

residence  of  four  rooms  or  less,  $8.10;  each  additional  room 1 35 

Sprinkling  lawns,  TVnmh  orifice,  not  exceeding  three  hours  per  day,  per 

front  foot 20 

Private  vaults  5 00 

Meter  rates : 200  gallons  or  less  per  day 9 cts.  per  day. 

200  to  250  gallons  or  less  per  day 10  “ “ 

250  to  300  “ “ “ 11  “ 

300  to  350  “ “ “ 12  “ 

350  to  400  “ “ “ 13  “ “ 

400  to  500  “ “ “ 14  “ “ 

500  to  650  “ “ “ 15  “ “ 

Large  quantities,  36  cents  per  day. 

COUNCIL  GROVE. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $10;  each  additional  chair $3  00 

Livery  or  sale  stable,  per  stall,  $2 ; but  no  license  less  than 25  00 

Residence  occupied  by  one  family  only : 

2 rooms  or  less 3 00 

3 “ “ 4 00 

4 “ “ 5 00 

5 or  6 rooms 6 00 

7 or  8 “ 7 00  ' 

9 or  10  “ 8 00  * 

11  or  12  “ '. 9 00 

13  or  14  “ 10  00 

15  or  16  “ v 1100 

17  or  38  •“  12  00 

19  or  20  “ 13  00 

Above,  each  additional  room 50 

Private  vaults 5 00 
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CHERRYVALE. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5 ; each  additional  chair $2  50 

Stable — livery,  boanl  or  sale,  including  carriage  washing,  each  stall 2 00 

Residence  occupied  by  one  family,  one  to  six  rooms,  private 6 00 

Residence,  each  additional  room 50 

No  connection  less  than 6 00 

Sprinkling  50  feet  front  for  2 hours  per  day 6 00 

Sprinkling  50  feet  front  for  4 hours  per  day 12  00 

Private  vaults 3 00 

Meter  rates : When  the  quantity  used  averages  1000  gallons 

per  day  or  less 3 cts.  per  100  gals. 

From  1,000  to  2,500  gals,  per  day 234  “ “ 

From  2,500  to  5,000  “ “ 2 “ “ 

From  5,000  to  10,000  “ 1%  “ 

From  10,000  to  25,000  “ “ 1 y2 

Exceeding  an  average  of  25,000  gals,  per  day,  134  “ “ 

Exceeding  100,000  gals,  per  day 1 “ “ 

For  manufacturing  purposes  only,  without  regard  to  quantity 


used,  134  cts. 


EL  DORADO. 


Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5;  each  additional  chair $2  50 

Stable,  livery,  board,  or  sale,  including  carriage  washing,  per  stall 2 00 

Residences  of  six  rooms  or  less,  one  family 6 00 

Each  additional  room 1 00 

Hose  for  sprinkling  lawns,  yards,  gardens,  washing  fronts  and  sidewalks, 

TVinch  orifice,  not  exceeding  four  hours  per  day,  per  front  foot. . . 15 

Private  vaults,  per  seat.. 3 00 

Meter  rates  shall  be  pro  rata  to  quantity  used,  not  exceeding  in  any  in- 
stance 50  cents  per  1000  gallons  of  water. 

Deductions  will  be  made  from  general  rates  where  the  annual  amount 
thereof  supplied  to  any  one  taker  exceeds  the  sum  of  $10,  as  follows : 

For  sums  over  $10,  not  exceeding  $20,  10  per  cent. 

“ 20,  “ 30,  15 

“ “ 30,  “ 40,  20  “ 

“ “ 40,  “ 50,  25 

“ “ 50,  30 

FLORENCE. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5 ; each  additional  chair $3  00 

Livery  stable,  per  stall 2 00 

Residence  occupied  by  one  family : 

1 to  4 rooms 5 00 

5 or  6 “ 6 00 

7 or  8 “ 7 00 

9 or  10  “ 8 00 

11  or  12  “ 9 00 

13  or  14  “ 10  00 

15  or  16  “ 11  00 

17  or  18  “ 12  00 

19  or  20  “ 13  00 

With  more,  same  rates. 

Sprinkling  lawns,  when  water  is  taken  for  lawns  only,  including  front  park, 

per  front  foot,  season  rate ’ 15 

Private  vaults 3 00 


FREDONIA. 


Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5;  each  additional  chair $3  00 

Stables,  per  stall,  including  washing  buggies,  per  annum 2 00 

Residences,  6 rooms 6 00 

Each  additional  room 50 

Hydrant  supply  for  60- foot  front 6 00 

Second  60-foot  front 5 00 

Sprinkling  rates  governed  by  season. 


Sprinkling  season  from  March  1 to  December  1,  and  hours  from  6:30  a.  m. 
to  8:30  p.  m.  Nozzles,  r\  inch. 
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Private  vaults $5  00 


Meter  rates : 


100  to 
200  to 
400  to 
600  to 
800  to 
1000  to 
1500  to 
2000  to 


200  gallons  per  day,  per  100  gallons 05 


400 

600 

800 

1000 

1500 

2000 

5000 


5000  to  10,000 
10,000  and  over  “ 

Meter  rates  one-half  of  present  published 
than  $9  a year. 

GALENA. 


i-ates, 


om 

“ 

“ 04M 

04 

“ 03% 

“ 0334 

“ 03 

“ 0234 

“ 02 

but  no  meter  to  return  less 


Barber  shops,  first  chair  and  basin,  $6;  each  additional  chair $5  00 

Livery  stables  (including  washing  carriages),  first  horse,  $3 ; each  additional 

horse 2 00 

Residence:  For  each  family,  for  all  household  purposes,  each  residence  of 

4 rooms  or  less,  $6 ; each  additional  room 1 00 

Sprinkling  lawns  (3-16  inch  orifice),  not  to  exceed  3 hours  per  day,  per 

1000  square  feet,  the  entire  lot  to  be  measured 2 00 

Private  vaults 3 00 

Meter  rates:  Where  the  consumption  is  1,000  gallons  or  less  per  month,  per 

1,000  gallons 1 00 

over  1,000  gallons  and  up  to  5,000  gallons  per  month 80 

over  5,000  “ “ “ 10,000  “ “ 60 

over  10,000  “ “ “ 50,000  “ “ 50 

over  50,000  “ “ “ 100,000  “ “ 40 

over  100,000  “ “ “ 200,000  “ “ 30 

over  200,000  “ “ “ 500,000  “ “ 20 

' GREAT  BEND. 

Livery  barns $20  00 

Residence 6 00 

Lawns,  per  50  ft.  lot,  per  year 7 50 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 


Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $6;  each  additional  chair $3  00 

Hose,  livery  stable,  meter  or 50  00 

“ sprinkling  streets  and  lawns,  including  washing  fronts  and  sidewalks, 

per  lineal  foot  up  to  50  feet,  17  cents;  each  additional  foot 09 

Corner  lots,  if  sprinkled,  sides  to  be  charged  same  as  front. 

Hose  not  allowed  for  any  purpose,  except  where  whole  premises  are  rated. 

Residences,  4 rooms 4 00 

“ 5 “ 4 50 

“ 6 “ 5 00 

“ 7 “ 5 25 

“ 8 “ 6 00 

“ .9  “ 6 50 

“ 10  “ 7 25 

Each  additional  room 50 

Private  vaults 4 50 


Note. — These  rates  shall  apply  to  all  rooms,  including  rooms  in  the  basement 
used  as  living  rooms  or  kitchens,  but  do  not  include  attic  rooms  not  occupied. 
Meter  rates:  25,000  gallons  or  less  per  month,  per  1000  gallons 


25.000  “ to  50,000  gallons  per  month,  per  1000  gals 

50.000  “ 100,000  “ “ “ “ 

100.000  “ 150,000  “ “ “ “ 

150.000  “ 200,000  “ “ “ “ • 

200.000  “ 300,000  “ “ “ 

300.000  “ 500,000  “ “ “ 

500.000  “ and  upward  per  month  “ “ 
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LARNED. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5 ; each  additional  chair $2  50 

Stable  — livery,  board,  or  sale,  including  carriage  washing,  per  stall . 2 00 

Residence  occupied  by  one  family,  1 to  6 rooms,  private 6 00 

Each  additional  room 50 

No  connection  for  less  than 6 00 

Sprinkling  private  garden,  hours  5 to  8 a.  m.  and  4 to  6 p.m.,  no  license 

to  exceed 20  00 

Meter  rates,  10,000  gallons  and  over  per  day,  per  100  gallons 02 

LAWRENCE. 

Barber  shops,  each  chair $3  00 

Livery  horses,  including  all  of  the  similar  kinds,  and  washing  of  carriages,  2 00 

Each  additional  stall 1 50 

Livery,  6 stalls  or  less,  exclusive  of  washing  carriage 18  00 

Residence,  4 rooms  or  under 4 00 

“ 5 “ “ 5 00 

“ 6 “ “ 6 00 

“ 7 or  8 rooms 7 00 

“ 9 or  10  “ 8 00 

“ 11  or  12  “ 9 00 

“ 13  or  14  “ 10  00 

“ 15  or  16  “ 11  00 

“ 17  or  18  “ 12  00 

“ 19  or  20  “ 13  00 

Sprinkling  lawns,  ^ orifice,  not  exceeding  3 hours  per  day,  per  1000 

square  feet 2 00 

Private  vaults •. 5 00 

Meter  rates  : 10  to  500  gallons  daily  average 35  cts.  per  1000 

500  to  1000  “ “ 30  “ 

1000  to  2000  “ “ 25  “ 

2000  to  4000  “ “ 20  “ “ 

Over  4000  “ “ 15  “ “ 

Consumers  to  have  the  option  of  demanding  meters  and  using  water  at  meter 
rates. 

MARYSVILLE. 

Public  barns  and  stables,  up  to  20  stalls  (double  stalls  count  as  two), 

per  stall $1  00 

Each  additional  stall 75 

Dwellings,  occupied  by  one  family  : 

5 rooms  or  less 5 00 

Each  additional  room 50 

(Each  additional  family  occupying  same  dwelling,  rates  as  above.) 

Lawn  and  garden  sprinkling  : 

First  44  front  feet .* 8 80 

Each  additional  foot 10 

Meter  rates,  per  1000  gallons 30 

OSWEGO. 

Barber  shops,  each  chair $3  00 

Stable  (livery,  board,  or  sale,  including  carriage  stand  for  washing),  per  stall,  1 50 

Each  additional  horse 125 

Residence  occupied  by  one  family,  6 rooms  or  less 6 00 

Each  additional  room 75 

Lawn  sprinkling,  not  exceeding  4 hours  per  day,  per  1000  feet  (3-16  inch 

orifice) 1 00 

Meter  rates:  No  rate  to  be  over  3 cents  per  100  gallons,  10,000  gallons 

and  over  per  day,  per  100  gallons 01% 

PAOLA. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $4  00 

Each  additional  chair 1 50 

Stable,  livery,  board,  or  sale,  with  hose,  $25.00  to 40  00 

With  6 stalls  or  less,  exclusive  of  washing  carriages 18  00 

Each  additional  stall  above  6 2 00 

Residence,  none  less  than 4 25 
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1 room $4  25 

2 rooms 5 00 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


5 25 

6 00 
6 75 
8 00 
9 00 
9 50 

11  00 
11  50 
13  00 
75 


Each  additional  room 

Sprinkling  garden  or  lawn,  not  less  than  $5. 

Private  garden  or  lawn,  34_inch  hose,  i^-inch  nozzle,  per  square  yard,  .0034- 
Sprinkling  private  garden  or  lawn  for  6 months,  %-inch  nozzle,  $5. 

Private  vaults,  $5. 

Water  meter  rates  per  100  gallons  average  daily  consumption : 

100 — 500  gallons  daily,  per  100  gallons $0  05 

500  iooo  “ “ “ 0434 

1000  1500  “ “ “ 04 

1500  3000  “ “ “ 0334 

3000  5000  “ “ “ 03 

5000  10,000  gallons  daily,  special  rates. 

PITTSBURG. 

Barber  shop,  first-chair 

Each  additional  chair 

Livery  horses,  including  all  of  similar  kind,  and  washing  carriages 

Each  additional  stall 

Residence,  for  each  family,  including  for  all  household  purposes,  each  resi- 
dence of  4 rooms  or  less  

Each  additional  room 

Sprinkling  lawns,  xVim  orifice,  not  exceeding  3 hrs.  per  day,  per  front  ft. . 

Private  vaults 

Meter  rates : Less  than  300  gals,  daily,  per  1000  gals 

300  to  400  “ “ 

400  to  1,000  “ “ 

1.000  to  3,000  “ “ 

3.000  to  5,000  “ “ 

5.000  to  10,000  “ “ 

10,000  and  upwards  per  day 

PARSONS. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $6 ; each  additional  chair 

Livery  and  boarding  stable,  including  washing  carriages,  per  horse,  $2; 

each  extra  stall 

Residences,  4 rooms  or  less,  $6;  each  additional  room 

Sprinkling  lawns  or  grounds,  not  to  exceed  T\-inch  nozzle,  not  more  than 
3 hours  any  day  during  season,  April  1 to  October  1: 

Lot  25  feet  front ... 

“ 50x120  feet 

“ 50x150  “ 

“ 100x120  “ .......A:... ...... 

“ 100x150  “ .. 

“ 150  feet  front 

“ 200  feet  front 

Irregular  single  lots,  per  1000  square  feet 

Private  vaults,  one  seat,  $3 ; each  additional  seat 

Meter  rates  per  thousand  : 

Average  daily  consumption  1,000  gallons  or  less $( 

“ “ “ 1,000  to  2,000  gallons 

“ “ “ 2,500  to  5,000  “ 

“ “ “ 5,000  to  10,000  “ 

“ “ “ 10,000  to  25,000  “ 

25,000  to  50,000  “ 

“ “ “ 50,000  to  100,000  “ 

“ “ 100,000  gallons  and  upward 
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TOPEKA. 


Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5.00;  each  additional  chair $3  00 

Livery  or  sale  stable,  from  $20.00  to ' 50  00 

Livery  or  sale  stable,  per  stall 2 00 

Residence  (occupied by  one  family  only): 

1 to  4 rooms 5 00 

5 or  6 “ 6 00 

7 or  8 “ 7 00 

9 or  10  “ 8 00 

11  or  12  “ 9 00 

13  or  14  “ 10  00 

15  or  16  “ 11  00 

17  or  18  “ 12  00 

19  or  20  “ 13  00 


Residence  occupied  by  one  family  only,  with  more  rooms,  in  the  same 
ratio. 


Sprinkling  lawns  (when  water  is  taken  for  lawns  only,  including  front 
park ) , season  rate  per  front  foot 


Vault  for  residence. 
Meter  rates : From 

100  to 

200  gallons  per  day,  per  100  gallons . 

From 

200  to 

400  “ “ “ “ 

From 

400  to 

600  “ “ “ “ . 

From 

600  to 

800  “ “ “ “ . 

From 

800  to 

1,000  “ “ “ “ 

From  1,000  to  1,500  “ “ “ “ 

From  1,500  to  2,000  “ “ “ “ 

From  2,000  to  5,000  “ “ “ “ 

From  5,000  to  10,000  “ “ “ “ 

From  10,000  to  20,000  “ “ “ “ 

From  20,000  to  30,000  “ “ “ “ 

From  30,000  to  50,000  “ “ ‘ “ “ 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  to  charitable  institutions  as  a donation. 


20 
5 00 
05 


0434 

0434 

0434 

04 

03% 

0334 

03 

0234 

02 

0134 

0334 


WINFIELD. 


Barber  shops,  first  chair 

Each  additional  chair 

Livery,  board  or  sale  stable,  including  washing,  per  stall 

Residences,  6 rooms,  one  family 

Each  additional  room 


Any  connection 

Hydrant  supply,  sprinkling : 1st  lot  of  50  feet 

2d  “ “ 

3d  “ “ nozzle?  and  each  ad- 
ditional, same  party 


Private  vaults,  $1  to 


Meter  rates : 


100  to  200  gallons  per  day,  per  100  gallons 
200  to  400  *f  “ “ “ 

400  to  600  “ “ “ “ 

600  to  800  “ “ “ “ 

800  to  1000  “ “ “ “ 

1000  to  1500  “ “ “ “ 

1500  to  2000  “ “ “ 

2000  to  5000  “ “ “ “ 

5000  to  10,000  “ “ “ “ 

10,000  and  over  “ “ “ “ 


$5  00 
2 50 
2 00 
6 00 
50 
6 00 
6 00 
5 00 


50 

00 

05 

04% 

0434 

0434 

04 

03% 

0334 

03 

0234 

02 


Municipal  Plants — Annual  Kates  for  Certain  Specified  Service. 

GARNETT. 


Barber  shop,  first  chair $4  00 

Second  chair 3 00 

Each  additional  chair 2 00 

Residences,  4 rooms  or  less,  1 family 4 00 

Each  additional  room 1 00 

Each  additional  family,  half  rates.  — 
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Vault,  private $3 

Sprinkling  lawn  and  gardens,  per  annum,  %-inch  hose,  1 lot  or  fraction 

thereof,  front  to  center  of  street . 4 

Each  additional  lot,  per  annum 1 

Livery  and  other  public  stables,  including  washing  carriages,  for  first  ten 

stalls,  per  stall 1 

Each  additional  stall 1 

Meter  rates : 100  to  500  gallons  per  day,  per  1000  gallons 

mn+r.inm  “ “ “ “ 


1000  to  2000  “ 

2000  to  4000  “ “ 

4000  gallons  and  over,  special  rates. 


00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

35 

30 

25 

20 


HIAWATHA. 


Meter  rates,  ordinance  No.  77,  sec.  2.  The  tariff  of  water  rates  is  and  shall 
be  as  follows:  Thirty  cents  per  1000  gallons,  when  less  than  500  gallons  are  con- 
sumed per  day ; 25  cents  per  1000  gallons,  when  500  gallons  and  less  than  1000 
gallons  are  consumed  per  day;  20  cents  per  1000  gallons,  when  1000  gallons  and 
less  than  2000  gallons  are  consumed  per  day ; 18  cents  per  1000  gallons,  when  2000 
gallons  and  less  than  10,000  gallons  are  consumed  per  day ; 15  cents  per  1000 
gallons,  when  10,000  gallons  and  less  than  30,000  gallons  are  consumed  per  day. 


CLAY  CENTER. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair $5  00 

Each  additional  chair 3 00 

Livery  stable,  per  stall 1 50 

Residence,  occupied  by  1 family,  4 rooms  or  less 4 00 

Each  additional  room 50 

Lawns  and  gardens,  per  46  feet  front  or  less 4 00 

Each  additional  46  feet  front 3 00 

Vaults,  private 4 00 

Meter  rates : 1000  to  2000  gallons  per  day,  per  100  gallons 0534 

2000  to  3000  “ “ “ “ 05 

3000  to  4000  “ “ “ “ 0434 

4000  to  5000  “ “ “ “ 0434 

5000  to  6000  “ “ “ “ 04 

6000  to  7000  “ “ “ 0334 

7000  to  8000  “ “ “ “ 0334 

8000  to  10,000  “ “ “ “ 03 

CONCORDIA. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $4  00 

Each  additional  chair 2 00 

Livery  stables,  metered. 

Residence,  6 rooms  or  less 5 00 

Each  additional  room 60 

Sprinkling  lawns  and  streets  in  front  of  residence,  per  22  feet  or  less  front, 

6 months 5 00 

Each  additional  22  feet  or  fraction  thereof 1 00 

Vaults,  private 3 00 

Meter  rates : Per  1000  cubic  feet 1 25 

GIRARD. 

Residences,  50- foot  frontage,  including  sprinkling $8  00 

“ 100 -foot  front,  “ “ 11  00 

Livery  stable,  per  stall 50 

Meter  rates : 1000  gallons 25 

ENTERPRISE. 

Barber  shop,  first  chair $4  00 

Each  additional  chair 1 00 

Livery  stable,  per  single  stall 50 

Per  double  stall 1 00 

Residences,  not  over  7 rooms,  with  lot  25-foot  front  combined,  not  to  be 

licensed  separately 5 00 

For  each  additional  room  over  7 50 

Sprinkling  lawns,  second  and  each  additional  lot,  for  each  25-foot  front 2 00 

Vaults,  private 4 00 
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ELLSWORTH. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $3  00 

Each  additional  chair 1 00 

Livery  stable,  up  to  20  single  stalls  or  less,  per  stall 1 00 

Each  additional  stall  over  20 75 

Residences  occupied  by  one  family,  including  wash-basins  and  bath-tubs,  8 

rooms  and  less 5 00 

Each  additional  room 25 

Vaults,  private 3 00 

Meter  rates : 100  to  500  gallons  per  day,  per  1000  gallons 30 

500  to  1000  “ “ 25 

1000  to  2000  “ “ “ 20 

2000  to  4000  “ “ “ 15 

Over  4000  “ “ “ ,..  10 

JUNCTION  CITY. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $5  00 

Each  additional  chair 2 00 

Livery  stables,  per  single  stall 1 00 

Each  additional  stall  over  20 1 00 

Residences  occupied  by  one  family 6 00 

Lawn  sprinkling,  for  residence,  1 lot  (basis  of  46  feet,  per  season,  including 

parking 5 00 

Each  additional  lot 2 50 

Vaults,  private 3 00 


Meter  rates : 100  to  500  gallons  per  day,  per  100  gallons . 

500  to  1000  “ “ “ “ . 

1000  to  5000  “ “ “ “ . 

5000  to  10,000  “ “ “ “ . 

10.000  to  20,000  “ “ “ “ . 

20.000  to  50,000  gallons  per  day,  per  1000  gallons 

50.000  and  upwards  per  day,  per  1000  gallons. . . 


02 

01% 

0 iy2 
oi% 

01 
08 
07 


EUREKA. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $5  00 

Second  chair 3 00 

Each  additional  chair 2 00 

Livery  stable,  20  stalls  or  less,  per  stall 1 50 

Each  additional  stall . . 1 00 

Residence,  6 rooms  or  less ... 5 00 

Each  additional  room 1 00 

Vaults,  private 3 00 

Meter  rates : 100  to  500  gallons  per  day,  per  1000  gallons  $0  35 

500  to  1000  “ “ “ “ 30 

1000  to  2000  “ “ “ “ 25 

2000  to  4000  “ “ “ “ 20 

Over  4000  gallons  per  day,  special  rates. 


NEWTON. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $5  00 

Each  additional  chair 3 00 

Livery  stable,  per  stall 2 00 

Residences,  6 rooms  or  less,  1 family 6 00 

Each  additional  room .* 1 00 

Sprinkling  lawns  and  gardens,  per  front  foot 20 

Vaults,  private 2 50 

Meter  rates  : 1000  gals,  or  less  per  day,  per  1000  gals 25 

1000  to  5000  gals.  “ “ “ 20 

5000  and  upwards,  special  rates. 


PLEASANTON. 


Residences,  4 rooms $6  00 

Each  additional  room 1 00 

Sprinkling  lawns,  first  2000  square  feet  or  less 3 00 

Each  additional  1000  square  feet 1 50 
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EMPORIA. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $6  00 

Second  chair 3 00 

Each  additional  chair 2 00 

Livery  stable,  per  stall 2 00 

Residences,  5 rooms  or  less 5 00 

Each  additional  room 50 

Lawn  sprinkling,  per  lot,  per  season 5 00 

Each  additional  lot 3 00 

Hours  of  sprinkling:  7 to  9 a.  m.;  5 to  9 p.  m. 

Vaults,  private 2 50 

Meter  rates:  1,000  to  25,000  gals,  per  year 30  cts.  per  1000  gals. 

25.000  to  50,000  “ “ 22 y2 

50.000  to  100,000  “ “ 20  “ “ 

100.000  to  150,000  “ “ 1734  44 

150.000  to  200,000  “ “ 15  “ “ 

200.000  gals,  and  upwards 1234  “ “ 

PEABODY. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair,  $3.50;  second  chair,  $1.50  ; each  additional  chair,  $1  00 
Livery  stables,  special. 

Residences,  5 rooms  or  less,  1 family,  $5;  each  additional  room 50 

Lawn  sprinkling,  per  season 4 00 

COFFEYVILLE. 


Barber  shop,  first  chair,  $5;  each  additional  chair $2  00 

Residence,  4 rooms  or  under 4 00 

“ 5 “ 5 00 

“ 6 “ 6 00 

“ 7 “ 7 00 

“ 8 or  9 rooms 8 00 

“ 10  or  11  “ 9 00 

44  12  or  13  44  10  00 

“ 14  or  15  “ 11  00 

“ each  additional  room 50 

Vault,  private ....  1 00 

Sprinkling,  per  season,  first  50  feet  or  less,  $4;  each  additional  foot 06 

Meter  rates:  10  to  100  gallons  used  daily,  per  1,000  gallons 20 

100  to  500  “ “ “ “ 18 

500  to  1,000  44  “ “ “ 16 

1.000  to  2,000  “ “ 44  “ 14 

2.000  to  5,000  44  44  44  12 

5.000  to  10,000  44  44  44  44  10 

10.000  or  over  44  44  4 4 44  08 

Factories,  mills,  and  railroads,  44  44  08 

CHANUTE. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $5  00 

Each  additional  chair ! 2 00 

Livery  stable,  special  rates. 

Residences,  6 rooms  or  less,  1 family 5 00 

Each  additional  room 1 00 

Sprinkling  lawns,  including  to  center  of  street,  for  50  feet  or  less,  %-inch 

hose 5 00 

Vaults,  private 2 00 

Meter  rates:  2,000  gallons  per  month  or  less 45  cts.  per  1000  gals. 

2.000  to  3,000 gallons  per  month  or  less . . 40  cts.  4 4 4 4 

3.000  to  4,00  0 4 4 4 4 44  ..  35  cts.  44 

4.000  to  5,00  0 4 4 4 4 4 4 32  cts.  44  “ 

5.000  to  10,00  0 4 4 4 4 44  ..  2734  cts.  44 

10.000  to  15,000  44  44  44  ..  25  cts.  4 4 4 4 

15.000  to  30,00  0 4 4 4 4 44  ..  20  cts.  44  4 4 

30.000  to  60,00  0 4 4 4 4 44  18  cts.  44  4 4 

60.000  to  90,00  0 4 4 4 4 44  16  cts.  44  4 4 

90.000  to  120,00  0 4 4 4 4 44  14  cts.  4 4 44 

120.000  to  150,  00  0 4 4 4 4 44  ..  12  cts.  44  4 4 

150.000  to  200,000  44  44  44  ..10  cts.  44 
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DOWNS. 


Barber  shops,  first  chair,  $3.00;  each  additional  chair $2  00 

Livery  stables,  20  stalls  or  less,  per  stall * 1 00 

Each  additional  stall 50 

Residences,  8 rooms  or  less 5 00 

Sprinkling  lawn  (80  feet),  1 faucet  in  house  and  barn  of  3 stalls,  or  less 8 00 

Vaults,  private 3 00 

Meter  rates : 100  to  500  gallons  per  day,  per  1000  gallons 30 

500  to  1000  “ “ “ “ 25 

1000  to  2000  “ “ “ “ 20 

2000  to  4000  “ “ “ “ 15 

Over  4000  “ “ “ “ 10 

OSBORNE. 

Residences,  6 rooms  or  less $6  00 

Sprinkling  lawns  (50  feet) 6 00 

Meter  rates : Per  1000  gallons 30 

MANHATTAN. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $5  00 

Livery  stables,  per  single  stall 1 50 

Residences,  1 to  6 rooms 5 00 

Each  additional  room 50 

Lawn  sprinkling,  54  foot  lot,  per  season 5 00 

Meter  rates:  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  1000  cubic  feet. 


BUNKER  HILL. 


Livery  stables,  per  annum,  $6  to 

Residences,  5 rooms  or  less,  occupied  by  1 family 


Each  additional  room 

Sprinkling  lawn,  first  50  feet 

Each  additional  50  feet 

Vaults,  private 

Meter  rates:  1000  to  2000  gals,  per  day $0  10 

2000  to  3000  “ “ 09)4 

3000  to  4000  “ “ 09 

4000  to  5000  “ •“  08)4 

5000  to  6000  “ “ 08 

6000  to  7000  “ “ 07)4 

7000  to  8000  - “ “ 07 

8000  to  10,000  “ “ 06)4 


GREENLEAE. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair 

Each  additional  chair 

Livery  and  sale  stables 

Residences,  5 rooms  or  less,  1 family 

Each  additional  room 

Vaults,  private 

Meter  rates : 1000  to  2000  gals,  per  day,  per  100  gals 

2000  to  3000  “ “ “ 

3000  to  4000  “ “ “ 

4000  to  5000  “ “ “ 

Over  5000  gals  per  day,  subject  to  special  contract. 


$50  00 

9 60 

1 00 

7 00 

5 00 

5 00 

per  1000  gals. 
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HANOVER. 

Barber  shops,  first  chair $4  00 

Each  additional  chair 1 00 

Livery  stables $8  to  12  00 

Residences,  6 rooms  or  less,  including  1 wash-basin 5 00 

Each  additional  room 50 

Lawn  sprinkling,  per  )4  opening,  per  season 5 00 

Vaults,  private 2 50 

Meter  rates : 10  to  25  cts.  per  1000  gals. 
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PART  III. 

STREET  RAILWAYS. 


An  investigation  was  undertaken  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing such  information  as  was  obtainable  on  the  subject  of  corporations 
working  under  municipal  franchises  in  cities  throughout  the  state. 
The  Bureau  desired  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  prodigality,  if  any,  with 
which  franchises  had  been  granted,  what  privileges  and  immunities 
were  extended,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  mindful  of  its 
rights  and  interests  in  the  granting  of  public  favors  in  the  nature  of 
franchises.  Incidentally  it  was  the  intention  to  collect  such  statistics 
relative  to  companies  and  corporations  working  under  franchises  as 
might  be  useful  and  of  value  to  the  general  public.  Accordingly  a 
schedule  was  prepared  designed  to  be  filled  by  the  operators  of  the 
various  street  railways  of  the  state,  and  a copy  furnished  to  the  proper 
officer,  believing  that  some  information  might  be  gained  as  to  the 
value  of  franchises  in  this  industry.  Returns  were  received  from 
seven  street-railway  plants,  but  for  reasons  not  apparent,  unless  it  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  under  the  control  of  capital 
outside  of  the  state,  and  the  further  fact  that  this  department  is  not 
clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  demand  the  information  sought,  the 
returns  were  so  incomplete  that  intelligent  tabulation  could  not  be 
made.  However,  as  some  information  of  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic is  given,  it  is  here  condensed  and  shown. 

Reports  were  received  from  7 plants,  located  as  follows : Plant  No. 
1,  in  Atchison  county;  No.  2,  in  Bourbon  county;  Nos.  3 and  4 in 
Cowley  county;  No.  5,  in  Crawford  county;  No.  6,  in  Leavenworth 
county;  and  No.  7,  in  Shawnee  county.  Specific  information  con- 
cerning these  plants  is  given,  as  follows : 

Plant  No.  1.  The  nature  of  this  enterprise  includes  electric  light- 
ing as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  street  railway.  Their  franchise 
was  granted  in  August,  1894,  and  is  perpetual.  The  financial  obli- 
gations to  the  city  conditional  to  the  franchise  being,  “ that  police- 
men and  firemen  are  carried  free.”  The  plant  was  established 
December  1,  1894,  and  has  cost,  up  to  January  1, 1898,  about  $425,000, 
The  total  assessed  valuation  for  1897  is  $25,400,  or  5.9  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  plant.  The  power  used  is  electricity.  Twelve  cars 
are  owned ; 6 are  operated,  and  none  are  licensed.  The  number  of 
miles  of  track  is  8,  all  being  operated.  Number  of  miles  of  wire 
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line  is  80.  The  transportation  rate  per  through  fare  averages  4 
cents;  rates  on  block  or  season  tickets  are  made,  being  sold  at  $3.75 
per  100  tickets.  The  amount  paid  out  per  annum  for  salaries  is  $2,414, 
for  2 officers ; for  wages,  $17,627,  for  40  employees,  making  a total  of 
$20,041  for  the  42  officers  and  employees  of  the  concern. 

Plant  No.  2,  located  in  Bourbon  county,  received  its  franchise  in 
July,  1890,  for  street-railway  business  only.  The  expiration  of  fran- 
chise will  occur  in  1910,  the  financial  obligations  to  the  city  for  the 
same  being  “ordinary  provisions  for  repair  of  streets,  etc.”  No  license 
fee  is  required.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is  given  as  $124,000.  The  total 
estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time  is  not  given,  the  secretary  of 
the  company,  in  making  his  return,  stating  that  “referring  to  the  ‘total 
estimated  true  value  of  the  plant  at  the  present  time,’  the  total  receipts 
for  the  past  two  years  have  been  equal  the  total  operating  expenses ; 
hence,  on  the  basis  of  estimating  value  as  determined  by  net  earnings, 
the  plant  would  have  no  present  value.”  The  assessed  valuation  is 
$9,120,  or  7.3  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  plant.  The  power  used  is 
steam,  generating  electric  power.  Five  motor  cars  and  6 horse  cars 
are  owned,  and  4 motor  cars  are  operated.  The  number  of  miles  of 
track  owned  is  8,  all  in  operation.  Transportation  rate  per  through 
fare  is  5 cents.  Commutation  books  to  residents  are  sold  at  the  rate 
of  150  tickets  for  $5,  and  to  schools,  $1.  One  officer  only  is  employed 
on  a salary,  which  is  $720  per  annum.  Average  number  of  employees 
on  wages  during  the  year  is  12.  The  total  amount  of  wages  for  the 
year  is  $7,000,  making  a total  of  $7,720  paid  out  for  wages  and  salary. 

Plant  No.  3,  located  in  Cowley  county,  was  granted  a franchise  in 
April,  1897,  expiring  in  1907,  no  obligations  to  the  city  being  entered: 
into  for  the  same.  Plant  was  established  in  1887,  its  total  cost  being 
given  at  $49,241.  No  estimate  is  made  of  the  present  valfie  of  the 
plant.  Its  assessed  valuation  is  returned  by  the  county  clerk  at  $200*, 
being  .4  of  1 per  cent,  of  its  cost.  Horse  power  is  used ; 5 cars  are 
owned,  and  6 miles  of  track  is  owned  and  all  is  operated.  Transpor- 
tation rate  per  through  fare  is  5 cents.  No  officers  or  employees  are 
engaged  on  salaries,  but  one  man  runs  the  one  car  operated  for  one- 
half  the  receipts. 

Plant  No.  4 is  located  in  Cowley  county,  but  no  information  is 
given  as  to  the  franchise.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is  given  at  $25,- 
000,  the  estimated  true  value  of  the  plant  being  given  at  2000.  Its 
assessed  valuation  is  $220,  or  .8  of  1 per  cent,  of  its  cost.  Horse 
power  is  used  ; 5 cars  are  owned,  and  3 of  them  operated.  The 
number  of  miles  of  track  owned  is  5J,  of  which  5 miles  are  operated. 
The  transportation  rate  per  through  fare  is  5 cents.  The  number  of 
employees  on  wages  is  3 ; total  amount  of  wages  per  year  being  given 
at  $900. 
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Plant  No.  5 is  located  in  Crawford  county;  it  appearing  that  two 
franchises  were  granted,  one  in  1890  and  the  other  in  1894,  expiring 
in  1910.  No  obligations  to  the  city  conditional  to  the  franchise  were 
entered  into  by  the  street  railway  company.  The  total  cost  of  plant 
is  $134,050.  Its  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time,  capitalized 
on  a 5-per-cent,  basis,  is  $144,500.  Its  assessed  valuation  is  $6000,  or 
4.4  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  plant.  The  number  of  cars  owned  is 
10,  all  in  operation,  no  cars  being  licensed.  The  number  of  miles  of 
track  owned  and  operated  is  15.5.  Number  of  miles  of  wire  line  in  opera- 
tion, 19.  The  transportation  rate  per  through  fare  is  5 cents,  and  the 
number  of  transfers  handled  being  3 per  cent,  of  the  total  business. 
Reduced  rates  in  city  limits  are  given,  at  the  rate  of  30  tickets  for  $1. 
The  number  of  officers  and  employes  on  salaries  is  3,  the  amount  be- 
ing $2360  per  annum.  The  number  of  officers  and  employes  on  wages 
is  30,  the  amount  of  wages  being  $11,000,  making  total  operating  ex- 
penses for  wages  and  salaries  $13,360  per  annum. 

Plant  No.  6 is  located  in  Leavenworth  county,  the  date  of  its 
franchise  being  February,  1894,  expiring  in  1914,  the  financial  ob- 
ligations to  the  city  conditional  to  the  granting  of  the  franchise  being 
“ $1000  permanent  deposit.”  The  plant  was  established  in  1894,  and 
has  cost,  up  to  January  1,  1898,  $85,438.  Its  estimated  true  value  at 
the  present  time,  capitalized  on  a basis  of  5 per  cent,  of  its  net  income, 
is  $170,889.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  plant  is  $35,150,  or  41.1 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  plant.  Electric  power  is  used ; 22  cars 
are  owned  and  all  licensed,  and  10  are  operated.  The  number  of 
miles  of  track  owned  is  14,  all  in  operation.  The  total  number  of 
trips  per  annum  for  all  cars  is  118,460.  The  number  of  miles  of  wire 
line  in  operation  is  14.  The  average  cost  of  operation  per  car  per 
annum  is  $4070.16,  and  the  cost  of  license  per  car  per  annum  is  $4.54. 
Transportation  rate  per  through  fare  is  10  cents  and  the  per  cent,  of 
transfers  to  total  business  is  20  per  cent.  Reduced  rates  on  blocks  or 
season  tickets  are  made,  at  the  rate  of  a 5-cent  fare  for  $1  books. 
Number  of  officers  and  employes  on  salaries  is  given  at  41,  the  amount 
of  salaries  per  annum  being  $19,112.85.  The  number  of  officers  and 
employes  on  wages  is  given  at  5,  the  amount  of  wages  for  the  year 
being  $1542.46,  making  a total  expense  per  annum  for  salaries  and 
wages  of  $20,650.31. 

Plant  No.  7 is  located  in  Shawnee  county,  the  date  of  its  franchise 
being  March,  1892,  and  the  date  of  its  expiration  being  March,  1912. 
The  financial  obligations  to  the  city  conditional  to  franchisement  are: 

“ Paving  the  right  of  way  and  eighteen  inches  outside  of  each  out- 
side rail,  and  keeping  same  in  repair  on  paved  streets ; on  unpaved 
streets  we  are  required  to  keep  our  right  of  way  and  eighteen  inches 
outside  of  each  outside  rail  in  repair.  On  bridges  and  viaducts,  to 
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pave  and  maintain  the  same  as  on  paved  streets ; also  to  maintain  floor 
and  floor  beams  for  same  space ; to  give  passengers  transfer  tickets  to 
any  point  on  the  lines  of  the  company  without  additional  fare.” 

Most  of  the  plant  was  established  in  1888,  coming  under  the  pres- 
ent control  in  1892.  Replying  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  in  making  the  returns  an  officer  of  the 
company  says:  “I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts  called  for 
by  these  questions — 9 to  16 — as  the  purchase  was  made  before  this 
company  was  organized.”  However,  the  capital  stock  of  this  plant  is 
$1,250,000,  and  it  is  bonded  for  $1,100,000  at  4.5  per  cent.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  the  estimated  true  value  of  the  plant,  for  the 
reason  given  by  the  officer  reporting : 

“The  amount  of  earnings  over  operating  expenses  is  so  small  that 
a capitalization  as  suggested  would  be  extremely  misleading.  The 
last  interest  paid  on  the  bonds  was  the  coupon  of  March,  1895,  so  that 
the  company  is  practically  3 years  behind  with  its  interest,  and  sub- 
ject to  foreclosure  of  the  bonds.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  plant  at  present  time.” 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  plant  is  $29,680,  being  1.1  per  cent, 
of  its  capital  stock.  Electricity  made  by  steam  is  the  power  used, 
and  the  number  of  cars  owned  is  36  motors  and  21  trailers.  The 
average  number  of  cars  in  operation  is  20,  none  of  which  are  licensed. 
The  number  of  miles  of  track  owned  is  27|  , 26.5  miles  being  operated. 
The  total  number  of  trips  per  annum  for  all  cars  is  13,492,  and  num- 
ber of  miles  of  wire  lines  in  operation  is  26.5.  The  average  cost  of 
operation  per  car  per  annum  is  given  at  $4,955.90.  Transportation 
rate  per  through  fare  is  5 cents,  and  the  per  cent,  of  transfers  to 
total  business  is  25  per  cent.  No  reduced  rates  on  block  or  season 
tickets  are  made.  The  number  of  officers  and  employees  on  salary  is  1, 
the  amount  of  salary  per  annum  being  $3,600.  The  number  of  officers 
and  employees  on  wages  is  120,  the  amount  of  wages  per  annum  be- 
ing given  at  $50,000,  making  a total  for  salaries  and  wages  of  $53,600. 

Summary  and  Comment. 

To  summarize  the  information  obtained  in  regard  to  these  municipal  fran- 
chises, the  following  is  found : Plant  No.  1 is  operated  under  a perpetual  fran- 
chise, the  consideration  being  “policemen  and  firemen  carried  free.”  Plants  Nos. 
2,  3,  5,  6 and  7 are  operated  under  a franchise  extending  over  a period  of  20 
years.  Consideration  for  the  franchise  of  plant  No.  2 is  “ordinary  provisions  for 
repairs  of  streets,  etc.”  No.  3,  none.  No.  4,  no  information  given.  No.  5,  none. 
No.  6,  “$1000  permanent  deposit.”  No.  7,  “paving  the  right  of  way  and 
keeping  in  repair  the  streets  18  inches  from  outside  rail,  etc.”  As  an  aid  in 
determining  whether  or  not  the  various  cities  granting  these  franchises  have 
secured  or  made  provision  to  secure  value  received  for  the  favors  extended,  the 
value  of  the  franchise  of  one  city,  that  of  plant  No.  6,  is  here  presented.  The 
reason  for  the  selection  of  this  particular  franchise  is  because  a substantial  con- 
sideration is  named — a permanent  deposit  of  $1000  being  kept  in  the  city’s  strong 
boxes  — and  because  more  figures  were  given  from  which  value  of  the  franchise 
may  be  determined.  The  following  method  is  used  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  a 
franchise : Five  per  cent,  on  actual  investment  is  usually  deemed  a fair  return  on 
a large  capital.  Deduct  5 per  cent,  of  amount  actually  invested  from  annual  net 
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receipts  and  the  remainder  is  earned  upon  the  franchise  value,  to  ascertain 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  capitalize  that  remainder  at  5 per  cent.  In  the 
present  case  the  actual  investment  of  plant  No.  6 is  $85,438 ; 5 per  cent,  of  this  is 
$4,271.90.  But  the  company’s  net  earnings  for  1897  were  $8,544.49.  By  deduct- 
ing therefrom  the  $4,271.90,  the  sum  the  company  was  entitled  to  receive  as  5 
per  cent,  upon  its  investment  of  $85,438,  we  have  $4,272.59  as  the  amount  earned 
in  1897  upon  the  franchise  value,  and  this  sum  is  5 per  cent,  of  $85,451,  $13  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  plant.  Hence  this  sum — -$85.451 — is  considered  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  franchise.  The  people  of  the  generous  city  conferring  this 
franchise  which  enables  this  corporation  to  net  the  handsome  sum  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  consideration  of  the  same  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
$1000  of  the  company’s  “coin  of  the  realm”  is  on  continuous  deposit  and  no 
doubt  may  be  daily  seen  by  the  humblest  citizen  within  the  corporate  limits, 
though,  for  the  apparent  good  it  does,  the  $1000  might  just  as  well  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  coffers  of  the  corporation. 

From  the  figures  obtainable,  no  great  value  is  attached  to  the  franchise  granted 
in  the  case  of  plants  Nos.  3 and  4,  which  seems  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  an 
elasticity,  so  to  speak,  in  the  conditions  upon  which  franchises  are  granted.  If 
they  prove  to  be  valuable,  as  in  the  case  of  plant  No.  6,‘  there  should  be  some 
provision  to  enable  the  city  to  receive  its  share  of  the  increased  consideration 
following;  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Nos.  3 and  4,  no  great  value  is  attached,  the 
consideration  should  be  valued  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  cost  of  these  plants  is  given  in  6 instances,  the  total  being  $842,729,  or  an 
average  of  $140,454  per  plant.  The  estimated  true  value  of  the  plants  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  5 per  cent.,  with  3 plants  reporting,  is  $317,- 
389,  or  an  average  of  $105,796.  In  3 instances  both  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the 
estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time  are  shown,  the  total  cost  of  the  3 plants 
being  $244,488,  and  the  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time  is  $317,389,  or 
129.8  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

In  6 instances  both  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  assessed  valuation  are  shown, 
the  total  cost  of  the  6 plants  being  $842,729;  the  total  assessed  valuation  being 
$76,090,  or  9 per  cent,  of  capital  invested.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
cost,  assessed  valuation,  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  counties  in  which  the  plants  are  located,  per  cent,  of  assessed  valua- 
tion to  cost  of  plant,  the  total  tax  levy  and  the  amount  of  taxes  charged  against 
each  plant,  for  1897,  and  the  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  cost  of  plant.  The  agreed 
basis  of  assessment,  and  the  amount  of  levy  and  taxes  are  missing  in  one  instance. 


County. 

No.  of  plant 

Cost  of  plant 

Assessed  valuation. 

Per 

cent,  of 
agreed 
basis  of 
assess- 
ment 
for  1897. 

Per  cent,  of  assessed 
valuation  to  cost 
of  plant 

Tax  levy  per  $1,  in 
mills 

Amount  of  taxes 
charged  against 
plant  for  1897 

Per  cent,  of  taxes  to 
cost  of  plant 

Real . . 

Pers’l. 

"IB40X 

W 

0) 

a> 

a 

Atchison 

1 

$425,000 

$16,400 

$9,000 

$25,400 

25 

25 

5.9 

65.4 

$1,615  00 

.3 

Bourbon 

2 

124,000 

2,100 

7,020 

9,120 

20 

25 

7.3 

50.7 

462  38 

.3 

Cowley . 

3 

49,241 

200 

200 

20 

33a 

.4 

94.75 

18  95 

.03 

4 

25,000 

220 

220 

20 

m 

.8 

62.5 

13  75 

.05 

Crawford 

5 

134,050 

6,000 

4.4 

Leavenworth 

6 

85,438 

35,150 

35,150 

334 

33^ 

41.1 

50.8 

1,790  32 

2.09 

Totals  and  avei’’g’s, 

$842,729 

$18,500 

$51,590 

$76,090 

9. 

$3,900  40 

.5 

Number  reporting 

6 

2 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

A study  of  the  above  table  with  reference  to  taxation  discloses  the  fact  that, 
considering  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  cost  of  plant,  high-water  mark  and 
low-water  mark  are  reached,  comparing  the  assessed  valuation  to  the  capital  in- 
vested. These  extreme  instances  are  found  in  plants  Nos.  3 and  6,  the  per  cent, 
of  assessed  valuation  to  cost  of  plant  for  No.  3 being  .4  of  1 per  cent.,  and  in  plant 
No.  6 being  41.1  per  cent.  Incidentally,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  counties  in 
which  these  extremes  occur,  the  basis  of  assessment  as  agreed  upon  by  the  county 
assessors  in  the  assessment  of  personal  property  is  the  same,  being  3334  per  cent, 
of  actual  value.  Considering  the  table  as  a whole,  these  plants  are  assessed  at 
an  average  of  9 per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  plant  or  capital  invested. 

For  the  5 plants  in  which  the  amounts  of  taxes  for  1897  are  shown  it  is  found 
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TABLE  I.— Telephones. 


j | Office  number 

County. 

Nature  of  enterprise. 

Date  of  franchise 
given 

Date  of  establishment 
of  plant  

Date  of  expiration  of 
franchise 

Date  of  coming  under 
present  control 

1 

1894 

1895 

1914 

1894 

*> 

4 4 l 4 

1895 

1896 

1915 

1895 

3 

Cherokee 

4 « 1 1 

1895 

1896 

1916 

1895 

4 

Crawford 

4 4 (( 

1895 

1895 

1916 

.1897 

5 

Ellsworth . . 

4 4 4 « 

1895 

1895 

1920 

1895 

6 

Harvey . 

4 4 4 4 

1895 

1896 

1910 

1895 

7 

Jackson 

4 4 4 4 

1895 

1895 

1916 

1897 

8 

Labette 

4 4 4 4 

1896 

1897 

1917 

1896 

9 

Marshall 

4 4 4 4 

1896 

1896 

1906 

1896 

10 

McPherson 

4 4 4 4 

1895 

1895 

1910 

1895 

11 

4 4 4 4 

1896 

1896 

12 

Neosho 

4 4 4 4 

1897 

1897 

1917 

1897 

13 

Pawnee  . . . . 

4 1 4 4 

1897 

1897 

1917 

1897 

14 

Rine 

(4  4 4 

1897 

1897 

1912 

1897 

15 

Ri  ley 

4 4 4 4 

1895 

1895 

1915 

1895 

16 

Saline 

4 4 4 4 

1894 

1895 

1916 

1895 

f Atchison, 

Leavenworth,^ 

Bourbon, 

Lyon, 

Cowley, 

Reno, 

Crawford, 

Saline, 

17 

i 

Dickinson, 

Sedgwick, 

General  telephone  business. . 

1887 

1887-’90 

1986 

1887 

Douglas, 

Shawnee, 

Franklin, 

Sumner, 

Geary, 

Wyandotte. 

LJohnson, 

> 

Totals . . 

Avemo'es 

Number  answering 

that  the  average  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  cost  of  plant  is  .5  of  1 per  cent.,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  of  .03  of  1 per  cent,  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  2.09  per 
cent,  for  plant  No.  6. 

The.  presentation  of  this  table  with  reference  to  taxation  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  aid  in  the  further  study  of  the  franchise  values  of  the  various  plants.  It 
will  also  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  inequality  of  assessment,  not  only  with 
reference  to  this  particular  kind  of  property,  but  as  compared  with  other  prop- 
erties in  the  localities  where  these  plants  are  located.  For  instance,  plant  No.  1, 
located  in  Atchison  county,  pays  taxes  on  5.9  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested, 
notwithstanding  the  agreed  basis  for  the  assessment  of  property  in  that  county 
is  25  per  cent,  of  its  value. 

To  picture  this  assessment  transaction,  it  looks  like  this: 

What  plant  No.  1 should  been  assessed  at: 

ioo 

What  the  assessors  agreed  to  assess  it  at : 

25  % 


What  they  did  assess  it  at : 


5.9 


Upon  the  basis  of  5.9  per  cent,  the  plant  paid  taxes  in  1897  to  the  amount  of  $1615. 
If  the  property  had  been  assessed  upon  the  basis  agreed  upon  by  the  assessors 
in  that  county,  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  city  would  have  been  $6948.75. 
Whether  or  not  the  disparity  of  assessment  between  this  particular  property  and 
other  property  in  that  locality  is  due  to  the  franchise  value  involved,  is  beyond 
the  province  of  this  department  to  determine  with  the  figures  at  hand. 

With  the  view  of  further  considering  the  franchise  value,  reference  is  again 
made  to  plant  No.  6,  now  that  the  item  of  taxes  has  been  introduced,  and  a better 
study  may  be  made.  This  plant  is  assessed  at  41.1  per  cent,  of  its  cost,  although 
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TABLE  I — continued.  Telephones. 


o 

a 


0 

c 

3 

cr 

CD 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


Cost  of 
land. 

Cost  of 
build- 
ing. 

Cost  of 
ma- 
chinery. 

Cost  of 
wire 
lines. 

Cost  of 
telephones 
and  other 
instru- 
ments in 
operation. 

Cost  of  all 
other 

appliances. 

Total 

cost. 

Date  of  last  local 
assessment 

$5,598  00 

1.500  00 
7,200  00 
4,000  00 
2,400  00 

2.400  00 

4.000  00 
745  00 

2,335  00 

4.000  00 
700  00 

6.000  00 
775  00 

3.500  00 
10,000  00 

9.400  00 
279,800  00 

1896 

1897 
1897 

$500  00 

$1,000  00 

800  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
75  00 

1,200  00 
1,500  00 
2,200  00 
670  00 

$400  00 
700  00 
300  00 

2,500  00 
800  00 

1,500  00 
400  00 

1897 

225  00 
500  00 

500  00 
900  00 

50  00 
2,100  00 

1897 

1897 

1897 

2,900  00 
279,800  00 

6,500  00 

None. 

None. 

None. 

$344,353  00 
20,256  00 
17 

the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  for  personal  property  in  the  county  in  which  it 
is  located  is  33Vq  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value.  The  reason  for  the  increased 
valuation  of  this  plant  as  compared  with  other  property  in  that  locality  does  not 
appear  unless  perhaps  the  tax  gatherer  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  franchise 
value  concerned.  To  sum  up  the  account  between  the  city  granting  the  fran- 
chise and  the  company  operating  the  same,  we  find  the  facts  about  as  follows: 

The  company  has  a monopoly — for  the  essence  of  a franchise  is  monopoly — 
on  14  miles  of  the  city’s  streets,  or  territory  immediately  adjoining,  over  which  it 
operates  its  street-railway  system  and  upon  which  are  located  its  tracks,  power 
houses,  etc.,  and  upon  which  it  receives  annually  $4272.59  over  and  above  a 
legitimate  profit  of  5 per  cent,  upon  its  invested  capital.  The  company  also  has 
the  benefit  of  police  and  fire  protection,  electric  light  and  other  benefits  of  city 
government.  In  consideration  of  these  privileges,  the  public  receives  from  the 
company  $1790.32  per  annum  in  taxes,  and  a license  fee  of  $99.88  per  annum, 
making  a total  of  $1890.20;  and  it  has  a further  knowledge  of  the  $1000  per- 
manent deposit  above  referred  to.  It  is  the  consideration  of  these  facts  and  like 
conditions  elsewhere  that  forces  upon  the  public  the  study  of  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities.  . 

In  the  presentation  of  these  facts  no  injustice  is  intended  toward  any  interest, 
the  purpose  being  only  to  present  for  consideration  this  phase  of  existing  economic 
conditions. 


TELEPHONES. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information  on  Table  I. 

General  Inquiries.  In  the  further  investigation  of  municipal  franchises 
a schedule  was  sent  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  the  various  telephone  plants  in 
the  state,  reports  being  received  from  17  different  concerns  engaged  in  a general 
telephone  business.  With  one  exception,  the  returns  indicated  that  all  are 
operated  under  a franchise  granted  by  the  municipality  in  which  the  plant  is 
located.  In  one  instance  the  life  of  the  franchise  is  10  years,  in  three,  15  years, 
in  ten,  20  years,  in  one,  25  years,  and  in  one  instance.  99  years.  The  financial 
obligation  to  the  city  conditional  to  granting  the  franchises  is  found  to  be,  for 
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TABLE  I — continued.  Telephones. 


||  Office  number 

Assessed  valuation. 

Total 
estimated 
true  value 
of  plant  at 
present 
time, 

capitalizing 
net  income 
on  a 5-per- 
cent. basis. 

No.  of 
miles 
of 

wire 

line 

in 

opera- 

tion. 

No.  of 
tele- 
phones 
in 

opera- 

tion. 

||  No.  of  telephones 
| licensed j 

Agreed  basis  of 
assessment  of 
personal  prop- 
erty for  1897 

Personal 

property. 

Total. 

Taxes, 

1897. 

Per 
cent, 
of  as- 
sessed 
valua- 
tion 
to  cost 
of 

plant. 

Per 

cent. 

of 

taxes 

to 

cost 

of 

plant. 

1 

25 

$750  00 

$750  00 

$38  03 

13.5 

.67 

$4,000  00 

90 

204 

None. 

2 

33% 

190  00 

190  00 

10  92 

12.6 

.72 

125 

123 

3 

50 

250  00 

250  00 

12  94 

3.4 

.17 

30,000  00 

155 

152 

120 

4 

103 

None. 

5 

io 

56 

6 

281  00 

281  00 

15  70 

11.2 

.65 

4,084  66 

200 

166 

‘ ‘ 

7 

33% 

500  00 

500  00 

25  00 

12.5 

.62 

4,000  00 

50 

95 

4 4 

8 

50 

100  00 

100  00 

7 60 

13.4 

1.02 

2,000  00 

35 

81 

4 4 

9 

25 

500  00 

500  00 

35  00 

21.4 

1.06 

2,300  00 

25 

41 

4 4 

10 

40 

480  00 

480  00 

24  00 

12.0 

.60 

8,000  00 

80 

114 

* 4 

11 

200  00 

200  00 

12  00 

28.5 

1.71 

20 

58 

* 6 

12 

33% 

130 

13 

50 

10 

32 

None. 

14 

30 

4,000  00 

38 

75 

15 

33% 

500  00 

500  00 

37  00 

5.0 

.37 

80 

220 

1 ‘ 

16 

33% 

1,415  00 

1,415  00 

73  85 

15.0 

.78 

204 

270 

* * 

17 

37,325  00 

37,325  00 

1,852  49 

13.3 

.65 

266,666  66 

2,147 

3,203 

3,522 

$42,491  00 

$42,491  00 

$2,144  53 

$258,384  00 

3,144 

5,125 

3,540  00 

3,540  00 

178  71 

12.9 

.65 

28,709  00 

224.2 

301.4 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 

14 

17 

plant  No.  1,  “service  of  three  telephones  free”;  for  plants  Nos.  2,  6,  and  15, 
“service  of  two  telephones  free”  ; plant  No.  3,  “service  of  telephones  to  all  city- 
officers  free  ”;  plants  Nos.  9, 10, 12  “ none”;  plant  No.  13,  “ 3 per  cent  of  receipts  ” ; 
plants  Nos.  7 and  14,  “one  telephone  free”  ; plant  No.  16,  “ use  of  the  poles  by 
the  city  for  fire  alarm  system” ; plant  No.  17,  “ service  of  telephones  free  to  fire 
and  police  service  and  city  officials.” 

Cost  of  Plant.  The  total  cost  of  the  17  plants  reporting  is  $344,353,  or  an 
average  of  $20,256  per  plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  total  cost  of  $700  for 
plant  No.  11  to  the  maximum  cost  of  $279,800  for  plant  No.  17. 

Value  of  Plant.  In  12  instances  the  assessed  valuations  of  the  plants  are 
shown  aggregating  $42,481,  or  an  average  of  $3540  per  plant.  The  total  cost  of 
the  12  plants  in  which  the  assessed  valuation  is  shown  is  $328,678  and  the  as- 
sessed valuation  is  $42,491  or  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  plants,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  3.4  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  28.5  per  cent,  for 
plant  No.  10,  though  the  agreed  basis  of  assessment  of  personal  property  in 
the  county  in  which  plant  No.  3 is  located  is  50  per  cent  of  actual  value. 

The  total  tax  of  the  12  plants  in  which  the  item  is  shown  is  $2144.53  or  an 
average  of  $178.71  per  plant.  The  per  cent,  of  taxes  to  cost  of  plant  averages 
.65  of  1 per  cent,  for  the  12  plants  reporting,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  .17 
of  1 per  cent,  for  plant  No.  3 to  the  maximum  of  1.17  per  cent,  for  plant  No.  10. 

In  9 instances  the  total  estimated  true  value  of  the  plant  at  the  present  time 
is  shown,  aggregating  $258,384,  or  an  average  of  $28,709  per  plant.  In  9 instances 
both  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  estimated  true  value  are  shown,  the  total  cost 
being  $309,578  and  the  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time  being  $258,384, 
or  83.4  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

Capacity  of  Plants.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  wire  line  for  the  14 
plants  reporting  is  3144,  or  an  average  of  224.2  miles  per  plant,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  of  10  miles  for  plants  Nos.  5 and  13  to  the  maximum  of  2147  miles  for 
plant  No.  17;  the  number  of  telephones  in  operation,  the  whole  number  report- 
ing, is  5125  or  an  average  of  301.4  miles  per  plant,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of 
32  miles  for  plant  No.  13  to  the  maximum  of  3203  for  plant  No.  17. 

Cost  of  Operation. — The  average  cost  of  operation  per  telephone  per  an- 
num is  shown  in  15  instances,  averaging  $12.71,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $5 
for  plant  No.  13  to  the  maximum  of  $28.75  for  plant  No.  17.  This  average  is 
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TABLE  I — continued.  Telephones. 


Office  number 

Number  of  other  signal- 
service  instruments 
in  operation 

Average  cost  of  opera- 
tion per  telephone 
per  annum 

Average  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  other  instru- 
ments per  annum 

Cost  of  license  on  lines 
or  instruments  per 
annum 

Rates 

Residence. 

Business. 

Double  service. 

Number 

Rate 

0 

B 

o' 

CD 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

1 

$10  00 

( 121 

$12  00  1 

42 

$30  00 

( 38 

18  00  \ 

o 

60 

15  00 

65 

18  00 

3 

14  40 

$10  00 

28 

18  00 

124 

24  00 

4 

5 

14  00 

23 

18  00 

28 

24  00 

6 

15  00 

36 

15  00 

50 

30  00 

€0 

$20  00 

7 

11  00 

None. 

43 

13  00 

52 

13  00 

8 

12  00 

49 

12  00 

32 

24  00 

9 

19  00 

175  00 

15 

18  00 

16 

24  00 

10 

18  00 

10 

12  00 

55 

12  00 

57 

30  00 

2 

20  00 

11 

10  00 

12 

10  00 

60 

15  00 

70 

24  00 

13 

5 00 

14 

7 00 

15 

9 00 

170 

12  00 

50 

24  00 

10 

14  00 

141 

12  00 

129 

27  00 

17 

138 

28  25 

t 

839 

715 

92 

$12  71 

69.9 

$14  58 

59.5 

$24  33 

30 

$19  33 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

* $18  to  $30.  f $24  to  $36. 


materially  increased  by  the  reported  cost  of  operation  per  ’phone  by  plant  No. 
17,  operating  as  it  does  a greater  number  of  ’phones  than  all  the  other  plants 
combined. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “ Cost  of  license  on  lines  or  instruments  per  annum  ? ” 
but  2 answers  were  given,  plant  No.  3 giving  $10,  and  plant  No.  9,  $175, 

Rates,  Rentals,  etc. — The  average  rental  rate  for  residence  service  is 
$11.58,  reported  by  12  plants  operating  839  telephones.  Plant  No.  17  is  omitted 
from  this  average,  for  the  reason  that  their  rental  rates  vary  from  $18  to  $30  for 
this  class  of  service,  and  the  number  of  telephones  in  operation  in  this  service  is 
not  stated.  The  average  rental  rate  per  annum  for  business  service  is  $21.33,  as 
reported  by  12  plants  operating  715  telephones.  Plant  No.  17  is  omitted  from 
this  calculation,  for  the  reason  that  their  rates  for  this  class  of  service  ranges 
from  $21  to  $36,  except  in  1 instance,  where  they  report  as  follows : “Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  has  about  125  telephones  which  are  a part  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ex- 
change with  3500  subscribers,  covering  about  one-half  of  Jackson  county,  Mis- 
souri, with  unlimited  use  of  all  the  system,  the  rates  there  being  the  same  as  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — $18  to  $72  for  business,  and  $36  to  $60  for  residence  tele- 
phones.” The  average  annual  rate  for  “double  service,”  or  where  two  or  more 
telephones  are  rented  to  the  same  party,  is  $19.30,  with  3 plants  reporting,  operat- 
ing 92  telephones  in  this  service. 

Salaries  and  Wages.  The  number  of  officers  and  employees  on  salaries 
is  23,  reported  by  12  plants,  and  the  number  of  officers  and  employees  on  wages 
is  118,  reported  by  10  plants;  the  total  amount  of  salaries  for  the  year  is  $11,328, 
or  an  average  of  $911  per  plant  for  the  12  plants  reporting ; the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  out  in  1897  is  $52,733,  or  an  average  of  $5273  for  the  10  plants  report- 
ing ; the  total  amount  of  both  salaries  and  wages  for  the  16  plants  in  which  this 
item  is  reported  is  $61,061,  or  an  average  of  $1003.81  per  plant. 

With  a view  of  inquiring  further  into  the  franchise  values  involved,  a study 
of  one  or  two  plants  is  here  presented.  Plant  No.  1,  whose  estimated  true  value 
is  less  than  its  cost,  evidently  has  no  great  franchise  value,  though  the  “service 
of  3 ’phones”  is  given  free  for  the  privilege.  Plant  No.  2 gives  no  figures  upon 
which  to  base  either  the  estimated  present  value  or  its  franchise  value,  though 
the  service  of  2 telephones  is  given  free  for  the  public  favor  conferred.  The  ob- 
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TABLE  I— concluded.  Telephones. 


Office 

number. 

Rental  rates 
for  other-service 
instruments 
per  annum. 

Reduced  rates  for 
two  or  more  instru- 
ments  

Number  of  officers 
and  employees  on 
salaries 

Number  of  officers 
and  employees  on 
wages 

Total 
amount 
of  salaries 
for  the 
year. 

Total 
amount 
of  wages 
for  the 
year. 

Total. 

1 

1 

4 

$780  00 

$820  00 

$1,600  00 

2 

3 

4 

1,440  00 

1,440  00 

4 

2 

432  00 

432  00 

5 

3 

900  00 

900  00 

6 

$20 

4 

2,280  00 

2,280  00 

7 

12 

2 

750  00 

750  00 

8. 

2 

700  00 

700  00 

9 

18 

1 

780  00 

780  00 

10 

20 

3 

960  00 

960  00 

11 

1 

300  00 

300  00 

12 

1 

4 

600  00 

600  00 

1,200  00 

13 

15 

1 

1 

110  00 

200  00 

310  00 

14 . 

1 

600  00 

600  00 

15 

2 

3 

800  00 

600  00 

1,400  00 

16  . 

2 

6 

60<i  00 

1,860  00 

2,460  00 

17 

$3  to  $5  per  set. 

5 

88 

4,466  00 

43,483  00 

47,949  00 

$85 

23 

118 

$11,328  00 

$52,733  00 

$64,061  00 

17 

1.9 

11.8 

944  00 

5,273  30 

4,003  81 

5 

12 

10 

12 

10 

16 

ligation  to  the  city  for  franchise  for  plant  No.  3 is  “service  of  telephones  to  all 
city  officers  free.”  This  plant  cost  $7200,  and  capitalizing  its  net  income  on  a 
basis  of  5 per  cent,  for  1897,  is  worth  $30,000,  or  $1500  per  annum.  But  allowing 
8 per  cent,  as  a reasonable  return  on  the  investment,  there  is  still  left  a clear 
monopoly  or  franchise  profit  of  $921  per  annum  for  the  152  ’phones  in  operation, 
or  $6.08  per  ’phone.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  franchise  value  of  this 
plant  is  $11,500,  basing  the  calculation  on  an  8 per  cent,  basis,  a reasonable  re- 
turn for  small  investments.  Presented  differently,  the  facts  are  found  to  be  as 
follows : Upon  an  investment  of  $7200,  a net  profit  per  annum  of  $1500  is  made,  or 
20  8 per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Allowing  8 per  cent,  as  a reasonable  return, 
the  profit  would  be  $576  per  annum.  The  difference  between  $576  (a  profit  of  8 
per  cent.)  and  $1500  (the  actual  profit  received)  represents  the  earnings  of  the 
franchise.  If,  therefore,  this  difference  of  $921  is  the  earnings  of  the  franchise 
estimated  at  8 per  cent.,  the  franchise  value  itself  is  $11,500,  earning,  as  it  does, 
a profit  of  $921  per  annum. 

In  return  for  the  immunities  granted  this  concern,  the  public  receives  the 
service  of  telephones  for  its  city  officials,  a license  fee,  and  the  taxes  charged 
against  the  plant.  While  the  number  of  city  officials  using  telephones  is  not 
given,  it  would  appear  to  be  a liberal  estimate  to  give  the  number  at  5.  Rating 
the  ’ phones  at  the  business  rate  prevailing,  $21  per  annum,  the  total  for  the 
5 ’phones  would  be  $120.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  taxes  paid  by  the  plant, 
$12.91,  and  a license  fee  of  $10,  we  have  a total  of  $112.91  received  by  the  city  in 
consideration  of  the  franchise  granted.  The  account  between  the  city  granting 
the  franchise  and  the  plant  receiving  it  therefore  stands  about  as  follows : The 
city  receiving  $112.91  profit  per  annum  and  the  plant  $921  profit  per  annum  over 
and  above  its  ordinary  returns  on  its  investment,  a difference  of  $781.06  in  favor 
of  the  telephone  plant.  As  the  franchise  has  yet  18  years  to  run,  it  may  be  that 
before  its  termination  some  way  will  have  been  devised  whereby  the  profits  fol- 
lowing the  granting  of  a franchise  may  be  more  equally  divided  between  grantor 
and  grantee. 

Space  forbids  further  elaboration  here,  but  the  student  of  the  franchise  ques- 
tion will  have  no  trouble  in  developing  interesting  data  from  the  table  and 
analysis  above  shown. 


PART  IV. 

PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS. 


The  exhaustive  report  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  by  the  Kansas 
State  University  Geological  Survey  for  1897  forbids  more  than  a pass- 
ing glance  over  that  industry  in  this  report.  Yet  we  feel  justified  in 
giving  a short  summary  of  the  reports  made  to  this  Bureau  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  being  in  accord  with  the  interests  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Bureau. 

The  development  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  Kansas  has  been 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  the  usual  risks  accompanying  such 
enterprises  have,  in  a measure,  retarded  its  growth  and  development. 
Prospecting  for  oil  and  gas  began  as  early  as  1 860,  in  Miami  and  Linn 
counties,  when  a few  wells  were  drilled,  and  a small  quantity  of  oil 
and  gas  produced.  Lack  of  encouragement,  and  the  unstability  of 
political  conditions,  forced  the  promoters  to  abandon  their  effort,  and 
not  again  until  1871  and  1872  was  prospecting  done  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  seat  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  shifted  from  the 
Miami  fields  to  Allen  county  in  1873,  where  natural  gas  was  found  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry  seemed  to 
be  definitely  established.  Oil  and  gas  have  been  found  in  Linn,  Bour- 
bon, Allen,  Neosho,  Wilson,  Elk,  Montgomery  and  Chautauqua 
counties,  varying  in  depth  from  40Q  to  950  feet.  The  estimated  area 
of  oil  and  gas  fields  in  Kansas  is  about  8500  square  miles,  located  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  locations  of  gas  wells,  as  re- 
ported, are  grouped  as  follows:  Allen  county  has  29;  Linn  county,  6; 
Montgomery  county,  21  in  the  Coffeyville  field,  estimated  to  be  one- 
third  of  the  number  in  the  county;  Wilson,  12;  Neosho,  2;  Miami,  2 — 
making  a total  of  72  reported. 

Reports  received  by  this  Bureau  show  that  Allen  county  has  29 
gas  wells,  with  an  average  depth  of  900  feet.  The  estimated  output 
per  well  in  24  hours  is,  for  the  highest,  12,000,000  cubic  feet;  for  the 
lowest,  2,000,000  cubic  feet;  the  average  being  8,000,000  cubic  feet. 
The  pressure  averages  310  pounds  per  square  inch.  Eight  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  use  gas  as  a fuel.  A comparison  of  heat  units  of 
gas  with  coal  is  stated  to  be  20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  equal  to  one  ton 
of  best  bituminous  coal.  The  estimated  quantity  of  gas  in  the  Iola 
field  on  tap  for  consumption  is  100,000,000  cubic  feet  every  24  hours. 
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The  estimated  quantity  of  gas  consumed  in  Aden  county  per  24  hours 
is  10,000,000  cubic  feet.  Linn  county  reports  6 gas  wells,  with  an  av- 
erage depth  of  430  feet.  Montgomery  county  reports  21  gas  wells  in 
the  Coffeyville  field,  with  an  average  depth  of  900  feet.  The  above 
number  is  estimated  by  the  county  clerk  of  Montgomery  county  to  be 
one-third  the  number  of  wells  in  the  county,  no  reports  being  received 
from  the  other  fields.  The  average  output  for  this  field  is  3,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  24  hours.  The  pressure  is  350  pounds.  Twelve  manu- 
facturing concerns  use  gas  fuel.  The  ratio  of  heat  units  compared 
with  coal  is  20,000  cubic  feet  to  one  ton.  Cost  of  gas  for  fuel  for 
boilers,  furnaces,  etc.,  is  10  cents,  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Estimated 
quantity  of  gas  in  Coffeyville  field  on  tap  for  consumption  is  75.000,000 
cubic  feet  per  24  hours.  Wilson  county  reports  12  gas  wells,  with  an 
average  depth  of  about  875  feet.  Pressure  in  pounds,  275  (rock  pres- 
sure). Estimated  quantity  of  gas  consumed  every  24  hours,  175,000 
cubic  feet.  Cost  of  gas  for  fuel,  boilers,  furnace,  etc.,  $1  per  horse- 
power per  month. 

Five  different  wells,  located  in  four  counties,  furnish  city  lighting, 
statistics  regarding  which  will  be  found  in  table  No.  7,  part  II. 

The  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Iola  commercial  club, 
outlining  the  present  and  future  prospects  of  the  gas  industry  in  that 
field,  is  given  herewith,  and  will  be  found  interesting  to  investors: 

Iola,  Kan.,  January  6,  1898. 

Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Labor  Commissioner , Topeka: 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  January  4 addressed  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Harris,  and  concern- 
ing our  gas  supply,  has  been  handed  me  for  answer,  and  I herewith  respond  to 
to  your  questions  seriatim  : 

1.  There  are  thirteen  large  wells  in  our  vicinity. 

2.  The  average  depth  is  850  feet. 

3.  The  lowest  measured  output  is  three  million  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  high- 
est is  thirteen  million  cubic  feet  per  day.  Most  of  the  wells  afford  between  seven 
millions  and  eight  millions  daily. 

4.  The  rock  pressure  is  315  pounds. 

5.  Two  large  zinc  smelters,  one  large  brick  plant,  one  wood-working  factory, 
one  iron  foundry,  one  creamery,  two  grist  mills,  a cider  mill  and  a sorghum 
mill  are  now  using  gas  for  fuel. 

6.  Twenty  thousand  feet  of  gas  is  equivalent  in  heat  units  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

7.  Factories  employing  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  their  location  of 
great  advantage  to  the  town  may  obtain  their  fuel  and  a site  for  their  buildings 
free.  Smaller  concerns  of  no  special  public  benefit  may  receive  their  gas  at 
about  eight  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

8.  We  now  have  one  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  on  tap. 

9.  Analysis  of  the  gas  was  made  by  Professor  Haworth,  of  the  state  university, 

and  is  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  the  report  of  the  geological  survey,  issued 
two  years  ago.  I haven’t  the  volume  at  hand  and  remember  only  that  the  prin- 
cipal component  of  the  gas  is  water  gas.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Eastern  gas 
by  the  entire  absence  of  sulphur  in  any  form.  — 
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10.  The  estimated  quantity  of  gas  consumed  in  the  territory  every  twenty- 
four  hours  is  ten  million  cubic  feet. 

Manufacturers  in  the  gas  fields  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  have  been  forced  to  ad- 
mit recently  that  those  fields  are  rapidly  exhausting,  and  that  in  a very  short 
time  they  must  either  abandon  their  business  or  seek  another  location.  Recog- 
nizing this  necessity,  and  recognizing  also  that  Iola  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  gas  fields  yet  developed,  a number  of  these  gentlemen  have  al- 
ready entered  into  communications  with  the  Iola  commercial  club,  and  it  seems 
absolutely  certain  that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  a sufficient  number  of 
industries  will  be  located  at  this  place  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  state.  The  location  is  especially  attractive  to  the 
manufacturers  of  glass,  but  there  is  no  reason  wThy  any  industry  in  which  the 
cost  of  fuel  is  a considerable  item  of  expense  might  not  be  located  and  profitably 
operated  at  Iola.  Situated  at  the  crossing  of  two  competing  railroad  lines,  in 
easy  reach  of  the  iron  of  Missouri,  the  lumber  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  at 
the  very  gateway  of  a rich  and  great  unoccupied  consuming  territory,  there  is 
certainly  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bright  future  which  the  people  of  Iola 
predict  for  their  town  will  be  realized.  Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  F.  Scott, 

Secretary  Commercial  Club. 

A chemical  analysis  of  Kansas  gas  shows  it  to  be  superior  in  qual- 
ity when  compared  with  the  Eastern  gas.  The  following  tables,  pre- 
pared by  the  chemical  department  of  the  State  University  of  Kansas, 
show  the  percentage  of  composition  from  six  different  localities, 
and  are  therefore,  fairly  representative  : 


Table  I.—  Showing  chemical  composition  of  Kansas  natural  gas.  Expressed  in  per  cents. 


Components  of  Gas. 

Paola. 

Osawa- 

tomie. 

Iola. 

Cherry- 

vale. 

Coffey- 

ville. 

Inde- 

pendence. 

Hydrogen,  H 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Oxygen,  O 

0.45 

Trace. 

0.45 

0.22 

0.12 

Trace. 

Nitrogen,  N 

2.34 

0.60 

7.76 

5.94 

2.21 

3.28 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO  

1.57 

1.33 

1.23 

1.16 

0.91 

0.33 

Carbon  dioxide,  C02 

0.33 

0.22 

0.90 

0.22 

0.00 

0.44 

Ethylene  series,  C2H4,  etc  ..... 

0.11 

0.22 

0.00 

0.00 

0.35 

0.67 

Marsh  gas,  CH4 ' — 

95.20 

97.63 

89.66 

92.46 

96.41 

95.28 

The  following  is  a table  of  values  of  the  various  gas  fields  in  Kan- 
sas for  1897 : 


Table  II.—  Showing  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  during  1897  in  each  of  the  gas  fields  in 

Kansas. 


Locality. 

Value  of 
product. 

Locality. 

Value  of 
product. 

Tola  

$50,000 

30.000 

20.000 
15,000 
15,000 

Nfiodfisha  

$12,500 

10,000 

2,500 

500 

Coffeyville 

Osa  watomie 

TndepflnHftnc.fi 

Channtift 

Chflrrvvalfl 

Wvandottfi 

Paola 

Total 

$155,500 

Oil. — The  counties  having  oil-wells  are  reported  as  follows:  Allen, 
2;  Neosho,  10;  Wilson,  63;  Montgomery,  1;  Chautauqua,  2 — a total 
of  78.  The  companies  controlling  the  oil  interest  in  Kansas  seem  to 
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be  the  Forrest  Oil  Company  and  the  Palmer  Oil  Company.  The  re- 
port for  Wilson  county  on  the  63  oil-wells  shows  an  average  depth  of 
875  feet.  The  daily  output  is  given  as  131|  barrels  per  day.  The 
gravity  of  the  oil  in  this  county  is  given  as  16  to  34.  The  following 
table  indicates  products  and  values  for  a series  of  years: 


Table  III.— Production  of  petroleum  in  Kansas  from  1889  to  1897,  inclusive.  Figures  from 
1889  to  1896,  inclusive,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


Year.* 

Barrels. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Price  per 
barrel. 

Value. 

1889 .> 

500 

1,200 

1,400 

1894 

40.000 
44,430 

113,571 

90.000 

48  cts. 
64  “ 
63  “ 
60  “ 

$19,200  00 
28,435  20. 
71,549  73 
54,000  00 

1890 

1895 

1891 

1896 

1892 

1897 

1893 

18,000 

Totals 

*309,101 

*$182,504  93 

♦Estimated  value  of  product  from  1889  to  1893  (21,100  barrels)  is  $9,320  (included  iD  totals). 


PART  V. 

ZINC  AND  LEAD  INDUSTRY. 


Kansas,  with  all  her  manufacturing,  coal-mining,  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  industries,  has  another  industry  which  may  ho  longer  be 
classed  among  the  infant  enterprises  of  our  state.  In  zinc  and  lead 
products  Dame  Nature  has  provided  wonderful  stores  in  the  hidden 
depth  of  Mother  Earth  within  our  borders.  In  Cherokee  county,  lo- 
cated in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state,  lies  Galena  and  Empire 
City  mining  camp,  the  largest  zinc-producing  camp  in  the  world. 
Twelve  years  ago  mining  had  scarcely  begun:  to-day  the  camp  covers 
an  area  of  more  than  ten  square  miles,  and  produced  for  1897  an  av- 
erage weekly  output  in  ores  of  2,944,346  pounds  of  zinc  and  563,200 
pounds  of  lead,  with  a total  average  weekly  value  of  $39,134,  or  an  an- 
nual output  for  1897  of  151,106,000  pounds  of  zinc  and  29,286,450 
pounds  of  lead,  with  a total  value  of  $2,034,988,  an  increase  over  1896 
of  $183,150.27.  This  is  certainly  a phenomenal  showing,  and  very 
gratifying  to  the  people  of  that  district  and  our  state  at  large. 

The  Bureau  received  reports  from  twelve  of  the  largest  lead-  and 
zinc-mining  companies  operating  mines,  crushers,  separators,  and 
smelters,  including  the  Argentine  smelter,  of  Kansas  City  Kan., 
which  smelts  large  quantities  of  ore  from  outside  the  state.  Their 
reports  show  a total  investment  in  land,  machinery  and  buildings  of 
$3,593,720.  The  total  labor  cost  for  nine  plants  reporting  was  $379,- 
777.  The  total  cost  for  raw  material,  ores,  etc.,  purchased  was  $14,- 
859,194,  with  five  reporting.  The  total  value  of  products  manufactured, 
with  six  reporting,  is  $15,068,003.  The  total  amount  of  products 
manufactured  was,  for  six  reporting,  71,484  tons  ; 11,557,000  ounces  of 
silver ; 232,400  ounces  of  gold.  The  total  average  number  of  employees 
throughout  the  year,  for  nine  reporting,  was  818.  These  establish- 
ments pay  employees  weekly.  The  average  daily  wages  for  skilled 
labor,  with  eight  reporting,  was  $2.12,  and  an  average  of  $1.58  per  day 
for  unskilled  labor.  In  answering,  “What  specific  state  legislation 
would  be  beneficial  in  your  business  ?”  one  said,  “The  enactment  of  the 
Missouri  code  of  mining  laws  for  mining  lead  and  zinc  ore,  and  a law 
for  scale  and  boiler  inspection.”  Another  says : “ A law  regulating  land 
royalties  as  interest  on  money  is  regulated,  by  legal  enactment,  to 
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give  the  miner  a vested  interest  in  his  own  labor  in  sinking  shafts 
and  making  develpments  on  leased  land.” 

The  total  amount  of  zinc  spelter  (metallic  zinc)  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  1896  was  81,499  short  tons;  of  this  amount 
Kansas  produced,  in  1896,  20,759  short  tons,'  or  25.4  per  cent.  For 
the  first  six  months  for  1897  the  total  United  States  product  was  46,- 
903  short  tons,  and  assuming  that  the  latter  half  of  1897  would  equal 
the  output  of  the  first  six  months,  the  total  product  would  be  93,806 
short  tons;  of  this  amount  Kansas  produced,  in  1897, 33,443  short  tons, 
or  35.6  per  cent.,  which  shows  an  increase  of  the  Kansas  product  of 
1897  over  1896  of  12,684  short  tons,  or  61.1  per.  cent.  The  Kansas 
University  Geological  Survey  places  the  value  of  the  total  mining 
and  smelting  product  of  Kansas  at  $26,990,544,  or  3.55  per  cent,  of  the 
corresponding  United  States  product,  and  16.09  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Kansas  products  of  all  kinds. 

With  a desire  to  give  the  most  exhaustive  report  possible  to  zinc 
and  lead  interests,  the  Bureau  presents  herewith  illustrations  repre- 
senting steam  separator  and  jig  plants,  underground  workings,  and 
the  very  latest  map  of  the  entire  mining  district;  and  by  the  aid  of 
our  special  agent,  Mr.  Russel  Elliott,  we  are  able  to  present  a de- 
scriptive synopsis  of  the  operations,  methods  of  mining  and  treatment 
of  ores,  leases  of  land,  transportation  facilities,  and  in  fact  a review  of 
the  entire  mining  interest  of  the  district;  also  tables  showing  the  out- 
put by  months  for  zinc  and  lead,  and  their  values,  for  the  year  1897, 
and  a table  of  the  output  and  values  for  the  past  twelve  years.  The 
tables  and  review  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

Lead  and  Zinc  Mines  of  Cherokee  County,  Kansas. 

This  lead-  and  zinc-mining  district  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner 
of  the  state.  Take  a map  of  Kansas,  and  you  will  find  located  within  the  tri- 
angular point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  Spring  river  and  Shoal  creek  the 
cities  of  Galena  and  Empire  City,  around  which  are  located  the  largest  lead  and 
zinc  mines  in  the  world. 

Galena  and  Empire  City  are  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  a 
combined  population  of  about  14,000  inhabitants  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There 
is  more  money  paid  out  here  every  Saturday  evening  (which  is  pay-day),  and  its 
distribution  shared,  so  to  say,  share  and  share  alike,  of  any  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  of  equal  size  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

It  seems  that  these  twin  cities  have  practically  solved  one  of  the  greater  social 
problems  of  the  day,  viz.,  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor. 

What  produces  these  conditions?  All  is  due  to  the  inexhaustible  deposits  of 
lead  and  zinc  ores  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  150  feet  or  more,  enabling  men 
who  are  willing  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  push,  sometimes  with  lit- 
tle capital,  to  make  in  a comparatively  short  period  of  time  a competency. 

It  is  the  rule  that  the  miner  who  operates  the  mines  shares  is  the  profit  of 
the  output.  Industrious  men  of  moral  and  social  character  and  habits  are  bound 
to  succeed  here.  Want  and  misery  in  any  form  ought  to  be  unknown  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  work. 

Method  of  Mining. — The  methods  of  mining  here  are  those  in  use  all  over 
the  district.  The  landowner  who  has  unprospected  and  unproven  land  will  test 
it  by  drill  or  by  sinking  shafts ; after  ore  is  found  he  then  divides  his  land  into 
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Table  I.— Showing  output  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  at  Galena  and  Empire  City,  Cherokee  county, 
Kansas,  for  the  year  1897,  compared  with  that  of  1896. 


Months. 

Pounds 
of  zinc. 

Value. 

Pounds 
of  lead. 

Value. 

Total  value. 

January 

February  

M arch 

April 

May 

June I 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total,  1897 

Total,  1896 

Increase 

9,760,000 

12.310.000 

13.680.000 

12.660.000 

13.920.000 

10.340.000 

12.720.000 

11.640.000 

12.190.000 

15.530.000 

13.196.000 

13.160.000 

$79,908  92 
110,342  55 
123,904  03 
111,953  16 
130,575  50 
98,972  78 
138,460  12 
105,490  99 
112,596  50 
138,517  69 
128,766  39 
139,773  01 

2,026,880 

4,665,740 

2,647,560 

2,451,060 

3,069,470 

1,813,360 

2,155,610 

1,740,130 

1,931,820 

3,017,390 

2,029,090 

1,738,340 

$32,430  08 
81,650  45 
48,317  97 
44,731  84 
60,775  50 
37,627  22 
48,177  88 
40,371  01 
52,545  50 
80,564  31 
47,683  61 
40,850  99 

$112,339  00 
191,993  CO 
172,222  OO 
156,685  00 
191,351  00 
136,600  00 
186,638  00 
145,862  00 
165,142  00 
219,082  00 
176,450  00 
180,624  00 

151,106,000 

124,464,150 

26,641,850 

$1,419,261  64 
1,401,307  83 
17,953  81 

29,286,450 

28,123,170 

1,163,280 

$615,726,36 
450,529  90 
165,196  46 

$2,034,988  00 
1,851,837  73 
183,150  27 

Table  II.—  Shownig  output  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  at  Galena  and  Empire  City,  Cherokee  county,, 

Kansas,  1886  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Pounds 
of  zinc. 

Value. 

Pounds 
of  lead. 

Value. 

Total 

value. 

1886 

63,536,000 

$587,708  00 

5,954,284 

$174,766  38 

$762,474  38 

1887 

65,590,000 

623,105  00 

6,152,380 

161,499  98 

784,604  98 

1888 

66,782,000 

701,211  00 

5,248,000 

81,344  00 

782,555  00 

1889 

65,900,000 

790,800  00 

7,985,000 

183,655  00 

974,455  00 

1890 

43,350,000 

498,525  00 

8,347,926 

176,176  28 

674,701  28 

1891 

41,282,000 

454,102  00 

7,204,420 

182,271  83 

636,373  83 

1892 

47,622,000 

476,237  78 

14,376,340 

301,903  14 

778,140  92 

1893 

50,056,000 

471,789  00 

10,279,180 

195,314  42 

667,103  42 

1894 

57,340,000 

490,257  00 

11,634,980 

195,794  66 

686,051  66- 

1895 

82,464,000 

812,792  00 

25,075,290 

482,548  75 

1,295,340  75 

1896 

124,464,150 

1,401,307  83 

28,123,170 

450,529  90 

1,851,837  73 

1897 

151,106,000 

1,419,261  64 

29,294,450 

615,726  36 

2,034,988  00 

Totals 

859,492,150 

$8,727,096  25 

159,675,420 

$3,201,530  70 

$11,928,626  95 

[ As  we  go  to  press,  the  following  statement  is  made  public  for  the  output  of  the  Galena  dis- 
trict for  the  week  ending  July  9,  1898:  2,619,650  pounds  of  zinc,  333,000  pounds  of  lead,  having  a 
total  value  of  $40,551;  and  a total  output,  from  January  1 to  July  16,  1898,  of  83,058,530  pounds  of 
zinc,  9,880,180  pounds  of  lead,  with  a total  value  for  the  six  months’  output  of  $1,185,626.  This  , 
shows  the  Galena  camp  as  one  of  the  twelve  camps  in  the  Kansas-Missouri  mining  district  pro- 
ducing over  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  district.  — Commissioner.] 


mining  lots  165  x 165  or  200  x 200  feet.  These  lots  are  then  leased  to  individual  , 
miners  who  develop  them  at  their  own  expense,  paying  the  owner  a fixed  royalty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  zinc  ore  and  about  3314  per  cent,  on  lead  ore  when  sold. 

Again,  the  landowner  leases  his  land  in  tracts  of  ten,  twenty  or  forty  or  morn 
acres,  on  a royalty  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  the  lessee  prospects  the 
land  at  his  own  expense,  and  upon  finding  ore  he  divides  his  tract  into  lots  as 
before  stated,  and  subleases  to  miners  on  a royalty  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  all  mineral  raised  and  sold;  out  of  this  he  pays  the  landowner  the 
royalty  as  provided  by  lease. 

All  miners,  or  most  of  them,  are  ambitious  to  become  mine  owners  — “jack 
and  lead  kings” — and  as  soon  as  they  can  get  sufficient  funds  together  by 
working  for  wages  so  as  to  furnish  a grub-stake,  they  club  together^two,  three, 
or  more  — lease  one  or  two  lots,  and  try  their  luck  jointly;  or,  they  will  find  some 
one  who  has  sufficient  money  to  purchase  the  necessary  tools,  powder,  etc.,  and 
against  this  they  will  put  in  as  capital  their  experience  and  muscle,  lease  some 
lots,  and  work  on  shares,  using  a windlass  or  horse  hoister  at  first  and  gradu- 
ally working  up  as  their  “turn-in”  increases,  until  they  have  an  up-to-date 
steam  crusher  and  jig  plant,  turning  out  their  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
free  ore  per  week.  Many  men  who  have  started  in  this  way,  working  with  pick, 
shovel,  and  hand  windlass,  have  gradually  accumulated  fortunes. 

However,  the  primitive  mode  of  mining  heretofore  in  vogue  in  this  district  is 
fast  passing  away.  Capital  is  being  attracted,  and  larger  tracts  are  in  demand ; 
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old  mines  once  abandoned  are  being  reopened ; the  landowner  prefers  to  lease 
rather  than  sell. 

Therefore,  when  a lease  is  obtained  the  parties  begin  drilling,  which  costs  at 
the  present  time  about  one  dollar  per  foot.  When  the  drill  shows  ore  a shaft  is 
sunk  to  the  ore  body  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a pump,  and  a crushing 
plant  is  erected,  the  plant  consisting  of  a boiler,  engine,  crush  rolls,  pump,  hoister, 
and  jigs.  Such  plant  can  be  erected  for  from  $3000  to  $5000,  so  that  an  outlay 
of  say  $5000  to  $8000  will  secure  the  land,  a mine  opened,  and  a plant  ready  for 
operation. 

The  ore  when  mined  is  hoisted  and  conveyed  over  an  elevated  track  from  the 
shaft  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  dumped  and  shoveled  into  a crusher,  from  which  it 
passes  through  rolls  without  previous  treatment.  From  the  rolls  it  is  conveyed 
to  a series  of  jig  sieves,  which  are  kept  in  rapid  motion,  while  a constant  stream 
of  water  flows  through  them,  the  ore  being  carried  to  the  bottom  by  gravity, 
while  the  waste  and  foreign  matter  is  washed  to  the  dump  pile.  There  jigs  are 
tapped  at  the  bottom  at  intervals  and  the  clean  ore  is  removed  and  taken  to  the 
bins,  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  separating  during  the  jigging  process. 

The  ore  produced  in  this  district  is  purchased  at  the  mines  by  the  agent  or 
buyer  of  the  different  smelters.  The  zinc  ore  is  shipped  to  the  zinc  smelters  at 
Pittsburg,  Weir  City,  and  Iola,  Kan.,  Joplin,  Nevada,  and  Carondelet,  Mo.;  La 
Salle,  Peru,  and  Collinsville,  111.,  some  to  Indiana,  and  some  exported. 

The  lead  ore,  except  what  is  used  by  the  home  smelters  and  Joplin,  is  shipped 
to  lead  smelters  in  the  East,  West,  and  Northwest. 

Leases. — The  state  of  Kansas  has  no  laws  governing  lead  and  zinc  mining, 
the  laws  in  relation  to  coal  mines  not  being  applicable  to  lead  and  zinc  mines; 
however,  the  miners,  through  custom,  have  laws  of  their  own,  which  are  in  most 
cases  religiously  carried  out  whether  a written  lease  is  given  or  not.  The  usual 
requirements  of  a lease  are  that  the  land  leased  is  for  mining  purposes  only,  for  a 
term  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  stipulating  the  amount  of  roy- 
alty to  be  paid,  time  of  payment,  and  where ; that  work  shall  be  commenced  im- 
mediately (or  at  a certain  time  mentioned)  and  carried  on  continuously  in 
a workman-  and  miner-like  manner,  without  intermission  for  a greater  period  than 
ten  days  at  any  one  time,  without  permission  given  in  writing,  or  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  other  unavoidable  delays ; a failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
subjects  it  to  forfeiture,  at  the  option  of  the  lessor. 

The  Future. — The  output  of  the  mines  surrounding  Galena  and  Empire  City, 
as  shown  by  the  tables  herewith,  is  phenomenal.  From  town  lots  the  area  has 
spread  until  it  now  covers  ten  or  more  square  miles,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  Rev.  John  Bennett,  B.  D.,  on  the  geology  of  Kansas,  says:  “What  is  the 
extent  of  the  mineral  deposits?  This  question,  like  many  others  pertaining  to 
mining,  might  have  a smattering  of  uncertainty  in  the  answer  (for  if  any  living 
man  could  point  with  accuracy  to  the  identical  spot  where  ore  beds  could  be 
found,  the  world  to  a man  would  seek  his  services).  But  we  would  answer  that 
on  every  section  of  land  in  this  little  southeast  corner  of  Kansas  it  may  be  looked 
for,  and  what  is  more,  this  minute  spot  of  earth  seems  to  be  near  the  center  of 
the  disturbed  ancient  seashore,  which  extended  from  Carthage,  in  Missouri,  to 
the  Wyandotte  nation,  in  the  Indian  territory.  Mining  is  only  in  its  infancy 
here ; when  the  icy  glacier  of  death  has  swept  us  into  the  grand  moraine  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns,  the  pick  and  the  shovel  of  the  miner  will  be  un- 
earthing the  glittering  ores  and  revealing  the  wonders  of  long-buried  ages.” 

Transportation  Facilities. — Galena  and  Empire  City  are  well  supplied  with 
transportation  facilities,  being  connected  by  first-class  passenger  service  every 
half  hour  with  Joplin,  Webb  City,  Carterville,  and  Carthage,  Mo.,  both  by 
electric  and  steam  railway. 

Galena  has  two  banks,  Galena  National  and  Citizens,  good,  solid,  substantial 
institutions.  It  has  an  electric-light  plant,  water-works,  and  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  buildings,  sidewalks,  etc. 

Bradstreet,  in  his  report  about  one  year  ago,  said  that  “Galena,  Kan.,  and 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  are  the  two  most  prosperous  towns  in  proportion  to  their 
size  in  the  United  States.”  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  Galena  to-day. 
Empire  City  is  also  a flourishing  town.  GALENA  MINING  BUREAU. 

Russell  Elliott,  Secretary 


PART  VI. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 


While  Kansas  is  not  distinctively  a manufacturing  state,  still  her 
industrial  interests  have  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  legislature  to  attempt  to  clothe  this  department  with  the  power  to 
collect  statistics  concerning  them.  The  authority  under  which  this 
Bureau  operates  in  the  collection  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  sta- 
tistics is  vested  in  sections  3 and  4 of  chapter  72,  General  Statutes  of 
1897,  and  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Bureau  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and 
present  in  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  biennially  transmitted  to 
the  legislature,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  in  the  state,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, social,  educational  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to 
th c permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  take  and  preserve  testimony, 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  administer  the  same;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  may,  under  proper  restriction,  enter  any  public  institution  of  the  state, 
and  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mine.  The  Commissioner  may  also  furnish  and 
deliver  a written  or  printed  list  of  interrogatories  to  any  person,  company,  or  the 
proper  officer  of  any  corporation,  and  require  full  and  complete  answers  to  be 
made  thereto,  and  returned  under  oath  ; and  if  any  person  who  may  be  sworn  to 
give  testimony  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  answer  any  question  propounded  to 
him  concerning  the  subject  of  such  examination,  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  if  any 
person  to  whom  a written  or  printed  list  of  interrogatories  has  been  furnished  by 
said  Commissioner  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fully  answer  and  return  the  same 
under  oath,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  before  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  in  a sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  present  law  under  which  this 
Bureau  has  endeavored  to  make  collection  of  the  statistics  contem- 
plated by  the  legislature  in  the  creation  of  this  department  is  not 
sufficiently  clear,  complete  or  mandatory  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Many  obstacles  in  the  collection  of  the 
desired  information  are  met  which  the  Bureau  cannot  possibly  over- 
come with  the  limited  legal  scope  and  authority  it  now  has.  For 
example,  many  manufacturing  concerns  doing  business  in  this  state 
are  incorporated  in  other  states,  and  refuse  to  give  the  information 

(132) 
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asked  for,  giving  as  a reason  that  such  concerns  were  not  contemplated 
in  the  law  creating  this  Bureau.  Great  difficulty  is  also  found  in 
the  collection  of  manufacturing  statistics  from  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness year  for  most  manufacturers  begins  January  1 and  ends  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  data  for  the  entire  year  must  be  necessarily  obtained 
after  the  close  of  their  business  year,  which  fact  necessitates  waiting 
until  after  January  1 before  attempting  to  obtain  statistics  of  this 
nature.  As  the  law  further  contemplates  the  completion  and  publi- 
cation of  this  report  about  March  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limited 
time  intervening  will  not  permit  of  the  collection  of  the  statistics 
desired.  The  various  difficulties  with  which  the  Commissioners  of 
this  Bureau  have  contended  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  may  be  largely  avoided  by  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  recommendations  made  elsewhere  concerning  the  law 
governing  this  Bureau  as  a whole. 

The  investigation  this  year  was  based  on  the  following  schedule  : 

(1)  Name  of  establishment.  (2)  City  or  town  — county.  (3)  Nature  of  business 
or  enterprise  engaged  in.  (4)  Date  of  establishment.  (4a)  Date  of  coming  under 
present  ownerships  control  if  under  former  control.  (5)  Total  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  business,  including  buildings,  ground,  machinery,  etc.  (6) 
Amount  of  repairs.  (6a)  Rent.  (66)  Taxes.  (6c)  Insurance  for  1897.  (7)  Amount 
of  assessed  valuation  for  1897  : Real.  (7a)  Persenal.  (76)  Total.  (8)  Total  esti- 
mated true  value  of  the  plant  at  present  time.  [This  maybe  obtained  by  de- 
ducting the  actual  operating  expenses  from  the  total  receipts  for  1897,  and  con- 
sidering the  remainder  as  5 per  cent,  of  the  true  value,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
estimate.]  (9)  Total  cost  for  labor  in  operation  of  plant  for  1897.  (10)  Total  cost 

of  raw  material  used  during  1897.  (11)  Amount  of  products  manufactured  in 

1897,  stated  in  units  of  manufacture,  dozens,  tons,  gallons,  pounds,  etc.  (12)  Total 
value  of  products  manufactured  during  1897.  (13)  Give  per  cent,  of  increase  or 

decrease  of  total  production  of  plant  as  compared  with  1896 : Increase.  (13a) 
Decrease.  (14)  Principal  market  for  your  product:  Per  cent,  in  Kansas.  (14a) 
Per  cent,  in  other  states.  (146)  Per  cent,  export.  (15)  Has  selling  price  of 
product  increased  or  decreased  as  compared  with  1893?  Increased  per  cent. 
(15a)  Decreased  per  cent.  (16)  Is  the  change  in  selling  prices  due  to  freight-rates? 
(16a)  Improved  machinery?  (166)  Cost  of  raw  material?  (16c)  Or  increased  or 
decreased  cost  of  labor?  (17)  Average  number  of  employees  throughout  the  year: 
Male.  (17a)  Female.  (176)  Total.  (18)  Number  employed  under  14  years  of 
age:  Male.  (18a)  Female.  (186)  Total.  (19)  Are  employees  paid  weekly,  bi- 
weekly or  monthly?  (20)  Average  annual  earnings  of  employees:  Male.  (20a) 
Female.  (206)  Total  average.  (21)  Average  daily  wages  for  skilled  labor  : Male. 
(21a)  Female.  (22)  Average  daily  wages  for  ordinary  labor : Male.  (22a)  Fe- 
male. (23)  Have  there  been  any  strikes,  lockouts  or  boycotts  among  your  em- 
ployees during  1897?  (23a)  If  any,  give  cause.  (236)  How  settled.  (24)  Give  per 
cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  employees  during  1897  as  com- 
pared with  1896:  Increase.  (24a)  Decrease.  (25)  How  many  months  has  your 
plant  been  in  operation  during  1897?  (26)  What  was  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of 
product  during  1897?  [Illustration  : Cost  of  coal  per  ton,  cigars  per  thousand, 
per  pound,  gallon,  etc.]  (27)  Do  you  favor  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  es- 
tablished by  law?  (27a)  What  changed  conditions  would  its  adoption  necessitate 
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in  your  line  of  business?  (28)  To  what  extent  do  the  products  of  convict  labor 
compete  with  your  trade  (per  cent.)?  (28a)  From  a commercial  standpoint,  is 
such  competition  natural  and  fair?  (29)  Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance  and 
reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?  (30)  What  specific 
state  legislation  would  be  beneficial  to  your  business?  (31)  Do  you  consider  the 
work  of  this  Bureau,  in  its  collection  and  dissemination  of  “ statistical  details  re- 
lating to  all  departments  of  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  in  the  state,  especially 
in  their  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  produc- 
tive industries  of  the  state,”  of  sufficient  benefit  and'importance  to  the  people  of 
this  state  to  demand  its  continuance  and  support?  (32)  General  remarks. 

While  the  above  schedule  is  not  adapted  to  all  the  industries  in 
certain  details,  it  was  necessary  to  formulate  the  schedule  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  apply  generally  to  all  the  industries,  in  order  to  econo- 
mize, both  in  space  in  the  report  and  in  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  work. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  3000  manufacturing  and  industrial 
concerns  were  obtained  from  the  mayors  of  the  various  cities  of  the 
state  and  otherwise,  to  whom  schedules  were  sent,  of  which  number 
750  were  returned  to  this  office,  and  390  of  them  were  sufficiently 
complete  to  admit  of  tabulation,  and  the  data  contained  in  them 
are  found  in  the  tables  and  analyses  following.  It  is  impossible 
under  the  present  method  of  obtaining  manufacturing  and  industrial 
statistics  to  secure  a full  and  complete  statistical  history  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  state.  The  experience  of  the  department  this  year 
verifies  the  conclusions  of  former  Commissioners,  that  this  informa- 
tion may  be  best  obtained  by  special  agents  rather  than  through  the 
mails.  Many  owners  or  operators  of  different  manufacturing  con- 
cerns either  refuse  or  fail  to  fill  out  schedules  complete  or  to  return 
them  at  all,  a defect  which  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  present  law. 
Many  persons  also,  with  the  best  of  intentions  toward  the  depart- 
ment, who  are  really  desirous  of  aiding  in  gathering  these  statistics, 
omitted  from  their  schedules  items  considered  unimportant  by  them, 
but  which  detract  from  the  value  of  the  report  as  a whole.  For  that 
and  other  reasons  no  particular  industry  has  been  covered  for  the 
past  year  complete  in  all  its  details,  but  a showing  is  made  covering 
390  different  concerns,  located  in  sixty-five  counties  of  the  state,  that 
is  fairly  representative  of  some  industries. 

As  special  efforts  have  been  made  this  year  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  and  as  it  was  possible  to  secure  record  evidence  of  the 
taxes  and  assessed  valuation  of  the  industries  inquired  into,  and  for 
the  reason  that  many  concerns  failed  to  answer  this  question,  a blank 
was  sent  to  the  county  clerks  asking  for  the  assessed  valuation,  real, 
personal,  and  total,  the  levy  in  mills,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  of  each 
concern,  from  which  corrections  and  verifications  were  made,  enabling 
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the  Commissioner  to  present  absolute  and  verified  information  with 
reference  to  assessed  valuation  and  taxes  for  the  various  concerns. 
Deductions  and  comparisons  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  table 
XI,  part  I. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  schedule  sent  to 
the  operators  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns,  who  are  of 
course  employers  of  labor,  will  be  found  questions  which  give  the 
employer  the  opportunity  to  express  himself  on  the  eight-hour  work- 
day, the  convict-labor  problem,  and  other  questions  economic  and 
sociological  in  their  nature,  and  which  have  heretofore  in  the  history 
of  this  department  been  confined  to  the  schedules  sent  to  wage-earn- 
ers only.  It  will  be  further  noted  that  opportunity  is  given  for  an 
expression  as  to  what  specific  state  legislation  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  business  engaged  in.  This  question  has  been  almost  universally 
answered,  and  the  attention  of  the  legislator  is  specially  called  to  the 
various  ideas  and  suggestions  therein  made.  The  right  of  the  in- 
vestor of  capital  and  the  employer  of  labor  to  be  given  opportunity  of 
expression  through  this  department  is  believed  and  conceded,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  present  a concensus  of  the  legislation  they  desire.  The 
student  and  legislator  will  note  that  some  industries  are  a unit  in  de- 
manding certain  legislation,  while  in  other  industries  there  seems  to 
be  no  well-defined  course  of  action  along  this  line. 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 

Per  cent.  ® 

exported Z 

Per  cent,  in 
other  states. . . — 

Per  cent,  in  <* 

Kansas * 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
ing continuance  of  ^ 
Labor  Bureau 

Per  cent,  of  trade 
affected  by  convict  £ 
labor 

In  favor  of  eight-hour 
work-day  established 
by  law 

Labor  cost,  1897 § 

Months  operated  is 

during  1897 


Per  cent.  inc.  or  dec. 
of  wages  in  1897, 
compared  with  1896 
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MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 

Per  cent.  « 

exported Z 

Per  cent,  in  < 

other  states  . . Z 

o 

;o 

8*^8  : 

*°8 

Per  cent,  in 
Kansas * 
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Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  of  product 
com  pared  with  1896. . 
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Total  value  of  product.  2 
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Total  product,  dozen  . . 
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oo 
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79,200 
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Total  paid  for  raw  © 

material * 
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$9,225 
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Estimated  true  value  _ 
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VALUATION. 

Total g 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
ing continuance  of 
Labor  Bureau 

Per  cent,  of  trade 
affected  by  convict  » 
labor 

In  favor  of  eight-hour 
work-day  established 
by  law 

Labor  cost,  1897 ^ 
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MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 

Per  cent.  « 

exported » 

Per  cent,  in  ^ 

other  states...  h 
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compared  with  1896.. 
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i.  Ill  (concluded). — Brick  Manufacturers.  [See  Analysis,  pp.  142-145. 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
ing continuance  of  ^ 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 

Per  cent.  » 
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IV  ( concluded ). — Carriage  and  Wagon  Manufacturing  and  Repairing.  [See  Analysis,  pp.  145-146. 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
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With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  labor  for  1897  is  $10,255, 
averaging  $2563  per  plant.  The  total  number  of  employees  is,  males  26,  females 
1,  total  27.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  employees  is  $405,  based  on  the  19 
male  employees,  three  plants  reporting.  The  total  annual  earnings  averages  $379, 
27  employees  reported  upon,  four  plants  reporting.  The  average  daily  wages  for 
skilled  labor  is  $2.08  per  plant,  three  plants  reporting;  for  ordinary  labor  $1  per 
day,  three  plants  reporting.  No  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles  are  reported,  and 
all  the  plants  were  run  full  time  during  the  year. 

The  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1897  is  $9200,  an  average  of  $2300 
per  plant.  The  amount  of  product  is  not  shown.  With  three  plants  reporting, 
the  total  value  of  product  manufactured  during  1897  is  $22,600,  or  an  average  of 
$7533  per  plant.  With  two  plants  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896  increased 
production  is  shown.  The  principal  market  for  product  is  found  in  Kansas. 

With  two  reporting,  one  favors  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work- 
day, No.  3 giving  as  his  reason,  “Room  for  more  employees.”  No.  4 opposing, 
giving  as  his  reason,  “ Advance  prices  and  destroy  competition.” 

Competition  by  convict  labor  is  reported  in  one  instance,  and  the  labor  of  the 
convict  should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  No.  3,  “Improving  public  roads.” 
No.  4. — “Articles  should  be  sold  at  full  market  price.” 

With  three  reporting,  all  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  $22,000. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information  on  Table  V.— Reports 
were  received  from  five  plants  engaged  in  the  manufactnre  of  cement  and  plaster, 
located  in  four  counties  in  the  state,  and  with  four  plants  reporting,  the  total 
capital  invested  is  $130,000,  or  an  average  of  $32,500  per  plant.  In  addition,  one 
plant  reports  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  not  included  in  the  above 
total.  The  average  annual  expense  for  repairs  is  $626,  four  reporting;  for  rent 
$550,  two  reporting;  taxes  $119.06,  five  reporting;  insurance  $236.31,  four  report- 
ing. In  four  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are 
shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $130,000,  and  the  amount  of  assessed 
valuation  is  $11,096;  or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  8.5  per  cent, 
of  its  capital  invested,  a basis  of  assessment  91.5  per  cent,  less  than  contemplated 
by  law.  In  three  instances  both  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  plants  at  the  present  time  are  shown ; the  amount  of  Capital  being 
$100,000,  and  the  estimated  value  $90,000,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested, 
showing  a depreciation  of  10  per  cent.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the 
total  cost  for  labor  in  the  operation  of  these  plants  for  1897  is  $27,387,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $5477  per  plant;  the  total  number  of  employees  is,  males  57;  females  2; 
total  59.  As  none  of  the  plants  were  operated  full  time  the  average  earnings  of 
employees  is  not  shown ; with  four  plants  reporting,  the  average  daily  wages  for 
skilled  labor  is  $2.18  per  plant;  for  ordinary  labor  $1.31  per  plant.  No  strikes  or 
labor  troubles  are  reported,  and  the  labor  cost  ranges  from  $1.29  to  $3.50  per  ton. 

The  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1897  is  $17,208,  averaging  $3741  per 
plant.  The  total  product  is  24,256  tons,  averaging  4851  per  plant,  with  the  whole 
number  reporting.  The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  1897  is  $67,144, 
averaging  $13,434  per  plant,  the  whole  number  reporting.  With  three  reporting, 
one  reports  an  increased  product  as  compared  with  1896,  and  two  decreased. 
With  the  whole  number  reporting,  11  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  marketed  in 
Kansas,  and  89  per  cent,  in  other  states.  With  three  reporting,  the  selling  price 
of  product  as  compared  with  1896  has  decreased  in  every  instance,  the  reason  for 
the  decrease  given  by  No.  2,  “Competition.”  Nos.  3 and  5.  — “Due  to  freight- 
rates  and  cost  of  raw  material.  ” 

With  the  whole  number  reporting,  two  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal 
eight-hour  work-day  and  three  oppose  it,  and  of  those  favoring  it,  No.  1 gives  as 
his  reason,  “It  would  raise  the  price  of  manufactured  product.  ” 

Of  those  opposing  it,  the  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  and  the  reasons 
given  are:  No.  3. — “It  would  not  be  practical  in  our  line  of  business.  ” No.  4. 
— “ It  would  increase  cost  of  manufacturing.  ” No.  5.  — “ It  would  decrease  our 
output  two-fifths  daily;  after  filling  kettles,  until  they  are  ready  to  take  off,  time 
varies  for  each  kettle  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  hours ; we  fill  kettles  three 
times  daily,  to  come  off  in  10  or  12  hours.  ” 

No  competition  by  convict  labor  is  reported,  and  the  labor  of  the  convict 
should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  No.  2, “On  state  account.”  No.  3. — “Mac- 
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adamizing  highways  of  the  state,  and  in  other  ways  making  improvements  that 
cannot  be  afforded  now,  and  that  would  decrease  our  taxation.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested : No.  3. — 
“Tariff  on  gypsum,  so  we  can  compete  with  Nova  Scotia.”  No.  4. — “A  law, 
with  proper  penalty,  against  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts.”  No.  5.— “Equali- 
zation of  freight-rates  and  a strict  enforcement  of  distance  tariff.” 

With  two  reporting,  one  favors  and  one  opposes  the  continuance  and  support 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  representing  $30,000  capital  invested,  both  for  and  against. 

General  Remarks  : No.  5. — “ The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with 
is  the  fact  that  the  distance-tariff  law  is  not  in  force;  for  instance,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  gets  into  St.  Louis  for  three  cents  less  than  Blue  Rapids  does,  while  the 
distance  is  greater.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VI. — Reports  were 
received  from  twenty-six  cigar-manufacturing  plants,  located  in  twenty-one 
counties  in  the  state,  having  a total  capital  invested  of  $43,000,  averaging  $1653 
per  plant.  The  average  annual  expense  for  repairs  is  $171,  five  reporting ; rent 
$103,  eighteen  reporting;  taxes  $20.97,  nineteen  reporting;  insurance  $24.34,  four- 
teen reporting. 

In  twenty  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are 
shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $27,250,  and  the  assessed  valuation 
$5,497 ; or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  21.7  per  cent  of  its  capital 
invested,  or  on  a basis  of  assessment  78.3  less  than  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  nineteen  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  true  value  of 
the  plants  at  present  time  are  given,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $17,800, 
and  the  estimated  true  value  $22,763,  being  127.8  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested, 
or  an  appreciation  of  27.8  per  cent. 

With  twenty-seven  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  labor  in  1897  was  $24,938,  or 
$1187  per  plant.  The  total  number  of  employes  is,  males  70,  females  17,  total 
87,  twenty-three  plants  reporting.  The  average  annual  earnings  is  $342,  based  op 
sixty-three  employees  reported  by  sixteen  plants.  The  average  daily  wages  per 
plant  is  $1.99  for  skilled  labor,  fifteen  plants  reporting ; for  ordinary  labor  79  cents, 
nine  plants  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  weekly,  twenty-three 
reporting,  and  no  strikes  or  labor  troubles  are  reported.  As  compared  with  1896, 
an  increase  in  wage  rate  is  reported  in  two  instances  and  a decrease  in  two 
instances.  Average  length  of  time  plants  were  operated  during  1897, 11.5  months, 
twenty-four  reporting.  The  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product — 1000  cigars — aver- 
ages $9.68  per  1000,  sixteen  plants  reporting;  the  labor  cost  of  product  per  1000 
ranges  from  $6  to  $11.56. 

With  nineteen  reporting,  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1897  is 
$29,994,  or  an  average  of  $1578  per  plant.  The  total  amount  of  products  manu- 
factured during  1897  is  2.648,214  cigars,  averaging  126,105  cigars  per  plant, 
twenty-one  reporting.  The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  during  1897  is 
$119,642,  averaging  $4785,  twenty-five  plants  reporting.  With  twelve  plants  re- 
porting, as  compared  with  1896  eleven  report  increased  production  and  one  de- 
creased. With  twenty-four  plants  reporting,  sixteen  market  their  entire  product 
- in  Kansas,  and  eight  plants  market  84  per  cent,  of  their  output  in  Kansas,  16 
per  cent,  of  the  product  of  eight  plants  being  marketed  in  other  states.  As  com- 
pared with  1896,  the  selling  price  of  product  is  reported  increased  in  three 
instances  and  decreased  in  one  instance,  the  change  in  selling  price  being  due, 
in  one  instance  to  cost  of  improved  machinery,  in  four  instances  to  cost  of  raw 
material,  and  No.  13  says,  “Too  low  labor  in  the  East  and  high  tariff  on  wrap- 
pers.” 

With  twenty-three  reporting,  twenty  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight- 
hour  work-day  established  by  law,  and  three  oppose  it;  and  the  changes  neces- 
sitated by  its  adoption,  in  the  opinion  of  those  favoring  it,  are:  Nos.  2,  4,  5, 10, 
14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  23,  and  25. — “None.”  Nos.  12,  17,  and  19. — “It  would  give  em- 
ployment to  more  men.”  Of  those  opposing  it : No.  1. — “ We  could  n’t  stand  it.” 
No.  6. — “Employment  of  more  help.” 

Competition  by  convict  labor  is  reported  in  four  instances,  ranging  in  extent 
from  5 to  50  per  cent,  of  their  output,  and  replying  to  the  inquiry,  “From  a 
commercial  standpoint,  is  such  competition  natural  and  fair?”  No.  6 states 
“Yes.”  No.  16.— “Think  not;  it  seems  to  me  entirely  unfair,  as  it  hurts  the 
business  men  as  well  as  the  laborer.”  No.  19. — “If  their  goods  are  sold  here  it 
is  at  one  third  less  than  the  union  price.”  The  labor  of  the  convict  should  be 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 

Per  cent. 
exported Z 

1/50  • • • 

CO  03  • • • • Cl  r— I 

• • • • tr-  X 

• 03  X) 

• IO 

Per  cent,  in  < 

other  states  . . Z 

ooosiflooairtoo^oooso^o 
oo^05c-x>05  05c-05coc-o3  05  05  05t-oo 

00t^0X)0 
05  05  05  05  t—  CO 

• os  — 

• o 

Per  cent,  in  ^ 

Kansas ^ 

OOMOiflN 

• ■'f© 

• • ej 

• 0° 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  of  product 
compared  with  1896.. 

< 

M 

pH 
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03  tH  -i-H  • 

•iflOOifl  • 03  O 
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IT-  05  03 
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-HhHhH  ’ f—J  • HH 

jflHHfl  :hh 
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1. 10 
D.  2 
12 

Total  value  of  product. 

$12,000 

19,800 

34,400 

6,900 

205.000 
27,450 
15,791 

1,922 

63,777 

101,045 

10,758 

50.000 
30,750 

5,845 

136,538 

134.000 
4,353 

16.000 

800 

120.000 
24,206 

GO 

Total  product,  ^ 

Number  pounds H 

80,000 

100,000 

275,994 

192.000 
36,000 

1,213,000 

183.000 
82,260 

408,218 

659,907 

60,000 

270.000 

170.000 
42,068 

853,753 

515.000 

^ -CV1COOO 
O -03  OiO 

6,121,830 

291,515 

21 

Total  paid  for  raw  © 

material * 

$10,000 

15,000 

30,377 

26,880 

5,000 

187,000 

14,400 

14,091 

49,611 

84,702 

6,339 

40.000 

24.000 
4,763 

11,250 

124.000 
2,975 

12,000 

6,168 

13,398 

700 

100.000 
18,069 

CO  CO  03 
03  05  03 
r-ao 

coV~ 

— 03 
CO 

Total  paid  for  labor  ...  ft 

$1,000 

1,440 

2,700 

5.000 
1,200 

14.000 
3,720 

600 

800 

6,195 

11,726 

900 

4.000 
1,400 

673 

12.000 

8.000 
591 

1,100 

643 

2,945 

100 

15,000 

2,949 

$98,682 

4,111 

24 

Estimated  true  value 
of  plant  * 

$5,000 

5,000 

5.000 
10,000 

3.200 

37.000 

12.000 

2.000 

4.500 

15.000 

20.000 
4,000 

4.000 

3.000 
4,342 

40,000 

40.000 

2.500 

4.000 

3.500 
12,200 

4.200 

30.000 

6.000 

$276,442 

11,518 

24 

ASSESSED 

VALUATION. 

Total ^ 

$1,070 

387 

497 

1,000 

10,000 

3,800 

804 

1,150 

3,322 

325 

654 

800 

4,100 

750 

333 

1,250 

870 

1,735 

016 

$33,757 

1,776 

19 

Personal ^ 

Or-c~oo  • O 
t^tOJCOO  • © 

* w-1""-1-  - -10 

1—1  C<l  ■ 

832 

3,322 

325 

230 
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100 
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333 

1,230 
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1,275 

§ 

5522 

5-0° 

GO- 

Real  

833  :88o 

05  03C0  • O CO  CO 

• - - 
•ao:o 

OO  • • • ^ • O • 

CO  • • • —H  • o • 

OOO  • 
03  03  CO  • 

o 

CO 

$19,106 

1,462 

13 

EXPENSES  — 1897. 
(Other  than  wages.) 

Insurance Jjj> 

$150  00 

60  00 
105  00 
30  00 
100  00 
30  00 
52  00 
6 00 

474  00 

100  00 

15  00 
200  00 
150  00 
70  00 
50  00 
11  00 
69  75 
75  00 
250  00 
94  50 

$2,092  25 

104  11 

20 

Taxes g 

$69  98 
23  02 
35  78 
12  00 
500  00 
70  00 
41  00 

92  00 
185  69 
12  66 

45  78 
47  60 
200  00 
23  81 
18  00 
71  55 
52  20 
56  81 

00 

03 

CO 

03  03  05 

Rent © 

$18  00 

• '•  8 -8  • -88  • .88  -88 

• • O • **  • *050  • »oo  • o •» 

• • 03  • T-H  • -COO  • *003  ; O 

• • • • § 

24  00 

$3,621  50 
329  22 

11 

Repairs * 

OOO  -OiftO 

O *0  ‘OHIO 

O CO  -O  -(MOO 
O CO  • O • tr-  O O 
COOS  • CM  -(MXOS 

8 ‘82 

o 

eg 

$7,260 

453 

1 16 

Capital  invested i© 

$5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

3.500 

40.000 

12.000 

2.500 

4.500 
10,000 

19.500 
5,000 

5.000 
4,500 
4,342 

38.500 
20,000 

3,700 

3,800 

5.200 
12,200 

4.200 
30,000 

6.000 

$259,442 

10,810 

24 

Date  of  establishment. 

r-coiflcocosoco«ot—  ^ ao  © ■'*■"*  t—  o-^c—  © t-  ao  r~-  © 

X X>  X X X X X X X X X X X XX  X X X XXX  XX 

I 1895 

County. 

2 

Allen 

Atchison 

Barton 

Clay 

Crawford 

Dickinson 

* ‘ and  Geary, 

Franklin 

Greenwood  .. 

Harper 

Harvey 

Linn 

Marion 

Marshall 

McPherson  .. 
Mitchell 

Neosho 

Osborne 

Ottawa  

Riley 

Douglas 

Totals 

Averages 

No.  answer’g, 

Office  No 

* Not  on  roll. 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
ing continuance  of  ^ 
Labor  Bureau 
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Months  operated  i* 

during  1897 
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When  wages  are 
paid 
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cost  of  labor . « 


Cost  of  raw 
material  . 


Improved  ^ 

machinery  . . . S 


Freight-rates. . . 
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in  selling  price  of 
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pared with  1896  
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 


MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 

Per  cent.  » 

exported Z 

Per  cent,  in  ^ 

other  states . . — 

ooinoiflia 

s 

Per  cent,  in 
Kansas * 

OO^Or.iftOO 

0ik«ooa3ooa50»« 

| 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
! decrease  of  product 
compared  with  1896. . 
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Total  value  of  product.  £! 

$175,000 

10,000 

1,120 

30,323 

8,829 

3,500 
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130,450 

$363,222 

45,402 
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Total  product,  * 

Number  tons m 
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Total  paid  for  raw  e 

material *■ 
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Total  paid  for  labor. . . fl. 
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PH  l^- 

sss 

| Estimated  true  value  _ 
of  plant * 
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8 25™2 
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13,414 
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ASSESSED 

VALUATION. 

Total ^ 

$1,050 
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EXPENSES  — 1897. 
(Other  than  wages.) 

Insurance g 
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No.  answer’g, 

Office  No 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
ing  continuance  of  g 

Labor  Bureau 
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Yes. 
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Per  cent,  of  trade 
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$2.26  per  plant,  fourteen  plants  reporting:  for  ordinary  labor  $1.13  per  plant  per 
day,  thirteen  plants  reporting,  applying  to  male  help  only.  The  interval  of  wage 
payment,  the  whole  number  of  plants  reporting,  is  weekly  and  monthly  1;  monthly 
23.  No  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles  are  reported,  and  with  six  plants  reporting, 
as  compared  with  1896,  the  rate  of  wages  is  reported  increased  in  five  instances, 
and  decreased  in  one  instance.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  average 
length  of  time  plants  were  in  operation  during  1897  is  10.8  months.  The  labor 
cost  per  unit  of  product— a pound  of  butter — for  the  fourteen  plants  reporting 
averages  1.8  cents  per  pound,  based  on  the  number  of  plants  reporting,  ranging 
from  1 to  3 cents  per  pound.  With  twenty-two  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  of 
raw  material  used  during  1897  is  $613,723,  averaging  $27,896  per  plant,  No.  9 fail- 
ing to  give  this  item,  and  No.  6 includes  in  this  item  the  cost  of  milk,  coal,  salt, 
and  supplies;  hence  it  was  omitted  from  the  total. 

The  total  amount  of  product  manufactured  during  1897,  with  twenty-one  plants 
reporting,  is  6,121,830  pounds,  averaging  291,515  pounds  per  plant.  The  total 
value  of  the  product  manufactured  during  1897,  with  twenty  one  plants  report- 
ing, is  $1,071,335,  averaging  $51,016  per  plant.  In  nineteen  instances,  where 
both  the  amount  and  value  of  product  are  given,  the  average  selling  price  of 
butter  is  18^4  cents  per  pound.  With  twelve  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896, 
increased  production  is  reported  in  ten  instances,  and  decreased  in  two.  The 
manufacturers  of  94.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  given  designate  the  market 
for  product,  which  is  distributed  as  follows:  In  Kansas,  498,713  pounds,  or  8.4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  product;  in  other  states,  4,894,861  pounds,  being  70.9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  product;  export,  616,457  pounds,  being  15.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  product;  the  remaining  5.7  per  cent,  of  total  product  is  not  accounted  for. 
With  twelve  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896,  the  selling  price  of  product  is 
reported  increased  in  nine  instances  and  decreased  in  three  instances,  the  change 
in  selling  price  being  due  in  two  instances  to  freight- rates,  in  one  instance  cost  of 
improved  machinery,  and  in  one  instance  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  No.  5 
states,  “To  oleomargarine.”  No.  11. — “Supply  and  demand.”  No.  14. — “De- 
crease in  consumption.”  No.  17. — “Foreign  demand.”  Nos.  19  and  22.— “Bet- 
ter market.” 

With  seventeen  reporting,  two  favor  and  fifteen  oppose  the  adoption  of  a uni- 
versal eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law,  and  the  change  necessitated  by  ! 
its  adoption  and  reasons  given  are,  by  those  favoring  it:  No.  8. — “None  what- ' : 

ever  ; the  creamery  work  as  a matter  of  necessity  is  done  within  less  than  eight 
hours  daily  in  a great  majority  of  cases.”  No.  15. — “We  would  have  to  employ 
more  help ; that  would  raise  the  price  of  our  product  and  make  more  demand, 
as  more  people  would  be  employed.”  By  those  opposing:  No.  2. — “I  run  a re- 

tail business  also,  which  must  be  open  from  6 to  6.”  No.  3. — “Would  have  to 
employ  labor  by  the  hour.”  No.  4. — “We  are  governed  by  condition,  weather, 
roads,  etc.;  we  do  considerable  of  our  work  from  5 to  12  a.  m.,  and  loaf  from  1 to 
5 p.  m.”  No.  6. — “Could  not  operate  under  such  a system  ; work  is  irregular.”  >' 
No.  7. — “ We  work  16  hours,  providing  we  do  not  get  through  sooner.”  No.  10. — \ 
“We  could  not  do  business  ; there  is  a certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done  each 
day,  and  if  done  in  5 hours  all  right,  but  if  it  takes  12  hours  it  has  to  be  done.”  ; 
No.  11. — “Everything  handled  being  of  a perishable  nature,  and  machinery  of 
necessity  delicate,  and  no  two  days  run  alike,  we  must  have  our  men  adjust 
themselves  to  circumstances.”  No.  14. — “Two  sets  of  hands.”  No.  6.— “Addi- 
tional expense,  thereby  reducing  profit  in  dairying  to  the  farmer.”  No.  17.  — “We 
would  need  more  men,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  less  wages.”  Nos.  18,  19,  22, 
and  23. — “Would  n’t  work  in  a creamery.”  No.  24. — “Its  adoption  would  com- 
pel a disregard  of  its  commands  or  a shut-down.” 

No  competition  from  convict  labor  in  this  occupation,  and  replying  to  the 
inquiry  “From  a commercial  standpoint  is  such  competition  natural  and  fair,” 
the  opinions  are:  No.  2. — “No;  the  convict  does  skilled  labor  for  nothing,  while 
skilled  labor  digs  in  the  street.”  No.  4. — “It  surely  isn’t,  and  I am  sorry,  in- 
deed, that  I ever  voted  to  allow  the  sale  of  convict- labor  coal  to  compete  with  the 
free  miners  of  the  state.”  No.  10. — “ We  know  of  no  convicts  working  in  cream- 
eries.” No.  11. — “Yes,  provided  the  product  of  their  labor  is  not  sold  lower  than 
that  produced  by  other  labor.”  No.  17. — “Yes,  by  all  means  let  them  work,  or 
a good  many  criminals  would  consider  their  term  a holiday.”  The  labor  of  the 
convict  should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinions  of  Nos.  2,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16,  and  22: 
“Improving  public  roads.”  No.  4. — “On  state  account.”  No.  17.— “By  using 
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him  where  the  result  of  his  labor  brings  substantial  returns,  and  in  work  that 
will  have  a good  influence  on  his  moral  character.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested  by  Nos.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15, 16, 17,  19,  21,  22,  23,  and  24:  “Pass  the  pure  but- 
ter and  milk  bill,  and  provide  for  a state  tester,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  tests 
of  butter-fat  made  in  the  state,  at  the  expense  of  the  creameries ; prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter,  and  make  it  a misdemeanor  to  color 
butter,  or  for  the  use  of  any  except  the  natural  color  produced  by  the  cow.” 
With  fifteen  reporting,  representing  a capital  invested  of  $197,542,  all  favor  the 
continuance  and  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 

General  Remarks:  No.  8. — “The  only  skilled  labor  at  work  in  the  creamery 
is  the  proprietor,  who  does  all  the  butter-making  and  performs  all  labor  where 
skill  is  required.”  No.  11. — “We  must  have  legislation  such  as  proposed  by  the 
Kansas  State  Dairy  Association  last  winter,  and  which  was  so  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  ‘oleo’  interests;  18  or  20  states  have  passed  it,  and  it  is  cowardly  that  we 
do  not  have  it.”  No.  15. — “You  will  notice  our  assessed  valuation  is  not  very 
high  in  proportion  to  our  real  value ; the  reason  is,  we  have  added  a good  deal  to 
our  plant  during  the  last  half  of  1897.” 

Letter  from  Secretary  N.  C.  B.  A . — With  a view  of  securing  an  expres- 
sion as  to  the  growth  and  scope  of  the  creamery  industry  generally  speaking 
throughout  the  state,  a communication  was  addressed  to  J.  E.  Nissley,  Topeka, 
secretary  of  the  National  Creamery  Butter  Makers’  Association,  requesting  him 
to  make  a statement  for  ppblication  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  cream- 
ery industry,  in  reply  to  which  the  following  letter  was  received : 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  23,  1898. 

Mr.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Labor  Commissioner  : Dear  Sir  — Responding  to  your  request  for 
data  and  statistics  concerning  the  creamery  industry  of  our  state,  I beg  to  submit  the  following : 
The  growth  and  development  of  the  dairy  business  dates  back  as  early  as  1882  or  ’83,  yet  little  is 
known  of  the  work  done  prior  to  1886,  when  the  first  separator  creamery  was  established.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a gradual  growth,  although  up  to  1892  and  ’93  no  particular  interest  centered 
around  this  branch  of  Kansas  agriculture.  From  1893  until  the  present  date  there  has  been  quite 
a marvelous  increase  in  the  number  of  creameries  and  skimming  stations  established,  besides  a 
very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  dairy  cattle  throughout  the  state.  Kansas  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  dairying,  and  to  those  who  have  made  the  business  a study  there  seems  to  be  at  this 
time  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  dairy  sections  in  the 
country.  Our  climate  is  such  as  to  make  dairying  extremely  profitable,  especially  with  the  same 
intelligence  and  energy  applied  to  it  as  in  the  older  and  more  thoroughly  developed  sections.  Iii 
the  early  days  of  our  Kansas  creameries  the  item  of  freight  and  express  rates  was  very  much  of  a 
depressing  and  discouraging  element,  and  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
that  favorable  rates,  as  well  as  proper  refrigerator  transportation  service,  have  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  our  creameries.  At  this  date  there  are  over  four  hundred  creameries  and  skimming 
stations  in  Kansas,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  what  is  known  as  the 
skimming-station  system  6f  creameries,  by  which  the  product  of  a larger  scope  of  country  is  cen- 
tered at  one  point  and  manufactured  under  the  supervision  of  more  competent  butter-makers 
and  managed  by  a higher  degree  of  competency  than  otherwise.  By  this  system  also  the  facto- 
ries are  also  better  equipped,  thus  producing  a product  that  is  in  many  respects  superior  to 
other  localities.  The  value  of  our  creameries,  skimming  stations  and  cheese  factories  is  esti- 
mated at  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  supported  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cows, 
valued  at  eight  million  dollars,  and  engaging  twenty-five  thousand  persons  in  the  several 
branches,  producing  a product  worth  annually  about  eight  million  dollars.  Now,  then,  if  this 
industry  can  make  the  progress  that  it  already  has  under  the  disadvantages  it  has  thus  far  la- 
bored under,  it  is  in  my  humble  opinion  only  reasonable  to  assume,  with  the  conditions  more 
favorable  from  year  to  year  and  the  inclination  among  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the 
business  to  improve  along  the  many  avenues  that  are  still  open  for  improvement,  that  Kansas 
will,  verily,  as  she  has  already  been  called,  become  “the  dairy’s  Utopia.” 

Yours  very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Nissley. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  IX. — Reports  were 
received  from  eight  foundries  or  machine-shops,  located  in  seven  counties  in  the 
state,  having  a total  capital  invested  of  $225,900,  or  an  average  of  $28,237  per 
plant.  The  average  annual  expense  for  repairs  is  $224,  six  reporting:  rent  $118, 
three  reporting ; taxes  $148.40,  six  reporting;  insurance  $271.50,  three  reporting. 

In  six  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are  given, 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $124,700,  and  the  assessed  valuation  being 
$17,280;  or,  in  other  words,  the  industry  pays  taxes  on  13.8  per  cent,  of  its  capi- 
tal invested. 

In  seven  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
plants  at  the  present  time  are  shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $125,- 
900,  and  the  present  value  is  $93,900,  or  74.5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested, 
showing  a depreciation  of  25.5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  labor  during 
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given  by  those  favoring  it  are:  Nos.  1 and  18. — “Employment  of  more  help.” 
No.  8. — “It  would  be  a hardship  for  me  at  first,  but  think  it  would  be  better  in 
the  end  for  everybody.”  Those  opposing  it:  Nos.  5,  13,  14,  15,  and  19. — “In 
laundry  business  work  must  be  done  regardless  of  time  it  takes  to  do  it,  if  it  is 
successfully  managed ; would  have  to  make  arrangements  for  a full  set  of  extra 
hands.”  No.  6. — “Increased  expense.”  No.  7. — “It  would  injure  trade,  cut 
down  business  and  wages,  and  increase  cost  of  work  10  per  cent.”  No.  16. — “It 
would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  and  employees.”  No. 
17. — “All  of  our  work  has  to  be  done  the  week  we  receive  it,  and  a greater  portion 
of  it  has  to  be  done  in  less  than  three  days’  time,  so  it  is  necessary  to  work  over- 
time to  do  it.” 

No  competition  by  convict  labor  is  reported,  and  the  labor  of  the  convict  should 
be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  Nos.  4, 13,  and  18 : “On  state  account.”  Nos.  14  and 
19. — “Making  good  roads.” 

Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested  by  Nos.  1,  18,  and 
19 : “Prevent  foreign  laundries  from  doing  business  in  this  state,  except  by  paying 
license  therefor.”  Nos.  4 and  16. — “Lower  freight  and  express  rates.”  No.  6.— 
“Enforcement  of  the  anti-scrip  and  weekly-pay  laws,  and  repeal  the  prohibitory 
law  — a farce  here.” 

With  ten  reporting,  seven  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bu- 
reau, and  three  oppose  it. 

General  Remarks — Question  32:  No.  7.— “One  of  my  employees  has  in  the 
past  three  years  saved  from  her  wages  $200,  besides  supporting  herself  and  her  lit- 
tle girl.  This  illustrates  the  labor  problem — save  a part  of  their  earnings,  and 
then  after  a while  they  will  not  be  depending  upon  others  for  a living ; or  they  may 
become  the  employer,  not  the  employee.”  No.  8. — “I  pay  seventy-five  cents  per 
day  for  female  help,  and  give  them  their  dinner,  while  my  male  help  work  by  the 
month,  and  get  board  and  lodging.” 

Analysis  ancl  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XII.— Reports 
were  received  from  ten  marble  and  granite  works,  located  in  ten  counties  in  the 
state,  and  having  a total  capital  invested  of  $41,600,  averaging  $4160  per  plant. 
The  average  annual  expense  for  repairs  is  $111,  seven  plants  reporting;  rent  $78, 
five  plants  reporting;  taxes  $19.27,  ten  plants  reporting;  insurance  $21.33,  three 
plants  reporting. 

In  eight  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are 
given,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $35,600,  and  the  amount  of  assessed 
valuation  being  $2584 ; or,  in  other  words,  the  industry  pays  taxes  on  7.2  per  cent, 
of  its  capital  invested,  being  92.8  per  cent,  less  than  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  seven  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  true  value  of 
the  plants  at  the  present  time  are  shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being 
$31,100,  and  the  estimated  true  value  $31,400,  or  109.6  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
invested,  being  an  appreciation  of  9.6  per  cent. 

With  eight  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  operation  of  plants  in  1897  is 
$14,545,  averaging  $1818  per  plant.  The  total  number  of  employees  is,  males  43, 
females  1,  total  44,  nine  plants  reporting.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  the 
employees  is  $374,  based  on  34  employees,  reported  by  six  plants.  The  average 
daily  wages  for  skilled  labor  per  plant  is  $2.05,  ten  plants  reporting;  for  ordi- 
nary labor  $1.13  per  day,  ten  plants  reporting.  No  strikes  or  labor  troubles  are 
reported.  The  average  length  of  time  plants  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
year  is  11.3  months,  the  whole  number  reporting. 

With  eight  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1897  is 
$16,982,  averaging  $2122  per  plant.  The  amount  of  products  is  not  given  in  any 
instance.  The  total  value  of  the  products  manufactured  in  1897,  with  seven 
plants  reporting,  is  $35,203,  averaging  $5029  per  plant.  With  six  plants  report- 
ing, four  report  an  increased  production  as  compared  with  1896,  and  two  de- 
creased. The  principal  market  for  the  product  is  found  in  Kansas.  With  seven 
reporting,  the  selling  price  of  the  product  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  in- 
creased in  one  instance,  and  decreased  in  six  instances,  and  the  change  in  selling 
price  is  due,  in  the  opinion  of  No.  1,  “To  competition.”  No.  3. — “The  cost  of 
improved  machinery.”  No.  8. — “Cost  of  raw  material.”  No.  9. — “Due  to  the 
wave  of  prosperity.” 

With  nine  reporting,  three  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work- 
day established  by  law,  and  six  oppose  it,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its 
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adoption,  in  the  opinion  of  Nos.  3,  6,  and  9,  “None;  my  observation  is  that  a 
man  will  do  nearly  as  much  work  in  8 hours  as  he  will  in  10  hours,  and  do  it  bet- 
ter.” Those  opposing  it:  Nos.  1 and  5. — “It  would  reduce  wages,  incurring 
loss.”  No.  4. — “Eight  hours  in  winter  is  all  our  men  work  to  an  advantage;  10 
hours  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  every  man  wants  to  make  all  he  can ; we 
would  rather  have  fewer  men  work  more  hours,  especially  when  they  prefer  to 
do  so;  reduction  of  hours  means  a reduction  of  wages.”  No.  7. — “In  case  I 
worked  8 hours  per  day  in  my  business,  and  men  were  hard  to  get,  I would  be 
compelled  at  times  to  pay  a higher  rate  of  wages  for  short  time  men.” 

Competition  by  convict  labor  is  reported  in  one  instance,  and  the  labor  of  the 
convict  should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  Nos.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9,  and  10,  “Making 
good  roads  and  irrigating  ditches.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested  by  Nos.  3,  5, 
7,  8,  9,  and  10:  “A  lien  law  whereby  dealers  in  our  line  may  receive  some  protec- 
tion, as  there  is  no  law  whereby  we  can  collect  if  the  party  is  not  responsible, 
and  legally  we  cannot  remove  our  work  when  once  erected.  ” No.  6.  — “Reduc- 
tion of  freight-rates.” 

With  four  reporting,  three  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  and  one  opposes  it ; or,  expressed  in  dollars  represented,  $6100  favor  it, 
$8000  oppose  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XIII.— Reports 
were  received  from  fifty-three  plants  engaged  in  the  milling  industry,  located  in 
thirty-nine  counties  in  the  state.  With  fifty-one  reporting,  the  total  capital  in- 
vested is  $1,903,774,  averaging  $37,328  per  plant.  The  average  annual  expense 
for  repairs  is  $647,  forty  reporting;  rent  $783,  seven  reporting;  taxes  $421.80, 
forty-five  reporting ; insurance  $826.30,  thirty-six  reporting. 

In  forty- five  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation 
are  given,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $1,641,074,  and  the  amount  of  as- 
sessed valuation  $341,265 ; or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  20.7 
per  cent,  of  its  capital  invested,  or  on  a basis  of  assessment  79.3  per  cent,  less  than 
that  contemplated  by  law. 

In  forty-four  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  true  value 
of  the  plants  at  the  present  time  are  shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being 
$1,424,574,  and  the  estimated  true  value  $954,800,  or  67.2  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  being  a depreciation  of  32.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  capital  invested. 

With  forty-nine  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  labor  in  the  operation  of  these 
mills  for  1897  is  $266,198,  averaging  $5432  per  plant.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees, with  fifty-two  mills  reporting,  is,  males  531,  females  3,  total  534.  The 
average  annual  earnings,  based  on  275  employees,  as  reported  by  twenty- four  plants, 
is  $504  per  annum.  With  forty-one  reporting,  the  average  daily  wage  for  skilled 
labor  is  $2.33  per  plant;  for  ordinary  labor,  $1.26  per  plant,  forty-two  plants  re- 
porting. The  interval  of  wage  payment,  with  forty-seven  reporting,  is,  weekly  33, 
monthly  9,  irregularly  5.  With  forty-eight  plants  reporting,  no  strikes  or  other 
labor  troubles  are  reported  ; and  with  six  plants  reportiog,  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  in  five  instances,  and  a decrease  in 
one  instance.  With  fifty-two  reporting,  the  average  length  of  time  mills  were 
operated  during  1897  is  10.3  months.  The  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  given 
in  only  a few  instances,  and  then  different  units  were  used ; for  those  using 
pounds  as  a basis,  the  labor  cost  per  pound  ranges  from  $0.0008  to  $0.01,  and  for 
those  using  the  barrel  as  the  unit,  the  labor  cost  ranges  from  $0.10  to  $0.50  per 
barrel. 

With  forty  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1897 
is  $3,799,216,  averaging  $94,980  per  mill.  With  thirty-one  plants  reporting,  the 
total  product  manufactured  during  1897  is  301,483,844  pounds,  or  1,584,101  bar- 
rels of  flour,  averaging  9,744,640,  or  51,100  barrels  per  mill.  With  thirty-four 
mills  reporting,  the  total  value  of  products  manufactured  during  1897  is  $4,761,- 
199,  averaging  $140,035  per  mill.  No.  13,  who  fails  to  give  this  item,  states: 
“Short  wheat  crop  here  prohibited  flour  shipments  to  our  natural  southern 
markets  during  1897.”  With  twenty-one  plants  reporting,  sixteen  report  an  in- 
creased production  as  compared  with  1896.  and  five  decreased  production.  The 
market  for  this  product  is  found  largely  in  Kansas ; forty-eight  reporting  market 
in  Kansas,  thirty-one  disposing  of  a part  of  their  product  in  other  states,  and 
eleven  export  some  portion  of  their  output.  The  per  cent,  for  export  for  nine 
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mills,  producing  44.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  product,  is  17.9  per  cent.  With  thirty- 
two  reporting,  the  selling  price  of  product  as  compared  with  1896  has  increased  in 
twenty  nine  instances,  and  decreased  in  two  instances,  and  the  change  in  selling 
price  in  one  instance  is  said  to  be  due  to  freight-rates,  in  one  instance  to  the  cost 
of  improved  machinery,  in  twenty-nine  instances  cost  of  raw  material,  and  in 
three  instances  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  No.  19  states,  “Could  sell  more 
if  we  had  better  freight-rates.”  No.  48  attributes  change  in  selling  price  to  “in- 
creased competition  and  dulness  in  business.” 

With  forty-eight  expressing  themselves,  four  favor  the  adoption  of  a univer- 
sal eight  hour  work-day  established  by  law,  and  forty-four  oppose  it,  and  the 
changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  by  those  favoring  it : Nos.  16,  25,  and  40. — 
“None,  except  a full  crew  added  to  the  force,  and  wages  divided.”  By  those 
opposing  it:  Nos.  4,  5,  9,  11,  14,  15,  24,  29,  38,  47,  49,  and  50.— “It  would  necessi- 
tate adding  a full  crew  to  the  force,  and  divide  wages  between  three  crews  instead 
of  two.”  No.  7. — “It  would  close  the  business.”  No.  8. — “It  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional expense.”  No.  10.— “Great  disadvantage  to  farmers  and  other  custom- 
ers.” No.  19. — “We  are  compelled  to  run  12  hours,  as  mills  are  all  rated  at  24 
hours.”  No.  22. — “A  flour-mill  would  cost  twice  as  much  to  run  on  short  runs 
as  on  long  runs.”  No.  26. — “Would  employ  my  labor  by  the  hour.”  No.  27. — 
“A  readjustment  of  wages.”  No.  30. — “Running  night  and  day;  it  is  too  much 
shifting  to  make  good  flour.”  No  32. — “People  who  had  the  work  would  have 
that  much  more  time  for  idleness  and  vicious  habits.”  No.  33.— “Our  largest 
sales  are  made  late  in  the  day.”  No.  34. — “Days  are  too  short  now.”  No.  36. — 
“Would  pay  so  much  per  hour.”  No.  37. — “Lower  wages  per  day.”  No.  52. — 
“Don’t  think  it  would  help  me  or  them.” 

No  competition  is  reported  by  convict  labor,  and  replying  to  the  inquiry, 
“From  a commercial  standpoint  is  such  competition  natural  and  fair  ?”  No.  32. — 
“Yes;  you  cannot  work  a man  anywhere  without  coming  in  contact  with  what  is 
styled  ‘honest  labor.’”  The  labor  of  convicts  should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  4,  8,  9, 13.  16,  25,  32,  39,  49,  50,  and  53,  “ Working  on  public  roads.”  Nos. 
11,  14,  17,  24,  29,  32,  35.  41,  42,  48,  and  52.— “On  state  account.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested  by  Nos.  7, 
15,  24,  35,  37,  38,  42,  and  44. — “A  law  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  flour  by  mix- 
ing it  with  corn-meal,  or  else  compel  the  manufacturers  of  all  adulterations  of 
flour  to  brand  their  products  as  adulterations.”  Nos.  2,  8,  9,  16,  20,  22.  25,  29, 
36,  40,  and  48. — “Regulation  and  equalization  of  freigat-rates.”  No.  13  — “Pro- 
hibition of  milling  in  transit  of  wheat  rates,  given  by  all  railroads  in  Kansas.” 
No.  17. — “Giving  railroad  commissioners  the  power  to  regulate  railroad  freight- 
rates.”  No.  32. — “Specific  legislation  should  never  be  tolerated  for  or  by  any 
body.”  No.  33.  — “A  law  to  compel  railroads  to  deliver  coal  without  a shortage 
in  weight ; the  shortage  runs  from  600  to  6000  pounds  per  car.” 

With  thirty-three  reporting,  twenty-three,  representing  a capital  of  $1,070,174, 
favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  ten,  representing  a 
capital  of  $335,500,  oppose  it. 

General  Remarks:  No.  4. — “Business  was  good  during  the  year  owing  to  a 
good  wheat  crop.”  No.  30. — “ Made  over  what  we  lost  last  year,  by  a good  wheat 
crop.”  No.  38. — “Our  greatest  hindrance  is  the  importation  of  adulterated  flour 
into  this  state.” 

The  Adulteration  Evil. — The  numerous  references  by  the  mill-owners  and 
the  mill  workers  to  the  adulteration  of  flour  warrant  the  Bureau  in  calling  the 
special  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  this  fast-growing 
evil.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  misleading  weight  system  in  use  by  report 
No.  17  in  table  No.  16,  part  VIII,  which  says:  “Permit  me  to  call  your  attention, 
or  rather  to  notify  you,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a full-weight  package  of 
flour  sold  in  Kansas.  There  is  no  such  package.  A ‘sack’  weighs,  gross,  96 
pounds.  The  usual  package  is  a half-sack,  48  pounds  gross.  A quarter-sack 
weighs  23,  rarely  24  pounds.  It  is  petty  thievery.  You  will  find  that  an  invoice 
will  be  made,  say  10,000  pounds,  implying  the  use  of  the  hundredweight  sys- 
tem. The  bill  of  lading  would  be  9600  pounds.  Without  any  delay,  this  should 
be  corrected  by  the  legislature.  The  miller  or  dealer  should  be  mulcted  for 
charging  for  4 per  cent,  of  theft.  Most  mills  are  adulterating  wheat  flour.  The 

output  of  the Milling  Company  [Kansas]  is  almost  wholly  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  corn  flour.  This  needs  drastic  legislation,  or  else  the  great  and  world-wide 
reputation  of  Kansas  flour  will  become  a byword  and  a stench.  We  haye  fifty 
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million  bushels  or  more  of  wheat  each  year,  and  it  is  greatly  to  our  state’s  in- 
terest that  it  be  manufactured  into  flour  within  the  state.  Dishonest  millers 
will  surely  ruin  all  this  advantage  if  unchecked.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  adulteration  above  referred  to  on  the 
reputation  of  the  famous  Kansas  wheat  will  be  very  damaging  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  and  the  more  completely  this  evil  is  stamped  out  the  more  secure 
will  be  the  high  reputation  that  the  Kansas  flour  has  established  the  world  over. 
The  interest  manifested  by  the  millers  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a law 
to  restrict  this  evil  is  shown  by  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  and  is  as  follows: 

“ More  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  flour  adulteration  by  the  hearing  by  the  house 
ways  and  means  committee.  Among  other  evidences  to  show  the  evil  of  such  adulteration,  there 
was  introduced  a letter  from  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States,  who  stated 
that  the  addition  of  starch  to  wheat  flour  increased  the  proportion  of  starchy  matter,  unduly 
disturbed  the  balance  of  food  elements,  and  interfered  with  the  digestive  process,  being  capable 
of  causing  indigestion.  It  might,  he  thought,  work  serious  injury  to  those  persons  who  eat  a 
great  deal  of  bread.  Augustine  Gallegher,  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Millers’  Association,  then 
stated  that  many  instances  of  adulteration  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ppr  cent,  had  come  under  his 
observation.  The  adulterated  product,  he  added,  was  eagerly  bought  by  retailers,  who  easily 
imposed  it  upon  their  unsuspecting  customers.  Mr.  Gallagher  also  submitted  a mass  of  corre- 
spondence to  sustain  his  statements.  The  news  that  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  has  become 
so  extensive  and  so  dangerous  is  a unwelcome  surprise.  It  was  bad  enough  when  the  adultera- 
tion was  considered  a stealthy  trick  by  few  unscrupulous  men  to  swindle  the  public.  When  the 
swindle  was  recognized  as  a menace  to  health,  then  congress  cannot  be  too  quick  to  stop  the 
crime  The  action  of  the  millers’  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  shows  that  the 
millers  as  a body  are  opposed  to  the  adulteration.  They  are  using  all  their  influences  to  have 
it  outlawed.  But  unless  they  are  aided  by  congress  they  may  be  driven  to  the  practice  which 
they  denounce.  Without  the  protection  of  the  law  honest  men  cannot  compete  with  rogues. 
The  protection  of  the  people  from  swindlers  and  poisoners  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment.” 

Since  this  investigation  by  the  Bureau,  congress  has  passed  a measure  in  the 
war  revenue  law  that  prohibits  the  mixing  of  flour  products,  except  by  the  use 
of  the  proper  label  on  the  product,  with  revenue  stamp  attached,  and  a govern- 
ment license  to  do  business.  These  restrictions  will  no  doubt  fully  prohibit  and 
protect  our  citizens  against  this  class  of  adulteration  as  long  as  the  war-reve- 
nue law  exists.  But  when  repealed  our  people  will  be  as  helpless  as  before.  The 
admission  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  above  referred  to,  when  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  that  his  “output  of  corn  flour  was  shipped  to  nearly  all  mills 
in  the  state,”  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  general  use  and  the  necessity  of  a state 
law  to  protect  our  citizens  against  this  evil. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XIV.--feeports 
were  received  from  twenty-eight  coal-mine  operators,  the  mines  being  located  in 
five  counties  in  the  state.  With  twenty-six  reporting,  the  total  capital  invested 
is  $1,999,439,  an  average  of  $76,901  per  plant.  The  average  annual  expense  for 
repairs  is  $1613,  fourteen  reporting;  for  rent  $1822,  eleven  reporting;  taxes  $808.- 
31,  nineteen  reporting;  insurance  $350.74,  twelve  reporting. 

In  fifteen  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are 
given,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $1,908,089,  and  the  amount  of  as- 
sessed valuation  $251,145;  or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  13.1  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  invested,  a basis  of  assessment  86.9  per  cent,  less  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

In  fourteen  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  true  value 
of  the  plants  at  the  present  time  are  shown,  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested 
being  $725,631,  and  the  amount  of  estimated  true  value  being  $586,428,  or  80.8 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  showing  a depreciation  of  19.2  per  cent. 

With  twenty-four  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  labor  during  1897  is 
$1,403,354,  or  an  average  cost  for  labor  of  $58,473  per  plant.  (The  amount  given 
by  No.  2 is  omitted  from  the  total  for  the  reason  that  cost  of  material  is  included.) 
The  total  number  of  employees  is  3697,  averaging  132  employees  per  plant,  the 
whole  number  reporting.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  employees  is  $441, 
based  on  the  earnings  of  2386  employees,  reported  by  seventeen  plants. 

Attention  is  called  to  table  No.  18  of  wage-earners,  showing  the  average  wages 
of  fifty-one  individual  miners,  the  average  yearly  wage  being  $332.94.  It  should 
be  remembered,  also,  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  $441  above  referred  to 
includes  all  the  employees  of  the  mine,  superintendents,  foremen,  office  help,  etc. 

The  average  daily  wages  for  skilled  labor  is  $1.77  per  plant,  eighteen  plants 
reporting;  for  ordinary  labor  $1.47,  fifteen  plants  reporting.  The  interval  of 
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district,  of  which  our  own  production  is  about  50  per  cent.”  No.  10. — “To  a 
large  extent.”  Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “From  a commercial  standpoint,  is  such 
competition  natural  and  fair? ” No.  16  states:  “No;  such  competition  is  unnatural 
and  unfair,  and  it  depends  upon  the  amount  produced  in  the  penitentiary  as  to 
the  amount  of  demoralization.”  No.  18. — “Convict  labor  has  not  heretofore 
made  us  [operators]  any  inconvenience,  but  it  does  now,  and  has  been  damaging 
to  us  ever  since  the  penitentiary  board  of  managers  commenced  selling  coal.” 
No.  22. — “Because  it  brings  the  free  miner  below  the  level  of  the  criminal,  as  he 
must  compete  with  convict  labor  and  sustain  his  family,  while  the  convict  is  as- 
sured his  keeping  and  has  no  responsibility  whatever.”  No.  24. — “A  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  the  market  price  of  our  product.”  No.  25. — “ It  is  wrong  to  starve 
honest  labor  bv  convict  labor.”  The  labor  of  the  convict  should  be  utilized,  in 
the  opinion  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25,  and  26, 
for  “Improvement  of  public  highways.”  Nos.  15  and  21. — “On  state  account.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested : No.  3. — 
“Prevent  railroad  companies  from  operating  coal-mines  and  competing  with  coal 
companies  who  have  no  railroad  support.”  No.  4. — “Less  freight-rates;  it  now 
costs  more  money  to  haul  a car  of  coal  to  Kansas  City  than  it  takes  to  mine  and 
load  it.”  Nos.  12,  13,  16,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  26. — “Regulation  of  freight- 
rates.”  No.  14. — “The  leasing  or  sale  of  the  penitentiary  coal-shaft,  so  that  in 
trying  to  sell  a car  of  coal  I would  not  have  to  compete  with  convict  coal.”  Nos. 
18  and  25. — “Keep  convict  coal  out  of  the  market.” 

With  twenty  reporting,  fourteen,  representing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$1,195,318,  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  six,  rep- 
resenting capital  to  the  amount  of  $26,200,  oppose  it. 

General  Remarks  : No.  22. — “ It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a miner’s  wages 
by  the  day,  as  he  works  some  days  without  showing  anything  to  his  credit,  while 
perhaps  on  other  days  showing  a very  large  amount.” 

The  mine  inspector’s  report  shows  the  total  output  of  coal  for  the  twenty 
counties  reporting  for  1897  to  be  3,270,806  short  tons,  having  a market  value  at 
the  mine  of  $3,465,910.71,  or  an  average  of  about  $1.06  per  ton. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XV.  — Reports 
were  received  from  six  plants  engaged  in  the  packing  industry,  located  in  three 
counties  in  the  state.  With  four  plants  reporting,  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
is  $9,667,202,  averaging  $2,416,800,  one  plant  reporting  a capital  stock  of  $5,000,- 
000,  and  one  plant  with  an  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time  of  $450,000 
(but  giving  no  capital  invested  ) is  omitted  from  this  total.  The  average  annual 
expense  for  repairs  is  $43,189  ; for  taxes  $7,906.16,  the  whole  number  reporting  ; 
insurance  $6,323.21,  five  plants  reporting. 

In  four  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are 
shown;  the  amount  of  capital  is  $9,667,202,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  valuation 
$581,075 ; or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  6 per  cent,  of  its  capital 
invested  — a basis  of  assessment  94  per  cent,  less  than  contemplated  by  law. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  amount  of  the  estimated  true  value 
at  the  present  time  are  shown  in  but  one  instance,  the  report  of  No.  1,  in  which 
the  capital  invested  is  given  as  $217,202  and  the  estimated  true  value  at  the 
present  time  $105,096,  but  which  cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  this  comparison, 
for  the  reason  that  No.  1 states  : “An  estimate  in  accordance  with  the  ‘note  ’ to 
question  8 (this  may  be  obtained  by  deducting  the  actual  operating  expenses 
from  the  total  receipts  for  1897,  and  considering  the  remainder  as  5 per  cent,  of 
the  true  value)  would  make  the  value  four  times  greater  than  the  true  value  of 
our  plant.”  As  this  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  other  industries  considered, 
as  indicated  in  the  ‘note’  above  quoted,  the  departure  from  that  rule  in  this 
instance  prevents  the  use  of  the  estimate  given. 

The  total  cost  for  labor  in  the  operation  of  these  plants  during  1897,  with  the 
whole  number  of  plants  reporting,  is  $3,914,906,  or  an  average  of  $652,484  per 
plant.  The  total  number  of  employees,  six  plants  reporting,  is,  males  6858,  fe- 
males 682,  total  7540 ; or  an  average  per  plant  of,  males  1143,  females  113,  total 
1256.  The  average  annual  earnings  for  employees  is,  for  males  $541,  based  on 
6858  employees;  females  $299,  based  on  the  earnings  of  682  employees,  making  a 
total  average  yearly  earnings  of  $519,  based  on  7540  employees,  with  the  whole 
number  of  plants  reporting.  The  average  daily  wages  for  skilled  labor  is  $2.55 
per  plant  for  males,  the  whole  number  reporting  ; for  females  $1.41  per  plant,  four 
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plants  reporting;  for  ordinary  labor,  males  $1.60  per  plant,  six  plants  reporting  ; 
females  93  cents,  four  plants  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  bi- 
weekly 2,  weekly  4,  six  reporting.  With  three  reporting,  no  strikes  or  labor 
troubles  are  reported,  and  in  one  instance  an  increase  of  5 per  cent,  in  the  rate 
of  wages  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported.  Full  time  was  run  during  the  year 
by  all  the  plants  reporting.  The  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  reported  in 
four  instances,  in  three  of  which  the  pound  is  the  unit,  the  labor  cost  ranging 
from  $0.0027  to  $0.0047.  In  one  instance  in  which  “ per  head’’ is  the  unit  of 
product  the  labor  cost  in  preparing  the  product  for  market  is  given  as  follows  : 
Cattle  $1.25,  hogs  40  cents,  sheep  10  cents,  calves  20  cents. 

The  total  cost  for  raw  material  used  during  1897,  with  the  whole  number  of 
plants  reporting,  is  $57,013,682,  an  average  of  $9,502,282  per  plant.  The  total 
product  in  pounds  for  the  five  plants  reporting  is  1,019,349,894,  an  average  of 
203,869,978  pounds  per  plant.  In  one  instance  the  number  slaughtered  is  re- 
ported, as  follows  : Cattle  254,362,  hogs  129,418,  sheep  105,207,  calves  6109  ; their 
equivalent  in  pounds  is  not  stated.  The  total  value  of  the  product  of  these  six 
plants  for  1897  is  given  at  $62,426,117,  an  average  of  $10,404,352  per  plant.  As 
compared  with  1896,  the  selling  price  of  the  product  is  reported  increased  in  five 
instances,  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent.  The  market  for  the  total 
product  is  given  in  but  four  instances,  aggregating  for  the  four  reporting  29,601,- 
288  pounds  in  Kansas,  390,695,975  pounds  in  other  states,  and  for  export  136,433,- 
738  pounds.  In  one  instance  the  per  cent,  of  product  marketed  in  Kansas  only  is 
given,  being  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  product.  In  one  other  instance,  where  the 
product  is  given  on  the  per  head  basis,  1 per  cent,  is  marketed  in  Kansas,  79  per 
cent,  in  other  states,  and  20  per  cent,  for  export.  With  three  reporting,  the  sell- 
ing price  of  product  has  increased  as  compared  with  1896,  the  reason  given  for 
the  change  in  selling  price,  in  two  instances,  being  increased  cost  of  raw  material, 
in  one  of  which  the  increased  cost  of  labor  is  also  given,  and  No.  1 states,  “ Also 
to  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  our  products.” 

In  only  one  instance  is  expression  given  as  to  the  adoption  of  a universal 
eight-hour  work  day,  and  that  by  No.  1,  who  says:  “The  adoption  of  a universal 
eight-hour  work-day  would  seriously  interfere  with  our  business,  in  connection 
with  the  farmers  who  bring  their  stock  to  market  early  and  late  in  the  day,  and 
with  the  retail  dealers  in  fresh  meats,  who  must  be  supplied  before  and  after  the 
usual  working  hours.  The  disadvantage  of  this  law  would  apply  to  all  the  men 
employed  in  our  stables,  hog  and  cattle  yards,  drivers  of  delivery  and  freight 
wagons,  engineers,  firemen,  salesmen,  and  men  in  the  rendering  department. 
We  pay  most  of  our  other  men  by  the  hour,  and  they  voluntarily  work  overtime 
(for  pay)  when  the  exigencies  require  it.”  No.  3,  who  neither  says  he  is  for  or 
against  it  by  a yes  or  no  answer,  states:  “Twenty  per  cent,  more  help  than  on  a 
ten-hour  basis;  immaterial.” 

No  competition  from  convict  labor  is  reported,  and  the  labor  of  the  convict 
should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  No.  1:  “On  state  account,  and  making  good 
roads.”  No.  3. — “On  public  roads,  particularly  in  the  West.” 

With  two  reporting,  one,  representing  $5,000,000  capital  stock,  favors  the  con- 
tinuance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  one,  representing  $217,202  capital 
invested,  opposes  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XVI.— Reports 
were  received  from  five  concerns  classified  as  planing-mills,  sash  and  door  fac- 
tories, and  house  finishing.  These  plants  are  located  in  five  counties  in  the  state. 
The  total  capital  invested  is  $96,400,  averaging  $19,280  per  plant.  The  average 
annual  expense  is,  for  rent  $318,  four  reporting;  taxes  161.18,  four  reporting;  in- 
surance $300,  two  reporting. 

In  four  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are 
shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $93,000,  and  the  amount  of  assessed 
valuation  is  $12,560;  or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  13.5  per  cent, 
of  its  capital  invested,  being  84.5  per  cent,  less  than  the  basis  of  assessment  re- 
quired by  law. 

In  three  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  true  value  of 
the  plants  at  the  present  time  are  shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being 
$14,400,  and  the  estimated  true  value  is  $15,000,  or  104.1  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
invested,  showing  an  appreciation  of  4.1  per  cent. 

With  four  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  labor  during  1897  is  $29,475,  an  average 
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Table  Xo.  XVI  (concluded).— Planing-Mills,  Sash,  Doors,  and  House  Furnishing.  [See  Analysis,  pp.  177-178. 
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amount  of  product  is  not  reported.  With  two  reporting,  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured product  is  $13,000,  averaging  $6,500  per  plant. 

With  the  whole  number  reporting,  five  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight- 
hour  work  day,  and  three  oppose  it,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption 
and  the  reasons  given  by  those  favoring  it  are  : Nos.  2,  4,  and  8. — “None,  except 
the  employment  of  more  men.”  Of  those  opposing  it:  No.  1. — “Would  hire 

less  and  work  harder  myself.”  No.  7. — “A  reduction  of  wages.” 

No  competition  by  convict  labor  is  reported,  and  the  labor  of  the  convict 
should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  “ In  making  good 
roads.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested  : No.  2.— 
“Fight  the  plumbers’  supply  trust,  known  as  the  Central  Supply  Association.” 
No.  8. — “A  law  regulating  sanitary  plumbing  under  state  inspection.” 

With  four  reporting,  all  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  representing  $23,000  capital  invested. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XVIII.—  Reports 
were  received  from  eighty-five  plants,  located  in  fifty-four  counties  in  the  state, 
engaged  in  either  the  printing  or  publishing  business,  usually  both.  With  the 
whole  number  reporting,  the  total  capital  invested  is  $395,680,  an  average  of 
$4,655  per  plant.  The  average  annual  expense  for  repairs  is  $100,  thirty-five  re- 
porting ; rent  $138,  sixty-one  reporting;  taxes  $46.57,  sixty-seven  reporting;  in- 
surance $79.24,  forty  reporting. 

In  sixty-four  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation 
are  given,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $362,980,  the  amount  of  assessed 
valuation  being  $64,979 ; or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  17.9  per 
cent,  of  its  invested  capital,  a basis  of  assessment  of  82.1  per  cent,  less  than  con- 
templated by  law. 

In  sixty-nine  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  total  estimated  true 
value  of  the  plants  at  the  present  time  are  shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
being  $346,580,  and  the  amount  of  estimated  true  value  at  the  present  time  $318,- 
019,  or  91.7  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  showing  a depreciation  of  8.3  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  amount  invested. 

With  eighty  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  labor  during  1897  is  $185,159, 
averaging  $2,314  per  plant.  With  eighty-one  plants  reporting,  the  total  number 
of  employees  averages,  males  383,  females  101,  total  484.  The  average  annual 
earnings  of  employees  is,  males  $489,  based  on  276  employees,  seventy-four  plants 
reporting ; females  $252,  based  on  74  employees,  thirty-eight  plants  reporting ; 
total  $403,  based  on  443  employees,  seventy-eight  plants  reporting.  The  average 
daily  wages  for  skilled  labor  is,  males  $1.70  per  plant,  twenty-three  plants  report- 
ing; females,  94  cents  per  plant,  nine  plants  reporting;  for  ordinary  labor,  males, 
$1.03  per  plant,  twenty-one  plants  reporting;  females  58  cents  per  plant,  ten 
plants  reporting.  With  seventy-seven  reporting,  the  interval  of  wage  payment  is 
weekly  in  seventy-two  instances,  and  monthly  five.  No  strikes  or  other  labor 
troubles  are  reported,  and  with  eighty- three  reporting,  11.8  months  is  the  average 
length  of  time  plants  were  in  operation  during  1897. 

With  sixty-one  reporting,  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1897  is 
$243,748,  averaging  $3,995  per  plant.  The  amount  and  value  of  product  are  not 
given,  except  in  a few  instances. 

With  sixty-eight  reporting,  thirty-four  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight- 
hour  work  day  established  by  law,  and  thirty-four  oppose  it,  and  the  changes 
necessitated  by  its  adoption  and  the  reasons  given  by  those  favoring  it  are : Nos. 
8,  12,  14,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  25,  28,  36,  38,  42,  51,  53,  58,  63,  65,  66,  67,  75,  and  85.— 
“None.”  No.  24. — “The  purchase  of  more  stereotype  plates.”  Nos.  55  and  70. 
— “Reduction  of  wages  and  more  employees.”  No.  80. — “Regular  hours.”  No. 
83. — “A  little  more  help.”  Of  those  opposing  it:  No.  1.— “Later  publication 
day  each  week,  or  additional  help,  lessening  what  is  essential  in  a printing-office 
— speed.  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  13,  34,  39,  41,  46,  49,  52,  and  64. — “Reduction  in  wages 
and  more  employees.”  No.  15.— “Very  little;  it  would  mean  ten  per  cent,  more 
help.”  No.  26.— “Shut  us  up.”  Nos.  31  and  81. — “We  have  to  be  governed  by 
what  we  have  to  do;  work  comes  uneven.”  No.  43. — “Patronage  and  work  of  a 
newspaper  are  very  irregular,  requiring  a rush  of  work  and  overtime  at  various 
times,  and  vice  versa."  No.  47 — “Employment  of  more  hands  with  no  increase 
in  price  of  products.”  No  48. — “Should  pay  by  the  hour;  my  hands  average  a 
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little  over  nine  hours  now;  I call  it  a full  day.”  No.  56. — “It  would  neces- 
sitate more  help,  and  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced  accordingly ; could  not 
afford  to  pay  more.”  No.  59. — “Less  work  and  no  good  results.”  No.  69. — “I 
would  have  greater  losses  than  I have  had.”  No.  72.— -“Would  cut  off  time  al- 
lowed employees  at  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  when  work  is  lighter  than  at 
the  early  part  of  the  week.”  No.  74. — “Increase  in  plant  in  floor  room;  eight 
hours  is  too  radical  a change.” 

No  competition  from  convict  labor  is  reported,  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
“From  a commercial  standpoint,  is  such  competition  natural  and  fair  ? ” No.  8 
replies:  “No;  in  job  work  done  by  Missouri  convicts,  prices  are  cut  from  10  to 
50  per  cent,  lower  than  legitimate.”  No.  15. — “The  labor  of  convicts  should  be 
applied,  after  cost  of  keeping,  to  their  families  ; their  labor  should  never  be  sold 
to  contractors.”  The  labor  of  the  convict  should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of 
Nos.  1,  3,  6,  19,  20,  22,  34,  40,  41,  56,  59,  61,  and  69:  “State  account.”  Nos.  10, 
16,  21,  25,  29,  32,  35,  53,  65,  70,  and  73. — “ Public  highways.”  Nos.  8 and  81. — 
“ In  manufacturing  such  articles  as  can  be  used  in  the  penitentiary,  the  surplus 
put  on  the  market  at  such  prices  as  will  make  honest  competition  with  articles 
of  like  manufacture.”  No.  12. — “ In  the  manner  that  he  can  produce  the  most 
wealth.”  No.  15. — “In  such  vocations  as  will  produce  things  needed  by  them- 
selves and  families.”  No.  43. — “All  convict  labor  should  benefit  all  the  people, 
not  part  only ; and  this  labor  should  not  compete  with  free  labor.  Keep  him  at 
work  for  his  own  supplies  and  other  state  institutions.  If  he  still  has  unoccu- 
pied time,  use  it  pro  bono  publico  — something  that  will  benefit  all — public  ac- 
count.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested-:  No.  1. — 
“Raising  rates  of  legal  printing,  compelling  all  city  and  county  printing  to  be 
granted  by  bid  without  regard  to  party  favor.”  No.  3. — “A  law  compelling  legal 
publications  in  paper  having  largest  circulation  — one  in  each  party.”  No.  6. — 
“Law  making  legal  publications  fifty  cents  a square  first  insertion  and  twenty- 
five  cents  each  subsequent  insertion,  and  no  publication  legal  when  ‘dickered’ 
out  at  lower  rate.  Then  legitimate  and  worthy  papers  could  be  built  up  and 
temporary  and  political  schemes  kept  out.”  No.  10. — “Too  much  legislation 
now— a better  enforcement  of  present  laws  is  what  is  needed.”  No.  12. — “A 
law  making  it  a misdemeanor  to  refuse  a paper  with  $1  or  more  due  the  publisher.” 
No.  15. — “I  do  not  believe  in  specific  legislation  for  anybody’s  business.  The 
state  could  benefit  me  by  passing  a law  that  no  one  but  me  should  engage  in  the 
printing  business ; all  specific  laws  are  of  that  bad  character,  whether  one  or 
many  benefit.”  No.  21. — “State  improvements  carried  on  with  some  form  of 
notes  or  scrip  that  would  circulate  as  money  among  the  people.”  No.  23. — “The 
printing  of  decisions  of  courts,  where  they  pertain  to  a county,  in  the  county  in- 
terested, and  not  in  the  one  state  paper.  No.  28. — “Any  legislation  that  does 
not  give  special  privilege  to  classes  but  equal  rights  to  all.”  Nos.  29  and  65. — 
“The  official  county  printer  should  be  elected  as  the  county  officers  are  elected.” 
No.  33. — “A  law  requiring  county  printing  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  and  most  competent  printer.”  No.  36. — “Repealing  the  law  whereby  at- 
torneys make  us  divide  our  fees  for  legal  publications.”  No.  38. — “A  lower  legal 
rate  for  printing  should  be  established  and  then  adhered  to.”  No.  40. — “Adop- 
tion of  uniform  rates  for  public  printing.”  No.  43. — “A  law  permitting  boards 
of  county  commissioners  and  city  councils  to  annually  adjust  prices  for  public 
printing  and  then  permitting  each  county  and  city  officer  to  procure  his  own 
printing  from  whomsoever  he  will.”  Nos.  47  and  51.  — “Cheaper  freight-rates.” 
No.  53. — “A  law  recognizing  newspaper  subscription  as  a labor  debt.”  No.  57. — 
“A  stated  price  for  all  legal  work.”  No.  66. — “A  statute  requiring  the  publica- 
tion of  sale  notices  where  chattels  are  sold  under  mortgage.”  No.  67. — “More 
stringent  laws  on  deciding  the  question  as  to  what  is  a legal  newspaper,  i.  e., 
the  legitimate  publisher  would  like  to  see  a newspaper  publisher  compelled  to 
print  his  own  paper,  hire  its  own  help,  and  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  community, 
or  not  be  considered  a legal  publication.  Kansas  has  too  many  jack-leg  lawyers 
running  papers  for  the  purpose  of  printing  their  own  legal  notices.  These  law- 
yers, and  others,  have  no  money  invested,  but  hire  a job  printer  to  do  their  work. 
They  have  nothing  invested,  no  subscription  list,  and  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
railway  passes  and  printing  their  own  legal  work,  and  others’,  if  they  can  get  it, 
and  cutting  prices  that  are  now  established  by  law.”  No.  70. — “Cheaper  coal 
rates,  and  compelling  carriers  to  deliver  what  you  pay  for.”  No.  71. — “Adoption 
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Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XX.— Reports 
were  received  from  seven  plants  engaged  in  mer  chant  tailoring.  Four  counties 
are  represented.  The  total  capital  invested  is  $36,300,  an  average  of  $5,185  per 
plant.  The  average  annual  expense  for  rent’  is  $382,  seven  reporting ; taxes 
$11.84,  four  reporting;  insurance  $20.96,  three  reporting. 

In  four  instances  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation  are  shown, 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $16,300,  and  the  assessed  valuation  $2,990; 
or,  in  other  words,  this  industry  pays  taxes  on  18.3  per  cent,  of  its  capital  in- 
vested, a basis  of  assessment  of  81.7  per  cent,  less  than  required  by  law. 

In  two  instances  both  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  true 
value  of  the  plants  at  the  present  time  are  given,  the  amount  of  invested  capital 
being  $14,000,  and  the  estimated  true  value  $12,000,  or  85.7  per  cent,  of  the  cap- 
ital invested,  showing  a depreciation  of  14.3  per  cent. 

With  three  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  labor  in  1897  is  $12,060,  averaging 
$4020  per  plant,  the  total  number  of  employees  being,  males  30,  females  6,  total 
36,  the  whole  number  of  plants  reporting.  The  average  annual  earnings  are  not 
shown  in  any  instance,  for  the  reason  that  no  single  plant  shows  the  total  cost 
for  labor,  number  of  employees,  nor  length  of  time  in  operation  during  the  year. 
Where  the  length  of  titne  covers  the  entire  year,  all  three  items  are  essential  to 
obtain  this  finding.  With  six  plants  reporting,  the  average  daily  wages  for 
skilled  labor  is,  for  males  $2.20,  females  $1.33,  five  plants  reporting.  For  ordinary 
labor,  males  $1.25  per  day,  one  plant  reporting;  females  87  cents,  two  plants  re- 
porting. No  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles  are  reported,  and  in  one  instance  a 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  20  per  cent,  is  reported,  as  compared  with  1896. 
The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  weekly  6,  irregular  1 ; and  the  average  length 
of  time  plants  were  in  operation  during  the  year  is  11  months,  five  plants  report- 
ing. 

With  three  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1897 
is  $7,950,  averaging  $2,650  per  plant.  The  amount  of  product  is  not  given. 
The  value  of  the  product  is  given  in  four  instances,  the  total  value  being  $26,600, 
averaging  $6650.  As  compared  with  1896,  a decrease  in  the  selling  price  of  prod- 
uct is  reported  in  one  instance,  No.  3,  who  attributes  the  change  in  the  selling 
price  “to  competition.” 

With  six  reporting,  three  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work- 
day established  by  law,  and  three  oppose  it,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its 
adoption  by  those  favoring  it:  No.  7.— “None.”  By  those  opposing:  No.  2. — 
“It  would  make  a very  little  difference,  on  account  of  skilled  labor  working  by 
the  piece.”  No.  3. — “It  would  make  me  call  for  a larger  force  of  employees, 
which  would  decrease  the  earnings  of  the  few  in  my  employ.”  No.  5. — “Reduc- 
tion of  wages.”  No.  6. — “It  would  revolutionize  our  business  or  system  a 
altogether,  as  our  work  is  done  entirely  by  piece-work,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  done  in  eight  months  of  the  year ; in  consequence,  our  hands  must  work  extra 
time  in  order  to  earn  wages,  as  they  now  do.” 

No  competition  by  convict  labor  is  reported,  and  replying  to  the  inquiry, 
“From  a commercial  standpoint,  is  such  competition  natural  and  fair?”  No.  1 
states,  “Yes,  when  the  state  gets  from  the  contractors  what  each  individual 
earns.”  The  labor  of  the  convict  should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  No.  1: 
“Keep  him  at  work  at  some  healthful  employment  that  will  pay  the  state  for 
his  keep,  regardless  of  outside  croakers.”  No.  2. — “Build  good  country  roads.” 
No.  4. — “On  state  account.” 

Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  their  business  is  suggested:  No.  1. — 
“Repeal  all  taxation  exemption  laws.”  Nos.  5 and  6. — “Tax  or  license  foreign 
concerns  for  soliciting  orders  which  are  manufactured  by  sweat-shops  in  the 
cities.”  No.  7. — “To  let  no  one  work  except  he  has  learned  the  trade,  and  that 
will  take  three  or  four  years ; then  stand  an  examination  and  receive  a certificate.” 

With  five  reporting,  three  favor  the  support  and  continuance  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  and  two  oppose  it,  representing  capital  invested  to  the  amount  of  $23,- 
200  for  and  $10,300  against. 

General  Remarks:  -No.  4. — “We  would  consider  it  a blessing  if  the  law- 
makers would  license  all  cheap- John  labor  and  cheap- John  clothes.” 
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Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XXI. — Reports 
were  received  from  forty-four  concerns  engaged  in  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, grouped  together  here  for  the  reason  that  a sufficient  number  in  any  one 
industry  to  make  a table  by  itself  is  not  found.  In  this  group  are  thirty-four 
different  kinds  of  industries,  located  in  nineteen  counties  in  the  state.  The  total 
capital  invested  is  $965,969,  an  average  of  $21,953  per  plant.  With  thirty-two  re- 
porting, the  taxes  average  $164.03  per  plant. 

In  thirty-four  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  assessed  valuation 
are  shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $928,069,  and  the  amount  of  as- 
sessed valuation  is  $104,226;  or,  in  other  words,  these  industries  are  assessed  at 
an  average  of  11.2  per  cent,  of  their  capital  invested,  or  on  a basis  of  assessment 
88.8  per  cent,  less  than  contemplated  by  law. 

In  thirty-one  instances  both  the  capital  invested  and  the  estimated  true  value 
of  the  plants  are  shown,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being  $782,569,  and  the 
amount  of  estimated  true  value  being  $365,844,  or  46.7  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in- 
vested, showing  a depreciation  of  53.3  per  cent. 

With  thirty-eight  plants  reporting,  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  during  1897 
was  $225,955,  or  an  average  of  $5,946  per  plant.  The  total  number  of  employees 
is,  males  710,  females  195,  total  905.  The  average  annual  earnings  are,  males 
$421,  based  on  the  earnings  of  354  employees,  as  reported  by  twenty-one  plants  ; 
females  $217,  based  on  the  annual  earnings  of  52  employees,  reported  by  seven 
plants;  a total  average  of  $398,  based  on  the  earnings  of  406  employees,  twenty- 
one  plants  reporting.  The  average  daily  wages  for  skilled  labor  is,  for  males  $2.05 
per  plant,  twenty-nine  plants  reporting ; females  93  cents  per  plant,  four  plants 
reporting.  For  ordinary  labor,  males  $1.18  per  plant,  thirty-five  plants  reporting ; 
females  68  cents  per  plant,  nine  plants  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment 
is,  monthly  4,  biweekly  4,  weekly  31,  weekly  and  monthly  2,  forty- one  plants  re- 
porting. No  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles  are  reported,  and  with  the  whole 
number  reporting  the  average  length  of  time  plants  were  in  operation  during  1897 
is  9.6  months. 

With  thirty-one  plants  reporting,  the  total  cost  for  raw  material  used  during 
1897  is  $421,170,  an  average  of  $13,586  per  plant.  The  unit  of  product  varies,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  total  product.  With  thirty  plants  reporting,  the  total 
value  of  products  manufactured  during  1897  is  $1,214,593,  an  average  of  $40,486 
per  plant.  With  twenty-two  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  plants  is  reported  increased  in  twelve  instances  and  decreased  in  ten. 
The  market  for  product  can  be  shown  only  by  the  table.  With  nineteen  report- 
ing, as  compared  with  1896,  the  selling  price  of  product  is  reported  increased  in 
eight  instances,  and  decreased  in  eleven  instances,  the  change  in  selling  price  be: 
ing  due  in  two  instances  to  freight-rates,  in  four  instances  to  cost  of  raw  material, 
in  one  instance  to  increased  cost  of  labor,  and  in  one  instance  decreased  cost  of 
labor.  Other  reasons  given  are:  No.  2. — “Shortage  of  goods  on  the  market.” 
Nos.  5,  22,  23,  and  46. — “Competition.”  No.  19. — “Cracker  war  trust.”  No. 
31. — “Due  to  more  natural  ice  being  made.”  No.  44.—“  Hard  times.”  No.  45. — 
“Because  of  large  concerns  selling  goods  for  less  than  it  takes  to  produce  them, 
till  small  concerns  are  compelled  to  quit.” 

With  thirty-six  reporting,  seven  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour 
work-day  established  by  law,  and  twenty-nine  oppose  it.  The  changes  necessi- 
tated by  its  adoption  and  the  reasons  given  by  those  favoring  it  are : Nos.  10,  18, 
and  24.  — “None,  except  the  employment  of  more  men.”  By  those  opposing  it: 
No.  13.  — “We  would  have  three  relays  of  men  and  less  earnings,  unless  they 
worked  overtime.”  Nos.  14,  15,  19,  28,  33,  and  43.  — “Lower  wages.”  No.  20. 
— “We  run  our  engines  day  and  night  and  work  two  shifts;  we  could  not  af- 
ford three  shifts  unless  a reduction  of  wages  followed;  our  men  prefer  the  pres- 
ent system.”  No.  21.  — “Would  curtail  output  very  materially.”  No.  23. — 
“Loss  of  business.”  No.  25.  — “Reduce  wages  and  increase  cost  of  production.” 
No.  29. — “The  employer  should  have  the  right  to  make  contract  with  his  em- 
ployees as  to  the  number  of  working  hours  per  day,  and  no  state  legislature 
should  touch  the  question.”  No.  30.  — “We  run  night  and  day  with  12-hour 
shifts  and  it  would  necessitate  more  men ; the  men  prefer  12-  to  8-hour  shifts,  as 
they  make  more  money.”  No.  34. — “Make  the  employer  work  harder,  and  re- 
duce the  income  of  employee.”  No.  38.  — “As  our  men  are  paid  by  the  piece  it 
would  prevent  them  earning  living  wages,  unless  our  Eastern  competitors  were 
also  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  and  then  consumers  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
ing continuance  of  ^ 
Labor  Bureau 


Per  cent,  of  trade 
affected  by  convict 
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In  favor  of  eigbt-hour 
work-day  established 
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Labor  cost,  1897. 
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higher  rates  were  needed,  but  as  the  population  increases  the  railroads  should  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  rates  gradually,  and 
then  bring  them  on  a parity  with  the  more  populous  states.” 
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KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


MARKET  FOR 
PRODUCT. 
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Indorsing  and  demand- 
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XXI. — Miscellaneous  Manufacturers.  [See  Analysis,  p.  191-193. 
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With  237  plants  reporting,  182,  representing  a capital  invested  to  the  amount  of  $8,433,011,  favor  the  continuance  and  support 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  45  plants,  representing  a capital  of  $599,332,  oppose  it. 
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In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  is  a matter  of  gratification  to  be  able 
to  present  a summary  of  the  total  mineral  products  of  Kansas  for 
1897,  which  we  divide  into  non-metallic  and  metallic  products.  For 
the  reason  that  Kansas  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  an  entirely 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  state,  these  tables  show  a phenomenal 
growth  in  mine  products,  and  lead  our  state  to  build  up  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  a future  permanent  place  in  the  mineral  world. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  data  contained  in  the  table  following  to 
Prof.  E.  Haworth,  of  the  Kansas  University  Geological  Survey,  and 
to  the  State  Mine  Inspector’s  report,  and  the  other  reports  made  to 
this  Bureau. 


Table  showing  value  of  each  of  the  mineral  products  of  Kansas  for  1897,  and  since 

industry  began. 


Name  of  mineral  product. 

Values  for 
1897. 

Totals  by  divi- 
sions, 1897. 

Grand  total  of 
production. 

NON-METALLIC  PRODUCTS. 

Coal 

$3,465,910  71 
417,626  94 
265,320  27 
252,811  00 
173,000  00 
23,180  00 
155,500  00 

54.000  00 

64.000  CO 

$50,870,011  71 
4,289,200  94 
1,430,304  00 
1,680,407  00 
2,907,226  00 
650,972  00 
603,418  00 
182,504  93 
600,666  00 
1,250,000  00 
350,000  00 

Salt 

Clay  goods 

Gypsum 

Limestone 

Sandstone 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum 

Hydraulic  cement 

Lime  ( estimated ) 

65.000  00 

45.000  00 

Sand  (estimated) 

$4,981,348  92 

METALLIC  PRODUCTS. 

Zinc  ore,  yielding  metallic  zinc 

$2,795,683  28 
914,963  89 

| 35,000,000  00 

Cead  ore,  yielding  metallic  lead 

3,710,647  17 

SMELTING  PRODUCTS. 

Zinc,  smelting 

$2,755,703  20 
15,077,048  34 

$8,691,996  09 

25,562,799  83 

Argentine  smelter  output, 

17,832,751  54 

Totals 

$26,524,747  63 

*$125,843,306  70 

* Exclusive  of  totals  from  Argentine  refinery. 
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TABLES  VI  TO  X.— RAILWAY  LABOR.  Age  and  Nativity,  Employment,  Compensation,  Organization  and  Insurance,  and  Other  Information. 
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PART  VII. 

CO-OPERATION. 


Since  1820  there  have  been  two  distinct  industrial  systems  in  vogue 
in  our  civilization.  These  systems  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  generation  in  various  degrees  of  development  and  may  be 
termed  the  competitive  industrial  system  and  the  cooperative  indus- 
trial system.  The  former  represents  on  old  school  of  thought  that 
may  be  called  individualism  inspired  by  a grain  of  selfishness  that 
characterizes,  and  perhaps  too  often  dominates,  the  whole  human 
race ; it  is  that  system  which  caters  to  the  principle  brought  down 
from  the  old  feudal  days  of  the  “ survival  of  the  fittest”  ; it  represents 
the  animal  in  man,  that  “might  is  right,”  and  that  what  is  is  right  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  exists.  This  system  stimulates  personal  en- 
terprise and  ambition  because  of  the  emoluments  and  success  accru- 
ing to  the  victorious  competitor ; that  this  system  results  disastrously 
to  the  masses  enters  not  into  the  proposition,  nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  fortunate  few  may  control  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  the  desti- 
nies of  the  unfortunate  many  tend  to  swerve  the  advocates  of  this 
system  from  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  that  brings  security  to 
those  who  have  profited  by  its  operation. 

In  the  civilization  of  the  world  people  have  been  educated  that  the 
man  who  has  capital  with  which  to  employ  labor  should  be  deferred 
to  as  a dictator ; and  the  power  to  dictate  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  is  granted  without  question.  This  same  school  teaches 
that  labor  is  a commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  the  same  as  mer- 
chandise, with  the  difference  that  the  purchaser  of  the  commodity  of 
labor  fixes  the  price,  while  the  purchaser  of  the  commodity  of  mer- 
chandise pays  the  price  fixed  by  the  seller.  Through  education,  the 
sentiment  of  the  public  has  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  and  indorse  this 
anomalous  standard  or  rule.  With  such  a basis  for  the  foundation  of 
our  social  and  economic  life  taught  in  our  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  and  promulgated  as  the  acme  of  justice  in  the  busi- 
ness life,  the  wonder  is  that  there  should  have  ever  come  the  change 
in  the  science  of  social  and  political  economy  which  is  now  so  uni- 
versally recognized. 

The  cooperative  industrial  system  in  contradistinction  to  the  com- 
—14  (201) 
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petitive  system  espouses  in  its  propaganda  “the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,”  through  mutual  cooperative  effort,  that  each  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  each  other’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
for  the  good  of  all  an  equivalent  in  labor  or  the  products  of  labor  to 
that  which  each  enjoys. 

This  interexchange  of  labor  or  its  products  makes  every  man’s  hon- 
estly acquired  products  as  truly  the  result  of  his  own  labor,  even 
though  literally  it  embodied  none  of  it,  as  if  he  had  wholly  produced 
them  himself.  Such  is  the. cooperative  system,  taking  cognizance  as 
above  of  the  progress  and  maintenance  of  the  higher  civilized  life, 
subscribing  to  and  enacting  the  biblical  injunction,  “I  am  my  broth- 
er’s keeper.” 

Cooperation  contemplates  a transformation  in  the  system  of  in- 
dustry and  trade  by  introducing  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  all  labor,  thus  over- 
coming the  evils  attending  the  competitive  system,  and  reconstructing 
our  social  organization  by  eliminating  the  present  motto  of  society, 
“Every  man  for  himself,”  and  substituting  therefor,  “Each  for  all 
and  all  for  each,”  thus  inaugurating  a system  of  united  effort  by 
which  the  capitalist,  the  laborer  and  the  consumer  will  be  brought  into 
a union  of  mutual  assistance,  instead  of  remaining  independent  of 
each  other  and  waging  a war  of  rivalry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  give  a history  of  cooperation  either 
in  England  or  in  America,  though  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject would  perhaps  justify  a more  extended  analysis,  would  space  per- 
mit. We  can  only  hope  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  workings  of  the 
cooperative  principle,  something  of  its  origin,  and  its  workings  as  we 
find  it  in  our  state  at  this  time. 

The  advent  of  coooperation  in  England,  about  1820,  is  accredited 
to  Robert  Owen,  who,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  founder  or  first  to  advocate 
the  principle  of  coooperation  under  any  perfected  plan  or  method  of 
organization.  Its  introduction  at  that  time  aroused  great  interest 
among  the  laboring  classes.  Numerous  societies  were  formed  for 
carrying  out  the  principle  in  both  productive  and  distributive  coop- 
eration. In  1886,  or  sixty-six  years  after  its  inauguration  in  England, 
an  extensive  investigation  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
present  commissioner  of  the  national  department  of  labor.  In  his 
investigation  it  was  found  that  there  were  instituted  and  in  operation 
in  1886  nearly  4000  societies,  whose  chief  departments  of  production 
and  distribution  were  groceries  and  provisions,  draperies,  boots  and 
shoes,  coal,  butchery,  baking,  furnishing,  hardware,  and  tailoring. 
These  cooperative  societies,  since  1876,  have  been  recognized  and 
encouraged  in  England  by  the  enactment  of  laws  governing  and 
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regulating  them,  becoming  apparently  successful  by  time  and  ex- 
perience. They  have  not  only  spread  over  England,  but  have  ex- 
tended their  munificent  influence  and  benefits  to  nearly  all  of  the 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  These  societies  have  multiplied 
by  thousands  in  nearly  every  clime.  In  America  cofiperation  has 
more  largely  taken  the  form  of  distributive  cooperation,  or,  per- 
haps we  might  say,  commercial  cooperation.  Various  plans  have 
been  tried  and  many  departures  have  been  made  from  the  original 
methods  of  the  founders.  Under  productive  cooperation  in  this 
country  may  be  mentioned  numerous  labor  exchanges,  with  their 
farm  colonies,  mills,  printing  plants,  factories,  coal-mines,  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  etc.  Under  distributive  or  commercial  coop- 
eration may  be  mentioned  stores,  general  merchandising,  farm 
implements,  and  farm  products,  while  we  may  also  bring  under  this 
head,  as  a species  of  commercial  cooperation — differing  somewhat  as 
to  method,  yet  utilizing  the  principle — building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, cooperative  and  banking  associations,  cooperative  and  mutual 
fire,  tornado  and  live-stock  insurance  associations,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  we  might  safely  add  the  numerous  fraternal  and  mutual-life 
insurance  societies,  which  also  apply  in  part  the  principles  of  coopera- 
tion. 

The  state  of  Kansas  has  not  been  as  fertile  a field  as  some  of  the 
older  states  in  this  new  movement  of  economic  reform.  At  least,  this 
was  true  in  the  earlier  history  of  this  state,  due  perhaps  to  the  newer 
field  of  development  along  industrial  lines,  where  individual  efforts 
and  enterprise  created  more  opportunities,  with  better  compensation 
for  the  laborer.  Yet,  in  later  years,  corporate  interests  have  become 
magnified,  and  natural  resources  hitherto  free  and  untrameled  have 
become  monopolized,  and  by  processes  known  only  to  the  combine 
and  trusts  opportunities  for  employment  have  become  hedged  about, 
restricted,  and  reduced,  thus  causing  labor  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
foundation  of  economic  science,  to  strive  for  some  solution  of  the 
sharp  and  merciless  competitive  wage  system.  The  result  of  this 
study  and  education  has  manifested  itself  in  the  organization  of  many 
labor- exchange  farm  colonies,  labor- exchange  mills,  mines,  and  coop- 
erative stores,  under  various  names  and  methods  of  procedure,  such 
as  Grange  stores,  Farmers’ Alliance  exchanges,  and  other  forms  of  coop- 
erative effort. 

The  Bureau,  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  most  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  labor  exchanges,  cooperative  associations,  and  other 
mutual  associations  in  this  state,  sent  out  a general  letter  of  inquiry 
to  the  various  secretaries  of  such  associations,  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir — I desire  to  present  in  my  forthcoming  report  an  outline  of  the 
workings  of  the  cooperative  associations,  labor  exchanges  and  other  mutual  asso- 
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ciations  which  are  working  along  the  line  of  cooperative  effort  in  certain  indus- 
tries in  this  state.  Understanding  that  your  own  industry  or  company  is  of  such 
a character,  I would  like  very  much  an  article  touching  upon  — 

1.  Origin. 

2.  Organization. 

3.  Membership  or  shareholders  in  the  concern. 

4.  Its  method  of  operation. 

5.  Amount  of  capital  invested  at  the  beginning. 

6.  Present  capitalization. 

7.  Number  of  branches  under  its  control,  if  any. 

8.  Number  of  shares  sold. 

9.  Value  of  same. 

10.  And  any  other  feature  that  would  be  of  information  to  the  public  and 
along  the  line  of  accomplishment  of  your  concern  — that  is,  any  historical  or 
economic  conditions  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  such  concern. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  promptly,  in  order  that  we  may  do  full  justice  to 
your  efforts  in  our  report,  and  thanking  you  in  advance,  I am, 

Yours  very  truly,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner. 

In  response  to  this  letter  of  inquiry,  E.  Z.  Ernst,  general  organizer 
of  the  labor  exchange  at  Olathe,  Kan.,  makes  the  following  reply, 
which  indicates  the  general  outlook  and  workings  of  the  labor  ex- 
change as  conducted  in  this  state  : 

Olathe,  Kan. — Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Labor : Dear 
Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  following  is  a short  synopsis  or  out- 
line of  the  labor  exchange  in  general,  and  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  which  may  be 
of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  public.  The  labor  exchange  is  an  industrial  co- 
operative association,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  idle  who  want 
to  work,  and  by  and  through  methods  which  will  enable  them  to  retain  the  full 
value  of  their  toil,  and  beyond  the  control  of  money  monopolies  or  contract 
bosses.  This  society  was  organized  in  1889,  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  chartered,  in 
1890,  under  the  state  laws  of  Missouri,  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  business,  with 
branches  in  any  state  where  an  association  may  be  formed  and  operated  under 
its  provisions.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  as  follows  : 

First.  To  provide  employment  for  idle  labor,  by  facilitating  the  interchange 
of  commodities  and  services  among  the  associates  and  the  public. 

Second.  To  alleviate  the  suffering  incident  to,  and  avert  the  social  dangers 
which  may  arise  from  a constantly  increasing  class  of  unemployed,  by  furnishing 
to  this  class  useful  occupation,  and  saving  the  wealth  thus  produced  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  actual  producers  and  their  dependents. 

Third.  To  lighten  the  burden  of  charitable  institutions  by  establishing  one 
self-sustaining. 

By  and  through  such  employment  of  idle  labor  as  aforesaid,  this  association 
aims  to  furnish  food,  clothing  and  the  comforts  of  a home  to  those  thus  em- 
ployed; establish  depots  for  mutual  exchange;  operate  boarding  houses  for  the 
purpose ; and  also  provide  for  education,  the  elevation  of  character  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  life  by  maintaining  schools  and  other  places  of  instruction. 

Membership. — Any  person,  male  or  female,  of  good  character,  not  addicted 
to  intemperate  or  immoral  habits,  who  is  willing  to  engage  in  a useful  occupation 
or  calling,  or  to  aid  by  work  or  means  to  advance  the  objects  herein  stated,  may 
become  a member  of  this  association,  and  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  it,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  same. 
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Property.  — The  property  of  this  association,  real  and  personal,  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  mortgaged  or  pledged. 

The  association  shall  not  borrow  any  money,  and  shall  not  issue  any  interest- 
bearing  note  or  obligation  against  itself. 

Distribution  of  Revenues. — All.  money  received  for  the  sale  of  goods,  hire 
of  labor  and  other  property,  the  execution  of  contracts,  board  of  hands,  entry 
fees  to  places  of  amusement,  etc.,  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  (1)  To  replen- 
ish the  stock  of  goods  sold.  (2)  To  keep  the  property  in  repair,  and  to  restore 
any  which  may  have  been  destroyed  by  accident.  (3)  To  defray  the  expenses  of 
administration  economically  conducted.  (4)  To  support  the  sick,  the  disabled, 
and  assist  the  families  of  deceased  members.  (5)  To  maintain  schools,  especially 
evening  schools,  libraries,  and  places  of  instruction  and  amusement.  (6)  To  ex- 
tend the  field  of  its  operations  by  the  acquisition  of  additional  means  for  the  em- 
ployment of  idle  labor.” 

Life  membership  is  one  dollar,  which  is  to  help  meet  the  propaganda  expenses. 
There  are  no  dues., 

During  the  past  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  G.  B.  DeBernardi,  origi- 
nator of  the  system,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  myself  as  general  organizer,  and  a few 
other  faithful  workers,  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  the  labor  exchange  to  the  world, 
and  have  succeeded  in  reaching  some  of  the  most  advanced  workers  in  the  reform 
movement  in  almost  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  Our  official  organ, 
Progressive  Thought  and  Dawn  of  Equity , of  which  I am  the  editor,  pub- 
lished at  Olathe,  Kan.,  has  been  the  means  of  spreading  this  doctrine  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union.  At  present  there  are  over  300  branches  of  the  labor 
exchange  and  about  14,000  members,  who  are  employed  at  various  occupations, 
such  as  flour  and  feed  mills,  hat  factories,  suspender  and  notion  factories,  cloth- 
ing factories,  broom  and  basket-making,  lumber  mills,  stores,  and  coal-mines, 
and  a movement  is  now  on  foot  considering  the  building  of  a railroad  from  Chi- 
cago through  Kansas  to  the  Gulf.  Various  other  projects  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  our  members.  I am  unable  to  give  you  a detailed  account  of  values  of 
the  total  capital  of  the  labor  exchanges,  though  it  represents  millions  of  dollars 
if  calculated  in  that  way.  We  have  another  plan  by  which  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  products  of  our  labor,  which  is  known  as  the  labor-exchange  check  system. 
This  plan  is  so  arranged  that  only  those  who  produce  wealth  can  reap  the  bene- 
fits thereof.  The  forms  of  checks  following  are  issued  to  our  members  as  deposit- 
ors for  labor  or  products  deposited  with  the  exchange,  and  the  values  as  indicated 
are  based  on  units  of  labor.  The  following  is  a sample  of  the  checks: 
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CENTRAL  OFFICE, 

INDEPENDENCE,  MO. 


Branch  No.  38,  Olathe,  Kan. 

Depositor Deposited 

Date of 189 Value 


Units., 
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Back. 


[ Signature  of  depositor.] 

This  Certificate  of  Deposit  is  not  redeemable  in  legal  ten- 
der but  receivable  by  tbe  Labor  Exchange  Association  in 
payment  for  merchandise,  for  services,  and  for  all  debts  and 
dues  to  the  same,  and  it  is  based  upon  and  secured  by  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  keeping  of  the  association,  at  the 
Branch  of  issue. 

The  property  held  for  the  redemption  of  this  certificate 
cannot,  as  per  charter,  be  mortgaged  nor  pledged  for  debts,  nor 
can  it  be  withdx*awn,  but  may  be  exchanged  by  the  association 
for  other  property  of  equal  value. 

Pay  to 

. Depositor. 


The  following  obligation  is  the  form  of  agreement  binding  all  members  to- 
gether and  indicates  the  method  of  organization,  each  member  being  charged 
one  dollar  entrance  fee,  which  is  used  for  propoganda  ; there  are  no  dues  or  secret 
work  as  with  other  labor  organizations  : 


G.  B.  DeBernardi,  President.  U.  F.  Sargent,  Accountant. 

THE  LABOR  EXCHANGE, 


OBLIGATION  OF  MEMBERS. 

I, .“. ' of  the  age  of years, sex,  and  by  occupation 

now  residing  at county  of and  state 

of in  consideration  of  the  rights,  privileges,  benefits  and  protec- 

tion conferred  upon  me  as  a member  of  the  Labor  Exchange  Association,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  property  of  the  said  association,  upon  which  the  safety  of  said  benefits  is 
based,  may  not  be  sacrificed  at  reduced  value  by  forced  liquidation  in  legal-tender  money, 
hereby  promise  and  agree,  that  for  any  article  or  articles  of  merchandise  and  moneys  that 
I may  deposit  in  the  keeping  of,  labor  and  services  that  I may  perform  for,  or  for  any  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  that  I may  hold  on,  said  Labor  Exchange,  I will  accept  as  sufficient 
compensation  thereof  merchandise,  property,  labor  or  services  of  equal  value,  and  relin- 
quish any  rights  and  liens  which  may  have  resulted  in  my  favor  and  against  the  property 
of  the  association  by  reason  of  said  deposits,  labor,  or  services. 

In  testimony  thereof,  I have  hereunto  signed  my  name  in  the  presence  of  the  following 

subscribed  witnesses,  this day  of 189 

[seal.] 

Witness. 

Witness. 

[ No of  Branch  No ..] 


In  the  state  of  Kansas  there  are  organized  eleven  branches  of  the  labor  ex- 
changes, at  or  near  the  following  cities:  Olathe,  Fulton,  Osage  City,  Salina, 
Edwardsville,  Fort  Scott,  Turner,  Beloit,  Harding,  Peterton,  and  Pittsburg. 
Some  of  these  are  only  recently  organized,  but  among  the  most  prominent  may 
be  mentioned  branch  No.  38  at  Olathe,  which  has  succeeded  in  completing  a 
flour  and  feed  mill  without  any  capital  other  than  their  labor.  The  mill  has  been 
completed  and  consists  of  a two  and  one-half  story  frame,  32x50,  with  a full 
seven-foot  basement  underneath;  the  mill  is  furnished  with  a twenty  horse- 
power gasoline  engine  and  a thirty-five-barrel  flour  mill  and  machinery;  also  a 
large  feed  mill,  with  shelter  and  elevators,  the  whole  property  being  worth  $5000, 
and  doing  quite  a nice  business,  with  a prosperous  outlook  ahead.  In  addition 
to  the  above  our  branch  owns  and  operates  a newspaper  and  printing  plant  at 
Olathe. 

Branch  No.  199,  near  Fulton,  was  organized  later,  and  is  now  operating  eighty 
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acres  of  land,  upon  which  there  is  coal,  lumber,  building  rock,  and  clay,  with 
prospects  for  coal-oil  and  gas.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  build  several 
dwelling-houses  for  families  of  members  now  on  the  ground. 

Branch  No.  233,  located  at  Osage  City,  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1897  by 
a number  of  unemployed  but  determined  miners  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
coal  operators.  They  started  with  virtually  nothing,  leasing  the  land,  and  are 
now  employing  forty  to  fifty  miners  steadily,  and  doing  a good  business.  Their 
checks  are  as  good  as  gold  in  Osage  City  and  surrounding  country.  A number 
of  other  branches  are  located  at  other  points  in  the  state  that  are  now  engaged  in 
brick-making,  farming,  coal-mining,  and  a variety  of  other  things,  and  are  grow- 
ing extensively,  which  will  bring  many  more  to  their  aid. 

Yours  fraternally, 

E.  Z.  Ernst,  General  Organizer. 

With  a desire  to  secure  further  information  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  labor-exchange  coal-mine  at  Osage  City,  a letter  of  inquiry 
to  Geo.  L.  Thomas,  manager,  elicited  the  following  response : 

Osage  City,  Kan. — W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor:  Dear 
Sir  — In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date,  will  say  that  we  appreciate  the  opportunity 
and  will  give  you  all  the  information  possible,  as  it  will  not  only  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  but  to  our  interest  to  let  the  people  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Our  mine  has  been  busy  from  the  beginning  and  we  have  a good  quality  of 
coal,  being  free  from  sulphur  or  dirt.  The  combine  here  has  cut  the  price  of 
selling  coal  to  $1.50  per  ton,  while  we  are  selling  at  twenty  cents  higher  on  account 
of  our  better  quality.  The  labor  exchange  has  various  ways  in  which  the  wage- 
earner  can  be  benefited.  We  are  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
sumers ; that  is,  we  need  provisions,  clothes,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  can  exchange 
our  products  for  what  we  consume.  That  does  away  with  the  middlemen’s 
profits.  I believe  the  time  will  come  when  necessity  will  compel  all  our  people  to 
do  this.  Our  aims  and  intentions  are  to  provide  a way  whereby  employment  may 
be  given  to  the  unemployed.  Our  shaft  was  suok  July,  1897,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness with  no  capital  but  determination,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1897  our  debt 
was  $1.32.  Of  course  the  individual  members  carry  the  rest  of  the  debt,  which  is 
$1032 ; that  is,  labor  performed  for  which  we  receive  no  compensation.  All  who 
work  are  paid  according  to  the  average  of  the  ten  best  diggers  in  the  shaft.  The 
following  is  the  financial  working  of  our  mine  for  the  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 32,  1897 : 

Capital  invested  to  start  with,  none.  Royalty  paid  to  landowners,  12  cents 
per  ton;  total  number  of  tons  mined,  4174;  value  of  coal,  $6887,  all  sold  in  the 
state  of  Kansas.  Average  number  of  employees,  36;  wages  of  miners  on  the  ba- 
sis of  $1.25  per  ton ; total  net  earnings  for  six  months,  $4174.  The  average  earn- 
ing for  the  month  of  December  was  $36.36  per  miner.  The  labor  cost,  including 
mining,  hoisting,  loading,  etc.,  per  ton,  is  $1.65.  Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  L.  Thomas,  Manager. 

A number  of  co-operative  creameries  and  cheese  factories  located 
in  this. state  were  communicated  with,  and  the  following  worthy  of 
special  mention  are  given  space  for  their  replies: 

The  Heizer  Creamery  Company,  Barton  county,  Kansas,  makes 
the  following  statement : The  date  of  organization  is  1889,  being 

organized  entirely  by  farmers  and  in  such  a way  that  no  monopoly 
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of  shares  could  be  controlled  by  any  one  party.  Formerly  there  were 
sixty  shareholders  in  the  concern,  but  at  present  there  are  about 
thirty.  It  is  stated  that  creamery  is  operated  entirely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  and  the  financial  improvement  of  the  dairy  interests. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  at  the  beginning  represented  sixty 
shares,  at  $100  each.  A few  assessments  have  been  necessary  since 
the  beginning  of  the  operation,  making  the  total  amount  of  capital 
invested  of  about  $9,000.  It  has  seven  branches  under  its  control 
[presumably  consisting  of  skimming  stations].  The  personal  prop- 
erty tax  for  1897  amounted  to  $1126  ; total  cost  of  labor  in  operation 
of  the  plant  for  1897  was  $5706.37  ; total  cost'  of  raw  material  used 
for  1897,  $43,274.39  ; amount  of  products  manufactured,  in  pounds, 
for  1897,  315,199.  The  value  of  these  products  for  1897  was  $65,- 
512.13.  Ten  per  cent,  was  marketed  in  Kansas  and  ninety  per  cent, 
went  to  other  states.  There  was  an  average  of  thirteen  employees  per 
month.  Average  wages  for  skilled  labor,  $1.66  per  day;  average 
wages  for  ordinary  labor,  $1.33  per  day.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  during  1897,  as  compared  with  1896,  is  noted,  of  five  per  cent. 
The  plant  operated  twelve  months  during  1897.  The  labor  cost  per 
pound  during  1897  was  one  and  six-tenths  cents.  In  regard  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plant,  we  consider  it  a great  improvement  to 
the  locality  by  the  way  of  improving  farms,  improvements  in  dairy 
cows,  as  well  as  a safe  and  sure  reliance  for  the  people  to  rest  upon, 
which  more  than  any  other  one  thing  led  to  its  establishment. 
Specific  state  legislation  most  beneficial  to  our  business  would  be  a 
strict  law  against  the  manufacture  and  use  of  oleomargarine. 

The  Turon  Creamery  Company,  of  Turon , Reno  county,  Kansas , 
which  was  organized  for  making  butter,  says : This  company  was  or- 
ganized by  the  farmers  in  1896,  who  deemed  it  to  be  the  best  method 
to  get  the  best  results  from  their  cows.  Number  of  shares,  seventy. 
Operated  cooperatively.  Capital  invested  at  the  date  of  establish- 
ment, $6000;  capital  at  present  time,  $7200;  shares  sold  to  the  amount 
of  $6000.  Value  cannot  be  estimated  as  they  are  not  offered  for  sale. 
There  are  three  branches  or  outside  skimming  stations  supplying  this 
station.  Total  cost  for  labor  in  1897,  $1518.25;  amount  of  products 
manufactured  in  1897,  642,400  pounds  of  butter ; total  product  sold 
within  the  state.  Average  number  of  employees  throughout  the  year, 
three;  average  annual  earnings,  $506.  Operated  twelve  months  dur- 
ing 1897.  Labor  cost  per  unit  of  product,  or  per  pound,  during  1897, 
about  three  cents.  The  method  of  operation  of  this  plant  gives  good 
satisfaction  to  both  stockholders  and  patrons,  and  it  is  considered  a 
good  investment  for  all.  State  legislation  most  beneficial  to  our 
business  would  be  an  oleo  law. 
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Trousdale  Co-operative  Creamery  Association , of  Trousddle,  Har- 
vey county , Kansas , makes  a statement  as  follows  : Established  in  1894; 
total  amount  of  capital  invested,  $4400;  considering  the  net  income 
as  5 per  cent,  of  true  value,  its  total  estimated  true  value  is  $2000; 
total  cost  for  labor  in  operating  the  plant  for  1897,  $1425.85;  total 
cost  of  raw  material  used  during  1896,  $8975.71 ; total  amount  of  product 
in  pounds,  77,683  pounds  of  butter;  total  value  of  this  product,  $12,- 
101.09;  the  decrease  of  the  total  product  of  plant  as  compared  with 
1896  was  19  per  cent.  The  selling  price  of  butter  as  compared  with 
1896  has  increased  10  per  cent.,  which  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  pro- 
duction; 90  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  this  plant  is  sold  in  other 
states.  Average  number  of  employees  throughout  the  year  is  two; 
average  annual  earnings  of  employees,  $712.  There  was  a decrease  in 
the  rate  of  wages  during  1897,  as  compared  with  1896,  of  twenty  per 
cent.  The  plant  was  in  operation  twelve  months  during  1897.  The 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  or  pound  during  1897  was  1.83  cents. 
The  best  legislation  for  our  business  would  be  to  regulate  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  oleo,  the  same  to  be  sold  as  oleo. 

The  Nortonville  Cheese  Manufacturing  Company , Jefferson  county , 
Kansas , makes  the  following  report : Date  of  establishment,  1887 ; total 
amount  invested,  $4000;  repairs  in  1897,  $200;  taxes  for  1897,  $22.54. 
Considering  the  net  income  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  true  value,  total 
estimated  true  value  of  the  plant  is  $3000 ; total  cost  for  labor  in  op- 
eration of  the  plant  for  1897,  $941;  total  cost  of  raw  material  for  1897, 
$10,600.  Amount  of  products  manufactured  in  1897,  149,000  pounds 
of  cheese ; the  total  value  of  this  product  was  $12,045  ; the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  plant  as  compared  with  1896  increased  twenty- three  per 
cent,  in  1897;  the  total  product  of  plant  was  marketed  within  the 
state ; the  selling  price  of  the  product  as  compared  with  1896  decreased 
six  per  cent.,  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  supply  and  demand.  Number 
of  employees,  two ; average  annual  earnings  of  employees,  $470  ; plant 
operated  twelve  months  during  1897;  cost  per  unit  of  product  during 
1897,  sixty-three  cents  per  100  pounds  of  cheese.  Legislation  that 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  our  business  would  be  to  prohibit  all  imita- 
tion of  dairy  products.  In  addition  to  the  above  report,  the  following 
letter  explains  the  origin  and  method  of  operation  more  fully : 

Nortonville,  Kan. — Commissioner  of  Labor,  Topeka,  Kan.:  Dear  Sir — 
In  reply  to  yours  of  April  28,  I will  make  the  following  statements: 

In  the  year  1887  several  persons  in  this  community,  having  lived  where  cheese 
factories  were  in  successful  operation,  desired  to  organize  something  of  the  sort 
here.  Of  course  the  “ Creamery  Sharks  ” learned  of  the  want  of  the  community, 
and  straightway  sent  a smooth  representative  to  effect  the  organization.  After 
considerable  work  in  the  community,  the  people  decided  that  there  was  most  too 
large  a profit  in  the  organizer’s  scheme  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  to  the  next 
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town.  They  then  proceeded  to  organize  for  themselves,  and  commenced  business 
with  ten  shareholders,  holding  stock  amounting  to  $5000 ; $3700  was  paid  in  to 
erect  a suitable  building  and  equip  it  with  machinery  for  making  cheese,  and  sup- 
plying needed  capital  to  pay  running  expenses  till  the  income  should  be  sufficient 
to  keep  it  going. 

The  company  agreed  to  manufacture  milk  into  cheese  for  two  cents  per  pound, 
fitting  it  all  ready  for  market,  guaranteeing  the  product  to  be  a good  mer- 
chantable article,  and  further  agreeing  to  reduce  the  price  of  making  as  fast  as 
was  consistent  with  a fair  return  for  the  capital  invested.  The  price  at  this  time 
is  $0,017  per  pound,  and  during  the  low  prices  of  last  season  it  was  reduced  to 
$0,015  for  two  months  and  $0,016  for  two  more  months.  The  capital  was  paid  in 
up  to  $4000  to  add  butter  machinery  which  was  used  one  winter,  but  not  proving 
as  profitable  as  cheese,  it  has  not  been  used  since. 

There  are  no  branches  in  connection  with  this  business.  The  patrons  choose 
their  own  salesman  and  treasurer,  and  the  milk  for  each  month  is  paid  for  as  soon 
as  the  cheese  for  that  month  is  sold  and  the  money  therefor  is  collected.  At  the 
beginning  the  milk  was  paid  for  by  the  hundred  pounds,  regardless  of  quality,  but 
in  1894  the  Babcock  test  was  introduced  and  used  as  the  standard  for  just  pay- 
ment, and  has  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  business  has  been  generally  looked  upon  with  favor,  but  the  large  number 
of  cattle-feeders  in  this  vicinity,  together  with  the  ability  to  produce  good  crops 
of  corn  on  nearly  all  the  land,  has  prevented  the  business  from  growing  to  any 
thing  more  than  a fairly  profitable  concern.  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  B.  Merry,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Bureau  to  secure  some  statistical  data 
with  regard  to  the  cooperative  general  merchandise  associations  in 
the  state,  of  which  there  are  a number.  We  were  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  following  report  from  the  Patrons  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, of  Linn  county,  which  is  as  follows: 

Cadmus,  Kan. 

Hon.  W.L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor:  In  response  to  yours  of 
April  14,  1898,  will  say : Our  association  here  is  cooperative,  similar  to  the  Roch- 
dale plan.  It  was  organized  June,  1876,  and  has  been  running  almost  twenty-two 
years.  It  was  started  by  the  members  of  the  Grange,  with  about  sixty-five  dol- 
lars. The  stock  is  divided  into  shares  of  five  dollars  each,  drawing  six  per  cent, 
interest.  Each  shareholder  has  one  vote;  a member  having  one  share  has  as 
much  voice  in  its  management  as  one  holding  a hundred.  We  consider  that  when 
capital  has  been  paid  its  interest  that  that  is  sufficient.  Our  capital  stock  is 
to-day  about  $3500,  and  we  have  a sinking  fund  of  over  $7000,  which  has  been 
accumulated  by  setting  aside  a portion  of  the  profits  each  year.  In  the  begin- 
ning we  invoiced  every  three  months;  now  we  invoice  January  of  each  year. 
After  paying  the  interest,  one-half  the  profits  are  paid  back  to  the  stockholders, 
in  proportion  to  each  one’s  trade.  To  determine  the  trade,  a ticket  box  is  kept  in 
the  store,  and  when  a member  trades  the  clerk  writes  his  name  on  a slip  of  paper 
and  drops  it  in  the  box,  and  these  are  counted  at  close  of  the  invoice.  We  are 
carrying  a stock  to-day  of  about  $15,000,  and  own  our  own  buildings,  28x104, 
two  stories  high,  a part  of  the  upper  story  being  used  as  a Grange  hall.  Our 
sales  last  year  were  $28,000,  and  will  probably  reach  $30,000  this  year.  We  have 
paid  out  over  $9000  in  dividends  since  we  started.  Yours  in  haste, 

Ed.  Blair,  Manager. 
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The  Johnson  County  Cooperative  Mercantile  Association  was  or- 
ganized by  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  June  14,  1876,  at 
Olathe,  Kan.  The  capital  stock  of  the  association  is  $100,000,  and  is 
all  paid  up.  In  addition  to  the  Olathe  general  store,  branch  stores 
are  operated  at  Edgerton,  Stanley,  Gardner,  and  Prairie  Center,  Kan. 
The  number  of  stockholders  is  800.  The  profits  are  divided  among 
all  stockholders  pro  rata , according  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases, 
after  all  interest  is  paid  on  stock ; thus,  a stockholder  receives  a fixed 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  as  dividend,  and  a rebate 
on  the  amount  of  his  purchases.  About  two-thirds  of  the  goods 
handled  is  sold  to  non-stockholders.  Stock  is  limited  to  $1000  for 
one  person.  The  report  for  1897  shows  the  total  annual  sales  to  have 
been  $224,914.23,  and  the  total  profit  on  sale  for  that  year  was  $32,- 
611.88.  The  total  expenses  (including  $9,047.78  interest,  which 
amounted  to  9.5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested)  were  $27,406.85, 
leaving  a net  dividend  of  $5,205.03  to  be  prorated  as  a rebate  to  stock- 
holders and  patrons.  The  association  owns  a printing  establishment 
and  publishes  an  official  organ,  called  The  Kansas  Patron.  This  as- 
sociation is  perhaps  the  largest  cooperative  institution  of  its  charac- 
ter in  the  state.  Its  success  is  perhaps  due  to  a large  degree  to  a 
close  adherence  to  a very  wise  motto,  found  in  its  constitution,  which 
reads:  “Never  depart  from  the  principle  of  buying  and  selling  for 
cash.” 


In  view  of  the  general  interest  taken  by  our  citizens  in  the  princi- 
ple of  cooperation  in  mutual  fire,  tornado,  lightning,  wind  and  live- 
stock insurance  associations,  of  which  there  are  thirteen  in  this  state, 


the  following  table  is  given 

Name. 

Alliance  Cooperative 

Bremen  Farmers’  Mutual 

Brown  County  Farmers’ 

Farmers’  Alliance 

Farmers’  Mutual 


Marshall  County  Farmers’  Mutual. 


Location. 

Began 
business 
in  Kan. 

Topeka,  Kan, 

Bremen,  “ 

1888 

Morrill,  “ 

1889 

McPherson,  Kan. . . . 

1888 

Hollyrood, 

“ 

1892 

Ottawa, 

a 

1883 

Marysville, 

<( 

1889 

Newton, 

<< 

1880 

Belleville, 

u 

1885 

Wellington, 

Ct 

1889 

Pittsburg, 

a 

Stitt, 

a 

1896 

El  Dorado, 

We  have  secured  a number  of  letters  in  the  nature  of  reports  from 
some  of  these  associations  which  are  given  herewith : 

Morrill,  Kan.,  April  30,  1898. 

Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Topeka , Kan.:  Dear  Sir  — We  gladly  respond 
to  your  letter  asking  for  information  relative  to  our  organization,  and  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  it  will  be  impracticable  for  us  at  this  time  to  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation desired,  because  of  a press  of  work. 
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This  organization  was  prompted  and  made  necessary  by  excessive  old-line 
insurance,  determined  by  a computation  of  farm  losses  throughout  the  country 
compared  to  insurance  paid  thereon,  and  was  organized  wholly  by  farmers  of 
Brown  county,  May  27,  1889,  with  individual  notes  as  stock,  with  an  advance 
payment  thereon  of  20  per  cent.,  and  operated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  govern- 
ing farm  mutual  insurance. 

We  have  at  risk  to  date  near  three  million  dollars,  with  1900  members,  confined 
to  Brown  and  adjoining  counties.  Fire  and  lightning  only,  with  an  average  loss 
rate  of  $700  per  annum  up  to  January  1, 1898,  and  will  have  been  in  operation  ten 
years  in  May  without  an  assessment. 

We  base  our  phenomenal  success  upon  two  causes,  economy  and  character. 
Ohio’s  incendiary  loss  estimated  last  year  at  forty-two  per  cent. ; the  same  of  this 
state  thirty-two  per  cent,  (from  old-line  tables).  Our  own  moral  hazard  would 
not  reach  three  per  cent,  in  any  year. 

Our  system  of  economy  will  be  better  understood  from  our  reports,  which  we 
inclose  herewith,  as  also  the  reviews  therein  will  give  you  our  struggles  and  heart- 
aches better  than  can  be  now  related. 

We  have  not  had  it  all  sunshine,  but  the  blue  sky  is  coming  close  our  way  at 
present,  and  expect  to  stretch  the  hides  of  old-liners  upon  the  fence  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Brown  county  is  already  redeemed.  Respectfully  yours, 

Thornton  J.  Elliot,  Secretarg. 

The  following  table  is  a recapitulation  or  comparison  of  the  Brown 
County  Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  for  the  years 
1894  to  1897,  inclusive,  showing  the  growth  of  membership  and 
growth  of  business  of  that  company,  which  indicates  the  growth  and 
progress  of  mutual  and  cooperative  effort  in  the  line  of  insurance  by 
one  company  of  the  fourteen  doing  business  in  this  state: 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Total  number  of  members  in  the  asso- 
ciation December  31 

686 

979 

1,301 

$2,012,144  00 
45,451  19 

4,016  19 

1,675 

$2,590,530  00 
49,685  34 

4,457  47 
433  00 

Total  amount  at  risk  or  property  in- 
sured by  the  company  December  31, 
Total  amount  of  resources  December  31, 
Total  amount  of  reserve  fund  on  hand 
in  cash,  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
and  ten-per-cent,  reserve  on  out- 
standing premium  notes,  to  De- 
cember 31 

$1,008,935  00 
24,083  62 

$1,523,090  00 
35,129  97 

3,037  80 

Total  liabilities  to  December  31 

Total  income : To  cash  on  hand,  to 
cash  premiums,  membership  and 
policy  fees,  interest  on  deposits, 
and  other  sources,  to  December  31 . . 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year  to 
December  31 

5,261  96 

1,411  70 
3,850  26 

7,860  38 

3,251  43 
4,608  95 

8,856  03 

3,747  81 
5,108  22 

10,035  01 

5,114  39 
4,920  62 

Total  balance  on  hand  to  December  31. 

In  commenting  upon  the  operation  of  the  cooperative  or  mutual 
principle  as  carried  out  by  fire  insurance  companies  in  Kansas,  secre- 
tary Elliot,  in  his  ninth  annual  report,  makes  the  following  pointed 
remarks,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  citizens,  and  especially  to 
those  engaged  in  agriculture: 

OUR  NINTH  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Brown  County  Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
your  organized  opposition  is  soon  to  be  counted  with  the  past.  These  self-ap- 
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pointed  guardians  to  look  after  your  pecuniary  and  financial  interests,  the  “old- 
liners,”  have  gathered  up  their  belongings,  and  are  about  to  abandon  the  broad 
and  fertile  plains  of  northeastern  Kansas  to  your  possession. 

Your  mad  folly  and  persistency  in  bankrupting  yourselves  with  investments 
in  the  Brown  County  Farmers’  Mutual  insurance,  causes  them  to  feel  that  your 
insanity  is  deeply  seated  and  incurable  and  their  disinterested  interest  in  your 
welfare  not  appreciated. 

Your  idiotic  course  in  accepting  as  assets  millions  in  Kansas  farms  that  are 
tangible,  in  lieu  of  intangible  millions  on  paper,  is  disgusting  to  their  practical 
business  intelligence. 

Your  persistency  in  paying  only  five  dollars  for  a five-year  $1,000  farm  mutual 
policy,  when  you  could  just  as  well  have  had  the  same  policy  carried  by  them  for 
twenty  dollars,  is  the  straw  that  has  broken  the  porcine’s  back,  and  prompted, 
no  doubt,  by  a great  and  soul-stirring  necessity,  will  probably  leave  you  to  your 
fool  fate. 

The  departure  of  these  gentlemen  without  question  has  long  been  deferred. 
The  pickings  have  been  rich.  Swell  entertainments  and  club  suppers  are  not 
abandoned  for  trifles.  Wine  and  high  living  are  not  only  conducive  to  a cling- 
ing tenacity,  but  to  a moral  adaptability  as  well.  A wilful  lie  to  deceive  with- 
out profit,  no  doubt  from  the  standpoint  of  these  philanthropic  gentlemen,  is  all 
wrong.  But  a scab  circular  for  1897,  with  great  flaming  head-lines,  “Farm  Mu- 
tual Insurance  a Fraud,”  “High  at  Any  Price,”  to  deceive  and  continue  the 
pickings,  is  O.  K.,  and  assures  the  moral  adaptability  is  O.  K.  also. 

A $50,000  salary — the  modern  hold-up  — and  the  gold  brick  act  are  twin  affini- 
ties. You  have  had  the  first ; these  gentlemen,  soon  out  of  a job,  may  return 
with  the  second.  Be  comforted ; for,  like  the  darkey  during  the  war,  you  can 
throw  up  your  hands  and  exclaim,  “Done  robbed  long  ’go!  ” 

We  would  not  confound  local  agents,  our  citizens,  in  no  wise  with  the  greed  and 
moral  business  depravity  of  old-line  stock  insurance;  with  just  here  and  there  a 
cypher  exception,  these  have  been  our  friends.  Indeed,  the  success  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  much  owing  to  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  patrons  of  the  old  line 
companies,  knowing  they  were  being  bled,  and  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
have  generously  assisted  us  with  their  wisdom.  We  owe  them  a debt  of  gratitude. 

But  for  fear  there  may  be  a citation  to  our  hats  by  some  prehistoric  mossback 
old-liner,  permit  us  to  juggle  for  a moment  with  facts  and  figures. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  report,  this  company  has  written  for 
the  year  1897  $775,000  in  risks,  representing  $15,500  in  premium  notes.  These 
notes  represent  a two-per-cent,  five-year  rate,  or  the  present  cash  rate  of  old  line 
insurance.  Deducting  from  $15,500  the  losses  and  expenses  for  the  past  year,  of 
$5100,  and  you  have  a net  saving  of  $10,000,  nothing  for  interest  saved  or  benefit 
to  home  trade,  but  the  actual  cash  that  would  have  gone  out  of  Brown  and  ad- 
joining counties  this  year,  to  support  swell  life  and  salaries,  or  to  come  back  as  a 
mortgage.  But  the  insurance  critic  will  point  out  that  this  $775,000  at  risk  has 
four  years  to  run.  True;  but  our  unprecedented  loss  of  $3000  for  this  year  is 
upon  near  two  and  three-fourth  millions  of  property,  one-half  million  expiring 
next  year. 

The  usual  business  practice  would  be  to  take  the  average  loss,  which  is  $700, 
added  to  expense,  $2500,  a total  of  $3200,  to  be  deducted  from  the  income,  $15,500, 
leaving  a net  saving  of  $12,300,  representing  a yearly  tribute  of  $7.50  per  capita, 
heretofore  paid  Eastern  corporations  for  taking  care  of  you,  and  you  furnish  the 
capital.  Or,  in  other  words  (past  history),  you  would  have  given  these  gentlemen 
$15,500  cash  to  be  permitted  to  take  back  $3200  of  your  own  funds,  and  later  bor- 
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rowed  at  an  eight-per-cent,  rate,  and  giving  a mortgage  upon  the  farm  as  security, 
the  balance,  $12,300.  Your  own  money  to  assist  you  in  raising  the  next  annual 
gift  of  $12,300  more,  and  to  be  added  thereto  the  accrued  interest  of  $1230  addi- 
tional on  gift  No.  1.  And  then  required  to  cancel  your  own  Farm  Mutual  policy 
(an  actual  experience),  take  out  old-line  insurance,  with  a two-per-cent,  depre- 
ciated value  attachment,  to  further  secure  this,  your  own  money,  or  the  mortgage 
would  be  foreclosed.  Oh,  the  gall  of  it!  Will  some  mathematician  kindly  figure 
out  the  cost  of  havmg  been  an  idiot  like  this,  not  for  life,  the  figures  would  be 
too  appalling,  but  for  ten  years,  and  turn  it  over  to  our  cities  and  towns;  for  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  we  still  have  a vast  opening  for  an  asylum. 

It  may  appropriately  be  said  here  that  these  annual  attacks  of  fits  will  without 
question  end  when  an  honorable  treatment  is  accorded  a home  institution  that 
has  come  to  stay.  The  everlasting  bread  demands  it.  But  to  be  still  taken  as 
lambs  of  the  past,  as  these  circulars  would  indicate,  without  a particle  of  human 
intelligence,  is  enough  to  exasperate  the . (Excuse  the  wheels,  please.) 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  appropriate,  man’s  best  interests  considered,  and 
if  these  gentlemen  want  Kansas  business  let  them  meet  rates  with  rates,  re- 
duce their  salaries,  harmonize  their  living  to  the  new  order  of  things,  a necessity, 
or  keep  out  of  our  way  like  honorable  men  and  let  us  do  it ; for  they  must  under- 
stand the  verdancy  of  the  past  is  at  an  end.  The  success  of  the  Brown  County 
Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  no  longer  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  benefits  accruing  are  patent  to  all  men.  Their  books  and  business  practices 
are  being  copied  by  others  who  have  grown  weary  of  salaries,  and  it  is  to-day  a 
Kansas  fixture. 

In  concluding  this  report  (it  may  be  my  last),  standing  so  close  to  all  your 
business  interests,  permit  me  to  advise : Stand  by  your  ship  or  go  down  with  her. 
Allow  no  selfish  or  personal  interest  to  create  discord.  Fire  the  official  that  sees 
no  benefit  no  higher  than  himself.  Vie  with  each  other  in  making  sacrifices  for 
your  company  and  fellow  men.  Pay  the  last  dollar  of  your  premium  note  if 
necessary  to  sustain  your  honor  and  your  credit.  Pull  together,  and  this  monu- 
ment you  have  erected  will  stand  a blessing  forever. 

Thornton  J.  Elliot,  Secretary. 

The  following  are  other  replies  received  which  will  be  found  inter- 
esting reading : 

Belleville,  Kan.,  May  7,  1898. 

Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor , Topeka , Kan. : Dear 
Sir — Yours  of  April  29  is  received,  and  in  reply  will  answer  briefly  your  questions 
in  the  order  asked,  as  best  I can  with  the  data  I have  at  hand. 

1.  The  origin  of  our  company  was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  a few  of  our 
well-to-do  and  intelligent  farmers.  They  had  been  paying  so  high  for  insurance, 
and  it  was  mostly  paid  cash  in  advance,  that  they  believed  they  could  insure  each 
other  at  less  cost  and  pay  for  it  as  they  received  it. 

2.  It  was  with  these  general  ideas  in  mind  that  the  Republic  County  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  was  organized  June  21,  1884. 

3.  The  number  of  members  at  this  time  is  about  1611. 

4.  Its  methods  of  operation  are  very  simple,  and  conform  strictly  to  the  state 
laws  governing  mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  We  insure  farm  property  only, 
and  require  a note  for  two  per  cent,  and  a small  cash  payment  for  a five-year 
policy,  and  make  assessments  on  these  notes,  as  the  law  directs,  when  necessary 
to  reimburse  our  reserve  fund. 

5.  We  have  no  branches  of  any  kind. 
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8 and  9.  We  do  not  issue  shares  of  any  kind. 

10.  The  company  since  its  organization  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  in 
favor  and  usefulness.  It  has  not  sought  to  extend  itself  as  it  perhaps  should, 
and  is  doing  business  mainly  in  the  counties  adjoining  Republic  county,  where  it 
had  its  birth,  and  this  growth  has  been  caused  more  by  its  being  recommended 
by  those  who  had  patronized  it  than  in  any  other  way,  thus  making  its  growth 
somewhat  slow,  but,  we  might  add,  sure.  The  principal  things  that  it  has  done 
for  its  members  are:  (1)  It  has  afforded  ample  protection  against  loss  by  fire, 
lightning,  tornadoes,  and  wind- storms.  (2)  At  one-half  and  often  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  non-resident  companies.  (3)  When  the  whole  amount  of  the  note 
given  is  not  required,  and  it  seldom  is  required,  to  meet  losses  and  expenses,  the 
members  have  the  benefit  of  the  saving,  which  in  the  aggregate  is  considerable, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  term  their  notes  are  returned,  with  the  amount  unpaid 
uncollected  and  saved  to  the  maker.  (4)  The  members  are  called  upon  to  pay 
only  as  it  is  needed,  making  the  payments  light,  seldom,  and  easily  met,  having 
thirty  days’  notice  of  assessment.  (5)  Our  losses  are  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted  to  all  parties,  and  are  promptly  paid.  (6)  We  do  our  own  insurance 
and  carry  our  own  burdens  and  risks,  and  when  a member  meets  with  a loss  we 
are  right  on  the  ground  to  settle  it.  We  have  no  hazardous  city  risks ; our  insur- 
ance being  on  farm  property  and  very  much  scattered,  our  risks  from  cyclones  are 
consequently  very  much  reduced. 

If  we  can  furnish  any  information  that  you  desire  further  than  that  given 
will  be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  hoping  that  the  answers  given  will  be  satisfactory, 
I remain,  Respectfully  yours,  J.  C.  Dale,  Secretary. 

Wellington,  Kan.,  May  3,  1898. 

Mr.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor,  Topeka:  Dear  Sir  — 
Herewith  find  a brief  outline  of  our  company,  as  per  your  request  of  the  29th  ult., 
just  at  hand.  Hope  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  you  in  making  your  report. 

1.  Origin : From  a desire  of  a number  of  farmers  to  secure  cheaper  and  surer 
insurance.  At  the  time  we  organized  it  was  nearly  out  of  the  question  to  get 
justice  from  a stock  company,  in  case  of  lo3S,  without  going  into  litigation. 

2.  Our  organization  was  effected  by  farmers,  by  complying  with  the  state 
laws  governing  mutual  insurance  comanies,  in  1888. 

3.  The  membership  is  now  over  600.  Each  person  becomes  a member  when 
he  takes  out  a policy  of  insurance  in  the  company,  and  is  equally  liable  for  the 
losses  and  expenses  of  the  company,  in  proportion  to  amount  of  his  insurance. 

4.  Methods:  We  take  of  our  members  a premium  note  at  a given  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  insurance  they  take,  one-fifth  of  which  is  cash.  The  remaining 
four-fifths  of  note  is  held  by  the  company  and  is  subject  to  assessment  as  needed 
to  meet  losses  and  expenses,  any  part  of  which  that  may  not  be  needed  during 
time  of  policy  for  which  given  is  canceled  and  returned  to  giver  at  expiration  of 
policy. 

5.  No  capital. 

6.  Our  present  capital,  if  you  or  we  may  call  it  that,  consists  of  our  cash  re- 
serve fund  of  $2500 ; cash  premiums  on  hand,  $1000 ; and  our  premium  notes  in 
force,  $25,000,  making  a total  of  $28,500,  in  round  numbers. 

7.  Under  the  head  of  branches,  I think  we  have  nothing.  We  have  a general 
office  where  the  business  is  conducted,  records  kept,  and  policies  issued.  We  also 
have  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  state  (some  twenty  in  all),  where  the  ap- 
plications for  insurance  are  solicited  and  taken,  and  sent  in  to  the  general  office 
for  approval,  etc. 

8 and  9.  We  have  no  shares  and  consequently  they  have  no  value. 
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10.  Under  this  we  have  but  little  that  is  not  covered  under  the  above  headings 
or  numbers.  Would  say,  the  company  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  has 
been  able  to  give  sure  and  safe  insurance  at  about  one-half  the  cost  charged  by 
best  of  our  stock  insurance  companies  for  like  insurance.  Every  loss  we  have  had 
(about  ninety-four  in  number)  has  been  fully  and  promptly  paid  without  litiga- 
tion. Yours  truly,  Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  Secretary. 


Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson:  Dear  Sir  — Yours  of  the  29th  ult.  received  in  due 
time,  but  I have  been  busy  and  neglected  answering  sooner.  I will  answer  as 
near  as  I can  your  questions,  as  follows : 

1.  Owing  to  the  high  rate  to  insure  and  then  the  resistance  to  pay  just  claims 
in  the  old-line  companies,  we,  members  of  the  Milton  George  Alliance,  discussed 
mutual  insurance  for  two  years  before  we  perfected  an  organization. 

2.  We  organized  in  June,  1889,  by  writing  $100,000  worth  of  insurance  on 
property  within  four  months  in  a community  that  knew  but  little  about  it  and 
was  very  suspicious. 

3.  We  have  written  748  policies,  and  have  a membership  of  403.  We  wrote 
$119,210  worth  of  business,  at  an  expense  of  only  $295,  for  the  year  1897. 

4.  We  take  a two-per-cent,  premium  note  on  two-thirds  of  the  cash  value  of 
the  property  to  be  insured  and  twenty  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  insured  prop- 
erty ; one-fifth  of  the  note  paid  in  cash  at  time  of  insuring,  which  is  indorsed  on 
the  back  of  note. 

5.  We  hadn’t  a dollar  invested  at  beginning. 

6.  Capitalization  : We  have  $385,792.08  worth  of  insured  property  and  $9479.09 
worth  of  premium  notes  and  cash  January  1,  1898. 

10.  We  have  saved  our  patrons  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
by  this  institution.  In  the  past  nine  years  our  insurance  has  cost  us  but  a trifle 
over  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  we  have  never  resisted  a single  loss,  but  paid 
up  in  full  for  all  that  the  insurance  called  for,  and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  every 
person  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  Not  one  man  or  member  has  ever  willingly 
withdrawn  from  the  company  since  its  organization.  There  is  not  a salaried 
officer  in  the  company.  The  agents  get  one  dollar  for  writing  an  application, 
great  or  small,  and  the  secretary  gets  fifty  cents  for  recording  each  policy  and 
looking  after  all  the  writing. 

Hoping  I have  satisfactorily  answered  all  of  your  questions,  I remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours,  C.  A.  Hammett,  Secretary. 


Stitt,  Kan.,  May  14,  1898. 

W.L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kan.:  Dear  Sir  — Replying  to 
yours  of  the  29th  ult.,  will  say: 

1.  As  to  origin:  To  secure  cheaper  insurance  than  was  obtained  in  old-line 
companies. 

2.  Organization  : The  farmers  in  a radius  of  eight  miles  organized  this  com- 
pany under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Kansas. 

3.  Membership : The  membership  at  this  time  is  375. 

4.  Method  of  operation : Refer  you  to  inclosed  rate  card  and  by-laws. 

5.  Amount  of  capital  invested : None. 

6.  Present  capitalization : $4000. 

7.  Number  of  branches  under  control : Fire  and  wind. 

This  company  was  organized  May  21,  1896,  and  received  its  certificate  of  au- 
thority from  the  insurance  department  to  do  business  as  a mutual  insurance 
company  August  27,  1897,  and  has  made  a rapid  growth  ever  since.  Our  rate 
card  is  as  follows: 

Fire  and  lightning  rate  on  farm  property  — 1 year,  % of  1 per  cent.,  no  note,  all 
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cash;  2 years,  1 per  cent.,  a note,  34  cash;  3 years,  134  Per  cent.,  a note,  34  cash; 
5 years,  2 per  cent.,  a note,  i cash. 

Windstorm,  tornado  and  cyclone  rate  on  farm  property — 1 year,  34  of  1 Per 
cent.,  no  note,  all  cash;  2 years,  1 per  cent.,  a note,  34  cash;  3 years,  134  per  cent., 
a note,  34  cash;  5 years,  134  per  cent.,  a note,  i cash. 

Yours  respectfully,  C.  J.  Olson,  Secretary. 

Hollyrood,  Kan.,  May  2,  1898. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor , Topeka , Kan.:  Dear  Sir  — 
Receiving  your  circular  of  April  29, 1898,  I will  give  a few  details  of  our  company. 
In  1892  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  thinking  they  were  paying  more  money  to  insur- 
ance companies  than  the  companies  were  paying  back  for  losses,  formed  a com- 
pany to  insure  themselves  against  fire,  lightning,  and  tornadoes,  and  save  the  profit 
insurance  companies  make  on  same,  also  expense. 

This  company  has  been  successful  up  to  date.  Members  give  a five-per-cent, 
note  for  amount  insured,  of  which  one  per  cent,  is  paid  in  cash,  balance  in  assess- 
ments when  needed  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

Members’  actual  cost  for  loss  and  expense  for  the  six  years  has  been  1.53  per 
cent,  against  fire,  lightning,  and  tornadoes.  Members  at  present,  201 ; at  begin- 
ning, 89.  Property  insured  at  present,  $215,400 ; at  beginning,  $105,000.  Notes  at 
present,  $10,770 ; at  beginning,  $5,250.  Hoping  this  may  do  for  your  report,  I am, 

Yours  truly,  Henry  Heiken,  Secretary . 

Topeka,  Kan.,  August  15,  1898. 

Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor,  Topeka,  Kan.:  Dear 
Sir — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  cooperative 
farm  insurance  company,  will  say  that  many  farmers  in  central  and  eastern 
Kansas,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  old-line  companies’  high  rates,  and  collecting 
all  the  premiums  in  cash,  or  charging  exorbitant  rates  where  parties  gave  in- 
terest-bearing instalment  notes,  wished  to  associate  themselves  together  and  form 
a cooperative  fire,  lightning  and  tornado  insurance  company,  pay  a small  portion 
of  the  notes  or  premium  at  the  time  of  insuring,  and  the  balance,  or  as  much  as 
is  needed  for  losses  and  expenses,  as  they  accrue. 

With  the  above  objects  in  view,  our  charter  was  filed  July  13,  1898.  Those 
joining  or  insuring  become  members;  they  elect  the  directors  and  officers.  The 
methods  of  operation  conform  strictly  to  the  mutual  insurance  laws  of  the  state. 
Local  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  state  write  the  applications,  giving  details  of 
the  property  to  be  insured,  forward  the  applications  to  the  company  at  Topeka. 
If  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  mutual  insurance  and  our  by-laws,  we 
approve  them,  issue  the  policy,  and  send  to  the  applicant.  Our  applications, 
premium  notes  and  policies  are  as  plain  and  simple  as  they  can  be  made.  We 
insure  all  kinds  of  farm  property,  detached  city  dwellings,  schoolhouses,  and 
churches. 

The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  company  December  31,  1896,  was 
303;  the  company  was  carrying  risks  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  The  number  of 
members  December  31,  1897,  was  “968,  and  the  risks  amounted  to  $600,000.  Up 
to  date  this  year,  the  company  has  2500  members  and  is  carrying  a risk  of 
$1,500,000.  The  above  figures  show  how  the  people  appreciate  cooperative  in- 
surance. The  members  know  that  every  dollar  paid  in  to  the  company  must  be 
accounted  for  and  reported  to  them  at  the  end  of  each  year.  They  know,  too, 
that  the  adjusters  sent  out  to  settle  losses  are  instructed  to  stand  between  the 
loser  and  the  many  members  who  are  to  pay  the  losses  and  see  that  justice, 
—15 
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equity  and  fairness  are  given.  The  members  of  mutual  insurance  companies  have 
many^liberties  and  advantages  over  the  policy-holders  in  old-line  companies. 
They  may  cancel  their  insurance  at  any  time,  and  the  balance  of  the  note  will  be 
returned.  Much  of  the  property  to  be  insured  is  not  divided  and  classified  as 
much  as  stock  companies  do,  thereby  lessening  the  chances  of  loss  by  the  com- 
pany. 

From  the  very  nature  of  cooperative  insurance,  it  is  much  more  liberal  and 
advantageous  to  the  insurer  than  that  of  old-line  companies.  It  is  cooperative, 
theirs  competitive.  Our  membere  insure  each  other  from  loss.  If  there  are 
more  losses,  the  cost  is  more ; if  less,  the  cost  is  less.  On  the  average  the  farmer 
will  undoubtedly  receive  more  liberal  insurance  at  less  cost  than  in  stock  com- 
panies. The  part  that  they  place  in  the  dividend,  “disappearing”  and  other 
funds  will  either  be  retained  by  our  members  or  paid  to  them  as  just  losses. 

Mutually  yours,  W.  D.  Gilpin,  Secretary. 


PART  VIII. 

WAGE-EARNERS. 


The  usual  inquiry  required  by  law  into  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  wage-earners  of  the  state  was  made  this  year,  and  attended  with 
more  than  usual  success,  when  the  means  of  gathering  this  informa- 
tion— through  the  use  of  the  mails— is  considered.  The  schedule 
upon  which  this  investigation  was  based  is  as  follows : 

Topeka,  Kan.,  December  31,  1897. 

Dear  Sir — Under  the  Laws  of  1885, 5962,  General  Statutes,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  this  Bureau  to  “collect,  assort,  systematize  and  pre- 
sent in  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  biennially  transmitted  to  the 
legislature,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  and  industrial 
pursuits  in  the  state,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
social,  educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  state.” 

The  law  creating  the  Bureau  provides  further,  that  “the  Commissioner  may 
also  furnish  and  deliver  a written  or  printed  list  of  interrogatories  to  any  person 
or  company,  or  the  proper  officer  of  any  corporation,  and  require  full  and  complete 
answers  to  be  made  thereto  and  returned  under  oath  ; ...  or  if  any  person 

to  whom  the  printed  list  of  interrogatories  has  been  furnished  by  said  Commis- 
sioner shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fully  answer  and  return  the  same,  under  oath, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.”  (See  f 5965,  General  Statutes  1889.) 

It  is  desired  by  the  Commissioner,  through  the  inquiries  in  the  attached  blank, 
to  obtain  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  make  a complete  report  on  tho 
conditions  of  the  wage-earner.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  information  sought  will 
not  interfere  with  the  occupation  or  interests  of  the  party  giving  the  same,  and’ 
the  Commissioner  pledges  to  protect  the  name  and  identity  of  each  individual 
reporting — no  names  appearing  in  the  report.  The  Commissioner  hopes  to  make* 
this  year  the  most  complete  and  extended  report  on  the  subject  of  wage-earners: 
that  has  yet  been  compiled  by  this  department. 

One  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  Bureau  is  to  present,  through  statis- 
tics, the  true  condition  of  the  wage-earner,  that  his  interests  may  be  the  better 
protected  and  promoted  through  legislation.  That  this  may  be  done  fully  and 
conscientiously,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  contribute  your  part  in  this 
great  work  by  filling  out  the  attached  blank,  and  return  it  to  this  Bureau  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  Yours  very  truly,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson, 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics . 

LIST  OF  QUESTIONS. 

Age  and  Nativity:  (1)  Name?  (2)  Town  or  city?  (3)  County?  (4)  Age? 
(5)  Where  born?  (6)  Nativity  of  parents : Father?  (6a)  Mother? 
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Employment:  (7)  Have  you  a trade  or  profession?  If  so,  what?  (8)  What  is 
your  present  employment?  (9)  Length  of  time  employed  at  present  occupation? 
(10)  In  how  many  different  situations  or  terms  of  employment  have  you  been  en- 
gaged during  1897?  (11)  What,  if  any,  was  the  cause  of  change  of  employment? 

(12)  Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897?  (12a)  What  rate  of 

pay,  if  any,  for  overtime?  (13)  Are  your  working  hours  reduced  or  increased  on 
Saturday?  (13a)  If  so,  how  much?  (14)  What  number  of  hours  should  consti- 
tute a day’s  work  at  your  present  employment?  (15)  Has  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment in  your  trade  increased  or  decreased  in  your  locality,  as  compared  with 
1896?  (15a)  If  so,  to  what  do  you  ascribe  the  change?  (16)  Are  you  in  favor  of 
a universal  eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law?  (16a)  What  changed  con- 
ditions would  its  adoption  necessitate  in  your  line  of  employment? 

Compensation:  (17)  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  receive  per  hour?  (17a) 
Per  day?  (176)  Per  week?  (17c)  Per  month?  {lid)  Per  year?  (17c)  Per  mile? 
(18)  Compared  with  1896,  has  your  wages  increased  or  decreased?  If  so,  what 
per  cent.?  or  how  much  per  hour,  per  day,  per  week,  per  month,  etc.?  (19)  Total 
wages  received  for  your  labor  during  1897?  (20)  Number  of  other  members  of 
your  family  working  for  wages  during  1897:  Males?  (20a)  Females?  (206)  To- 
tal? (21)  Total  earnings  of  other  members  of  your  family  for  1897:  Males? 
(21a)  Females?  (216)  Total?.  (22)  Total  income  from  other  sources  for  1897? 
(garden,  pension,  rent,  interest,  etc.)  (23)  Grand  total  of  income  for  1897  from 
all  sources?  (24)  At  what  intervals  are  your  wages  paid?  (25)  What  is  your 
perference  for  your  wage  payment,  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly?  (26)  Are  you 
paid  in  cash?  (26a)  Merchandise?  (266)  Orders  on  store  or  scrip?  (26c)  If  the 
latter,  what  per  cent,  of  your  wages?  (27)  Do  merchandise  or  provisions  cost 
you  more  when  your  wages  are  paid  in  store  orders  or  scrip  than  if  bought  for 
cash?  (27a)  If  so,  what  per  cent.?  (give  illustration  by  giving  price  of  flour,  meat, 
dry-goods,  etc.) 

Cost  of  Living:  (28)  Cost  of  living  for  yourself  and  family  for  1897:  Food. 
(28a)  Fuel.  (286)  Clothing.  (28c)  Sickness.  (28 d)  Sundries.  (28c)  Total. 
(29)  Has  cost  of  living  for  1897  increased  or  decreased,  compared  with  1896? 
(29a)  If  so,  what  per  cent.?  (296)  Why? 

School  Attendance:  (30)  Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  your  family: 
Male.  (30a)  Female.  (306)  Total.  (30c)  Number  attending  school:  Male. 
(30d)  Female.  (3Qe)  Total.  (30/)  If  not  attending,  why? 

Organization  and  Insurance:  (31)  Do  you  belong  to  a labor  organization? 
If  so,  what?  (31a)  If  not,  why?  (32)  Do  you  carry  life,  accident  or  fire  insur- 
ance? If  so,  which? 

Sanitation:  (33)  Is  your  employment  dangerous?  (33a)  Or  unhealthful? 
‘(336)  If  so,  in  what  respect?  (33e)  How  may  it  be  improved  by  legislation? 
(34)  At  your  present  employment,  where  both  sexes  are  employed  are  separate 
water-closets  provided  for  their  use?  (35)  Are  your  work-rooms  properly  heated, 
lighted,  and  ventilated?  (35a)  State  defects,  if  any.  (36)  What  is  the  source  of 
water-supply  for  family  use — well,  cistern,  or  water- works?  (36a)  Is  it  plentiful 
all  the  year?  (366)  Is  it  wholesome?  (36c)  What  is  the  distance  from  yotir  well 
or  cistern  to  the  nearest  water-closet,  cess  pool,  sewer,  stable,  or  any  other  source 
of  contamination  affecting  the  purity  of  your  water-supply?  (37)  Is  the  health 
of  your  family  affected  or  endangered  by  bad  sewerage,  bad  drainage,  or  other  un- 
healthful conditions  surrounding  your  home?  (37a)  If  so,  in  what  way? 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental  : (38)  Are  you  making  any  investments  by 
instalment  or  otherwise?  (38a)  If  so,  what  amount  per  annum?  (39)  Do  you 
own  a home?  (39a)  If  so,  is  it  free  from  incumbrance?  (396)  Tf  incumbered, 
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in  what  amount?  (40)  If  you  live  in  a rented  home,  how  much  rent  do  you  pay 
per  month  ? 

Miscellaneous:  (41)  What  influence,  if  any,  has  convict  labor  upon  your 
trade  or  occupation?  (42)  Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance  and  reformation, 
how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?  (43)  What  effect,  if  any,  does 
foreign  immigration  have  upon  your  trade  or  occupation?  (44)  Do  you  favor  re- 
striction or  suppression  of  immigration?  (45)  In  your  trade  or  occupation  are 
you  required  to  work  on  Sunday?  (46)  Do  you  favor  a compulsory  “Sunday 
rest”  law?  (46a)  Would  its  adoption  be  practical ? (466)  What  changes  would 

its  adoption  necessitate  ? (47)  What  specific  state  legislation  would  benefit  you 

as  a wage-earner  at  your  present  employment  ? .(48)  Do  you  consider  the  work  of 
this  Bureau  in  its  collection  and  dissemination  of  “statistical  details  relating  to 
all  departments  of  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  in  the  state,  especially  in  their 
relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  indus- 
tries of  the  state,”  of  sufficient  benefit  and  importance  to  the  people  of  this  stat® 
to  demand  its  continuance  and  support?  (49)  General  remarks. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  this  schedule  were  printed  and  used.  Of 
the  whole  number  sent  out,  750  were  distributed  to  wage-earners 
by  the  Commissioner  while  gathering'data  for  other  purposes,  or  were 
given  to  employers  of  labor,  who  handed  them  direct  to  their  em- 
ployees. Each  of  these  schedules  was  accompanied  by  a stamped  re- 
turn envelope,  using  postage  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  dollars,  and 
4250  were  mailed  direct  from  the  office,  using  postage  to  the  amount 
of  $180- — four  cents  for  each  schedule — making  a total  postage  ex- 
pense of  $195  for  this  one  investigation.  The  number  of  schedules  re- 
turned was  1735,  of  which  1204  were  sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of 
tabulation,  and  were  used.  This  leaves  a total  of  3265  schedules  not 
heard  from,  or  a loss  in  postage  of  $130.60,  aside  from  the  printing 
and  other  expenses  incidental  to  mailing  them,  which  but  adds  one 
more  year’s  experience  to  that  of  the  department,  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  postage  fund,  or  provision  made  to 
have  this  work  done  through  special  agents — the  method  adopted  by 
the  national  government,  and  also  in  use  in  the  most  progressive  states 
in  the  union. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  wage-earners  to  whom  schedules 
were  sent  were  obtained  in  most  instances  from  their  employers,  who 
were  supplied  by  this  department  with  blanks  for  this  purpose.  The 
names  of  hundreds  of  wage-earners  were  received  to  whom  schedules 
were  not  mailed,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  our  postage  fund. 

The  returns  received  are  fairly  representative  of  the  wage-earners 
of  the  state,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  of  the  vocations  and  a large 
majority  of  the  counties  are  represented,  and  the  deductions  made 
therefrom  are  certainly  valuable  to  the  student  of  economics  and  to  the 
legislators,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  general  conditions  of  employ ment, 
and  pointing  out  the  remedial  legislation  necessary  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  wage-earner  generally. 
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The  intent  of  the  schedule  is  shown  in  its  arrangement  and  detail, 
which,  generalized,  cover  the  points  of  age  and  nativity,  employment, 
compensation,  etc.  But  one  tabulation  is  made,  just  as  it  runs  once 
through  the  schedule,  a fact  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  necessary 
because  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  this  department  by  the  legisla- 
ture restricting  the  size  of  the  report,  and  curtailing  the  clerical  force 
to  the  ability  and  endurance  of  one  lone  clerk.  It  would  be  both 
interesting  and  instructing  to  tabulate  the  following  data  with  refer- 
ence to  nationality,  showing  capacity  or  possibility  for  saving  from 
earnings,  making  comparisons  of  annual  earnings,  cost  of  living,  etc. 
It  would  be  equally  interesting  and  instructive  to  make  tables  of  com- 
parisons between  home  owners  and  those  occupying  hired  tenements, 
or  rent  payers,  showing  conditions  of  thrift,  per  cent,  of  earnings  for 
rent,  possible  annual  savings,  etc.  Further  instructive  comparisons 
might  be  made  by  tabulating  the  individual  returns  of  the  wage- 
earners  with  reference  to  a wage  classification,  showing  possible  sav- 
ings, cost  of  living,  etc.,  when  earning  different  rates  of  wages ; all  of 
which  is  precluded  by  the  legislative  limitations  above  referred  to. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  state,  as  indicated 
by  the  returns  made  and  tabulated,  appear  to  be  more  favorable  than 
in  1896,  as  44  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  on  the  question  state  that, 
as  compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for  employment  has  increased, 
55  per  cent,  of  those  so  reporting  giving  as  the  reason  for  increased 
opportunity  for  employment,  “good  crops  and  good  prices.”  The 
wage  rate  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  increased  by  26  per  cent, 
of  those  who  answer  this  question. 

That  the  students  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  wage-earners 
of  this  state  will  find  food  for  thought  in  these  individual  returns,  is 
firmly  believed,  and  the  data  are  grouped  under  the  three  general  heads 
of  railway  labor;  male  wage-earners — miscellaneous  trades;  and  women 
wage-earners,  and  classified  by  occupations,  each  followed  by  an 
analysis  containing  much  supplemental  information  not  tabulated, 
with  the  view  of  aiding  intelligent  study  of  the  facts  set  forth. 

The  attention  of  the  legislator  is  specially  called  to  the  analyses 
of  the  tables  following.  He  will  find  many  evils  pointed  out  that  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and  best  judgment  to  bring  about 
their  immediate  correction,  and  “the  specific  legislation  suggested 
beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners”  should  have  the  closest  study  and 
attention  of  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  state. 

RAILWAY  LABOR. 

In  the  thirteen  years’  history  of  this  department,  railway  labor  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  on  five  occasions,  in  two  of  which 
only  has  the  individual  laborer  been  reached,  the  remaining  inquiries 
being  gathered  from  the  railway  companies  direct.  Railway  labor, 
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as  such,  is  a distinctive  occupation,  surrounded  by  conditions  peculiar 
to  itself.  No  other  equal  body  of  wage-earners  in  the  state  contrib- 
utes more  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
none  perhaps  performs  their  various  duties  with  more  fidelity  of  pur- 
pose or  with  a greater  degree  of  intelligence  than  does  railway  labor. 
Recognition  of  services  performed  by  this  class  of  our  worthy  citi- 
zens can  be  acknowledged  best  through  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  state  government.  In  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  our 
citizens,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  the  railway  laborer  does 
not  have  that  representation  in  our  legislative  halls  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. Our  25,000  railway  laborers  are  scattered  over  the  entire  area 
of  our  commonwealth,  many  of  whom,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  are  absent  from  their  voting  places  at  election  time,  and  are 
in  the  employ  of  corporations  whose  interests  are  not  always  iden- 
tical with  their  own.  It  is  therefore  the  province  as  well  as  pleasure 
of  this  department  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  entering  into  the 
daily  life  and  labor  of  this  class  of  wage-earners,  with  a view  of  pre- 
senting, for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  whatever  may  tend 
to  promote  their  best  interests  and  welfare. 

Wage-earners’  schedules,  as  shown  in  the  introduction  of  this  chap- 
ter, were  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  every  local  lodge  or  division  of  organ- 
ized railway  labor  in  the  state.  Other  schedules  were  mailed  direct  to 
the  individual  laborers.  Reports  were  received  from  all  classes  of  rail- 
way laborers,  representing  employees  of  all  the  railway  systems  of  the 
state.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  show  that  the  conditions  of  rail- 
way labor  in  this  state  are  as  hopeful  as  in  any  recent  year.  No 
strikes  or  other  serious  troubles  are  reported.  Based  on  the  total  re- 
turns made,  there  is  a possible  saving  of  26  per  cent,  of  the  earnings, 
and  31.3  per  cent,  own  unincumbered  homes.  Of  the  number  report- 
ing, 70  per  cent,  are  members  of  a labor  organization. 

The  value  of  this  report  centers  largely  in  the  legislation  asked  for 
by  the  various  branches  of  railway  employees,  the  details  of  which 
are  shown  elsewhere,  under  the  proper  head.  As  a whole,  the  legis- 
lator will  find  an  expression  of  a respectable  body  of  wage-earners, 
who  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  for  such  legislation  as  will  add  to 
the  health,  comfort,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  railway  laborers  di- 
rectly, and  will  be  indirectly  beneficial  to  the  general  public  as  well. 
Tables  and  analyses  of  the  reports  received  are  found,  as  follows. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  I. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  twenty  railway  station  agents 
and  telegraphers  residing  in  twelve  different  counties  in  the  state.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 18  are  American  born  and  2 are  of  foreign  birth,  while  of  the  parents  16 
fathers  and  mothers  are  American  born,  and  3 fathers  and  mothers  are  of  foreign 
birth,  nineteen  reporting. 
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Employment. — The  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation  is 
10.2  years,  and  change  of  employment  during  the  year  is  reported  in  but  two  in- 
stances, cause  of  change  by  No.  15  being,  “transferred.”  The  average  number 
of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  is  11.8,  and  19.2  cents  is  the  average  rate 
per  hour  for  overtime,  seven  reporting.  As  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should 
constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  four  say  8 hours ; three  10 
hours,  and  thirteen  12  hours.  Opportunity  for  employment,  as  compared  with 
1896,  is  reported  increased  in  three  instances  and  decreased  in  two  instances ; the 
reason  for  increased  opportunity  being  given  by  Nos.  7 and  11,  “Good  crops  and 
more  men  required  to  handle  the  business.”  No.  15. — “Instituting  the  block- 
signal  system.”  The  cause  of  decreased  opportunity  is  given  by  Nos.  19  and  20, 
“Economy  in  operating  expenses.”  Expressing  themselves  on  the  question  of  a 
universal  eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law,  eleven  favor  it  and  nine  oppose 
it,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a law  are  given,  by  those 
favoring  it,  as  follows:  Nos.  1,  8, 12, 15, 16, 17,  18,  and  20. — “It  would  necessitate 
the  employment  of  additional  help,  and  tend  to  lessen  accidents  by  relieving  men 
of  long  hours  and  overwork,  as  at  present.”  Of  those  opposing  it,  No.  4 gives  as 
his  reason,  “Too  many  men  around  with  nothing  to  do.”  Nos.  5,  6,  10,  15,  and 
16. — “It  would  lower  wages.” 

Compensation.  — The  average  monthly  wage  rate,  the  whole  number  report- 
ing, is  $49.42,  ranging  from  $40  to  $75  per  month.  (Under  question  17,  in  which 
the  rate  of  wages  is  given,  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  12,  15,  16  and  20  state  that  they  receive 
commission  on  sale  of  tickets  and  express  handled,  aside  from  regular  salary.  It 
is  probable  that  all  others  receive  a like  commission  though  not  so  stated.  It 
could  not  be  determined  from  the  answers  given  whether  or  not  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  commission  was  included  in  the  total  wage  rate  given.)  The  total 
wages  received  for  labor  during  the  year  averages  $610.10,  ranging  from  $480  to 
$900,  twenty  reporting.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  eight  instances, 
the  annual  average  being  $92.50,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income  up  to  the 
average  of  $647.10,  ranging  from  $540  to  $960,  with  the  whole  number  reporting. 
All  are  paid  monthly,  that  being  their  preference,  and  all  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living.  — The  average  annual  cost  for  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$211.38,  thirteen  reporting;  fuel  $34.10,  ten  reporting;  clothing  $66.53,  thirteen 
reporting;  sickness  $38.40,  ten  reporting;  sundries  $81.45,  eleven  reporting;  total 
$399.62,  ranging  from  $200  to  $742,  sixteen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  twelve 
are  members  of  labor  organizations,  and  eight  are  not.  The  reason  for  non-mem- 
bership being  given  as  follows:  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6. — “ Have  more  confidence  in  the 
company  than  in  labor  organizations.”  No.  9. — “Dropped  for  non-payment  of 
dues.”  No.  16. — “Against  my  convictions  and  pocketbook.”  No.  18. — “Not 
financially  able.”  With  nineteen  reporting,  sixteen  carry  some  kind  of  insurance, 
as  follows:  Life,  9;  life  and  fire,  5;  fire  1;  life,  fire,  and  accident,  1. 

Sanitation. — “With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  employment  is  con- 
sidered dangerous  by  one,  and  unhealthful  by  one,  and  suggestions  for  improved 
conditions  by  legislation  are  made,  as  follows:  No.  1. — “A  shorter  work-day  and 
a helper  to  do  outside  work.”  No.  8. — “ A shorter  work  day.”  Nos.  9 and  10. — 
“Stop  Sunday  work.”  Nos.  12  and  13. — “A  state  board  of  examiners  of  tele- 
graphers, requiring  a certain  standard  of  proficiency,  age,  and  general  ability.” 
Work-rooms  are  reported  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  in  eighteen  in- 
stances, the  remainder  not  reporting.  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use 
is  found  to  be,  well  12,  cistern  2,  well  and  cistern  1,  water-works  1,  well  and  water- 
works 1,  spring  and  cistern  1,  eighteen  reporting.  It  is  reported  plentiful  in 
twelve  instances,  wholesome  in  fourteen,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of 
contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  122.6  feet,  ranging  from  40  to  200 
feet,  seventeen  reporting. 

Investments,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  four 
are  making  investments  to  the  average  amount  of  $155  per  annum,  six  own  their 
homes,  five  owning  free  from  incumbrance,  the  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the 
one  reporting  being  $140.  The  ten  rent-payers  pay  an  average  monthly  rental  of 
$5.40. 

Miscellaneous.  — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ?”  in  the 
opinion  of  Nos.  1,  12,  and  19,  “Making  public  roads.”  Nos.  3,  7,  and  14. — “On 
state  account.”  No.  13.  — “Hand  labor  only.”  As  to  the  effect  of  foreign  im- 
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migration  upon  their  occupation,  No.  9 states,  “Lessens  our  wages.”  All  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sunday.  Thirteen  favor  the  compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and 
ten  believe  it  practical,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  would  be, 
according  to  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  9,  iO,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18:  “It  would  stop 
the  running  of  trains,  and  the  operation  of  the  Western  Union  telegraph  on  Sun- 
day.” Specific  state  legislation  for  their  benefit  is  suggested  as  follows:  Nos.  1, 
11,  and  12.  — “An  eight- hour  work-day  and  a Sunday-rest  law.”  Nos.  3,  7,  and 
13.  — Prohibit  the  employment  of  telegraph  operators  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
require  an  examination  by  a competent  board.”  No.  18. — “Compel  the  adop- 
tion of  a uniform  schedule  of  wages.” 

With  sixteen  expressing  themselves,  ten  favor  the  continuance  and  support 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  six  oppose  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  II. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  ten  railroad,  blacksmiths 
residing  in  two  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  ages  average  40  years.  Of 
this  number,  six  are  American  born  and  four  foreign  born ; the  parentage,  both 
father  and  mother,  being,  five  American  born  and  five  of  foreign  birth.  All  have 
a trade,  that  of  their  present  employment,  the  length  of  time  ranging  from  2 to 
18  years,  with  an  average  of  seven  years  without  change  of  employment.  The 
average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  ranges  from  7 to  10,  the 
average  being  8 hours,  with  five  receiving  time-and-one-half  for  overtime.  In  one 
instance  the  working  hours  were  increased  on  Saturday,  in  three  instances  re- 
duced, and  four  report  no  change.  All  express  themselves  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  seven 
signifying  8 hours  and  three  10  hours.  The  opportunity  for  employment,  as  com- 
pared with  1896,  three  report  “increased”  and  three  “no  change,”  No.  4 stating 
“activity  in  iron  business,”  and  No.  7,  “railroad  stock  in  bad  shape,”  as  reasons 
for  increased  opportunity  for  employment.  Nine  express  themselves  on  the 
question  of  an  eight-hour  work  day,  seven  favoring  it  and  two  opposing  it.  The 
changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  stated  to  be  : Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  9. — 
“The  employment  of  more  men,  and  sooner  or  later  an  advance  in  wages.”  Op- 
posing it,  No.  1 states  : “ We  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  no  railroad  company  can 
afford  to  pay  as  much  for  8 hours  as  for  10.” 

Compensation. — The  rate  of  wages,  the  whole  number  reporting,  averages 
28.9  cents  per  hour.  As  compared  with  1896,  three  report  an  increase  of  wages 
and  six  report  “no  increase.”  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  in  1897,  six  re- 
porting, averages  $682,  and  two  report  an  income  from  other  sources,  making  the 
average  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  $716,  six  reporting.  The  interval  of 
wage  payment  is  monthly  for  9 and  weekly  for  1,  while  the  preference  for  wage 
payment  is,  monthly  1,  biweekly  2,  weekly  6. 

Cost  oe  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  for  food  is  $228,  five  re- 
porting; for  fuel  $31,  five  reporting;  for  clothing  $65,  five  reporting;  sickness 
$85,  five  reporting ; sundries  $43,  five  reporting ; total  average  $452,  five  report- 
ing. The  cost  of  living  for  1897,  as  compared  with  1896,  four  report  “increased,” 
the  reasons  given  by  No.  1 : “Almost  everything  that  a laboring  man  has  to  buy 
has  increased,  but  there  is  no  increase  in  the  price  of  labor.”  No.  3. — “The 
excuse  of  good  times  coming  is  given  for  putting  up  the  price  on  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.”  Nos.  4,  7,  and  9. — “By  the  rise  in  price  of  nearly  all  table 
necessaries.” 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  seven  be- 
long to  a labor  organization,  and  three  do  not.  The  reason  for  non-membership 
being  given:  No.  1. — “Not  advisable  in  this  community.”  No»  2. — “None  here 
in  my  craft.”  No.  3. — “Not  healthy  for  a laboring  man.”  Eight  are  protected 
by  insurance,  five  carrying  life,  two  life  and  fire,  one  life  and  accident. 

Sanitation. — The  occupation  is  considered  dangerous  by  three  and  healthful 
by  two,  while  five  say  neither.  Legislation  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
employment  is  made  by  Nos.  6 and  9:  “A  law  compelling  the  use  of  ventilators 
and  blowers  to  draw  off  the  gas  and  dust  from  all  shops  where  coal  or  coke  is 
used.”  Work-rooms  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  found  in  one  in- 
stance, while  four  say  they  are  not,  and  state  as  defects,  Nos.  1 and  2. — “ Only 
one  stove  to  heat  a shop  80x120  feet.”  No.  4. — “No  heat  other  than  that  of 
forge.”  The  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  water-supply  is 
69  feet,  ranging  from  40  to  100  feet. 
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Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — Eight  reporting,  two  made  investments 
averaging  $196  per  annum;  six  own  their  homes,  and  four  do  not,  and  of  those 
owning  homes  one  reports  no  incumbrance,  and  five  homes  are  incumbered  to  the 
average  amount  of  $468.  The  five  renters  pay  an  average  monthly  rental  of  $7.40. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry  “ Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4,  believe  by  “ improving  highways  on  land  and  water.”  No.  7. — “ On  state 
account.”  With  nine  reporting,  four  favor  restriction  of  foreign  immigration, 
three  suppression,  and  two  neither.  In  this  occupation  five  are  required  to  work 
on  Sunday,  while  five  are  not ; six  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law ; two  do 
not;  five  believe  it  practical,  and  three  do  not.  Suggesting  the  specific  state 
legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners,  five  express  themselves  as  follows: 
No.  3. — “Make  additional  penalties  to  present  laws.”  No.  4. — “A  compulsory 
educational  law  that  would  keep  children  out  of  the  workshop  and  keep  them  in 
school.”  No.  7. — “A  law  to  prevent  company  from  discharging  a man  without 
cause  or  without  assigning  a reason.”  No.  8.—  “ A shorter  work-day.”  No.  9. — 
“A  better  apprenticeship  law.”  In  expressing  themselves  as  to  the  continuance 
of  this  Bureau,  seven  favor  it  and  none  oppose. 

General  Remarks:  No.  5. — “I  think  what  would  benefit  railroad  employees 
most  would  be  a biweekly  pay-day.  The  present  pay-day  encourages  credit ; too 
much  credit;  too  much  loss  and  no  gain.  They  can  do  it  in  other  corporations; 
why  not  railroads?”  No.  7. — “A  good  factory-inspection-and-sanitation  law 
would  be  very  helpful.”  No.  9. — “Railroad  officials  used  their  offices  to  intimi- 
date their  employees  at  last  national  election.  If  individuals  did  what  these  men 
do  the  penitentiary  would  not  hold  them  all.”  No.  9. — “I  answered  question  15 
as  I did  because  I believe  that  more  men  are  working  outside  railroad  shops 
than  in  1896.  The  company  still  hangs  to  the  old  plea  and  lays  us  off  when  the 
rush  is  over.  We  have  been  driven  to  the  extreme  limit  to  get  our  work  out  for 
them  and  get  thanked  by  getting  laid  off.  This  was  not  done  so  much  a few 
years  ago,  for  there  jvere  then  neither  the  men  nor  the  machines.  Now,  Europe 
has  come  to  live  with  us,  and  Yankee  genius  has  filled  the  shops  with  machines, 
and  the  d — 1 and  the  railroad  officials  run  the  country.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  III. 

Age  and  Nativity.  — Reports  were  received  from  twenty-four  railroad  brake- 
men  residing  in  twelve  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  31.3 
years.  All  are  American  born,  and  of  the  parents  seventeen  fathers  and  mothers 
are  American  born,  and  seven  fathers  and  mothers  are  foreign  born.  The  aver- 
age length  of  time  worked  at  present  employment  is  6.1  years,  with  twenty-one 
reporting.  Change  of  employment  was  reported  in  two  instances,  the  reasons 
being  given  by  No.  2,  “dislocation  of  ankle.”  No.  8.  — Discharged  for  showing 
favors  to  brother  railroad  men.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 
is  10.9,  and  the  average  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  is  19.7  cents  per  hour,  fifteen  re- 
porting. Expressing  themselves  on  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute 
a day’s  work  at  present  employment,  one  states  5 hours,  one  7 hours,  eight  8 
hours,  nine  10  hours,  and  one  12  hours.  Opportunity  for  employment  in  their 
locality,  as  compared  with  1896,  is  reported  increased  in  seventeen  instances,  and 
decreased  in  three  instances,  and  of  those  giving  reasons  for  increased  opportu- 
nity, Nos.  1,  15,  16,  19  and  21  state  “increase  of  business.”  Nos.  2,  4,  7,  8,  9, 
12,  22,  and  23. — “Good  crops  and  better  prices  for  products.”  The  universal 
eight-hour  work-day  is  favored  by  twenty  and  opposed  by  one,  and  the  changes 
necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  given  as  follows:  Nos.  10,  17, 18,  and  20. — “Em- 
ployment for  more  men,  and  more  time  to  rest.”  No.  11.  — “It  would  not  help 
me,  but  as.  I am  a union  man  I want  to  see  it.”  No.  16.  — “Better  pay  and 
shorter  hours.”  No.  22. — “It  makes  more  employment  and  puts  idle  men  at 
work.”  No.  3 gives  as  his  reason  for  opposing  it,  “it  would  lower  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  average  wage  rate  is  two  cents  per  mile  as  reported  by 
twenty-one,  while  three  receive  monthly  payment,  the  average  being  $59.83.  The 
average  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  the  year  is  $668.70,  ranging  from 
$450  to  $984,  and  the  average  total  income  from  all  sources  is  found  to  be  the 
same.  All  are  paid  monthly,  their  preference  being,  monthly  nineteen,  and  weekly 
five.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$243,  ten  reporting;  fuel  $41.11,  nine  reporting;  clothing  $108.33,  nine  reporting; 
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sickness  $102.14,  seven  reporting;  sundries  $88.11,  nine  reporting;  total  $529.46, 
ranging  from  $355  to  $793,  thirteen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  twenty-three  reporting,  twenty-one 
are  members  of  a labor  organization,  and  two  are  not,  and  twenty-two  are  pro- 
tected by  some  form  of  insurance,  classified  as  follows:  Life  nine;  life  and  acci- 
dent seven ; life,  accident  and  fire  three ; accident  two:  life  and  fire  one. 

Sanitation. — All  consider  their  employment  dangerous,  and  six  consider  it 
unhealthful.  The  reason  for  danger  in  the  employment  is  given  : No.  2. — “ Night 
work  and  long  trains.”  Nos.  7,  8,  11,  and  20. — “Exposure.”  No.  9. — “Poor 
tracks  and  sidings.”  No.  22. — “ Many  different  styles  and  sizes  of  cars.”  The 
legislation  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  their  employment  is  as  follows  : Nos. 
2,  7,  16,  20,  and  21. — “ Equipment  of  all  cars  with  air-brakes  and  automatic  coup- 
lers, and  run  only  as  many  cars  in  one  train  as  one  engine  can  pull.”  No.  8. — 
“ By  having  automatic  couplers  and  air-brakes,  and  switches  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  have  passing  tracks  for  all  through  trains,  so  that  at  night  we  could  have 
clear  sidings.”  No.  9. — “ Safety  appliances  on  all  cars,  and  all  sidings  filled  even 
with  the  top  of  ties.”  No.  10. — “Air-brakes  and  wider  bridges.”  No.  11. — 
“Give  laboring  men  the  same  protection  that  is  given  to  capital;  protect  the 
laboring  man  in  time  of  trouble  instead  of  ordering  out  a lot  of  sheriffs.”  No. 
12. — “Stop  running  local  freight  trains  on  Sunday,  and  prevent  overwork  from 
such  long  hours.”  No.  13. — “ Prohibit  railroads  from  running  double-headers.” 
No.  14. — “ Provide  three  brakemen  for  all  freight  trains  of  twenty  or  more  cars.” 
Nos.  22  and  23. — “Make  all  couplings  of  uniform  height,  and  equip  cars  with 
safety  appliances.”  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be, 
wells  eight,  water-works  seven,  cistern  three,  well  and  cistern  three,  well  and 
water-works  one,  twenty-two  reporting.  It  is  plentiful  in  twenty  cases,  wholesome 
in  nineteen,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  water-sup- 
ply is  123  feet,  ranging  from  50  feet  to  300  feet,  eleven  reporting. 

Investments,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  nineteen  reporting,  two  are  making 
permanent  investments  averaging  $325  per  annum,  and  with  the  whole  number 
reporting,  three  own  their  homes  and  twenty-one  do  not ; of  the  home  owners,  one 
is  free  from  incumbrance,  and  of  the  eighteen  rent-payers  the  average  monthly 
rental  is  $8.02. 

Miscellaneous.  — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  Nos. 
8,  9,  11  and  13  state,  “Improving  public  highways.”  No.  12.  — “A  treatment 
to  elevate  their  minds  above  crime.”  Nos.  19  and  21.  — “On  state  account 
only.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be:  Nos.  2, 
16,  17,  19,  20,  and  21.  — “It  reduces  wages.”  Nos.  10,  12,  and  22.  — “It  takes 
away  our  work.”  With  twenty-three  reporting,  all  are  required  to  work  on  Sun- 
day at  their  employment;  sixteen  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  thir- 
teen believe  its  adoption  to  be  practical.  The  changes  necessitated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Sunday-rest  law  are  said  to  be:  Nos.  1,  19,  and  20.  — “ Stopping  of 
trains.”  No.  3.  — “Put  me  to  more  expense  away  from  home,  and  shorten  time 
at  home.”  No.  17.  — “Would  give  us  a rest  and  a chance  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday.”  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  “What  specific  state  legislation  would  bene- 
fit you  as  a wage-earner  at  your  present  employment?”  replies  were  received  as 
follows:  Nos.  2 and  13.  — “Run  only  as  many  cars  as  one  engine  can  pull.”  No. 
7.  — “Compulsory  arbitration.”  Nos.  12  and  20.  — “Compulsory  Sunday-rest 
law.”  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  17.  — “Provide  one  white  brakeman  on  all  passenger 
trains,  and  three  brakemen  on  all  trains  of  twenty  cars  or  more.”  No.  22.  — “A 
good  liability  Jaw.”  With  eighteen  reporting,  sixteen  recommend  the  continu- 
ance and  support  of  this  department,  and  two  oppose  it. 

General  Remarks:  No.  8. — “All  corporations  that  furnish  hazardous  em- 
ployment should  be  compelled,  in  case  of  an  accident  sustained  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  to  furnish  such  employees  with  employment  at  same 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  case  of  death  to  pay  a reasonable  pension  to  his  family,  or 
those  dependent  upon  him.”  No.  9. — “We  ask  and  pray  that  this  state 
make  a law  compelling  all  railroads  in  this  state  to  fit  in  their  side-tracks  even 
and  level  with  the  ties,  so  that  it  will  not  be  so  dangerous  for  men  to  do  work  on 
these  sidings,  and  that  switch-stands  b,p  set  nine  feet  from  the  main-line  rail  on 
side  stand  is  set,  and  that  all  wires  and  other  obstructions  be  a sufficient  distance 
above  and  from  the  track  to  clear  a man  on  top  of  or  on  the  side  of  all  cars  at 
any  time,  and  that  a white  brakeman  or  flagman  be  placed  on  the  rear  of  all 
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trains  of  any  class,  for  the  proper  protection  of  all  employees  and  the  traveling 
public,  and  that  all  railway  companies  be  compelled  to  pay  or  give  some  employ- 
ment to  all  injured  employees  to  enable  them  honorably  to  support  and  maintain 
their  families  when  injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.”  No.  10.—  “I  am  a 

freight  brakeman  on  the railway.  Compel  all  railroads  to  place 

their  cattle-guards  farther  from  the  track  than  at  present;  they  are  too  close 
to  switch-stands,  as  we  have  to  run  over  them  while  switching,  and  there  is  great 
danger  when  cutting  out  cars  when  compelled  to  run  over  cattle  guards.  Some 
rock  ballast  here,  but  it  is  very  hard  on  a brakeman  on  account  of  bad  footing. 
When  a man  gets  off  to  open  a switch  to  head  in  without  stopping,  should  a 
rock  turn  under  his  foot  he  is  gone  up.  All  roads  should  be  compelled  to  have 
a gravel  ballast ; also  the  bridges  are  not  wide  enough.  Our  overhead  bridges 
are  too  close  to  the  sides — ; would  kill  a man  on  the  side  of  a car  if  he  was  going 
through  one.”  No.  12. — “I  would  like  to  see  a law  to  cause  railway  companies 
to  find  employment  for  their  cripples  and  old  men  who  have  worn  themselves  out 
in  railway  service.”  No.  17. — “A  law  compelling  one  white  brakeman  on  all 
passenger  trains.  This  will  give  our  crippled  brakemen  that  have  fingers  off  and 
stiff  joints  a chance  to  work  and  make  a living  without  getting  out  of  their  occu- 
pation.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  No.  IV. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  received  were  from  nineteen  railway  conduc- 
tors residing  in  ten  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  was  36.8 
years.  Of  this  number  sixteen  are  American  born  and  three  are  foreign  born. 
The  nativity  of  the  parents  is,  twelve  Americans  and  seven  foreigners,  for 
both  father  and  mother.  Only  one  has  a different  trade  from  that  of  the  present 
employment.  The  average  number  of  years  worked  at  present  occupation  is  11.5. 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  10.3,  with  thirteen  reporting, 
and  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  employ- 
ment is  given  at  8 hours  by  two,  9 by  one,  10  by  twelve,  and  12  by  two.  The  op- 
portunity for  employment  is  reported  increased  by  ten,  decreased  by  one,  seven 
not  answering.  The  reason  for  such  increased  opportunity  is  said  to  be : Nos. 
2,  3,  5,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  and  18,  “ Good  crops  and  general  increase  of  busi- 
ness,” while  No.  8,  reporting  decreased  opportunity,  gives  as  his  reason,  “too 
many  railroad  men  ready  and  anxious  to  take  our  places.”  With  seventeen  re- 
porting on  the  universal  eight-hour  work-day  question,  nine  are  for  it  and  eight 
against  it,  and  all  say  that  it  would  give  employment  to  more  men,  but  difficult 
to  establish  in  train  service. 

Compensation.— The  wage  rate  is  reported  by  seventeen  to  be  three  cents  per 
mile,  while  two  are  paid  by  the  month.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  dur- 
ing 1897,  with  fifteen  reporting,  is  an  average  of  $1,020.93,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  $600  to  the  maximum  of  $1300,  while  the  grand  total  income  for  1897 
from  all  sources,  with  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  averages  $1,059.60, 
ranging  from  $600  to  $1480.  All  are  paid  monthly,  that  being  their  preference, 
and  all  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  oe  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$357,  eleven  reporting;  fuel  $45,  ten  reporting;  clothing  $170,  eleven  reporting; 
sickness  $95,  nine  reporting;  sundries  $163,  ten  reporting;  making  an  average 
total  cost  of  $810,  ranging  from  $379  to  $1200,  thirteen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. —All  are  members  of  labor  organizations,  and 
eighteen  are  protected  by  several  kinds  of  insurance,  classified  as  follows : Life 
six,  life  and  accident  three,  life  and  fire  two,  life,  accident  and  fire  five,  accident 
and  fire  two. 

Sanitation. — Their  employment  is  considered  dangerous  by  fifteen  and  un- 
healthful by  two,  and  the  suggested  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  em- 
ployment is:  Nos.  3,  4,  7,  9,  13,  and  18. — “Enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting 
blacklisting,  coupler  and  brake  law,  and  laws  providing  for  interlocking  switches 
at  all  grade  crossings.”  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use,  the  whole 
number  reporting,  is  found  to  be,  well  3,  water- works  10,  well  and  cistern  2,  cistern 
and  water- works  1,  well,  cistern  and  water-works  2,  well  and  water-works,  1;  all 
reported  to  be  both  wholesome  and  plentiful  except  in  one  instance.  The  average 
distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  water-supply  is  91  feet,  with  ten  re- 
porting, ranging  from  50  to  150  feet. 
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Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  eighteen  reporting,  3 are  making 
permanent  investments,  the  average  being  $166  per  annum.  With  nineteen  re- 
porting, 8 own  their  homes  and  11  do  not,  and  of  those  owning  homes  5 are  free 
from  incumbrance  and  3 are  not,  the  average  incumbrance  being  $533.  The 
average  monthly  rental  for  homes  for  11  rent-payers  is  $12.69. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  No.  16 
states,  “On  public  highways.”  Nos.  3 and  8.--“  On  state  account.”  No.  13. — 
“Breaking  Texas  ponies.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is 
said  to  be:  Nos.  2,  7,  8,  9,  12,  and  18.— “It  lessens  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment.” Nine  are  in  favor  of  restriction  of  foreign  immigration,  and  five  in  favor 
of  suppression.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  eighteen  are  required  to 
work  on  Sunday,  eight  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  ten  do  not ; five 
think  its  adoption  would  be  practical,  and  eleven  do  not.  Replying  to  the  in- 
quiry, “What  specific  state  legislation  would  benefit  you  as  a wage-earner  at 
your  present  employment?”  No.  6 states,  “Rigid  governmental  inspection  of  the 
duties  required  of  railroad  employee.”  Nos,  9,  10,  and  11. — “A  state  board  for 
compulsory  arbitration.”  With  fifteen  reporting,  thirteen  favor  the  continuance 
and  support  of  this  Bureau,  and  two  do  not. 

General  Remarks:  No.  8. — “I  am  sure  that  foreign  immigration  is  the 
greatest  curse  to  the  American  laborer.  In  my  business  I see  a great  deal  of  all 
classes  of  mankind  and  judge  from  actual  knowledge.  There  are  enough  men 
out  of  employment  to  fill  every  situation  now  taken,  and  nearly  one-tenth  of  our 
wages  goes  for  charity.  Foreign-born  citizens  and  the  politicians  will  fight  the 
suppression  of  immigration  for  personal  reasons,  but  they  do  not  think  of  their 
children  or  grandchildren.  I am  strictly  in  favor  of  suppressing  foreign  immi- 
gration. I hope  every  one  will  give  this  as  much  thought  as  I have.”  No.  11. — 
“The  stopping  of  Sunday  trains  might  inconvenience  the  railroad  corporations 
to  some  extent,  but  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  men  in  train  service,  giving  them 
a day  at  home  and  an  opportunity  to  attend  church,  making  better  men  and 
citizens  of  them  generally.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  V. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  forty  locomotive  engineers 
residing  in  twelve  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  38  years. 
With  forty  reporting,  33  are  American  born  and  7 foreign  born,  while  of  the  par- 
ents 25  fathers  and  26  mothers  are  American,  and  15  fathers  and  14  mothers  are 
of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — The  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation  is 
10.2  years,  thirty-nine  reporting.  Change  of  employment  is  reported  in  two  in- 
stances, the  cause  being:  No.  17. — “Promotion.”  No.  23.— “Discharged.” 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  9,  with  thirty-four  reporting, 
and  the  average  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  is  33  cents  per  hour.  Expressing  them- 
selves on  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their 
present  employment,  twenty-three  state  10  hours,  five  12  hours,  four  8 hours, 
one  14  hours,  and  one  16  hours,  thirty-four  reporting.  Opportunity  for  employ- 
ment in  their  locality,  as  compared  with  1896,  is  reported  increased  in  21  in- 
stances, decreased  in  1,  and  neither  by  11,  thirty-three  reporting.  The  reason  for 
increased  opportunity  as  given : Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  10,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  27,  31, 
32,  33,  36,  38,  39,  and  40. — “Good  crops  and  good  prices,  making  more  business 
for  our  road.”  No.  37  gives  as  his  reason  for  decreased  opportunity,  “to  the 
policy  of  the  railroad  company  to  flood  the  country  with  unskilled  labor.”  On 
the  question  of  an  eight-hour  work-day,  twenty-eight  favor  it  and  eight  oppose 
it,  and  the  reasons  given  by  those  favoring  it  are : Nos.  3,  6,  9,  17,  27,  33,  34,  and 
35. — “The  employment  of  more  men,  give  us  much-needed  rest,  opportunity  for 
home  comforts  and  enlightenment,  and  more  pay  for  overtime.”  No.  4 gives  as 
his  reason  for  opposing  it,  “ a reduction  in  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  wage  rate  for  those  on  a mileage  basis  is  3.8  cents  per 
mile,  thirty-three  reporting.  A monthly  wage  rate  is  found  in  six  instances,  aver- 
aging $87.08  per  month.  The  average  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897 
is  $1085,  ranging  from  $500  to  $1619,  with  twenty-nine  reporting.  An  income  from 
other  sources  is  reported  in  four  instances,  averaging  $256,  which  brings  the  grand 
total  income  for  the  year  up  to  the  average  of  $1120,  ranging  from  $500  to  $1794. 
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All  are  paid  monthly,  the  preference  being,  monthly  38,  biweekly  2.  All  are 
paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living.— The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$348,  thirteen  reporting;  fuel  $53,  twelve  reporting;  clothing  $159,  thirteen  re- 
porting; sickness  $58,  eleven  reporting;  sundries  $136,  eleven  reporting;  total 
$715,  ranging  from  $219  to  $960,  nineteen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — All  are  members  of  a labor  organization,  and 
thirty-nine  carry  some  form  of  insurance,  classified  as  follows : Life  15 ; life,  fire 
and  accident  7 ; life  and  accident  7 ; life  and  fire  7 ; accident  2 ; fire  and  accident  1. 

Sanitation. — With  thirty-six  reporting,  35  consider  their  employment  danger- 
ous, and  7 unhealthful.  The  suggested  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  em- 
ployment being:  Nos.  7,  20,  and  30. — “Pass  a law  imposing  a heavy  penalty  for 
working  us  over  16  consecutive  hours  without  10  hours’  rest.”  No.  10.— “Adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  safety  appliances.”  No.  24. — “Compel  the  adoption  of 
a safer  code  of  signals.”  No.  33. — “A  good  engineers’  license  law.”  The  source 
of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  wells  13,  well  and  cistern  6,  cistern 
6,  well  and  water-works  4,  cistern  and  water- works  4,  water- works  5,  thirty-eight 
reporting.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  32  instances  and  wholesome  in  31,  while 
the  average  distance  from  source  of  contamination  to  source  of  water  supply  is  85 
feet,  ranging  from  25  to  200  feet. 

Investments,  Home,  and  Rental. — With  thirty-eight  reporting,  16  are  mak- 
ing investments  by  instalment  or  otherwise,  the  average  annual  investment,  four- 
teen reporting,  being  $185.  Of  the  whole  number,  27  own  homes,  15  owning  free 
from  incumbrance.  The  average  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the  ten  reporting  is 
$447,  and  the  average  monthly  rental  for  the  12  rent-payers  is  $9.50. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” the  following 
replies  were  received:  Nos.  19,  20,  and  37. — “Improving  public  roads.”  Nos. 

23,  24,  25,  27,  31,  33,  and  39. — “On  state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immi-  ; 
gration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be  : Nos.  23,  24,  and  33. — “ It  increases  compe- 

tition, therefore  reduces  wages.”  The  whole  number  are  required  to  work  on 
Sunday  ; 21  favor  the  adoption  of  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  but  only  8 
believe  it  to  be  practical.  Of  those  expressing  themselves,  the  changes  necessi- 
tated by  the  adoption  of  such  a law  No.  3 states:  “There  is  too  much  work 
done  on  Sunday,  such  as  running  local  freights,  dead  freight,  etc.,  which  could 
just  as  well  be  done  on  week-days.”  Nos.  6,  15,  16,  18,  and  24. — “In  our  pro- 
fession it  would  conflict  with  running  the  United  States  mail.”  Nos.  7,  9,  and 
11.— “It  would  mean  a great  loss  to  the  company  on  account  of  stock,  fruit,  etc., 
in  transit.”  Nos.  17  and  30. — “Only  limited  traffic,  such  as  perishable  freight, 
should  be  moved  on  Sunday.”  Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as 
wage-earners  is  suggested  as  follows:  Nos.  1,  2,  9,  27,  and  38. — “Let  the  rail- 
road companies  in  Kansas  alone.”  No.  7. — “A  law  prohibiting  more  than  sixteen 
consecutive  hours’  work.”  Nos.  10  and  33. — “That  no  man  be  allowed  to  run  an 
engine  unless  he  has  had  at  least  three  years’  experience  as  fireman.”  No.  15.—  | 
“A  law  to  enforce  contracts  or  agreements  between  railroad  companies  and  their 
employees.”  Nos.  18,  30,  34,  and  35. — “Better  arbitration  laws.”  No.  20. — “A 
very  severe  penalty  for  blacklisting  would  be  a boon  to  railroad  men.”  No.  37. — 
“Make  as  stringent  laws  against  bank  wrecking  as  against  bank  robbing.”  With 
twenty- seven  reporting,  25  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor. 

General  Remarks:  No.  20. — “In  regard  to  the  blacklisting  business,  I do 
not  think  any  penalty  or  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  the  offending  party. 
The  idea  that  a man  must  be  banished  off  the  face  of  the  earth  to  suit  some 
snob  of  an  official  is  all  wrong  and  should  be  stamped  out.  Men  are  frequently 
blacklisted  for  little  or  nothing,  and  go  from  place  to  place,  turned  out,  no  work, 
and  their  families  in  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VI. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  forty-two  locomotive  firemen 
residing  in  sixteen  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  32.4  years, 
and  40  are  American  born  and  but  2 of  foreign  birth.  The  nativity  of  parents 
was  found  to  be,  of  the  fathers,  American  born  28,  foreign  born  12,  two  not  re- 
porting; of  the  mothers,  American  born  29,  foreign  born  11,  two  not  reporting. 
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Of  the  whole  number,  three  have  learned  different  trade  from  that  of  their  pres- 
ent employment,  and  the  average  length  of  time  at  present  employment  is  5.3 
years.  The  reasons  given  for  changes  of  employment  are:  No.  3.—  “ Promotion.” 
Nos.  6 and  9. — “To  better  my  condition.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  day  during  1897,  twenty-four  reporting,  is  10.5,  and  of  the  fifteen  reporting, 
the  average  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  is  20.6  cents  per  hour.  In  giving  the  num- 
ber of  hours  which  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  present  employment,  one 
gives  5 hours,  one  gives  6 hours,  six  give  8 hours,  seventeen  give  10  hours,  and 
eight  give  12  hours,  thirty-five  reporting.  Compared  with  1896,  seventeen  report 
increased  opportunity  for  employment,  two  decreased,  and  twelve  neither,  thirty- 
one  reporting,  the  reasons  ascribed  for  the  increase  being:  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  9,  12, 
13,  14,  16,  20,  25,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33. — “Good  crops  and  good  prices  make 
more  business  for  railroad  employees.”  Decreased:  Nos.  21  and  23. — “Dull 
business,  and  too  many  men  out  of  employment.”  On  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  eight-hour  work-day,  thirty-six  indicate  their  preference  as  follows : 
Favoring  it,  thirty.  Nos.  1,  23,  28  and  29  give  as  their  reason,  “the  employment 
of  more  men.”  Opposing  it,  six.  No.  22  gives  as  a reason,  “reduction  in  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  wage  rate,  the  mile  being  the  unit  in  thirty-seven  in- 
stances, averages  2.1  cents  per  mile,  ranging  from  1.5  to  2.4  cents  per  mile,  and  in 
three  instances  wages  are  paid  by  the  month,  averaging  $58.33,  ranging  from 
$55  to  $63.  An  increase  of  wages  is  reported  by  5 firemen,  decrease  by  2,  11  re- 
port neither,  eighteen  reporting.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897 
ranges  from  $400  to  $1100,  the  average  being  $728.78,  thirty-three  reporting.  Six 
report  an  average  income  of  $41.83  from  other  sources,  making  the  average  grand 
total  income  from  all  sources  $736.39.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  monthly 
in  forty-two  instances,  the  preference  being,  monthly  31,  weekly  7,  biweekly  2. 
All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  oe  Living. — The  average  cost  of  living  for  1897  is,  for  food  $230,  fifteen 
reporting;  fuel  $36.42,  fourteen  reporting;  clothing  $88.60,  fifteen  reporting; 
sickness  $85.41,  twelve  reporting;  sundries  $115.83,  twelve  reporting;  the  average 
total  cost  being  $503.05,  ranging  from  $200  to  $815,  eighteen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  41  are 
members  of  a labor  organization,  and  1 is  not.  Thirty-nine  are  protected  by  some 
form  of  insurance,  divided  as  follows : Life  20 ; life  and  accident  11 ; life  and  fire  1 ; 
life,  accident  and  fire  3 ; accident  and  fire  2 ; accident  1 ; fire  1.  Two  report  no 
insurance. 

Sanitation. — The  employment  is  considered  dangerous  by  41,  and  unhealth- 
ful by  10.  Suggested  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  present  employment  is 
made  as  follows:  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  12,  28,  and  32.— “The  compulsory  adoption  of 
safety  appliances,  and  a shorter  work  day.”  No.  8. — “Make  it  a misdemeanor 
for  the  railroad  company  to  keep  an  employee  on  duty  for  more  than  16  consecu- 
tive hours,  except  in  case  of  accident.”  Nos.  17  and  35. — “Improve  road-bed 
and  bridges,  and  compel  the  employment  of  sufficient  trackmen  to  keep  the  track 
safe  and  in  good  repair.”  Nos.  22,  23,  and  24. — “State  or  government  inspection 
of  boilers,  bridges,  and  tracks.”  No.  42. — “A  good  fellow-servant  law.”  The 
source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  reported  in  thirty-eight  instances,  as 
follows:  Well  16,  cistern  8,  well  and  cistern  3,  well  and  water-works  1,  cistern 
and  water-works  1,  water-works  9.  The  average  distance  of  water-supply  from 
source  of  contamination  is  110  feet,  twenty-seven  reporting. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  thirty-six  reporting,  16  are  making 
annual  investments,  the  average  being  $125.92,  with  fourteen  reporting;  17  own 
their  homes,  and  8 free  from  incumbrance,  while  the  average  incumbrance 
for  the  remaining  9 is  $344.44.  Of  the  23  rent-payers,  the  average  monthly  rental 
is  $7.67. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  Nos.  3,  5,  12, 
24,  28,  29,  30,  35,  39,  40  and  42  answer,  “On  public  roads.”  Nos.  4,  8,  13,  17, 
22,  26,  and  33. — “On  state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon 
this  trade  is  said  to  be:  Nos.  5,  II,  12,  13,  23,  25,  28,  30,  33,  and  39. — “ It  fills  the 
country  with  men  who  must  work  or  starve;  makes  more  men  to  a given  amount 
of  work.”  With  thirty-nine  reporting,  28  favor  restriction  of  foreign  immigration, 
and  11  suppression.  The  whole  number  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday;  19  favor 
a Sunday-rest  law,  and  12  think  it  practical;  18  do  not  favor  a Sunday-rest  law, 
and  23  do  not  think  it  practical.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  “ What  specific  legis- 
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lation  would  benefit  you  as  a wage-earner  at  your  present  employment?”  Nos.  12 
and  24  say:  “Stop  government  by  injunction.”  No.  23. — “The  abolishment  of 
the  garnishment  law,  giving  us  protection  same  as  farmers  enjoy,  but  I do  not 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  my  creditors.  The  farmer  is  allowed  160  acres 
and  all  the  improvements  he  can  get  upon  them ; then  why  should  not  our  wages 
be  held  exempt  as  well  as  the  farmer’s  homestead.  The  law  as  it  stands  exempts 
our  wages  for  ninety  days,  and  then  puts  in  a proviso,  which  unprincipled  officers 
and  lawyers  take  advantage  of,  and  set  aside  so  much  for  support  and  the  rest  for 
judgment  and  costs.  We  want  at  least  ninety  days  absolutely  exempt  for  every 
head  of  family,  just  as  the  law  intended  at  first.”  Nos.  24,  33,  and  42. — “ The 
fellow-servant  law,  enforcement  of  black-list  law,  compel  the  adoption  of  safety 
appliances,  and  a better  arbitration  law.” 

The  work  of  the  Labor  Bureau  is  indorsed  and  its  continuance  and  support 
demanded  by  thirty-one  firemen,  with  none  on  record  to  the  contrary. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  No.  VII. 

Reports  were  received  from  nine  railroad  machinists  located  in  five  different 
counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  29.7  years.  Eight  are  American 
born,  while  one  is  foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  four  of  the  fathers  are  Ameri- 
can born,  and  five  are  foreign  born.  Of  the  mothers,  the  percentage  of  American 
and  foreign  birth  is  the  same. 

Employment. — The  average  number  of  years  at  present  occupation  is  8.2,  and 
1.1  the  average  number  of  different  situations  engaged  in  during  1897,  the  cause 
for  change  of  employment  being  lack  of  steady  work.  The  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  is  8.3,  and  seven  report  time  and  one  half 
as  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  ; one  reports  same  pay,  and  one  not  reporting.  Of  the 
whole  number  reporting,  four  say  that  8 hours  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at 
present  employment,  and  four  say  10  hours.  Compared  with  1896,  opportunity 
for  employment  is  reported  increased  in  5 instances,  decreased  in  2,  and  neither 
1 ; and  of  those  reporting  increased  opportunity,  Nos.  3,  4,  8 and  9 state  that  it 
is  due  to  “large  crops,  making  better  business  for  the  railroad.”  With  eight 
reporting,  six  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  established  by 
law,  and  two  oppose.  The  reasons  given  by  those  favoring : Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and 

8.— “Employment  of  more  men  and  maintenance  of  good  wages.”  Of  those 
opposing  : No.  4. — “Reduction  in  wages.” 

Compensation. — -The  wage  rate  averages  27.5  cents  per  hour,  and  compared 
with  1896  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  reported  in  four  instances.  The  aver- 
age total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  is  $689,  ranging  from  $527  to  $817, 
six  reporting;  and  there  being  no  income  from  other  sources,  the  grand  total 
income  from  all  sources  is  the  same  as  total  wages  received.  The  interval  of 
wage  payment  is  found  to  be,  monthly  8,  weekly  1 ; the  preference  being,  monthly 
4,  weekly  4. 

Cost  oe  Living.— The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$234,  fuel  $22,  clothing  $45,  sickness  $51,  sundries  $121,  total  $474,  with  five  re- 
porting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  eight  reporting,  6 are  members  of  a 
labor  organization ; and  with  the  whole  number  reporting,  8 are  protected  by 
some  form  of  insurance,  life  6,  life  and  fire  1,  life  and  accident  1. 

Sanitation. — With  eight  reporting,  three  consider  their  occupation  danger- 
ous, and  also  report  work-rooms  properly  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  The 
source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  1,  cistern  2,  cistern  and  water-works 
1,  cistern  and  well  1,  well  and  water-works  1.  It  is  reported  plentiful  and  whole- 
some in  six  instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from 
source  of  water-supply  is  62  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  seven  reporting,  3 are  making  per- 
manent annual  investments  in  an  average  amount  of  $124,  and  4 own  their  homes, 
1 owning  free  from  incumbrance.  The  average  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the 
three  reporting  is  $556.  The  5 rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $8.60  per  month 
rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance  and  reformation,  the 
labor  of  the  convict  should  be  utilized,  in  the  opinion  of  Nos.  3,  7,  and  8,  “Mak- 
ing good  roads.”  Nos.  5 and  6. — “On  state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  im- 
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migration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be:  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8. — “It  increases 
competition,  and  reduces  wages.”  With  seven  reporting,  4 favor  restriction,  and 
2 suppression  of  foreign  immigration.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  8 are 
required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment;  6 favor  the  adoption  of 
a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  5 believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific 
state  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested:  No.  3.— “Bar 
out  the  trusts  and  combines.”  No.  4. — “A  moderate  reduction  in  railroad  taxa- 
tion might  have  the  effect  of  giving  better  freight-rates.”  No.  5. — “A  better 
apprenticeship  law.”  No.  7. — “A  shorter  work  day.”  With  six  reporting,  all 
favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VIII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  twenty-seven  railway  track 
foremen  residing  in  sixteen  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  ages  range 
from  23  to  65  years,  averaging  39.4.  The  percentage  of  American  birth  to  foreign 
birth  is  69.2  to  30.8,  with  twenty-six  reporting.  The  nativity  of  parents  is  found 
to  be,  for  father,  American  born  12,  foreign  born  15;  of  mothers,  14  are  American 
born  and  13  are  foreign  born,  twenty-seven  reporting  in  both  instances. 

Employment. — Two  report  different  trades  from  that  of  their  present  employ- 
ment, and  the  length  of  time  at  present  employment  ranges  from  3 months  to  22 
years,  averaging  9.9  years.  As  to  cause  for  change  of  employment,  Nos.  4,  7,  10, 
12  and  19  say  they  were  “promoted.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  day  during  1897  is  10.1,  and  no  pay  is  reported  for  overtime.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  expressing  themselves,  four  state  that  8 hours,  two  9 hours,  and  nineteen  io 
hours,  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment.  Thirteen 
express  themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  employment  in  their  trade  has  increased 
or  decreased  in  their  locality  as  compared  with  1896,  3 answering  increased,  1 de- 
creased, and  9 neither.  Of  those  answering  increased,  Nos.  6,  8 and  13  state 
that  “ good  crops  and  good  prices  making  more  business  for  the  road  ” is  their 
reason,  while  No.  23  states,  “my  section  is  laid  with  steel  rails,”  as  his  reason 
for  decrease.  Twenty -five  express  themselves  on  the  question  of  a universal 
eight-hour  work  day  established  by  law,  13  favoring  it  and  12  opposing  it.  Of 
those  so  favoring  it,  Nos.  5,  11,  17,  20  and  26  give  as  their  reason  that  it  would 
“give  employment  to  more  men,  and  give  more  time  to  attend  to  other  duties.” 
Of  those  opposing  it,  Nos.  3,  4,  8,  12,  13,  15  and  25  believe  “it  would  reduce 
wages.” 

Compensation. — The  whole  number  reporting  give  their  wage  rate  per  month 
at  present  employment,  which  ranges  from  $42  to  $60,  the  average  being  $46  37, 
one  reporting  an  increase  of  wages  during  the  year,  one  a decrease,  and  twenty- 
two  answer  “neither.”  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  range 
from  $384  to  $760,  the  average  annual  wages  being  $547.11.  Seven  report  an  in- 
come from  other  sources,  ranging  from  $5  to  $272.  the  average  for  this  being 
$105.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  for  1897  ranges  from  $384  to  $840,  the 
average  being  $575.76.  All  are  paid  monthly  in  cash,  twenty-six  expressing  a 
preference  for  that  interval  of  wage  payment,  one  preferring  to  be  paid  weekly. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  cost  of  living  for  1897  is.  for  food,  an  average  of 
$255.75,  sixteen  answering;  for  fuel,  an  average  of  $25.58,  thirteen  answering; 
for  clothing,  an  average  of  $86.33,  fifteen  answering;  for  sickness,  an  average  of 
$55.16,  twelve  answering;  for  sundries,  an  average  of  $58.09,  eleven  answering; 
the  total  cost  averaging  $467.39,  ranging  from  $255  to  $604,  twenty-three  answer- 
ing. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  twenty-six  reporting,  13  belong  to  a 
labor  organization  and  13  do  not.  The  reason  for  non-membership  is  given  as 
fallows:  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  8,  12,  and  15. — “D  ) not  believe  it  would  benefit  me.”  No. 
2.—“  They  do  not  do  a credit  business.”  Nos.  23,  26,  and  27. — “No  organization 
here  in  my  line.”  Of  the  twenty-six  replying  to  the  inquiry,  22  carry  some  form 
of  insurance  and  4 do  not ; of  those  so  protected,  12  carry  life  insurance  only,  2 
fire  insurance  only,  2 life  and  fire,  5 life  and  accident,  and  1 accident  insurance. 

Sanitation. — Of  the  twenty  one  reporting,  7 consider  their  present  employ- 
ment dangerous  and  14  do  not ; 4 consider  it  unhealthful  and  16  do  not.  Sug- 
gested legislation  for  improvement  of  present  employment:  No.  5. — “A  shorter 
work-day,  and  compel  the  employment  of  not  less  than  one  trackman  per  mile,  as 
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safety  to  public  life  and  limb  demands.”  No.  18. — “ Compel  the  railroad  compa- 
nies to  provide  suitable  tool-houses,  with  a stove  in  them  to  warm  men’s  dinners 
and  dry  their  clothes  in  stormy  weather.”  The  distance  from  the  water-supply 
to  nearest  source  of  contamination  ranges  from  40  to  300  feet,  averaging  122.9  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  twenty-four  reporting,  4 are  making 
investments  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  the  average  investment  being  $100  per 
annum.  With  twenty-four  replying  to  the  inquiry,  10  own  their  homes  and  14  do 
not ; while  of  these,  5 home  owners  report  incumbrances,  the  average  incumbrance 
per  home  being  $133.  Of  the  fourteen  who  do  not  own  their  homes  12  give  their 
monthly  rental,  which  ranges  from  $2  to  $6,  the  average  being  $3.87. 

Miscellaneous. — Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance  and  reformation,  of  the 
eight  who  express  themselves  as  to  how  the  labor  of  the  convict  should  be  util- 
ized No.  5 states,  “On  public  roads.”  Nos.  2,  12,  16,  18,  21,  and  26. — “On  state 
account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be : Nos. 
1,  2,  4,  8,  9,  10,  16,  17,  18,  21,  and  27. — “Depressing  in  every  sense  — morally, 
physically,  and  financially.”  Of  the  twenty-three  expressing  themselves,  14  favor 
restriction  of  foreign  immigration,  6 favor  suppression,  and  3 do  not  favor  either. 
With  twenty-five  reporting,  23  state  they  find  it  necessary  in  their  occupation  to 
work  on  Sunday,  and  2 do  not.  Sixteen  favor  a Sunday-rest  law,  6 do  not,  while 
15  think  its  adoption  practical  and  5 do  not.  Of  the  changes  necessitated  by  the 
adoption  of  a Sunday-rest  law,  No.  5 states,  “Employment  of  more  men  in  the 
transportation  department,  and  more  time  for  social  and  educational  improve- 
ment.” No.  12. — “Employment  of  more  help.”  No.  16. — “The  railways  of  this 
country  have  to  be  inspected  on  Sunday  as  well  as  through  the  week,  to  provide 
against  accidents,  and  that  duty  falls  upon  my  occupation,  and  so  lorg  as  we 
have  Sunday  trains  so  long  will  we  have  that  work  to  do.”  Replying  to  the  in- 
quiry, “What  specific  state  legislation  would  benefit  you  as  a wage-earner  at  your 
present  employment,  ” six  express  themselves  as  follows:  No.  15. — ‘ ‘A  shorter  work- 
day, and  severer,  penalties  for  non-enforcement  of  the  present  laws.”  Nos.  10, 11, 
and  21. — “A  shorter  work  day.”  No.  16. — “A  law  that  will  prevent  the  discharge  ! 
of  an  employee  without  giving  cause,  giving  the  employee  the  right  to  know  the 
reason  for  his  discharge.”  No.  18. — “A  law  to  compel  the  railroads  to  keep  a 
foreman,  and  at  least  two  laborers,  on  every  seven  miles  of  track  the  year  around, 
and  where  they  run  as  many  as  four  trains  a day,  instead  of  reducing  the  force  ? 
to  one  track  walker  to  ten  miles  for  six  months  of  th6  year,  as  many  of  them  do. 
This  would  protect  the  public,  who  do  not  know  the  risks  they  run  in  traveling 
over  these  roads  with  no  one  hardly  looking  after  the  safety  of  the  track.  Few 
people  know  what  a section  foreman  is  expected  to  do.  He  must  watch  his  tracks 
during  bad  snow-  and  rain-storms,  get  up  at  any  time  of  night  and  go  over  his  sec- ) 
tion  and  see  that  all  is  safe,  especially  when  he  has  10  or  15  miles  of  track  and  no  • 
help.” 

Of  the  nineteen  expressing  themselves  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  all  favor  its 
continuance  and  support. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  IX. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  forty-two  railway  trackmen 
residing  in  sixteen  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  35.5 
years.  With  forty  reporting,  32  are  American  born,  and  8 are  of  foreign  birth, 
while  of  the  parents  24  fathers  and  22  mothers  are  American  born,  and  16  fathers 
and  18  mothers  are  foreign  born. 

Employment. — Four  have  trades  different  from  that  of  their  present  employ- 
ment, and  with  thirty-seven  reporting,  3 years  is  the  average  length  of  time 
worked  at  present  occupation.  The  number  of  different  situations  engaged  in 
during  this  year  is  1.3,  and  the  cause  for  the  change  in  employment  is  given  as 
follows  : Nos.  1,  9,  14,  22,  23,  29.  and  35. — “To  better  my  condition,  or  get  better 
wages.”  Nos.  11,  12,  20,  21,  25,  and  32. — “Could  get  no  steady  employment.” 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  10,  with  thirty-eight  reporting, 
and  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  is  reported  for  overtime.  Expressing  them- 
selves on  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their 
present  employment,  seventeen  state  8 hours,  one  9 hours,  and  twenty-one  10 
hours.  Opportunity  for  employment  in  their  locality,  as  compared  with  1896,  is 
reported  increased  in  2 instances,  and  decreased  in  2 instances,  while  9 say 
neither,  thirteen  reporting.  The  reason  for  increased  opportunity  as  given  by 
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Nos.  14  and  26  is,  “business  improvement,”  and  decreased  as  given  by  Nos.  1 
and  21,  “too  many  men  after  the  same  job.”  Their  position  on  the  question  of 
an  eight  hour  work  day  is  that  31  favor  it  and  11  oppose  it,  the  whole  number 
reporting,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  law  are 
given  by  Nos.  4,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  19,  21,  23,  24,  25,  29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  and  38, 
“That  it  would  give  more  employment  to  more  men,  and  8 hours  is  long  enough 
at  this  kind  of  work,  anyhow.”  Of  those  opposing  it,  the  reason  given  by  Nos. 
12,  13,  14,  18,  26,  35,  39  and  41  is,  “Because  it  would  reduce  our  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  average  daily  wage  rate  is  $1.17,  ranging  from  $1.10  to 
$1.25,  forty  reporting.  The  average  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  is 
$301.90,  ranging  from  the  minimum  wage  of  $150  per  annum  to  the  maximum 
wage  of  $388,  thirty- two  reporting.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  9 
instances,  the  average  for  the  year  being  $97.55,  which  brings  the  grand  total 
income  from  all  sources  up  to  $319.36,  ranging  from  $190  to  $688,  thirty-three 
reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  reported  as  monthly  in  all  cases,  the 
preference  being,  monthly  8,  biweekly  1,  weekly  33.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$177.44,  twenty-seven  reporting;  fuel  $23.78,  twenty-three  reporting;  clothing 
$54.40,  twenty-five  reporting;  sickness  $40.42,  twenty-six  reporting;  sundries 
$62.22,  eighteen  reporting;  total  $321.64,  twenty-eight  reporting,  ranging  from 
$166  to  $717.  The  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  increased  in 
12  instances,  the  reason  being  given:  Nos.  2,  7,  9,  10,  11,  18,  19,  22, "27,  28,  29,  34, 

38,  and  39. — “Because  flour,  grain  and  provisions  generally  are  higher,  and  our 
wages  have  not  come  up  with  the  rest.” 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  9 are 
members  of  a labor  organization,  and  16  carry  some  form  of  insurance,  classified 
as  follows:  Life  10,  fire  2,  life  and  fire  2,  life,  accident  and  fire  1.  The  reason 
for  non-membership  in  labor  organizations  is  given  : Nos.  1,  2,  11,  21,  22,  24,  25, 
and  40. — “Cannot  stand  the  expense.”  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  15,  18,  19,  20,  23,  35,  38, 

39,  and  41. — “None  here  in  my  craft.”  Nos.  6,  12,  13,  14,  26,  and  33. — “Don’t 
want  to;  don’t  believe  in  them.” 

Sanitation. — With  thirty-seven  reporting,  the  employment  is  considered  dan- 
gerous by  18,  and  unhealthful  by  16,  and  the  legislation  suggested  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  employment  is:  Nos.  3,  4,  11,  15,  18,  20,  21,  27,  and  39. — 
“Shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  provide  for  men  to  do  heavy  lifting  — at  least 
four  men  to  handle  a 600-pound  rail.”  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  usa 
is  found  to  be,  well  32,  cistern  4,  well  and  cistern  3,  water-works  1,  forty  report- 
ing. It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  27  instances,  and  wholesome  in  33  instances,  and 
the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is 
100  feet,  ranging  from  20  feet  to  200  feet. 

Investments,  Homes,  and  Rental.— With  thirty-four  reporting,  7 are  making 
permanent  investments,  averaging  $68  per  annum.  With  forty  reporting,  13  own 
their  homes  and  27  do  not,  and  of  those  owning  homes  7 are  free  from  incum- 
brance and  6 are  incumbered  to  the  average  amount  of  $87.66,  and  for  the  24 
rent  payers  the  average  monthly  rental  is  $3.33. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  the  answers 
are:  Nos.  10,  11,  18,  22,  and  23.— “Making  public  roads.”  Nos.  2,  5,  21,  and  30. 
—“On  state  account  only.”  No.  41.— “Digging  irrigating  ditches.”  The  effect 
of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  11, 
15, 18,  20,  23,  26,  27,  30,  31,  32,  34,  35,  39,  40,  and  41,  “ It  makes  wages  so  low  we 
can  hardly  live.”  Twenty-six  favor  restriction  of  foreign  immigration,  4 favor 
suppression,  and  5 are  against  both.  With  forty  reporting,  30  are  required  to 
work  on  Sunday,  and  10  are  not;  27  favor  a Sunday-rtst  law,  and  25  believe  it 
practical.  Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “What  specific  state  legislation  would 
benefit  you  as  a wage-earner  at  your  present  employment?”  the  following  re- 
plies were  received  : No.  4. — “ If  killed  or  crippled  while  employed  on  the  railroad, 
my  family  should  have  redress  from  the  company.”  No.  5. — “Do n’t  know;  never 
studied  it  much;  not  expecting  any  legislation  in  our  favor.”  No.  7. — “Let  it 
not  be  compulsory  to  pay  hospital  fees.”  Nos.  11,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  30,  32, 
39,  40,  and  41.— “An  eight-hour  work -day.”  No.  34. — “ To  stop  foreign  immigra- 
tion would  help  more  than  anything  I know  of.”  With  twenty-eight  reporting, 
all  go  on  record  indorsing  and  demanding  the  continuance  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 
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General  Remarks:  No.  9. — “Under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  no  laboring 
man  can  maintain  his  family  and  buy  suitable  clothing  for  less  than  $1.50  per 
day.”  No.  13. — “Would  like  to  see  our  wages  increased,  as  it  is  all  we  can  do  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  If  we  could  get  enough  so  we  could  pay  cash,  we  could 
do  better.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  X. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  seventeen  railway  workers 
residing  in  thirteen  different  counties  in  the  state.  They  are  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  service,  not  being  enough  reports  from  any  one  kind  to  classify  in  their 
respective  lines  of  employment.  As  it  is  desired  to  give'  publicity  to  all  reports 
received,  this  group  of  miscellaneous  railway  workers  is  given.  With  sixteen  re- 
porting, 15  are  American  born  and  1 of  foreign  birth,  while  10  fathers  and 
mothers  are  of  American  birth,  and  7 are  of  foreign  birth,  the  whole  number  re-  ; 
porting. 

Employment. — Twelve  different  kinds  of  employment  are  noted,  and  2 have 
different  trades  from  that  of  their  present  occupation.  Change  of  employment 
during  the  year  is  reported  by  No.  11,  who  gives  as  his  reason,  “scarcity  of  em- 
ployment.” Increased  opportunity  for  employment  is  reported  in  seven  in- 
stances, Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  14  and  17  assigning  as  a reason,  “better  crops  and 
increased  business  in  moving  them.”  Decreased  opportunity  is  reported  in  two 
instances,  the  reason  being  by  No.  9,  “Larger  engines,  and  compelling  1 man  to 
do  2 men’s  work.”  No.  10. — “Less  work  being  done  by  the  railroad  company.” 
On  the  question  of  an  eight-hour  work-day,  12  favor  it  and  2 oppose  it,  and  the 
changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  given  by  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15, 16,  and 
17,  as,  “Employment  of  more  men  and  more  time  for  rest  and  recreation.” 

Compensation. — The  wage  rate  is  reported  by  the  hour  in  seven  instances, 
and  by  the  month  in  ten  instances,  the  whole  number  reporting.  The  monthly  , 
rate  ranging  from  $15  to  $145.  The  total  wages  received  for  the  year  range  from 
the  minimum  of  $100  to  the  maximum  of  $1740.  All  are  paid  monthly,  the  prefer- 
ence being,  monthly  14,  biweekly  1,  and  weekly  2.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food  ? 
$230.  thirteen  reporting;  fuel  $33.10,  ten  reporting;  clothing  $117.91,  twelve  re- 
porting; sickness  $42.57,  seven  reporting;  sundries  $61.11,  nine  reporting;  total 
$446  42,  ranging  from  $160  to  $760,  fourteen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  sixteen  reporting,  4 are  members  of 
labor  organizations  and  12  are  not,  the  reason  for  non-membership  being  given 
by  Nos.  1,  5, 13,  and  14,  “No  good  in  them.”  Nos.  2 and  10. — “None  here  in  my  . 
craft.”  No.  7. — “ Messengers  of  all  express  companies  are  afraid  to  organize.”  \ 
No.  17. — “Not  old  enough.”  With  sixteen  reporting,  14  are  protected  by  some  «' 
kind  of  insurance,  as  follows:  Life  7,  life  and  fire  5,  life  and  accident  2. 

Sanitation. — With  thirteen  reporting,  6 consider  their  employment  dangerous, 
and  2 unhealthful,  while  7 report  work-rooms  properly  heated,  lighted,  and  ven- 
tilated. The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  well  9,  cistern 
3,  water- works  2,  cistern  and  water- works  1,  well  and  cistern  1,  well  and  water- 
works 1.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  by  15,  and  wholesome  by  14,  and  the  average 
distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  85.3  feet,  rang- 
ing from  35  to  140  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  sixteen  reporting,  7 are  making  per- 
manent investments,  the  average  amount  being  $108.22  per  annum.  With  fifteen 
reporting,  11  own  their  homes,  7 owning  free  from  incumbrance;  the  average  in- 
cumbrance for  the  remaining  4 being  $362.75.  The  four  rent-payers  are  at  an 
average  expense  of  $7.25  for  rent  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  Nos.  10  and  16 
state,  “In  improving  public  roads.”  Nos.  3,  7,  11,  and  14. — “On  state  account 
only.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  the  occupation  is  said,  by  Nos.  1, 

2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  “to  reduce  wages  by  increasing  competition,”  and  11  favor  restric- 
tion and  3 suppression  of  foreign  immigration.  With  the  whole  number  report- 
ing, 12  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  8 favor  the  adoption  of  a Sunday-rest 
law,  and  4 believe  it  to  be  practical.  The  specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to 
them  as  wage  earners  is  suggested  as  follows:  No.  1. — “Let  the  railroad  compa- 
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nies  alone.”  No.  3. — “A  good  anti-blacklisting  law  with  a severer  penalty.”  No. 
9 — “A  shorter  work  day.”  No.  10 — “A  law  compelling  all  boilers  to  be  inspected 
at  least  three  times  a year.”  The  continuance  and  suppoft  of  the  Labor  Bureau 
is  demanded  by  13,  and  none  oppose. 

General  Remarks:  No.  4. — “I  would  like  to  see  the  legislature  prohibit  all 

corporations  engaged  in  mining,  etc.,  from  operating  mercantile  stores,  for  it  is 
a great  detriment  to  the  laboring  classes  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  ; and 
would  like  to  see  the  scrip  law  enforced,  as  the  coal  companies  in  this  district 
compel  their  employees  to  trade  at  their  store.”  No.  7. — “I  think  the  express 
companies’  employees  ought  to  be  organized  so  that  they  might  demand  their 
rights  according  to  their  length  of  service  for  the  company.  As  it  is,  we  hardly 
have  any  rights  at  all.  But  I do  not  expect  to  see  them  do  so,  as  jobs  are  too 
scarce.” 


MALE  WAGE-EARNERS  — MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 

Following  will  be  found  the  data  furnished  by  male  wage-earners 
engaged  in  miscellaneous  trades.  It  represents  a greater  number  of 
persons  and  occupations  than  have  heretofore  been  secured  by  this  de- 
partment in  any  one  year.  It  gives  expression  to  the  voice  of  labor, 
and  is  representative,  in  a fair  degree,  of  its  conditions  and  desires, 
embodying  the  expressed  will  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  state,  from 
the  day  laborer  to  the  skilled  workman  of  factory,  farm,  and  shop. 
The  legislator  who  is  really  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
constituents  will  find  in  the  tables  and  analyses  following  many  valu- 
able suggestions  that  will  aid  him  in  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  of  which  he  should  take  official  cognizance.  On  the  whole, 
the  wage-workers  of  the  state,  as  indicated  by  the  returns,  have  been 
fairly  well  employed  during  1897,  42.4  per  cent,  of  the  number  answer- 
ing that  question  report  increased  opportunity  for  employment  as  com- 
pared with  1896,  and  the  possible  saving  of  earnings  is  found  to  be 
23.5  per  cent.  But  14.1  per  cent,  own  unincumbered  homes.  Only 
18.1  per  cent,  are  members  of  a labor  organization. 

Classified  tables  and  analyses  follow. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  I. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  five  bakers  residing  in  three 
counties  in  the  state,  whose  average  age  is  28.6  years.  All  are  American  born, 
and  of  the  parents  two  fathers  and  mothers  are  American  born,  and  three  fathers 
and  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade,  that  of  their  present  occupation,  and  the 
average  length  of  time  worked  at  same  is  8.2  years.  With  the  whole  number  re- 
porting, 11.6  is  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1896,  and 
the  number  of  working  hours  is  reported  increased  on  Saturday  in  one  instance 
and  reduced  in  three  instances.  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  one 
states  8 hours,  and  four  10  hours.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  increased 
opportunity  for  employment  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  in  three  instances. 
Nos.  2,  4,  and  5,  “good  crops  and  increase  of  business.”  The  eight-hour  work- 
day established  by  law  is  favored  by  4,  and  opposed  by  1,  and  the  reasons  given 
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EMPLOYMENT. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND 
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by  those  favoring  are:  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5. — “It  would  mean  the  employment  of 
more  help.” 

Compensation. — The  average  weekly  wage  rate  is  $10.25.  with  four  reporting, 
and  compared  with  1896  an  increase  of  wages  is  reported  in  one  instance  and  a 
decrease  in  one.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897,  with  the  whole 
number  reporting,  averages  $384.40,  ranging  from  $168  to  $680.  An  income  from 
other  sources  is  reported  in  one  instance,  to  the  amount  of  $93  per  annum,  which 
brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $403.  The 
interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  1,  weekly  4,  the  preference  being  weekly. 
All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living.— The  total  cost  of  living  is  reported  in  four  instances,  the 
average  being  $412.50,  ranging  from  $265  to  $665. 

Organization  and  Insurance.— None  are  members  of  a labor  organization, 
and  reasons  for  non-membership  are:  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. — “No  organization  here 
in  my  craft.”  No.  5. — “Cannot  afford  it.”  With  the  whole  number  reporting, 
one  is  protected  by  insurance,  life  and  fire. 

Sanitation. — None  consider  their  employment  dangerous,  and  two  unhealth- 
ful, and  legislation  suggested  to  better  the  conditions  of  their  employment  is : 
Nos.  2,  4,  and  5. — “A  shorter  work-day.” 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — None  are  making  permanent  investments, 
and  one  owns  his  home,  free  from  incumbrance.  The  three  rent-payers  expend 
an  average  of  $5.33  per  month  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance  and  reformation,  how 
should  the  laborof  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” In  the  opinion  of  Nos.  1 and  4,  “ On 
state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be, 
by  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  “It  makes  cheap  labor  and  long  hours.”  With  four  re- 
porting, three  favor  restriction  and  one  suppression  of  foreign  immigration. 
With  four  reporting,  all  have  to  work  on  Sunday;  three  favor  a compulsory  Sun- 
day-rest  law  and  believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  state  legislation  benefi- 
cial to  them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  by  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5. — “Enact  laws 
which  will  increase  the  amount  of  work  and  wages,  such  as  an  eight-hour  work- 
day, and  it  would  benefit  all  trades.”  With  four  reporting,  all  favor  the  continua- 
ance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  II. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  twenty-one  barbers  resid- 
ing in  five  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  35  years.  With 
the  whole  number  reporting,  15  are  American  born  and  6 are  foreign  born.  Of 
the  parents,  8 fathers  are  American  born  and  12  are  foreign  born,  twenty  report- 
ing, and  11  mothers  are  American  and  10  are  of  foreign  birth,  twenty-one  report- 
ing. 

Employment.— All  have  a trade,  and  one  has  a different  trade  from  present 
occupation.  The  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation  is  14 
years,  and  four  report  change  of  employment  during  the  year,  the  cause  for  the 
change  being  given  as:  Nos.  4,  and  8. — “Lack  of  steady  employment.”  No.  5. — 
“Starting  shop  for  myself.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  dur- 
ing 1897  is  12.8,  and  none  report  increase  of  pay  for  overtime.  The  working 
hours  are  increased  on  Saturday  in  fourteen  instances,  the  average  increase 
being  3.3  hours.  Expressing  themselves  on  the  number  of  hours  that  should 
constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  occupation,  one  states  8 hours,  two  9 
hours,  eight  10  hours,  two  11  hours,  five  12  hours,  one  14  hours,  nineteen  report- 
ing. Opportunity  for  employment  is  reported  increased  in  four  instances  and 
decreased  in  thirteen  instances.  The  reason  for  increased  opportunity  being 
given  by  Nos.  11  and  15,  “Prosperity  and  good  crops.”  Decreased,  by  Nos.  2, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  16,  and  17,  “Competition,  cheap  and  incompetent 
labor,  barber  schools,  and  general  financial  depression.”  Expressing  themselves 
on  the  question  of  the  universal  eight  hour  work-day  established  by  law,  17  favor 
it  and  2 oppose  it,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  given  by  those 
favoring  it  as:  Nos.  5,  7,  9,  10,  11,  16,  and  17. — “Employment  of  more  men, 
present  wage  rate  sustained,  more  time  for  recreation,  health,  and  happiness.” 
Of  those  opposing  it,  No.  1 gives  as  his  reason,  “loss  of  business.” 

Compensation. — With  twelve  reporting,  the  average  wage  rate  is  13.5  cents 
per  hour,  and  with  ten  reporting,  the  average  total  wages  received  during  the 
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year  is  $490.10,  ranging  from  $300  to ‘$840.  Income  from  other  sources  is  re- 
ported in  seven  instances,  their  average  being  $157.28,  which  brings  the  grand 
total  income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  up  to  $545.53,  ranging  from  $96  to  $960, 
eleven  reporting.  (Under  question  17,  in  which  rate  of  wages  is  given,  Nos.  16 
and  18  state  that  they  work  on  a per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  others  received  a 
like  commission,  though  not  so  stated.)  All  are  paid  weekly,  that  being  their 
preference,  and  all  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$207,  ten  reporting;  fuel  $36.50,  ten  reporting;  clothing  $71,  ten  reporting;  sick- 
ness $78.20,  five  reporting;  sundries  $74,  six  reporting;  total  $405.92,  ranging 
from  $180  to  $580,  thirteen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  13  are 
members  of  a labor  organization,  and  8 are  not.  The  reasons  for  non-member- 
ship are:  No.  3. — “Don’t  want  to.”  No.  4. — “None  at  this  place  in  my  craft.” 
With  twenty  reporting,  14  are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance  as  follows : 
Life  2,  fire  2,  life  and  fire  9,  life  and  accident  1. 

Sanitation. — With  eighteen  reporting,  13  consider  their  employment  un- 
healthful, assigning  the  following  reasons  therefor:  No.  1. — “Breathing  whisky 
breaths.”  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  16. — “Too  confining.”  No.  8. — 
“Coming  in  such  close  contact  with  unhealthy  people.”  The  legislation  sug- 
gested for  betterment  of  their  employment  is : No.  8. — “Better  sanitary-inspec- 
tion laws.”  Nos.  13  and  14. — “A  shorter  work  day.”  With  fifteen  reporting, 
work-rooms  are  properly  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  The  source  of  water- 
supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  well  5,  cistern  1,  well  and  cistern  5,  water- 
works 4,  well,  cistern  and  water- works  1,  well  and  water-works  1,  cistern  and 
water-works  1.  It  is  reported  plentiful  in  13  instances,  and  wholesome  in  12 
instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  water-supply 
is  85.3  feet,  ranging  from  40  to  120  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  sixteen  reporting,  4 are  making  an 
average  investment  of  $58  per  annum,  and  with  nineteen  reporting,  8 own  their 
homes,  3 owning  free  from  incumbrance;  the  average  incumbrance  on  three 
homes  being  $450.  The  9 rent-payers  pay  an  average  monthly  rental  of  $7.61  for 
their  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  in  the 
opinion  of  Nos.  1,  4,  7,  8,  14,  and  15,  by  “Improving  public  roads.”  Nos.  2,  3, 
5,  9,  10,  11,  16,  and  19. — “On  state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration 
upon  their  occupation  is  said  to  be:  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and 
19. — “It  creates  competition,  and  lowers  our  profession  and  wages.”  Twelve 
favor  restriction  and  five  suppression  of  foreign  immigration.  With  seventeen 
reporting,  2 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday.  Eighteen  favor  a compulsory  Sun- 
day-rest  law  and  believe  it  to  be  practical.  Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “What 
specific  state  legislation  would  benefit  you  as  a wage  earner  at  your  present  oc- 
cupation?” Nos.  1 to  21,  inclusive,  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a barbers’  license 
law,  similar  to  the  bill  before  the  legislature  of  1897.  As  to  the  work  of  the 
Labor  Bureau,  16  ask  for  its  continuance  and  support,  and  none  oppose  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  III. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  eight  blacksmiths,  residing 
in  seven  different  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  33.1  years.  All  are 
American  born,  and  of  the  parents,  4 fathers  and  3 mothers  are  American  born, 
and  4 fathers  and  5 mothers  are  foreign  born. 

Employment. — All  have  trades,  that  of  their  present  employment,  and  7.6 
years  is  the  average  time  worked  at  present  occupation.  With  seven  reporting, 
3 have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year,  the  cause  for 
change  of  employment  being  given  by  No.  3,  “Scarcity  of  Work.”  Nos.  7 and  8. 
— “For  better  wages.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  10,  with 
seven  reporting,  and  the  number  of  hours  which  should  constitute  a day’s  work 
at  their  employment  is  given  as  follows : Three  state  8 hours,  one  9 hours,  and 
four  10  hours.  Opportunity  for  employment  in  their  trade  in  their  locality  is 
given  as  increased  in  two  instances,  and  decreased  in  four  instances.  The  reason 
given  for  increased  opportunity  by  Nos.  2 and  3 is,  “Due  to  better  crops  and 
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ORGANIZATION  AND 
INSURANCE. 
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good  prices.  For  decreased  opportunity:  No.  5. — “Men  trying  to  blacksmith 
who  have  never  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  who  cut  wages  to  get  work.” 
No.  8. — “Scarcity  of  business,  owing  to  financial  depression.”  Expressing  them- 
selves on  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work-day,  six  favor  it  and  two 
oppose  it,  and  the  changes  necessitated  are  said  to  be  by  those  favoring  its  adop- 
tion: Nos.  3,  4,  and  8.— Employment  of  more  men.”  Of  those  opposing  it,  No. 

1 gives  as  his  reason,  “Our  time  is  our  capital  and  shorter  hours  means  less 
wages.” 

Compensation.— The  average  daily  wage  rate  is  $1.78,  ranging  from  $1  to 
$2.50.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  for  1897  averages  $527.57,  ranging  from 
$313  to  $1000,  seven  reporting,  while  the  average  grand  total  income,  including 
earnings  of  other  members  of  family,  is  $570.42.  The  interval  of  wage  payment 
is,  monthly  1,  weekly  5,  the  preference  being  weekly,  and  all  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  or  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$221.50,  five  reporting;  fuel  $31.60,  five  reporting;  clothing  $58.16,  six  reporting; 
sickness  $50,  five  reporting ; sundries  $120.16,  six  reporting ; total  $433.85,  rang- 
ing from  $230  to  $694,  seven  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance.— With  the  whole  number  reporting,  none  are 
members  of  a labor  organization,  and  the  reasons  for  non-membership  are  given 
as  follows:  Nos.  1 and  4. — “Not  necessary.”  Nos.  3 and  6. — “No  opportunity.” 
No.  5. — “Unable  to  pay  dues.”  Of  the  whole  number,  three  are  protected  by 
some  form  of  insurance,  as  follows : Life  1,  life  and  fire  2. 

Sanitation. — With  eight  reporting,  5 consider  their  employment  dangerous, 
and  2 unhealthful,  and  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  their  employment  is 
suggested  by  No.  5,  as  follows : “By  requiring  stocks  for  handling  vicious  horses 
to  be  placed  in  all  blacksmith  shops  where  horseshoeing  is  done.”  The  source 
of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  wells  3,  water-works  1,  cisterns  3. 
It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  three  instances,  and  wholesome  in  four  instances, 
seven  reporting,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from 
water-supply  is  96  feet,  ranging  from  10  to  220  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental.  — With  eight  reporting,  none  are  making 
permanent  investments,  and  3 own  their  homes,  2 owning  free  from  incumbrance. 
Of  the  5 rent-payers,  $3.90  is  the  average  monthly  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous.  — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  in  the 
opinion  of  Nos.  1,  3,  and  8,  “In  making  good  roads.”  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  — “On 
state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  is  said  to  be:  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and 
8.  — “It  reduces  wages  and  opportunity  for  employment.”  With  six  reporting, 

2 favor  restriction  and  3 suppression  of  foreign  immigration.  None  are  required 
to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  trade;  four  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and 
believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  state  legislaiton  is  suggested  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  employment  as  follows:  Nos.  4 and  7. — “Better  laws  for  the 
collection  of  debts.”  No.  5.  — “A  law  requiring  men  to  serve  three  years’  ap- 
prenticeship before  being  allowed  to  start  a shop  of  their  own.”  Expressing  them- 
selves on  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  five  favor  it  and 
none  oppose  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  IV. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  seventeen  butchers  resid- 
ing in  eight  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  32.7  years ; 16  are  Ameri- 
can born  and  1 is  foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  6 fathers  and  mothers  are 
American  born,  and  11  fathers  and  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade,  one  having  a different  trade  from  that  of 
his  present  occupation.  Three  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  the 
trade,  with  fifteen  reporting.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  5 have  been 
engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  1897,  the  cause  for  change  of  employ- 
ment being:  No.  7. — “Lack  of  work.”  Nos.  9 and  12. — “Sickness.”  No.  10. — 
“Thought  to  better  my  condition.”  No.  17.— “Union  trouble.”  With  the  whole 
number  reporting,  10  is  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897, 
and  with  five  reporting,  24  cents  per  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  pay  for  overtime. 
With  sixteen  reporting,  the  number  of  working  hours  is  increased  on  Satur- 

—17 
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day  in  seven  instances,  and  expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that 
should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  six  state  8 hours, 
eight  10  hours,  one  12  hours,  fifteen  reporting.  Compared  with  1896,  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  is  reported  increased  iu  five  instances,  and  decreased  in 
six  instances,  the  reason  given  for  decreased  opportunity  being  : No.  2. — “People 
raised  their  own  meat.”  Nos.  3 and  4. — “Hard  times  and  higher  prices  of 
cattle.”  No.  8. — “Some  packing-houses  giving  up  their  retail  meat  market.” 
Nos.  13  and  14. — “The  packing-houses  are  making  the  men  handle  more  cattle 
in  the  same  length  of  time.”  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  sixteen  favor  a 
universal  eight-hour  work  day  established  by  law,  and  one  opposes  it,  and  the 
changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  and  the  reasons  given  by  those  favoring  it 
are:  No.  4.—  “ Would  require  more  help  or  pay  for  extra  time.”  Nos.  8,  9,  10, 
12,  15,  and  17. — “More  men  would  be  employed.”  No.  13. — “It  would  be  better 
for  us  by  making  them  pay  time-and-one-half  for  overtime.”  By  those  opposing, 
No.  3 says,  “Difficult  to  regulate  on  an  eight-hour  basis.” 

Compensation. — With  sixteen  reporting,  the  average  hourly  wage  rate  is 
19.7  cents,  and  as  compared  with  1896,  an  increase  in  the  wage  rate  is  reported  in 
3 instances,  and  a decrease  in  3 instances.  With  fifteen  reporting,  the  total 
wages  received  for  1897  averages  $492.66,  ranging  from  $200  to  $1000.  There 
being  no  income  from  other  sources  reported,  the  grand  total  income  from  all 
sources  remains  the  same  as  wages  received.  With  fifteen  reporting,  the  inter- 
val of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  2,  weekly  9,  biweekly  2,  irregular  2;  the  prefer- 
ence being,  monthly  1,  weekly  14,  daily  1.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

- Cost  of  Living. — The  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $190.33,  six  reporting ; 
fuel  $23.60,  five  reporting;  clothing  $36.42,  seven  reporting;  sickness  $43.40,  five 
reporting;  sundries  $53.75,  four  reporting;  total  $343.37,  ranging  from  $50  to 
$800,  eight  reporting.  With  seven  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  in  5 instances  and  decreased  in  2 instances,  and  the  rea- 
son given  for  increased  cost  by  Nos.  4,  7,  11,  17,  is,  “ Increased  cost  of  provi- 
sions.” 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  10  are 
members  of  a labor  organization  and  7 are  not,  the  reasons  for  non-membership 
being:  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5. — “Do  not  care  to.”  Nos.  2,  4,  and  7. — “No  organization 
here  in  my  craft.”  With  sixteen  reporting,  6 are  protected  by  some  form  of  in- 
surance, as  follows:  Life  5,  accident  1. 

Sanitation.  — With  fifteen  reporting,  their  employment  is  considered  danger- 
ous by  7,  giving  as  their  reasons:  Nos.  2 and  10.  — “Liable  to  fall  on  a knife.” 
No.  4.  — “Handling  diseased  hides.”  No.  15. — “Liable  to  consumption.”  Leg- 
islation suggested  for  the  improvement  of  their  employment  is:  No.  1.  — “A 
Sunday-rest  law.”  No.  4.  — “Prohibiting  the  skinning  of  a diseased  animal  and 
selling  the  hide.”  Nos.  10  and  14.  — “A  law  to  compel  employers  to  hire  only 
responsible  men  ” No.  17.  — “By  a monthly  state  inspection  of  the  different  de- 
partments.” With  thirteen  reporting,  work-rooms  are  not  properly  heated, 
lighted  and  ventilated  in  5 instances,  the  defect  in  sanitation  being:  Nos.  4 and 
16.  — “Not  sufficiently  heated.”  No.  10.  — “Scarcity  of  window  lights.”  No.  14. 
— “We  have  to  work  by  windows  covered  with  icicles  and  frost,  and  when  this 
thaws  it  drops  down  on  us.”  No.  15. — “Not  properly  ventilated.”  The  source 
of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  4,  cistern  4,  water-works  4,  well  and  cis- 
tern 2,  cistern  and  water- works  2.  It  is  considered  plentiful  in  14  instances,  and 
wholesome  in  12  instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination 
from  source  of  water-supply  is  69  feet,  ten  reporting. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental.  — With  sixteen  reporting,  none  are  mak- 
ing permanent  investments  and  3 own  their  homes,  2 owning  free  from  incum- 
brance, the  amount  of  incumbrance  on  the  remaining  home  being  $100.  The 
average  monthly  rental  for  homes  is  $6.94  for  the  9 rent-payers. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “ Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  2,  8,  10,  13,  “On  state  account.”  Nos.  3,  4,  9,  14,  and  15. — “ Building 
good  roads.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupation  is  said  to 
be:  Nos.  3,  4,  9,  10,  13,  15,  and  17. — “It  reduces  the  price  of  labor.”  With 
fourteen  reporting,  9 favor  restriction,  3 suppression,  of  foreign  immigration,  and 
2 neither.  With  sixteen  reporting,  12  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their 
present  employment,  14  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  11  believe  its 
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adoption  practical.  The  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  Nos.  4,  5,  and  9,  “ Would  cause  people  to  do  their  shopping  on  Satur- 
day.” No.  12. — “ Cause  more  men  to  be  hired.”  Specific  state  legislation  benefi- 
cial to  them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  : No.  4. — “ Twenty-six  days  to  constitute 
a month,  10  hours  a day,  with  pay  for  overtime.”  Nos.  10, 13,  and  14. — “ By  giv- 
ing us  an  eight-hour  work-day.”  No.  17. — “ Equalize  taxation  of  large  landown- 
ers, that  the  poor  people  may  raise  their  own  meats.”  With  twelve  reporting,  9 
favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  3 oppose  it. 

General  Remarks:  No.  4. — “While  I am  working  for  a scant  living,  there 
are  others  who  would  take  my  place  for  half  the  price.”  No.  10. — “Would  like 
to  say  that  when  laboring  men  ask  for  their  rights  they  are  discharged.”  No. 
14. — “ Have  been  employed  in  packing-houses  for  some  time,  and  the  water  and 
drinking  vessels  are  very  bad ; a horse  would  not  touch  them.  The  Labor  Com- 
missioner should  be  authorized  to  remedy  these  evils.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  V. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  forty-nine  carpenters  resid- 
ing in  twenty  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  42.3  years.  With 
forty-eight  reporting,  38  are  American  born  and  10  are  foreign  born;  of  the 
parents,  29  fathers  and  31  mothers  are  American  born,  and  20  fathers  and  18 
mothers  are  foreign  born,  the  whole  number  reporting. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade,  that  of  their  present  employment,  and  the 
average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation  is  12.4  years,  thirty-eight 
reporting.  Eleven  have  been  employed  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the 
year,  the  cause  for  change'  of  employment  being  given  as  follows : Nos.  1,  2,  9, 
24,  27,  43,  and  49. — “Lack  of  steady  employment.”  No.  16. — The  use  of  too 
much  machinery.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  is 
9.8,  forty-seven  reporting,  and  24.8  cents  per  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  pay  for 
overtime,  twelve  reporting.  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  one  states  6 
hours,  twenty-one  8 hours,  one  9 hours,  twenty-three  10  hours,  forty-six  report- 
ing. Opportunity  for  employment  in  their  trade  in  their  locality,  as  compared 
with  1896,  is  reported  increased  in  29  instances,  and  decreased  in  7 instances, 
neither  10.  The  reason  for  increased  opportunity  is  given  as  follows:  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5. — “Development  of  natural  gas.”  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 
27,  28,  31,  33,  34,  36,  38,  41,  and  45. — “Good  crops  and  better  prices.”  No.  37. — 
“ Growth  of  our  city.”  The  reason  for  decreased  opportunity,  as  given  by  Nos. 
7,  11,  13,  15,  16,  and  43,  is,  “Business  depression,  too  many  idle  men,  and  ma- 
chinery doing  men’s  work.”  With  forty-two  reporting,  28  favor  the  adoption  of 
a universal  eight- hour  work-day,  and  14  oppose  it.  Of  those  favoring  it,  the 
changed  conditions  necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  given  by  Nos.  8,  11, 15,  16, 
17,  27,  30,  31,  32,  34,  36,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  46  and  47  as,  “The  employment  of 
more  men,  and  more  time  for  leisure  and  study.”  Of  those  opposing  it,  the 
reason  given  by  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  24,  25  and  35  is,  “It  would  reduce  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  average  wage  rate  is  20.4  cents  per  hour,  ranging  from 
15  to  30  cents.  An  increase  in  the  wage  rate  is  reported  in  10  instances,  and  de- 
crease in  5,  as  compared  with  1896.  The  average  total  wages  received  for  labor 
during  1897  is  $442.67,  ranging  from  $125  to  $900,  thirty-seven  reporting.  An  in- 
come from  other  sources  is  reported  in  10  instances,  averaging  $122.70,  which, 
with  earnings  of  other  members  of  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all 
sources  for  1897  up  to  $521.64,  ranging  from  $175  to  $1000,  thirty-seven  reporting. 
The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  found  to  be,  monthly  9,  biweekly  3,  weekly  22, 
thirty-four  reporting,  the  preference  being,  monthly  2,  biweekly  1,  weekly  42, 
forty-five  reporting.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  oe  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$222.84,  twenty-six  reporting;  fuel  $24.16,  twenty-five  reporting;  clothing  $73.46; 
twenty-six  reporting ; sickness  $59.95,  twenty-one  reporting;  sundries  $78.15,  nine- 
teen reporting;  total  $414.60,  ranging  from  $94  to  $926,  thirty-three  reporting. 
As  compared  with  1896,  nineteen  reported  an  increased  cost  of  living,  and  three 
decreased. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  forty-six  reporting,  7 belong  to  a labor 
organization,  39  do  not;  the  reasons  for  non-membership  being  as  follows:  Nos. 
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1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  10,  21,  23,  24,  27,  28,  35,  36,  and  39.— “Do  not  believe  in  them.” 
Nos.  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  22,  26,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  38,  42,  43,  and  48.— 
“None  here  in  my  craft.”  With  forty-seven  reporting,  30  are  protected  by  some 
kind  of  insurance,  as  follows:  Life  11,  fire  8,  life  and  fire  7,  life  and  accident  2, 
accident  and  fire  1,  life,  accident  and  fire  1.  Twenty- three  consider  their  em- 
ployment dangerous,  5 unhealthful,  and  20  report  that  work-rooms  are  properly 
heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  The  legislation  suggested  for  the  improvement 
of  their  present  employment,  is  as  follows : Nos.  2,  8,  and  16. — “ Compel  all  cabi- 
net factories,  and  all  other  factories,  to  use  blowers  to  keep  the  dust  under 
control,  and  provide  guards  for  all  dangerous  machinery.  We  need  a good  fac- 
tory-inspection law.”  No.  18. — “Have  all  tradesmen  serve  an  apprenticeship, 
and  have  their  indentures  to  prove  that  fact.”  No.  22.— “ By  compelling  com- 
panies to  have  carpenter  shops  detached  from  paint  shops.”  Nos.  41  and  45. — 
“A  shorter  work  day.”  With  forty-five  reporting,  the  source  of  water-supply 
for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  wells  30,  cisterns  4,  wells  and  cisterns  7,  water- 
works 2,  cistern  and  water-works  1,  well,  cistern  and  water-works  1.  It  is  re- 
ported plentiful  in  37  instances,  and  wholesome  in  34,  and  the  average  distance  of 
source  of  contamination  from  water-supply  is  96.9  feet,  ranging  from  20  to  300  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  forty-five  reporting,  7 are  making 
permanent  investments  averaging  $94.60,  ranging  from  $8  to  $244.  With  forty- 
eight  reporting,  27  own  their  homes,  17  owning  free  from  incumbrance ; of  the  10 
incumbered  homes  the  average  amount  of  incumbrance  is  $296.50,  ranging  from 
$50  to  $600.  The  18  rent-payers  are  at  an  average  monthly  expense  of  $6.67  for 
rent  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “ Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  2,  16,  18,  22,  26,  30,  39,  40,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  and  48,  by  “ Making  and  main- 
taining good  public  roads.”  Nos.  3,  4,  8,  11,  15,  17,  20,  21,  24,  33,  and  36. — “ On 
state  account.”  Nos.  7,  19,  28,  and  29. — “In  any  way  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing.” No.  41. — “ In  general  manufacture,  but  all  such  goods  should  be  branded 
‘convict  made.’  ” The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be: 
Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42, 
44,  45,  and  48.  “It  cuts  down  wages,  keeps  up  strife,  and  promotes  strikes.” 
Thirty  favor  restriction,  and  15  suppression,  of  foreign  immigration.  With  forty- 
six  reporting,  9 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday;  38  favor  a compulsory  Sunday  - 
rest  law,  and  30  believe  it  to  be  practical.  The  specific  state  legislation  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  is  outlined  as  follows : Nos.  11,  18, 
32,  and  39. — “ A law  to  compel  all  craftsmen  to  serve  an  apprenticeship.”  Nos. 
17,  18,  19,  20,  37,  40,  41,  45,  46,  and  47. — “ A shorter  work-day.”  No.  24.—  “ Ex- 
tension of  time  to  one  year  in  which  to  file  lien  for  labor  on  buildings.”  No.  26. — 
“ Give  us  a weekly  pay-day,  and  abolish  the  truck-store  system.”  With  thirty- 
four  reporting,  31  ask  for  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and 
3 oppose  it. 

General  Remarks:  No.  18. — “In  this  state  there  is  no  law  compelling  every 
man  who  works  at  a trade  to  learn  his  trade ; consequently  the  state  is  overrun 
with  ‘jacks  of  all  trades,’  and  the  efficient  craftsman  has  to  compete  with  a fel- 
low who  only  uses  the  trade  as  a makeshift.”  No.  22.— “The  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  lower  wages  by  putting  men  off  the  farm  into  the  shops  to  work  by 
our  side  for  two-thirds  of  what  we  get,  making  us  teach  them  the  trade,  and  if  a 
mechanic  kicks  or  quits  they  fill  the  place  without  getting  the  pay.  What  we 
need  is  a law  to  make  them  serve  an  apprenticeship  instead  of  learning  as  a 
helper,  because  a helper  never  gets  a mechanic’s  wages  and  in  time  becomes  a 
good  mechanic,  doing  the  work  but  never  getting  the  pay,  thereby  establishing 
the  low  wage.”  No.  32. — “I  think  that  convict  labor  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  free  tradesmen,  and  there  should  be  some  way  to  stop  their  coming  in  compe- 
tition with  mechanics  in  every  branch  of  trade.  There  are  a great  many  people 
with  whom  I have  talked  who  wouldn’t  buy  goods  made  in  the  penitentiary  if 
they  had  any  means  of  knowing  that  they  were  convict  made.  Every  article 
made  in  the  penitentiary  should  be  so  marked ; then  we  could  choose  between 
free-made  goods  and  convict  labor.”  No.  48. — “Some  foremen  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  low  wages.  We  have  a man  at  the  head  of  our  gang  who  has  not  al- 
lowed or  paid  as  much  as  his  schedule  called  for  the  last  six  months.  I am  in 
favor  of  unionizing  all  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  but  it  seems  to  be  so 
hard  for  some  men  to  take  any  interest  in  such  matters.”  — 
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Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VI. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  ninety-eight  wage-earners 
whose  occupation  is  classified  under  the  general  head  of  clerks,  though  a few 
perform  other  duties  than  those  indicated  by  the  word  ‘ ‘ clerk.  ’ ’ They  are  engaged 
in  nearly  every  line  of  mercantile  work,  but  as  a whole  may  be  fairly  classed 
under  this  one  head.  Reports  were  received  from  thirty-four  counties  in  the 
state.  The  average  age  of  those  engaged  in  this  occupation  is  28.8  years.  With 
ninety-seven  reporting,  87  are  American  born,  and  10  are  foreign  born.  Of  the 
parents,  71  fathers  are  American  born  and  26  are  foreign  born,  ninety-seven  re- 
porting ; and  65  mothers  are  American  born  and  31  are  foreign  born,  ninety-six 
reporting. 

Employment. — With  eighty-three  reporting,  14  have  a trade  different  from 
that  of  the  present  occupation,  and  the  average  length  of  time  engaged  at  present 
employment  is  5.4  years,  ninety-six  reporting.  With  ninety-four  reporting,  22 
have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year,  the  cause  for 
change  of  employment  being:  Nos.  1,  6,  53,  54,  58,  76,  79,  90,  92,  and  98. — “To 
better  my  financial  condition.”  Nos.  2 and  86. — “Failure  of  firm.”  Nos.  8,  27, 
37,  51,  64,  and  84. — “Reduction  of  force.”  No.  14. — “Firm  sold  out.”  No.  16. — 
“Displaced  by  member  of  firm.”  No.  17. — “111  health.”  With  eighty-seven  re- 
porting, the  number  of  working  hours  is  increased  on  Saturday  in  45  instances, 
reduced  in  4 instances,  and  38  neither.  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  ten  state 
8 hours,  one  9 hours,  thirty-seven  10  hours,  two  11  hours,  twenty-eight  12  hours, 
two  13  hours,  nine  14  hours,  one  15  hours,  and  one  16  hours,  ninety-one  reporting. 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  12.2,  with  ninety-five  reporting, 
and  none  report  increase  of  pay  for  overtime.  As  compared  with  1896,  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  in  their  occupation  is  reported  increased  in  47  instances, 
decreased  in  7 instances,  neither  30,  with  eighty-four  reporting,  and  reasons  for 
- increased  opportunity  are  given  as  follows:  No.  1. — “Larger  number  of  grocers, 
and  increasing  trade.”  No.  22. — “Improvement  in  dairy  industry  in  Kansas.” 
No.  7.-v“Use  of  natural  gas  and  oil  increases  business  in  this  section.”  Nos.  9, 
12,  19,  24,  26,  32,  34,  36,  43,  45,  46,  47,  49,  54,  57,  64,  65,  71,  74,  85,  86,  87,  89,  91,  92, 
and  94. — “Good  crops  and  good  prices.”  Nos.  18  and  75. — “Improved  business 
methods.”  Nos.  70  and  76. — “Increased  population  and  good  trade.”  De- 
creased opportunity:  Nos.  2,  17,  77,  and  97.— “Demand  for  cheaper  labor,  and 
employment  of  boys  and  women.”  Nos.  5 and  94.— “Decrease  in  trade;  im- 
proved machinery  without  reduction  of  hours.”  Expressing  themselves  on  the 
question  of  a universal  eight-hour  work  day,  46  favor  its  establishment  by  law, 
and  42  oppose  it,  eighty- eight  reporting.  Of  those  favoring  it,  the  following 
reasons  are  given:  Nos.  5,  8,  20,  21,  70,  73,  78,  93,  and  98. — “Increased  demand 
for  labor.”  Nos.  15,  28,  38,  68,  75,  76,  79,  and  95. — “Would  necessitate  opening 
later  and  closing  earlier,  but  would  work  all  right.”  Of  those  opposing  it:  Nos. 
1,  6,  and  45. — “ Would  interfere  with  morning  and  evening  trade.”  Nos.  2,  26,  27, 
and  54. — “Would  lessen  the  trade,  and  injure  it;  impractical.”  Nos.  3,  17,  30, 
33,  36,  48,  50,  61,  63,  83,  85,  86,  and  94. — “It  would  mean  more  men  and  less 
wages.”  No.  35. — “Increase  in  force.”  No.  62. — “Public  would  object.” 

Compensation.  — With  ninety-six  reporting,  the  average  weekly  wage  rate  is 
$9.52,  ranging  from  $2  to  $18.75.  With  fifty-nine  reporting,  as  compared  with 
1896,  an  increase  in  wages  is  reported  in  25  instances,  decrease  in  3,  neither  31. 
With  ninety-one  reporting,  the  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  the  year 
averages  $447.05,  ranging  from  $50  to  $900.  Income  from  other  sources  is  re- 
ported in  24  instances,  averaging  $89.25  per  annum,  which  brings  the  grand  to- 
tal income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $465.75,  ranging  from  $25  to  $900, 
ninety-two  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  42,  weekly  28, 
biweekly  2,  irregularly  22,  ninety- four  reporting;  the  preference  being,  monthly 
44,  weekly  40,  biweekly  2,  eighty-six  reporting.  All  are  paid  in  cash,  or  its 
equivalent. 

Cost  of  Living.  — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $172.15, 
forty  reporting;  fuel  $29.73,  thirty  reporting;  clothing  $65.12,  thirty-nine  report- 
ing; sickness  $19.42,  twenty-eight  reporting;  sundries  $91.45,  thirty-three  report- 
ing; total  $366.62,  ranging  from  $125  to  $800,  fifty-four  reporting. 

ORGANizATion  and  Insurance.  — With  ninety-seven  reporting,  3 are  mem- 
bers of  a labor  organization.  Reasons  for  non-membership  are  as  follows : Nos. 
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1,  13,  30,  49,  50,  56,  61,  62,  64,  70,  71,  75,  77,  83,  and  94.  — “ Business  does  not  re- 
quire it.”  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  24.  26,  28,  29,  32,  36,  38,  39,  40, 
46,  51,  52,  54,  60,  65,  66,  67,  72,  73,  79,  84,  87,  89,  and  92. — -“No  organization  here 
in  my  craft.”  Nos.  5,  35,  58,  and  85.  — “Can’t  afford  it.”  Nos.  8,  10,  19,  20,  44, 
48,  53,  82,  86,  and  97. — “Do  not  believe  in  labor  organizations.”  Nos.  11,  22, 
33,  34,  42,  63,  68,  80,  81,  and  90.—  “Don’t  want  to.”  No.  78.  — “ No  reason.”  With 
ninety-one  reporting,  58  are  protected  by  some  kind  of  insurance,  as  follows ; Life 
32,  life  and  fire  20,  fire  2,  life  and  accident  1,  life,  accident  and  fire  1,  accident  1. 

Sanitation. — With  ninety-six  reporting,  2 consider  their  employment  dan- 
gerous and  17  unhealthful,  and  with  fifty-three  reporting,  where  both  sexes  are 
employed  separate  water-closets  for  their  use  are  not  provided  in  32  instances. 
The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use,  well  38,  water-works  16,  cistern  16, 
cistern  and  water- works  5,  well  and  cistern  10,  well  and  water- works  2,  well, 
cistern  and  water-works  1,  eighty-eight  reporting.  It  is  plentiful  and  wholesome 
in  80  instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source 
of  water-supply  is  92.9  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  ninety-three  reporting,  28  are 
making  permanent  investments,  the  average  amount  per  annum  being  $82.12  for 
the  .twenty-four  reporting.  With  ninety-four  reporting,  28  own  their  homes,  19 
owning  free  from  incumbrance,  the  average  amount  of  incumbrance  being  $279.16 
for  the  six  reporting.  The  35  rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $6.30  per  month 
rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the 
opinion  of  Nos.  1,  8,  13,  18,  36,  37,  48,  52,  60,  62,  65,  67,  68,  79,  80,  91,  92,  and  97, 
“On  state  account.”  Nos.  4,  5,  20,  26,  27,  31,  33,  40,  44,  61,  63,  66,  82,  89,  90, 
and  93. — “Improving  public  highway.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon 
their  occupation  is  said  to  be : Nos.  1,  17,  18,  31,  33,  36,  49,  53,  65,  80,  83,  86,  90, 
92,  and  97. — “Reduces  wages  and  crowds  out  American  labor.”  With  eighty-five 
reporting,  61  favor  restriction  and  18  suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  6 
neither.  With  ninety-seven  reporting,  25  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at 
their  present  employment;  68  favor  the  adoption  of  a compulsory  Sunday-rest 
law,  and  55  believe  its  adoption  practical.  Changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Nos.  2,  20,  31,  53,  55,  66,  73,  and  97,  “Shutting  down 
business  and  transportation  of  all  kinds.”  Nos.  18,  21,  32,  33,  37,  46,  48,  49,  67, 
69,  70,  71,  76,  79,  and  83. — “None;  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all.”  No.  24. — “It 
would  restrict  personal  liberty.”  No.  63. — “Cause  inconvenience  to  the  farm- 
ers.” Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage- earners  is  suggested 
by  No.  16,  “Strict  enforcement  of  the  pharmacy  law.”  Nos.  18,  40,  67,  76, 
and  85. — “Adopting  a universal  eight-hour  work-day.”  No.  29. — “Require 
clerks  to  serve  a five  years’  apprenticeship.”  Nos.  32  and  33. — “Repeal  the 
prohibitory  law.”  No.  36. — “Make  merchants  pay  a year’s  taxes  on  goods 
in  advance.”  No.  45. — “Repeal  constitutional  exemption  from  taxation.”  No. 
68. — “Enforce  closing  stores  on  legal  holidays.”  No.  79. — “Equal  pay  for  women 
doing  equal  work  with  men.”  No.  92. — “Keep  girls  of  school  age  from  working 
in  stores.”  No.  93. — “ Prohibit  department  stores.”  With  seventy-eight  report- 
ing, 66  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  12  oppose  it. 

General  Remarks  : No.  2. — “Any  compulsory  or  prohibitory  laws  are  infringe- 
ments on  the  natural  rights  of  man,  he  being  a creature  of  free  will  and  has  a 
natural  privilege  to  choose  to  do  right  or  wrong.  The  only  right,  collectively 
speaking,  a government  formed  of  many  individuals  has  over  single  individuals  is 
to  punish  the  one  who  transgresses.  Man  is  the  first  consideration  ; then  the  state, 
which  is  only  a creature  of  man,  framed  by  men  to  protect  the  individual  from 
the  greed  of  another.” 

No.  11. — “ I do  not  see  how  legislation  would  help  the  retail  clerks  unless  it 
would  be  to  make  10  or  12  hours  a day’s  work.  In  this  section  the  clerks  average 
from  15  to  16  hours  per  day,  which  does  not  give  enough  rest,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  best  of  human  constitutions  are  a complete  wreck.” 

No.  27.—  “During  1894  and  1895  the  stock  of  canned  goods  in  the  country  at 
large  greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  prices  on  some  lines  going  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  wages  were  reduced  in  the  business  enormously,  women  getting  as 
low  as  4 cents  per  hour  and  men  (common  labor)  7 and  8 cents  per  hour.  In  the 
summer  of  1897  prices  on  canned  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  made  a great  advance 
(tomatoes  about  90  per  cent,  wholesale)  and  there  was  a slight  advance  in  wages, 
though  not  to  correspond  with  the  advance  in  price  of  product.” 
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No.  39.— “Remove  the  hell-holes,  gambling  and  drinking  resorts  that  take  the 
money  that  belongs  to  the  wives  and  children.” 

No.  45. — “If  it  were  possible,  make  a grocery  or  dry-goods  bill  as  binding  as  a 
labor  bill,  one  that  could  be  collected  the  same  as  a labor  debt,  or  else  repeal  the 
taxation  exemption  law,  so  that  the  man  who  owes  the  merchant  cannot  say,  ‘ I 
do  n’t  have  to  pay  because  I have  n’t  anymore  than  the  law  allows  me.’  The  mer- 
chant cannot  collect  his  bills,  and  consequently  he  cuts  our  wages,  adds  an  addi- 
tional profit  on  his  goods,  on  which  we  pay  our  part,  same  as  the  balance  of  the 
public. 

No.  66. — “The  general  business  of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  better  in  1897 
than  in  1896,  for  the  reason  that  the  farmers  have  had  good  crops  and  are  able  to 
give  employment  to  some  of  the  skilled  labor  that  was  idle  last  year.” 

No.  79. — “The  racket  stores  all  over  the  state  are  employing  little  girls  in 
many  cases,  not  paying  them  more  than  $1  to  $2  per  week.  Some  few  sales- 
ladies get  fair  salaries,  but  not  as  a rule.  Think  something  should  be  done  along 
this  line.” 

No.  98. — “The  bakers  of  the  state  of  Kansas  work  on  an  average  of  14  hours 
per  night,  and  by  proper  legislation  could  have  10  hours  and  day  labor  as  well. 
They  work  in  underground  shops  and  have  no  ventilation  in  many  cases.  This 
could  be  changed  by  legislation  and  help  the  bakers  and  at  the  same  time  work 
no  hardship  on  the  boss  bakers.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  sixteen  cigar-makers  re- 
siding in  six  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  32.1  years.  With  the 
whole  number  reporting,  13  are  American  born  and  3 are  foreign  born.  With 
fourteen  reporting,  5 fathers  and  6 mothers  are  American  born,  and  9 fathers  and 
8 mothers  are  foreign  born. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade,  that  of  their  present  occupation,  and  the 
average  length  of  time  worked  at  same  is  14.6  years,  fourteen  reporting.  With 
fifteen  reporting,  5 have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year, 
and  reasons  for  change  of  employment  are : Nos.  4 and  6. — “ To  better  my  condi- 
tion.” No.  7. — “Lack  of  employment.”  No.  8.—  “ Factory  failed,”  No.  15. — 
“111  health.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  7.7,  and  express- 
ing themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at 
their  present  employment,  all  state  8 hours.  Opportunity  for  employment  in 
their  occupation,  as  compared  with  1896,  is  reported  increased  in  one  instance  and 
decreased  in  three,  reasons  for  decreased  opportunity  being:  Nos.  9 and  10. — 
“General  business  depression.”  No.  13. — “Importation  of  scab  cigars  — peni- 
tentiary, tenement-house  and  coolie  labor.”  All  are  in  favor  of  a universal  eight- 
hour  work-day  established  by  law,  and  all  assign  as  their  reason,  “ It  would  give 
opportunity  for  employment  to  more  men.” 

Compensation. — The  average  weekly  wage  rate  is  $10.16,  ranging  from  $4 
to  $15,  thirteen  reporting.  As  compared  with  1896,  increase  in  wages  is  reported 
in  four  instances  and  decrease  in  six  instances.  The  total  wages  received  for 
labor  for  1897  averages  $416.56,  ranging  from  $185  to  $738,  the  whole  number  re- 
porting. Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  three  instances,  averaging 
$79.66,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  other  sources  up  to  the 
average  of  $431.50,  ranging  from  $115  to  $803.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is 
weekly,  that  being  their  preference,  the  whole  number  reporting.  All  are  paid 
in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $253.33,  fuel 
$83.33,  clothing  $78.33,  three  reporting;  sickness  $100,  one  reporting;  sundries, 
$98.33,  three  reporting ; total,  $535,  ranging  from  $500  to  $600,  four  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  fifteen  reporting,  13  are  members  of  a 
labor  organization;  the  reasons  for  non-membership  are:  No.  8. — “Apprentice- 
ship not  served.”  No.  15. — “Costs  too  much.”  With  fourteen  reporting,  lOare 
protected  by  some  form  of  insurance,  as  follows : Life  8,  fire  2. 

Sanitation.  — With  eleven  reporting,  three  consider  their  occupation  unhealth- 
ful because  of  “dust  on  the  lungs.”  Specific  legislation  calculated  to  better  the 
conditions  of  their  employment  is  suggested:  Nos.  13,  15,  and  16.  — “Better  sani- 
tary-inspection law.”  Where  both  sexes  are  employed,  separate  water-closets 
are  not  provided  for  their  use  in  5 instances ; and  with  fourteen  reporting,  work- 
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rooms  are  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  in  10  instances.  The  source 
of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  6,  water-works  6,  cistern  3,  well  and  cistern 
1.  It  is  plentiful  in  11  instances,  and  wholesome  in  10,  and  the  average  distance 
of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  91.8  feet. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  twelve  reporting,  1 is  making  a per- 
manent investment  of  $150  per  annum.  With  thirteen  reporting,  3 own  their 
homes,  1 owning  free  from  incumbrance,  and  the  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the 
one  reporting  is  $700.  The  7 rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $7.21  per  month 
rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  in  the 
opinion  of  Nos.  3,  1,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  13,  “Making  good  roads  for  the  state.” 
The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be:  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6, 
8,  12,  13,  and  15. — “Lessens  opportunity  for  employment,  and  cheapens  labor.” 
With  eleven  reporting,  10  favor  restriction  of  foreign  immigration.  None  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  employment;  11  favor  a compulsory  Sunday  - 
rest  law,  and  8 think  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to 
them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  : Nos.  3 and  15. — “Resubmission.”  Nos.  4, 
5,  and  6. — “Abolish  cigarettes.”  With  twelve  reporting,  9 favor  the  continuance 
and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  3 oppose  it. 

General  Remarks;  No.  12. — “No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  be 
allowed  to  work  in  any  factory,  as  this  town  is  ruined  with  it.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VIII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  nineteen  coopers  residing 
in  five  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  34.9  years.  With  the  whole 
number  reporting,  17  are  American  born  and  2 are  foreign  born  ; and  with  eighteen 
reporting,  9 fathers  and  mothers  are  American  born,  and  9 fathers  and  mothers 
are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade,  that  of  thier  present  occupation,  and  the 
average  length  of  time  employed  at  same  is  10.7  years.  With  seventeen  report- 
ing, 7 have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year,  the  reasons 
for  change  of  employment  being:  No.  1. — “Better  wages.”  Nos.  15,  16,  and  18. 
— “Laid  off.”  No.  17. — “Strike.”  With  nine  reporting,  the  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  day  is  8.1,  and  8 work  by  piece-work,  not  giving  their  hours’ 
work  per  day.  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should 
constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  eleven  say  8 hours,  one  9 
hours,  and  six  10  hours.  Opportunity  for  employment  is  reported  increased  in 
8 instances,  and  decreased  in  4,  neither  2 ; and  the  reason  for  increased  opportu- 
nity is  given,  by  No.  1. — “ Increased  milling  trade.”  Nos.  2 and  7. — “Good  crops 
and  prices.”  No.  18. — “To  efforts  of  local  coopers’  union.”  Decreased:  No.  6. 
— “Business  depression.”  No.  17. — “ Introduction  of  machinery.”  With  six- 
teen expressing  themselves,  fifteen  favor  a universal  eight-hour  work  day  estab- 
lished by  law;  the  reason  assigned  by  Nos.  1,  7,  13,  14,  19,  is,  “Give  employment 
to  more  men.” 

Compensation. — With  fourteen  reporting,  the  average  weekly  wage  rate  is 
$10.53,  ranging  from  $6  to  $18.  With  fifteen  reporting,  the  total  wages  received 
for  labor  during  the  year  averages  $435.73,  ranging  from  $150  to  $850.  Income 
from  other  sources  is  reported  in  three  instances,  averaging  $46  per  annum,  which, 
with  earnings  of  other  members  of  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all 
sources  up  to  the  average  of  $458.26,  ranging  from  $246  to  $850,  fifteen  reporting. 
The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  1 ; weekly  18 ; while  the  preference  is, 
weekly  18.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $221,  five  re- 
porting ; fuel  $27.60,  five  reporting ; clothing  $57.33,  six  reporting ; sickness  $19.50, 
four  reporting;  sundries  $78.50,  four  reporting;  total,  $329.87,  ranging  from  $100 
to  $484,  eight  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance.— With  the  whole  number  reporting,  13  are 
members  of  a labor  organization,  and  the  reasons  for  non- membership  being: 
Nos.  8 and  9. — “No  coopers’  union  here.”  No.  12. — “Don’t  believe  in  them.” 
All  reporting,  14  are  protected  by  life  insurance. 
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Sanitation. — With  sixteen  reporting,  none  consider  their  occupation  danger- 
ous, and  2 unhealthful,  and  legislation  suggested  to  improve  conditions  in  their 
employment  is  as  follows : Nos.  15,.  17,  19,  “ Shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  put  a 
tax  on  all  machine-made  cooperage.”  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use 
is,  well  4,  cistern  6,  well  and  cistern  5,  cistern  and  water-works  1,  well  and  water- 
works 1,  water-works  1.  It  is  plentiful  in  14  instances  and  wholesome  in  17, 
and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply 
is  97.8  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  sixteen  reporting,  2 are  making  per 
manent  investments,  the  amount  for  the  one  reporting  being  $13  per  annum. 
With  the  whole  number  reporting,  6 own  their  homes,  3 owning  free  from  incum- 
brance, the  average  amount  for  the  3 incumbered  homes  being  $283.33.  The  12 
rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $6.12  per  month  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  1,  3,4,  7,  8,  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  “Making  and  improving  public  roads.” 
Nos.  2,  13,  and  15,  “On  state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon 
their  trade  is  said  to  be : Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  and  17,  “It  reduces  wages.”  No. 
16. — “No  effect;  foreigners  receive  same  wages  as  natives  and  have  the  same 
right  to.”  With  eighteen  reporting,  7 favor  restriction  and  9 suppression  of 
foreign  immigration,  and  2 neither.  In  their  occupation  6 are  required  to  work 
on  Sunday;  16  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  13  believe  its  adoption 
practical.  Specific  legislation  calculated  to  benefit  them  as  wage-earners  is 
suggested  by  Nos.  5,  14,  15,  and  19,  “Tax  machine-made  cooperage.”  With 
eighteen  reporting,  all  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau.” 

General  Remarks. — “We  would  surely  recommend  a rigid  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law.  There  are  hundreds  of  children  Here  running  the  streets;  girls 
just  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  who  are  going  to  ruin 
as  fast  as  they  can.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  force  them  to  go  to  school.” 
No.  7. — “All  coopers  in  my  branch  of  the  trade  are  paid  by  the  piece.  I receive  5 
cents  per  barrel,  and  when  the  mills  receive  orders  for  flour  in  barrels  I get  all  I can 
do,  and  when  the  orders  call  for  flour  in  sacks  I am  idle.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  1897  my  earnings  averaged  $7  per  week ; for  the  last  six  months  I have  averaged 
$15  per  week.”  No.  10. — “They  say,  You  can’t  compel  anybody  to  work  on 
Sunday,  but  we  have  work  that  must  be  done  on  Sunday,  which  is  as  good  as 
to  say,  If  you  won’t  work  on  Sunday,  there  are  men  who  will,  and  the  man  who 
works  on  Sunday  can  work  on  Monday,  too.”  No.  14. — “There  is  nothing  that 
hurts  us  worse  than  improved  machinery,  and  I think  it  would  be  a wise  idea  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  put  some  questions  in  his  blanks  on  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  machinery.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  IX. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  seventy-three  day  laborers 
residing  in  thirty-three  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  34.5  years. 
With  sixty-nine  reporting,  61  are  American  and  8 are  foreign  born;  and  with 
sixty-seven  reporting,  45  fathers  and  46  mothers  are  American  born,  and  22 
fathers  and  21  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  8 have  a trade  different 
from  that  of  their  present  employment,  and  with  thirty-seven  reporting,  3.5  years 
is  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation.  With  forty-eight 
reporting,  31  have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  1897,  and  the 
reason  for  change  of  employment  is  given  as  follows : Nos.  2,  15,  17,  23,  27,  43, 
59. — “To  better  my  condition.”  Nos.  9,  10,  12,  19,  20,  22,  28,  29,  30,  31,  35,  36, 
37,  38,  39,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  54,  56,  58,  62,  63,  64,  66,  67,  70,  71,  73.— “ Scarcity  of 
employment.”  With  sixty-six  reporting,  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  day  in  their  employment  is  10 ; and  expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  one 
states  4 hours,  eighteen  8 hours,  three  9 hours,  thirty-three  10  hours,  four  12 
hours,  two  14  hours.  As  compared  with  1896,  increased  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment is  reported  in  17  instances,  decreased  16,  and  neither  21 ; and  of  those  re- 
porting increased  opportunities,  the  following  reasons  were  given:  Nos.  2 and 
50. — “To  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  development  of  natural  gas.”  Nos. 
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8,  14,  17,  18, 19,  33,  55,  57,  59,  64,  and  66. — “Good  crops  and  good  prices.”  No. 
60. — “To  my  employer’s  faith  in  the  national  administration.”  The  reasons 
given  for  decreased  opportunity  for  employment  by  Nos.  1,  4,  9,  20,  31,  44,  45, 
and  71.— “Too  many  men  out  of  a job.”  Nos.  37,  40,  54,  61,  and  62. — “Business 
depression.”  On  the  question  of  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  established  by 
law,  with  sixty-four  reporting,  44  favor  it  and  20  oppose  it;  of  those  favoring  it, 
the  following  reasons  are  given:  Nos.  14,  23,  34,  and  50. — “Could  have  more 
time  to  make  garden  and  attend  to  other  home  duties.”  Nos.  19,  28,  29,  30,  33, 
35,  36,  37,  49,  59,  62,  69,  and  73. — “The  employment  of  more  men  — more  days, 
work.”  Of  those  opposing  it,  No.  3. — “ It  is  hard  enough  to  make  a living  at  10 
hours  per  day.”  Nos.  8,  11,  12,  47,  51,  56, 61,  and  70. — “It  would  reduce  wages.” 
No.  53. — “Lose  trade.”  No.  55. — “It  would  take  two  men  instead  of  one.”  No. 
68.— “ Will  not  do  in  the  country.”  No.  71. — “Not  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem ; you  will  have  to  go  the  cooperative  system.” 

Compensation. —With  forty  reporting,  the  wage  rate  averages  $1.23  per  day; 
and  with  twenty-seven  others  reporting,  the  wage  averages  $25.62  per  month. 
As  compared  with  1896,  4 report  an  increase  in  wages  and  9 a decrease  and  34 
neither.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  averages  $242.10,  rang- 
ing from  $40  to  $515,  with  sixty  reporting.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported 
in  16  instances,  averaging  $103.50,  which,  with  earnings  of  other  members  of  fam- 
ily, brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $265.27, 
ranging  from  $40  to  $835,  sixty-one  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is 
found  to  be,  monthly  18,  weekly  19,  biweekly  2,  quarterly  1,  irregular  12,  daily 
2,  fifty-four  reporting;  and  the ‘preference,  monthly,  11,  weekly  49,  daily  2,  bi- 
weekly 1,  sixty-three  reporting.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  oe  Living.  — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  food 
$128,  twenty-nine  reporting;  fuel  $19.68,  twenty-two  reporting;  clothing  $44.03r 
twenty-nine  reporting:  sickness  $23.44,  eighteen  reporting;  sundries  $33.52, 
seventeen  reporting;  total  $228.91,  ranging  from  $90  to  $499,  thirty-six  reporting.  ' 
As  compared  with  1896,  the  cost  of  living  is  reported  increased  in  16  instances, 
decreased  in  4 instances,  and  neither  in  19 ; and  the  reason  for  increased  cost  is 
given  by  Nos.  8,  14,  15,  18,  19,  20,  34,  54,  56,  60,  71,  “provisions  cost  more  now”; 
decreased,  Nos.  64,  66,  “raise  my  own  garden  stuff.” 

Organization  and  Insurance.  — With  sixty-nine  reporting,  2 are  members  of 
a labor  organization  and  67  are  not,  and  reasons  for  non- membership  are  given  as 
follows:  Nos.  9,  11,  12,  15,  23,  29,  35,  46,  50,  53,  55,  59. — “Do  not  believe  in  labor 
organizations.”  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  14,  18,  19,  22,  24,  27,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  38,  41, 
45,  47,  56,  61,  64,  66,  70,  and  71. — “ No  organization  here  to  which  I am  eligible.” 
Nos.  2 and  10. — “ Do  not  know  anything  about  them.”  Nos.  16,  20,  37,  42,  44,  , 
51,  58,  63. — “Not  financially  able.”  No.  54. — “Because  of  discrimination.” 
With  sixty-six  reporting,  21  are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance : Life  16,  ; 
fire  2,  life  and  fire  1,  life  and  accident  1,  accident  1. 

Sanitation. — The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  well  45,  ■; 
well  and  cistern  7,  water-works  6,  well  and  water-works  3,  cistern  5,  well,  cistern, 
and  water-works  1,  sixty-seven  reporting.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  and  whole- 
some in  57  instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from 
source  of  water-supply  is  130.5  feet,  ranging  from  7 to  500  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  sixty-five  reporting,  7 are  making 
permanent  investments,  the  average  amount  being  $52.50  for  the  6 reporting. 
With  sixty-nine  reporting,  19 own  their  homes,  10 owning  free  from  incumbrance; 
the  average  amount  for  the  9 incumbered  homes  is  $188.88.  The  34  rent-payers 
expend  an  average  of  $3.86  per  month  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized,”  in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  4,  7,  28,  30,  31,  36,  37,  42,  63,  64,  and  66. — “By  making  public  roads.” 
Nos.  2,  11,  14,  33,  38,  41,  56,  61,  62,  and  71. — “On  state  account.”  The  effect  of 
foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupation  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  2,  4,  9, 10, 11, 12, 
13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  26,  30,  32,  36,  37,  38,  39,  42,  43,  48,  49,  51,  54,  61, 
62,  63,  66,  and  70,  “Cuts  down  wages,  and  tends  to  make  loafers  of  honest 
Americans,  as  they  can  and  do  work  cheaper  and  live  cheaper  than  the  average 
American  citizen.”  With  sixty-three  reporting,  42  favor  restriction,  16  suppres- 
sion, of  foreign  immigration,  and  5 neither.  With  seven ty-two  reporting,  20  are 
required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  occupation,  53  favor  a compulsory 
Sunday-rest  law,  and  41  believe  its  adoption,  practical.  Specific  legislation  cal- 
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culated  to  benefit  them  as  wage  earners  is  suggested  as  follows : Nos.  30  and  41. 
“Give  us  a shorter  work-day.”  No.  47. — “Require  all  labor  to  be  paid  weekly 
and  in  cash.”  With  fifty-one  reporting,  44  favor  the  continuance  and  support 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  7 oppose  it. 

General  Remarks. — No.  5 says : “I  am  a deaf-mute,  so  do  not  stand  as  good 
a chance  for  work.”  No.  54. — “I  am  shut  off  from  my  trade  by  the  ‘butter- 
makers’  union.’  I have  not  worked  at  the  trade  long  enough  to  join  them,  and 
they  take  pains  that  I shall  not,  though  I can  prove  my  ability  as  a butter-maker.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  X. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  thirty  bookkeepers  resid- 
ing in  twenty-five  counties  in  the  state,  some  of  whom  perform  additional  duties, 
such  as  stenographer,  cashier,  or  clerk.  The  average  age  is  27.2  years.  Of  the 
whole  number,  29  are  American  born  and  1 is  of  foreign  birth,  and  of  the  parents 
21  fathers  and  23  mothers  are  American  born,  and  9 fathers  and  7 mothers  are 
foreign  born. 

Employment. — All  have  a profession,  that  of  their  present  occupation,  and 
the  average  time  employed  is  6.3  years.  With  thirty  reporting,  10  have  been 
employed  in  more  than  one  situation  during  1897,  the  cause  for  change  being: 
given  as  follows:  No.  3. — “Poor  health.”  Nos.  5,  7,  9,  19,  23,  and  24. — “An  in- 
crease in  salary,  or  better  conditions  of  employment.”  The  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  is  10.5,  twenty  Qight  reporting,  and  no  over- 
time is  reported.  The  number  of  working-hours  is  reported  as  increased  on 
Saturday  in  11  instances,  ranging  from  1 to  3 hours.  An  expression  as  to  the- 
number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  occupa- 
tion, one  states  6 hours,  seven  8 hours,  four  9 hours,  eleven  10  hours,  two  12  hours, 
and  one  14  hours,  twenty-six  reporting.  Increased  opportunity  for  employment  in 
their  occupation,  as  compared  with  1896,  is  reported  in  11  instances,  decreased  1, 
and  neither  14.  The  reason  for  increased  opportunity  as  given  by  Nos.  17,  19,  25, 
and  28,  “Better  crops  and  better  prices  for  them.”  Nos.  25  and  27. — “Increased 
business  activity.”  No.  30. — “Good  crops  of  hay  and  corn  and  plenty  of  hogs 
and  cattle  to  feed  it  to.”  The  reason  for  decreased  opportunity,  as  reported  by 
No.  10,  “The  employment  of  ladies.”  The  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour 
work-day  is  favored  by  8,  and  opposed  by  L7,  and  the  changes  necessitated  in  the 
event  of  its  adoption  would  be,  by  No.  10,  “More  time  for  rest  and  to  devote  h> 
family.”  And  of  those  opposing  an  eight-hour  work  day  the  following  reasons; 
are  given:  Nos.  7,  18,  19,  and  23,  “Would  reduce  salaries,  necessitating  the  em- 
ployment of  more  men.”  No.  17. — “Do  not  see  as  it  would  better  the  laboring 
man  any — of  course  8 hours  of  steady  book-work  is  long  enough.” 

Compensation. — The  average  monthly  wage  rate  is  found  to  be  $47.66,  rang- 
ing from  $20  to  $100.  As  compared  with  1896,  an  increase  of  wages  is  reported 
in  14  instances,  decrease  2,  neither  6.  The  average  total  wages  received  for 
1897  is  $531,  ranging  from  $90  to  $1200,  thirty  reporting.  Income  from  other 
sources  is  reported  in  13  instances,  averaging  $117.46,  which,  with  earnings  of 
other  members  of  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to 
the  average  of  $581.90,  ranging  from  $90  to  $1480.  The  interval  of  wage  payment 
is,  monthly  18,  weekly  6,  irregular  6;  the  preference  being,  monthly  17,  bi- 
weekly 1,  and  weekly  8.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$197.31,  sixteen  reporting:  fuel  $30.60,  fifteen  reporting;  clothing  $112.77,  eight- 
een reporting;  sickness  $38.35,  fourteen  reporting;  sundries  $109.46,  fifteen  re- 
porting; total  $438.08,  twenty- three  reporting,  ranging  from  $100  to  $1250.  An 
increased  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  in  6 instances,  de- 
creased in  4 instances,  neither  12,  and  the  reason  given  for  increased  cost  by  Nos. 
15,  21,  and  24,”  “Scarcity  of  food  products  and  increased  cost  of  clothing,  fuel, 
food,  etc.” 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  twenty-nine  reporting,  1 is  a member 
of  a labor  organization  and  28  are  not.  Reasons  for  non-membership  are  given 
as  follows:  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  8,  16,  17,  18,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  and  30.— “No  use 
for  them;  opposed  to  them  on  general  principles;  lack  of  time  and  interest.” 
No.  10.— “I  look  out  for  my  family,  which  takes  all  my  time.”  Nos.  11,  14,  and 
15.— “None  here.”  No.  12.— “My  profession  as  a bookkeeper  does  not  require 
membership.”  No.  13. — “Don’t  know  what  they  are.”  No.  19. — “Too  poor  to 
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keep  up  dues.”  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  21  are  protected  by  some 
form  of  insurance:  Life  10;  life  and  fire  4;  life  and  accident  2;  life,  accident 
and  fire  2;  fire  2;  accident  1. 

Sanitation. — The  occupation  is  said  to  be  unhealthful  in  2 instances,  and 
legislation  is  suggested  for  its  improvement  by  Nos.  10,  14,  15,  29,  “By  making  a 
universal  eight-hour  work  day.”  With  eleven  reporting,  where  both  sexes  are  j 
employed  separate  water-closets  are  provided  for  their  use  in  6 instances,  and  in 
5 they  are  not.  Work-rooms  are  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  in  24  | 
instances,  and  in  5 they  are  not,  defects  being  given  as  follows:  No.  1.— “Too 
much  gas  at  times.”  No.  11.— “Oil  lamps.”  No.  13.— “Poor  ventilation.”  No.  | 

17. “Office  too  small;  light  from  south  side  only.”  The  source  of  water-supply 

for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  well  15,  cistern  4,  well  and  cistern  2,  water- works 
6,  well,  cistern  and  water-works  2,  twenty-nine  reporting.  It  is  found  to  be 
plentiful  and  wholesome  in  27  instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of 
contamination  from  water-supply  is  87.9  feet,  ranging  from  30  to  300  feet,  twenty- 
eight  reporting. 

Investments,  Homes,  and  Rental.— With  twenty-nine  reporting,  11  are 
making  permanent  investments,  the  average  annual  amount  being  $176.54,  rang- 
ing from  $24  to  $600.  With  twenty-seven  reporting,  6 own  their  homes,  3 own- 
ing free  from  incumbrance,  the  average  incumbrance  being  $333.  For  the  14 
rent-payers,  the  average  monthly  rental  for  homes  is  $5.67. 

Miscellaneous.— Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized,”  the  following 
is  suggested : No.  1. — “Working  fourteen  hours  a day  on  a rock  pile.”  Nos.  7 and 

g. ‘‘As  far  as  I know,  the  present  Kansas  system  is  all  that  it  could  be.”  Nos. 

9*15, 18,  and  28.— “By  improving  and  keeping  in  repair  public  roads.”  No.  10.  . 
“By  cooperation  of  railways  having  prison  cars  with  county  road  overseershaving 
prisoners,  requiring  them  to  work  on  public  roads.”  “Nos.  13,  20,  23,  and  24. 
“On  state  account.”  No.  21.— “Principally  for  his  maintenance  and  reformation,  ; 
reserving  a certain  per  cent,  for  his  support  when  he  is  again  free.”  The  effect 
of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupation  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  7,  10,  and  20, 
“Decreases  salaries  to  a great  extent.”  No.  18. — “Do  n’t  think  many  bookkeep- 
ers immigrate  to  this  country.”  Eighteen  favor  restriction  and  six  favor  sup- 
pression of  foreign  immigration.  In  their  occupation,  5 are  required  to  work  on 
Sunday,  18  favor  a compulsory  Sunday  rest  law,  and  13  think  its  adoption  prac- 
tical. The  changes  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a law  are  said  to  be: 
No.  7.— “There  would  be  more  moral  men,  and  more  demand  for  laborers.  No. 

27 . —“The  loss  of  my  job.”  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage- 
earners  is  suggested  as  follows:  No.  8. — “Do  n’t  think  the  present  state  banking  | 
law  could  be  better.”  Nos.  10  and  15.— “A  shorter  work-day  and  an  overtime 
law.”  No.  20.— “Surest  thing  would  be  for  the  legislature  to  instruct  the  United  ; 
States  senators  to  work  for  reconstruction  of  the  national  constitution  to  conform 
with  socialistic  ideas.”  No.  21.— “A  law  compelling  business  houses  to  close  at 
7 or  8 oclock  p.  m.  , thus  allowing  more  time  for  employees  for  rest  and  recreation.  J 
No.  22. — “A  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine.”  No. 

28. — “The  passage  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  law.”  With  twenty-two  on 
record,  17  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  5 oppose  it. 


Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XI. 

Age  and  Nativity— Reports  were  received  from  thirty-two  creamery  workers 
residing  in  sixteen  counties  in  the  state.  The  average  age  is  29.8  years.  Of  the 
whole  number  reporting,  28  are  American  born  and  4 of  foreign  birth,  and  of  the 
parents  21  fathers  and  21  mothers  are  American  born,  and  10  fathers  and  9 moth- 
ers are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment.— With  twenty-six  reporting,  9 have  trades  different  from  that 
of  their  present  employment,  and  3.4  years  is  the  average  time  worked  at  their 
present  occupation,  thirty  reporting,  and  6 have  been  engaged  in  more  than  1 
situation  during  the  year.  The  cause  for  change  of  employment  is  given  as  fol- 
lows- Nos.  1 and  31.—  “ 111  health  at  former  occupation.”  Nos.  23  and  25.- 
“Business  depression.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  dur- 
ing 1897  is  10.1.  No  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  is  reported  for  overtime,  ex- 
pressing themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  which  should  constitute  a day  s 
work  at  their  present  employment,  one  states  5 hours,  two  6 hours,  five  8 hours, 
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twelve  10  hours,  two  12  hours,  one  13  hours,  twenty-three  reporting.  Increased 
opportunity  for  employment  in  their  occupation  as  compared  with  1896  is  re- 
ported in  19  instances,  decreased  3,  and  neither  6.  The  reason  for  increased  op- 
portunity as  given  by  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  8,  9,  13,  15,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28, 
30,  and  31,  “Increased  demand  for  product.”  The  reason  for  decreased  oppor- 
tunity as  reported  by  No.  6. — “ The  profession  is  overstocked.”  No.  12. — “ Fewer 
trips  and  larger  loads.”  No.  27. — “Business  depression  and  more  men  out  of 
employment.”  The  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work  day  is  favored  by  12 
and  opposed  by  17,  and  the  changes  necessitated  in  the  event  of  its  adoption 
would  be,  by  Nos.  1,  11,  12,  17,20,31,  “None.”  Nos.  19  and  24. — “Employ- 
ment of  more  men.”  No.  29. — “A  little  more  ice.”  By  those  opposing  it  the 
following  reasons  are  given:  Nos.  4 and  21. — “ Reduced  wages.”  Nos.  5,  6,  8,  9, 
and  27. — “ Nature  of  business  would  not  permit  it.  ” 

Compensation.  — The  average  monthly  wage  rate  is  found  to  be  $41.62,  rang- 
ing from  $18  to  $75.  As  compared  with  1896,  an  increase  of  wages  is  reported  in 
9 instances,  decrease  4,  and  neither  13.  The  average  total  wages  received  for 
1897  is  $168.53,  ranging  from  $90  to  $900,  thirty-two  reporting.  Income  from 
other  sources  reported  in  10  instances,  the  average  being  $184  per  annum,  which, 
with  earnings  of  other  members  of  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all 
sources  up  to  the  average  of  $557.28,  ranging  from  $90  to  $1780,  thirty-two  report- 
ing. The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  29,  weekly  2,  thirty-one  report- 
ing, the  preference  being,  monthly  25,  weekly  5,  thirty  reporting.  All  are  paid 
in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living.  — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  food 
$170.14,  twenty-one  reporting;  fuel  $30,  fourteen  reporting;  clothing  $61.75, 
twenty  reporting;  sickness  $18.29,  twelve  reporting;  sundries  $67.60,  fifteen  re- 
porting; total  $299.40,  ranging  from  $157  to  $690,  with  twenty-five  reporting.  The 
cost  of  living  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  increased  in  3 instances,  the 
reason  as  given  by  Nos.  5 and  31  being,  “provisions  cost  more.” 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  thirty  reporting,  none  are  members  of 
a labor  organization,  and  reasons  for  non-membership  are  given  as  follows:  Nos. 
1, 12, 17, 18,22,  29,  and  30. — “None  here.”  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.— “lam  satisfied  with 
the  laws  of  our  land.”  Nos.  7,  11,  14,  15,  26,  and  27. — “Do  not  believe  in  them.” 
No.  8. — “Do  not  believe  in  strikes.”  No.  10.— “Does  not  become  a Christian  — 
and  I am  one.”  No.  16. — “Because  God  provides  for  His  people.”  No.  31. — “I 
once  belonged  to  one,  and  it  cost  me  a good  job.”  With  thirty-one  reporting,  12 
are  protected  by  some  kind  of  insurance,  as  follows : Life  9,  fire  3. 

Sanitation.— With  twenty-eight  reporting,  11  consider  their  employment 
dangerous  and  13  unhealthful,  and  legislation  suggested  for  the  betterment  of 
their  employment  is  as  follows:  “Shorter  hours  of  labor,  which  would  give 
opportunity  for  free-air  exercise.”  With  six  reporting,  where  both  sexes  are  em- 
ployed separate  water-closets  are  not  provided  in  3 instances.  The  source  of 
water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  well  18,  well  and  cistern  3,  water- 
works 4,  cistern  and  water-works  2,  cistern  1,  spring  1,  twenty-nine  reporting. 
It  is  plentiful  in  twenty-three  instances  and  wholesome  in  25,  and  the  average 
distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  77  feet,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  125  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  twenty-eight  reporting,  7 are  mak- 
ing permanent  investments  to  an  average  amount  of  $179.71  per  annum.  With 
thirty-one  reporting,  7 own  their  homes,  4 owning  free  from  incumbrance.  Of 
the  three  giving  the  amount  of  incumbrance,  the  average  is  $541.66.  The  average 
monthly  rental  for  homes  for  the  12  rent-payers  is  $4.83. 

Miscellaneous.  —Replying  to  the  inquiry,  ‘ ‘ Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  replies  were 
received  as  follows:  Nos.  8,  14,  19,  and  22. — “State  account.”  Nos.  17  and  23. — 
“Making  good  roads.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is 
said  to  be,  by  Nos.  2,  4,  17,  19,  23,  24,  27,  29,  and  31. — “It  lessens  opportunity  for 
employment,  and  lowers  wages.”  No.  21. — “It  is  a benefit.  Foreigners  make 
fine  dairymen.”  With  twenty-six  reporting,  17  favor  restriction  and  5 favor  sup- 
pression of  foreign  immigration,  and  4 “neither.”  With  thirty-two  reporting,  in 
their  occupation  10  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  23  favor  a compulsory 
Sunday-rest  law,  and  16  believe  its  adoption  practical.  The  changes  necessitated 
by  its  adoption  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  No.  6,  “Milk  would  sour  on  the  farm- 
ers’ hands.”  No.  16. — “Would  change  everything,  from  the  farmer  to  the  rail- 
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roads.”  Nos.  5,  17,  18,  19,  22,  26,  and  29. — “None.”  No.  24. — “An  extra  expense 
for  ice.”  The  specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage- earners  at  their 
present  employment  is  suggested  as  follows:  Nos.  6,  8,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 

25,  26,  28,  29,  and  30. — “Prohibit  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.”  With 
twenty  reporting,  18  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labdr  Bureau, 
and  2 oppose  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  thirty-six  stationary  engi- 
neers, residing  in  nineteen  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  36.1  years. 
With  the  whole  number  reporting,  28  are  American  born  and  8 are  foreign  born. 
Of  the  parents,  23  fathers  and  24  mothers  are  American  and  11  fathers  and  10 
mothers  are  foreign  born,  thirty-four  reporting. 

Employment.— All  have  a trade,  that  of  their  present  occupation,  and  6.6 
years  is  the  average  length  of  time  employed  at  same.  During  1897  ten  were  em- 
ployed in  more  than  one  situation,  and  of  those  giving  the  reason  for  the  change, 
Nos.  2,  3 and  12  are  as  follows:  “To  better  my  condition.”  Nos.  9,  11,  and 20. — 
“Could  not  get  steady  employment.”  No.  33. — “Substituted  by  cheaper  help.” 
No.  34. — “ Working  12  hours  and  getting  10  hours’  pay.”  The  average  number 
of  hou:s  worked  per  day  during  1897  is  11,  and  14.8  cents  per  hour  the  average 
rate  of  pay  for  overtime,  with  six  reporting.  Expressing  themselves  on  the 
number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employ- 
ment, thirty-two  reply  as  follows:  Ten  8 hours,  ten  10  hours,  one  11  hours,  ten 
12  hours,  and  one  13  hours.  Opportunity  for  employment  is  reported  increased 
in  11  instances,  and  decreased  in  6 instances,  neither  17.  The  reason  for  in- 
creased opportunity  is  given  by  Nos.  3, 11, 16,  20,  and  25,  “Better  crops  and  good 
prices.”  No.  27.— “ Increased  dairy  business.”  No.  28. — “Opening  up  of  new 
industries.”  No.  34. — “ Greater  demand  for  the  material  we  handle  (sand ).”  De- 
creased opportunity  is  given  by  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9,  “Business  depression.”  With 
thirty-four  reporting,  21  favor  the  adoption  of  the  universal  eight-hour  work- 
day, and  13  oppose  it,  and  of  those  favoring  it,  changes  necessitated  by  its 
adoption  are  given  by  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  11,  13,  18,  22,  31,  32,  33,35,  and  36,  “Em- 
ployment of  idle  men.”  No.  24. — “Give  more  time  for  study  and  reading.”  Of 
those  opposing  it,  Nos.  4,  12,  and  14,  “ Would  require  extra  hands.”  Nos.  15  and 

26.  — “Less  pay.” 

Compensation.  — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  wage  rate  averages  - 
$41.50  per  month,  ranging  from  $25  to  $65.  An  increase  in  the  wage  rate  as  com- 
pared with  1896  is  reported  in  6 instances,  a decrease  in  3 instances,  and  neither 
17.  With  thirty-four  reporting,  the  total  wages  received  for  labor  for  1897  aver- 
ages $474.82,  ranging  from  $82  to  $780.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported 
in  5 instances,  averaging  for  the  year  $160,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income 
from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $489.61,  ranging  from  $72  to  $1000,  thirty- 
four  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  9,  weekly  26,  irregular 
1;  and  the  preference  is,  monthly  5,  biweekly  1,  weekly  27,  thirty-three  report- 
ing. All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$194.15,  nineteen  reporting;  fuel  $33.85,  fourteen  reporting;  clothing  $96.66, 
eighteen  reporting;  sickness  $36.50,  twelve  reporting;  sundries  $63.58,  twelve  re- 
porting; total  $405.45,  ranging  from  $145  to  $737,  twenty-four  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  thirty-six  reporting,  2 are  members  of 
a labor  organization  and  34  are  not,  and  reasons  for  non-membership  are  given  as 
follows:  Nos.  1,  4,  8,  11,  12,  18,  20,  22,  26,  27,  and  31. — “None  here  in  my  craft.” 
Nos.  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  21,  30,  and  32. — “Do  not  believe  in  them.” 
No.  28.— “The  law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  corporations.”  No.  33. — “Will  join 
one  soon.”  Twenty-three  carry  some  form  of  insurance,  as  follows:  Life  14;  life 
and  fire  3;  life  and  accident  3;  life,  accident  and  fire  3. 

Sanitation. — With  thirty-two  reporting,  20  consider  their  employment  danger- 
ous, and  8 unhealthful.  The  suggested  legislation  for  the  improvement  of 
employment  is  : Nos.  5,  9, 11, 16, 18,  24,  26,  29,  31,  34,  and  36. — “A  good  state  boiler- 
inspection  law,  the  enactment  of  an  engineers’  license  law,  and  a shorter  work- 
day.” No.  30. — “By  compelling  elevator  companies  to  put  in  proper  dust 
collectors.”  Eighteen  state  that  their  work-rooms  are  properly  heated,  lighted,  and 
ventilated,  twenty-eight  reporting.  Source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is 
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found  to  be : Well  16,  cistern  4,  well  and  cistern  3,  water-works  9,  cistern  and 
water-works  1,  well,  cistern  and  water-works  1.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  32 
instances  and  wholesome  in  30.  The  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination 
from  source  of  water-supply  is  130  feet,  ranging  from  25  to  500  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  thirty-one  reporting,  5 are  making 
permanent  investments,  the  average  amount  being  $76.80  per  annum,  ranging 
from  $36  to  $144.  With  thirty-five  reporting,  16  own  their  homes,  10  owning  free 
from  incumbrance,  and  of  the  6 giving  the  amount  of  incumbrance,  the  average 
is  $279.16,  ranging  from  $35  to  $850.  Of  the  10  rent-payers,  $5.20  is  the  average 
monthly  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  ‘‘Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  Nos.  3 
and  6 say,  “Making  good  roads.”  Nos.  4,  8,  11,  12,  14,  18,  24,  29,  32,  34,  and 
36. — “On  state  account.’’  With  thirty-two  reporting,  14  favor  restriction  and  14 
favor  suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  4 favor  neither.  With  thirty-five 
reporting,  24  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  occupation;  25 
favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  20  believe  its  adoption  practical,  and  the 
changes  necessitated  by  it  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  No.  6,  “Working  nights.” 
Nos.  16  and  24. — “I  would  have  to  do  my  cleaning  and  repairing  on  boilers  on  a 
week-day  and  shut  down  the  plant.”  No.  26. — “Change  of  climate,  to  avoid 
freezing  in  winter.”  No.  29. — “Machinery  would  be  idle  part  of  the  week,  caus- 
ing loss  to  the  dairy  farmer.”  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage- 
earners  is  suggested,  as  follows:  No.  2. — “Stop  foreign  immigration.”  Nos.  5, 
6,  9, 10, 12, 14,  16,  18,  22,  24,  26,  31,  34,  and  36. — “Compel  all  stationary  engineers 
to  have  a license  from  a state  board  of  competent  examiners,  and  provide  for  a 
shorter  work  day.”  No.  27. — “Prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine. No.  28. — “First,  reduce  taxation  to  a minimum;  second,  open  up  no 
more  ‘pie  counters.’”  With  twenty-four  reporting,  20  favor  the  continuance 
and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  4 oppose  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XIII. 

Age  and  Nativity.— Reports  were  received  from  thirteen  farm  laborers  re- 
siding in  ten  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  34  years.  All  are  Ameri- 
can born,  and  of  the  parents  8 fathers  and  10  mothers  are  American  born  and  4 
fathers  and  2 mothers  are  foreign  born,  twelve  reporting. 

Employment.  — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  3 have  a trade  other  than 
their  present  employment,  and  4.8  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at 
present  occupation.  With  eleven  reporting,  8 have  been  engaged  in  more  than 
one  occupation  during  the  year,  the  cause  for  change  of  employment  being,  by  No. 
1,  “To  better  my  condition.”  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  11.  — “Scarcity  of  em- 
ployment.” The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  is  11.6; 
and  expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a 
day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  one  states  8 hours;  one  9 hours;  eight 
10  hours,  and  three  12  hours.  Increased  opportunity  for  employment  in  their 
locality  is  reported  in  5 instances,  decreased  3,  neither  3;  and  the  reason  for  in- 
creased opportunity,  as  given  by  Nos.  4,  9,  10,  12,  and  13,  “Good  crops  and 
good  prices.”  Decreased,  Nos.  7 and  8. — “More  laborers  than  farms.”  With 
the  whole  number  reporting,  3 favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour 
work  day,  the  reason  by  those  favoring  it,  Nos.  8 and  12.— “Employment  of  more 
hands.”  Of  those  opposing  it,  Nos.  4,  9,  11,  13. — “It  would  lower  wages.”  No. 
10. — “It  would  necessitate  the  neglect  of  both  farm  and  stock.” 

Compensation. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  monthly  wage  rate 
averages  $20,  ranging  from  $15  to  $30.  With  ten  reporting,  the  total  wages  re- 
ceived for  labor  during  1897  averages  $192,  ranging  from  $75  to  $300.  Income 
from  other  sources  is  reported  in  4 instances,  the  average  being  $58,  which,  with 
earnings  of  other  members  of  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources 
up  to  the  average  of  $316,  ranging  from  $75  to  $876,  ten  reporting.  The  interval 
of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  5,  irregular  5,  the  preference  being  monthly  3, 
weekly  5,  biweekly  1.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $146,  six  re- 
porting ; fuel  $18,  five  reporting ; clothing  $97,  six  reporting ; sickness  $62,  three 
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reporting ; sundries  $26,  five  reporting  ; total  $311,  ranging  from  $178  to  $515,  six 
reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  twelve  reporting,  1 belongs  to  a labor 
organization,  and  reasons  for  non-membership  are : Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  10,  11,  and 
13.— “Don’t  believe  in  them  — too  much  strife.”  Nos.  7 and  12. — “None  in  my 
locality.”  No.  3. — “ I intend  to  join  one.”  With  twelve  reporting,  1 carries  life 
insurance. 

Sanitation. — The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be,  well  10, 
cistern  2.  It  is  plentiful  in  12  instances,  and  wholesome  in  11,  and  the  average 
distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  123  feet,  nine 
reporting. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  eleven  reporting,  none  are  making 
permanent  investments,  and  with  thirteen  reporting,  3 own  their  homes,  and  2 
owning  free  from  incumbrance,  the  amount  of  incumbrance  on  remaining  home 
being  $300.  The  1 rent-payer  pays  $4  per  month. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind -his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  and  13. — “Improving  public  roads.”  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  and  11. — “On 
state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupation  is  said 
to  be,  by  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  11,  and  12,  “They  work  too  cheap  and  tend  to  reduce 
wages”;  and  5 are  in  favor  of  restriction  and  4 suppression  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion, and  2 neither.  At  their  present  employment  6 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday ; 
8 favor  the  adoption  of  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law;  7 believe  its  adoption 
practical.  Specific  legislation  that  is  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  is  sug- 
gested, as  follows:  No.  5. — “Cheaper  freight-rates.”  No.  11. — “None  that  I 
now  think  of,  without  working  injury  to  some  other  worthy  American  citizen.” 
No.  12. — “Restrict  boards  of  trade  from  gambling  in  farm  products  before  same 
are  harvested.”  With  nine  reporting,  8 favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the 
Labor  Bureau,  and  1 opposes  it. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XIV. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  eleven  stationary  firemen 
residing  in  six  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  35.7  years.  With  the 
whole  number  reporting,  9 are  American  born  and  2 foreign  born,  and  with  nine 
reporting,  4 fathers  and  5 mothers  are  American  born,  and  5 fathers  and  4 mothers 
are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade  and  two  have  a trade  other  than  their  pres- 
ent employment,  and  with  nine  reporting,  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at 
present  occupation  is  2.4  years.  With  nine  reporting,  5 have  been  engaged  in 
more  than  one  situation  during  the  year,  the  reasons  for  change  being : Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3.— “No  steady  employment.”  No.  5. — “Increased  pay.”  Nos.  8 and  11. — 
“Reduction  of  wages.”  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during 
1897  is  10.3,  and  19.3  cents  per  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  pay  for  overtime,  six 
reporting.  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  consti- 
tute a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  eight  state  8 hours,  one  11  hours, 
and  one  12  hours.  Increased  opportunity  for  employment,  as  compared  with  1896, 
is  reported  in  3 instances,  decreased  2,  neither  4.  Reason  for  increased  oppor- 
tunity, by  No.  1,  “More  building  and  improving  rental  property.”  Decreased, 
No.  2,  “Business  depression.  No.  10. — “Electricity  being  a cheaper  power  than 
steam,  when  obtained  from  large  plants,  shuts  down  small  concerns.”  With  nine 
reporting,  8 are  in  favor  of  a universal  eight-hour  work  day  and  1 is  against  it, 
and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption,  given  by  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  10, 
“Employment  of  more  men,”  and  the  reason  given  by  No.  5 who  opposes  it  is, 
“Decrease  in  wages.” 

Compensation. — With  the  whole  ^number  reporting,  the  average  weekly  wage 
rate  is  $10.23,  ranging  from  $6  to  $10.  As  compared  with  1896,  an  increase  in 
wages  is  reported  in  6 instances,  a decrease  in  2,  neither  3.  With  nine  reporting, 
the  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  averages  $410.22,  ranging  from  $162  to 
$720.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  two  instances,  averaging  $42.50, 
which,  together  with  earnings  of  other  members  of  family,  brings  the  grand  total 
income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $466.88,  ranging  from  $172  to  $735, 
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ORGANIZATION  AND 
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nine  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly,  2 ; weekly,  7 ; the 
preference  being  weekly.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $239.20,  five 
reporting;  fuel  $21,  four  reporting;  clothing  $62.50,  four  reporting;  sickness  $95, 
two  reporting ; sundries  $46.50,  four  reporting;  total,  $417.60,  ranging  from  $172 
to  $600,  six  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  4 are 
members  of  a labor  organization,  and  reasons  for  non-membership  are  given  by 
Nos.  2,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  “No  union  here  in  my  craft.”  Nos.  3 and  4. — “Cannot 
afford  it.”  With  ten  reporting,  4 are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance  : Life 
1 ; life  and  accident,  1 ; life  and  fire,  2. 

Sanitation. — With  ten  reporting,  4 consider  their  occupation  dangerous  and 
6 unhealthful,  and  legislation  suggested  to  improve  conditions  surrounding 
employment  is  made  by  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5. — “By  having  a state  boiler  inspector 
who  will  do  his  duty.”  Nos.  6 and  10. — “ By  making  8 hours  a day’s  work,  and 
allow  no  man  to  work  overtime.”  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is, 
well  10,  cistern  3,  water- works  2.  It  is  plentiful  in  10  instances,  wholesome  in  8, 
and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply 
is  87.1  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  eight  reporting,  1 is  making  a per- 
manent investment  of  $5  per  annum.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  3 own 
their  homes,  2 owning  free  from  incumbrance.  The  amount  of  incumbrance  for 
incumbered  home  being  $200.  The  7 rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $5.14  per 
month. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  £o  the  inquiry,  “ Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ?”  in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  1,  6,7,  8.  — “On  state  account.”  No.  2. — “Improving  the  public  roads.” 
The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupation  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  1, 

2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8. — “Keeps  wages  down.”  And  with  nine  reporting,  7 favor  re- 
striction, and  2 favor  suppression,  of  foreign  immigration.  At  their  employment 
10  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  8 favor  a compulsory  Sunday -rest  law,  and  4 
believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage- 
earners  is  suggested  by  No.  2. — “State  boiler- inspection  law.”  Nos.  6,  8,  9,  10, 
and  11. — “ An  eight-hour  work  day.  ” With  nine  reporting,  all  favor  the  continu- 
ance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XV. 

Age  and  Nativity.— Reports  were  received  from  eleven  wage-earners  resid- 
ing in  nine  counties  in  the  state  whose  occupations  are  classified  under  the  head 
of  “foremen,”  “managers”  or  “superintendents”  of  the  various  industries 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Their  average  age  is  40  years.  With  10  report- 
ing, 7 are  American  born  and  3 are  foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  with  the  whole 
number  reporting,  4 fathers  and  5 mothers  are  American  born  and  7 fathers  and 
6 mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  nine  reporting,  all  have  a trade,  and  two  of  this  number 
have  trades  different  from  that  of  their  present  employment,  and  the  average 
length  of  time  employed  at  present  occupation  is  4.9  years,  ten  reporting.  With 
eight  reporting,  1 has  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year, 
the  cause  for  change  of  employment  being:  No.  9. — “Changed  to  better  my  con- 
dition.” The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  10;  and  expressing 
themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at 
their  present  employment,  one  states  9 hours,  seven  10  hours,  and  two  12  hours. 
With  eight  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for  employment  is 
reported  increased  in  4 instances  and  decreased  in  4 ; and  reasons  for  increased 
opportunity  are:  No.  1. — “Striking  of  oil  and  gas.”  No.  9. — “Improved  busi- 
ness because  of  better  crops.”  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  a universal 
eight- hour  work-day  established  by  law  is  favored  by  5 and  opposed  by  6,  and 
the  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  said  to  be,  by  those  favoring  it,  Nos. 

3,  5,  6,  and  11. — “The  employment  of  more  men”;  opposing  it,  No.  9. — “Reduc- 
tion of  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  average  monthly  wage  rate  is  $65,  ranging  from  $39  to 
$100,  with  the  whole  number  reporting.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor 
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Table  No.  XYII  ( continued ). — Mill  Workers.  [See  Analysis,  pp.  309-310. 
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Table  No.  XVII  {concluded). — Mill  Workers.  [See  Analysis,  pp.  309-310. 
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during  1897  averages  $761,  ranging  from  $468  to  $1200,  with  ten  reporting.  In- 
come from  other  sources  is  reported  in  one  instance,  the  amount  being  $25,  which 
brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $766,  ranging 
from  $68  to  $1200.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  6,  weekly  4,  irreg- 
ular 1,  the  preference  being,  monthly  2,  weekly  6,  biweekly  2.  All  are  paid  in 
cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $210,  five  re- 
porting; fuel  $38,  four  reporting;  clothing  $106,  five  reporting;  sickness  $47, 
three  reporting ; sundries  $158,  four  reporting ; total  $545,  ranging  from  $274  to 
to  $936,  seven  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  1 be- 
longs to  a labor  organization,  and  reasons  for  non  membership  are:  Nos.  1,  2,6,  8, 
and  9. — “None  here  in  my  craft.”  Nos.  3 and  7. — “No  sympathy  with  them; 
don’t  need  to.”  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  9 are  protected  by  some 
form  of  insurance : Life  5,  life  and  fire  4. 

Sanitation. — With  ten  reporting,  2 consider  their  employment  dangerous  and 
2 unhealthful,  and  legislation  to  better  conditions  of  their  employment  is  sug- 
gested by  No.  8. — “A  law  to  compel  elevator  proprietors  to  equip  their  plants 
with  dust  collectors.”  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  4,  cis-  - 
tern  2,  well  and  cistern  3,  cistern  and  water-works  1,  water-works  1,  the  whole 
number  reporting.  It  is  plentiful  and  wholesome  in  10  instances,  and  the  average 
distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  88  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  nine  reporting,  3 are  making  per- 
manent investments,  the  average  amount  being  $241  per  annum.  With  ten  re- 
porting, 5 own  their  homes,  2 owning  free  from  incumbrance;  the  average 
amount  of  incumbrance  being  $336.  For  the  3 rent-payers  an  average  of  $10.50 
per  month  is  the  amount  of  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  in  the 
opinion  of  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5 and  9,  “Building  good  roads.”  No.  11. — “On  state 
account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupations  is  said  to  be, 
by  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  8,  9 and  11,  “Brings  cheap  labor  into  competition  with  us,  who 
are  not  used  to  what  we  consider  the  necessities  of  life,”  and  with  ten  reporting, 

6 favor  restriction,  3 suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  1 neither.  With 
ten  reporting,  6 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  5 favor  a compulsory  Sunday- 
rest  law  and  believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to 
them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  by  No.  9,  “The  adoption  of  a shorter  work- 
day.” With  nine  reporting,  8 favor  a continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor 
Bureau. 

- 

Analysis  and  Supplementary  Information,  Table  XYI. 

■.  t 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  twenty-six  flour  millers,  re- 
siding in  eighteen  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  41  years.  With 
the  whole  number  reporting,  17  are  American  born  and  9 are  foreign  born,  and  of 
their  father  and  mothers  9 are  American  born  and  17  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  twenty-six  reporting,  2 have  a trade  different  from  that 
of  their  present  occupation,  and  13.2  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  worked 
at  present  employment.  With  twenty-two  reporting,  4 have  been  engaged  in 
more  than  one  situation  during  1897,  the  reason  for  change  of  employment  being 
given  by  Nos.  8,  13,  20,  and  25,  “To  better  my  condition.”  The  average  number 
of  hours  worked  per  day  is  11.3,  and  the  number  that  should  constitute  a day’s 
work  at  their  present  employment  is  said  to  be,  by  three  8 hours,  nine  10  hours, 
three  11  hours,  eight  12  hours,  and  one  14  hours.  As  compared  with  1896,  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  is  reported  increased  in  12  instances,  decreased  in  1,  and 
neither  in  6,  and  the  reason  for  increased  opportunity,  as  given  by  Nos.  4,  8,  9, 11, 

12,  19,  21,  22,  23,  and  26,  is,  “To  good  wheat  crop  and  better  prices.”  Decreased 
opportunity:  “No.  14. — “Inexperienced  men  offering  themselves  to  work  cheap; 
and  while  they  do  not  last  long  they  lower  the  standard  of  wages.”  A universal 
eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law  is  favored  by  11  and  opposed  by  9,  and 
the  changed  conditions  necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  said  to  be,  by  those  favor- 
ing it : Nos.  5, 11, 14, 17,  21,  and  25. — “Employment  of  three  shifts  of  men  instead 
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of  two.”  By  those  opposing  it:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  12,  16,  22,  and  24. — “Employment 
of  more  men,  which  would  reduce  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  average  weekly  wage  rate  is  $17.69,  ranging  from  $10.50 
to  $31.25  per  week,  the  whole  number  reporting.  As  compared  with  1896,  five  re- 
port an  increase  in  wages,  2 a decrease,  and  7 neither.  With  twenty-three  re- 
porting, the  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  averages  $839.52,  ranging 
from  $480  to  $1440.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  11  instances,  aver- 
aging $171.09,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the 
average  of  $916.29,  ranging  from  $480  to  $2000,  twenty-four  reporting.  The  in- 
terval of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  8,  weekly  14,  irregular  4,  and  the  preference 
is,  monthly  8,  and  weekly  16.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — But  two  or  three  attempted  to  give  itemized  cost  of  living, 
and  but  9 report  total  cost  of  living,  which  averages  for  the  year  $560.55,  ranging 
from  $242  to  $1000. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — None  are  members  of  a labor  organization, 
and  reasons  for  non-membership  are  given  by  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12, 15,  17,  24, 
and  26,  “Do  not  believe  in  them  — no  good  except  for  agitators.”  Nos.  5,  13,  14, 
21,  23,  and  25,  “No  organization  here  in  my  craft.”  With  the  whole  number  re- 
porting, 21  are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance:  Life  10,  life  and  fire  5,  life 
and  accident  3,  life,  accident  and  fire  3. 

Sanitation. — With  twenty- three  reporting,  8 consider  their  occupation  dan- 
gerous and  6 unhealthful.  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  6, 
water-works  5,  cistern  and  water-works  4,  well  and  cistern  5,  well  and  water- 
works 3,  cistern  1.  It  is  reported  plentiful  in  17  instances,  wholesome  in  16,  and 
the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is 
81.6  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  twenty-two  reporting,  4 are  making 
permanent  investments  in  an  average  amount  of  $99  per  annum.  With  the  whole 
number  reporting,  11  own  their  homes  and  9 own  free  from  incumbrance,  the 
average  incumbrance  being  $1000.  The  11  rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $9.09 
per  month  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ?”  Nos.  1, 
11,  15  and  25  state,  “Improving  public  highways.”  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  16,  and  21. — 
“On  state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said 
to  be,  by  Nos.  1,  7,  8,  15,  19,  and  20,  “Quite  half  the  millers  of  this  country  are 
foreign  born,  or  are  of  foreign  parentage,  and  while  they  are  good  millers  as  a 
rule,  they  are  inclined  to  reduce  wages,”  and  with  twenty  reporting,  16  favor  re- 
striction and  4 suppression  of  foreign  immigration.  With  twenty-five  reporting, 
13  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment,  14  favor  a 
compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  12  believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  leg- 
islation beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  by  No.  13,  “Lower  freight- 
rates.”  No.  14. — “I  would  like  to  see  the  wage-earner  protected  when  the 
employer  promises  him  steady  employment  and  then  lays  him  off  without  cause 
first  opportunity.”  No.  17. — “A  drastic  pure-food  law  and  full-weight  law.” 
With  eighteen  reporting,,  14  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bu- 
reau, and  4 oppose  it.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XVII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  forty  mill  workers  residing 
in  thirteen  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  33.1  years.  With  thirty- 
nine  reporting,  24  are  American  born  and  15  are  foreign  born.  Of  the  parents, 
20  fathers  and  19  mothers  are  American  born,  and  20  fathers  and  21  mothers  are 
of  foreign  birth. 

Employment.— With  thirty- three  reporting,  22  have  a trade,  and  7 have  a 
trade  other  than  their  present  employment,  and  the  average  length  of  time  worked 
at  present  occupation  is  3.2  years.  With  thirty-one  reporting,  13  have  been  en- 
gaged in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year,  the  cause  for  change  of  em- 
ployment being  given  by  Nos.  2,  12,  and  27. — “Lack  of  steady  employment.” 
Nos.  9,  22,  32,  33,  36,  and  37,  “To  better  my  condition.”  No.  15. — “My  trade  is 
no  good  anymore.”  No.  38. — “I  voted  against  my  employer’s  wishes.”  The 
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average  number  of  hours  worked  at  present  occupation  is  10.9,  and  expressing 
themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  which  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at 
their  employment  eight  state  8 hours,  eighteen  10  hours,  four  11  hours,  and  six 
12  hours.  As  compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for  employment  is  reported  in- 
creased in  7 instances,  decreased  in  3,  and  neither  5,  fifteen  reporting.  The  reason 
for  increased  opportunity  as  given  by  Nos.  8,  15,  20,  25,  26,  32,  33  and  31  is  “On 
account  of  good  crops  and  increased  foreign  demand  for  flour.”  Decreased,  No. 
27. — “Poor  sale  for  product.”  No.  36. — “Because  the  state  does  not  provide  a 
law  compelling  every  man  to  have  a license  who  runs  an  engine.”  No.  38. — “Too 
many  people  out  of  a job.”  A universal  eight-hour  work  day  established  by  law 
is  favored  by  20  and  opposed  by  11. 

Compensation. — The  weekly  wage  rate  averages  $7.91,  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$9,  the  whole  number  reporting.  An  increase  in  rate  of  wages  is  reported  in  5 
instances,  as  compared  with  1896,  decreased  in  1 instances,  and  19  neither.  The 
total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  averages  $316.08,  ranging  from  $150  to 
$180,  with  twenty-four  reporting.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  5 
instances,  the  average  being  $61.10,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all 
sources  up  to  the  average  of  $358.87,  ranging  from  $200  to  $180,  twenty-four  re- 
porting. The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  5,  weekly  32,  the  preference 
being,  monthly  6,  weekly  32.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  oe  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $188.53,  fifteen 
reporting;  fuel  $28.11,  twelve  reporting;  clothing  $58.26,  fifteen  reporting;  sick- 
ness $18.36,  eleven  reporting;  sundries  $50.51,  eleven  reporting;  total  $330.61, 
ranging  from  $185  to  $638,  seventeen  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — None  are  members  of  a labor  organization, 
and  reasons  for  non-membership  are,  by  Nos.  2,  3,  1,  5,  16,  20,  21,  and  36. — “Do 
not  believe  it  would  help  any.”  Nos.  11, 12, 15, 18,  23,  28,  29,  30,  31,  31,  and  38.— 
“No  opportunity.”  Nos.  8,  26,  27,39,  and  10. — “Unable  to  meet  the  expense.” 
With  thirty-eight  reporting,  16  are  protected  by  insurance,  as  follows:  Life  7, 
life  and  fire  5,  fire  3,  accident  1. 

Sanitation. — With  thirty-four  reporting,  11  consider  their  occupation  danger- 
ous, and  16  unhealthful,  all  complaining  of  the  dust  or  long  hours,  or  unsafe 
boilers,  and  ask  for  shorter  hours  and  a state  boiler  inspector.  The  source  of 
water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  16,  water-works  5,  well  and  cistern  7,  cistern 
4,  spring  2,  well  and  water-works  2,  cistern  and  water-works  1.  It  is  said  to  be 
plentiful  and  wholesome  in  30  instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of 
contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  117.5  feet,  ranging  from  30  to  300 
feet,  twenty-four  reporting. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  thirty-four  reporting,  5 are  making 
permanent  investments  in  an  average  amount  of  $75.80  per  annum.  With  thirty- 
six  reporting,  18  own  their  homes,  11  owning  free  from  incumbrance,  and  $212.14 
is  the  average  amount  of  incumbrance  for  7 homes.  The  16  rent-payers  expend 
the  monthly  average  of  $5.14  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  in  the 
opinion  of  No.  2,  “By  pumping  water  out  of  their  cells  to  keep  from  drowning.” 
Nos.  5,  8,  18,  36,  and  39. — “Improving  public  roads.”  Nos.  3,  4, 15,  20,  24,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  34,  and  37. — “On  state  account.”  No.  6. — “Blowing  bladders  for  tobacco 
pouches.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupation  is  said  to  be, 
by6 Nos.  2,  5,  12,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  31,  34,  37,  38,  39,  and  40. — “Lessens  oppor- 
tunity for  employment,  and  reduces  wages,  ” and  with  twenty-six  reporting, 17  favor 
restriction,  6 suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  3 neither.  At  their  present 
employment,  9 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  26  favor  a compulsory  Sunday- 
rest  law,  and  21  believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to 
them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  as  follows : No.  8. — “Resubmission  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law.”  Nos.  12  and  40. — “For  the  state  to  require  millers  to  have  a 
license  or  certificate  proving  competency.”  Nos.  15,  26,  31,  and  38. — “A  shorter 
work-day  and  Sunday  rest.”  Nos.  18  and  36. — “Reduce  freight-rates.”  No.  25. — 
“A  law  compelling  mill-owners  to  give  their  employees  an  eight-hour  shift  and  a 
week’s  notice  before  shutting  down.”  With  twenty-two  reporting,  20  favor  the 
continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  2 oppose  it. 
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Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XVIII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  fifty-three  coal-miners  re- 
siding in  six  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  36.2  years.  With  the 
whole  number  reporting,  34  are  American  born  and  19  foreign  born  ; of  the 
parents,  20  fathers  and  25  mothers  are  American  born,  and  33  fathers  and  28 
mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade,  that  of  their  present  employment,  and  with 
forty-six  reporting,  15.3  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  same. 
With  fifty  reporting,  20  have  worked  at  more  than  one  employment  during  1897, 
and  causes  for  change  of  employment  are  given  as  follows:  No.  2. — “Bad  condi- 
tion of  mine.”  Nos.  4 and  53. — “Reduction  in  wages.”  Nos.  12,  22,  and  27.— 
“Discharged ; reason  withheld.”  No.  14. — “Discharged ; reason  withheld.  Sup- 
posed to  be  because  I would  not  trade  enough  at  company’s  store.”  No.  31. — 
“First,  discharged  for ‘agitating.’  Second,  discharged ; reason  withheld.  Sup- 
posed to  be  anticipated  part  taken  in  labor  strikes,  and  non-trading  at  company’s 
store.”  No.  33. — “Non-trading  at  company’s  store,  speaking  my  sentiments,  and 
charges  and  allowances -did  n’t  suit  me.”  No.  35. — “Non-trading  at  company’s 
commissary;  speaking  for  my  lawful  rights.”  Nos.  40,  47,  and  48. — “Lack  of 
steady  employment.”  With  forty-five  reporting,  7.4  hours  is  the  average  time 
worked  per  day  during  1897,  and  with  five  reporting,  20  cents  is  the  average  rate 
of  pay  for  overtime. 

Expressing  themselves  on  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s 
work  at  their  present  occupation,  three  state  5 hours,  six  6 hours,  seven  7 hours, 
thirty  8 hours,  four  10  hours,  and  one  9 hours,  fifty-one  reporting.  Increased 
opportunity  for  employment  as  compared  with  1896  is  reported  in  12  instances, 
decreased  opportunity  in  15  instances,  neither  18.  Of  those  reporting  increased 
opportunity,  the  following  reasons  are  given  : Nos.  13,  37,  and  46. — “Good  crops 
and  good  prices,  and  an  increased  demand  for  coal.”  No.  29.— “Good  crops  and 
good  prices,  and  coal-miners’  strike  in  the  East.”  Nos.  30,  32,  41,  and  42. — 
“Owing  to  coal-miners’  strike  in  the  East.”  Of  those  reporting  decreased  op- 
portunity, the  following  reasons  are  given:  No.  1. — “Business  depression.”  No. 
12. — “Negro  mine  labor.”  No.  18. — “Lack  of  organization.”  No.  20.— “Enforced 
idleness  in  other  trades,  and  they  have  enlisted  in  coal  slavery.”  No.  31. — “Em- 
ployment of  non-union  labor  and  corporation  greed.”  No.  48. — “ To  the  increased 
demand  for  cheap  coal  and  slack,  and  the  facilities  for  the  production  of  the 
same,  namely,  unskilled  labor.”  No.  51. — “If  freight-rates  were  lower  I think 
work  would  be  better.”  Expressing  themselves  on  the  adoption  of  a universal 
eight-hour  work-day,  50  favor  it  and  none  are  against  it ; and  the  changes  neces- 
sitated by  its  adoption  are  given  by  those  favoring  it,  as  follows : Nos.  5,  13,  18,  29, 
31,  34,  35,  39,  41,  44,  47,  48,  49,  50,  and  51. — “Employment  of  more  men.”  No. 
8. — “We  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the  sunlight.”  No.  12. — 
“Help  others,  and  you  help  me.”  No.  13. — “It  would  be  better  for  the  health 
of  the  miners.”  No.  20. — “It  would  curtail  the  drudgery  of  the  slaves  who  are 
creating  an  ‘ overproduction  ’ without  recompense.  No.  25. — “ Cause  a demand  for 
other  tradesmen  who  have  to  go  to  digging  coal.”  No.  41  and  50. — “Give  us 
more  time  to  study  our  conditions.” 

Compensation. — The  wage  rate  in  this  occupation  appears  to  be  particularly 
difficult  to  fix  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is  doubtless  true  from  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  work  is  piece-work  or  by  the  ton,  but  little  of  it  being  performed 
at  a specified  hourly  or  daily  wage  rate.  It  appears  also  that  much  work  is  done 
in  the  mine  at  such  time  when  the  mine  is  not  “ running  ” regularly,  and  in  some 
instances  the  miner  has  the  assistance  of  some  member  of  his  family  for  whose 
service  no  wage  is  paid.  However,  in  12  instances  an  hourly  wage  rate  is  given 
which  averages  17.8  cents  per  hour,  and  a tonnage  wage  rate  is  given  in  24  in- 
stances which  averages  91.5  cents  per  ton.  The  wage  rate  appears  to  be  best  told 
under  the  head  of  “ Total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897,”  which  averages 
for  the  year  $332.94,  ranging  from  $132  to  $700,  fifty-one  reporting.  Further  in- 
quiry develops  the  fact  that,  in  nearly  every  instance  where  the  annual  wage  rate 
is  above  $400,  the  pay-check  for  some  portion  of  the  year  represents  the  labor  of 
more  than  one  person,  as  father  and  son,  or  older  and  smaller  brother,  etc.  At- 
tention is  also  called  to  page  173,  the  coal-mining  industry,  which  shows  the 
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average  earnings  of  employees  to  be  $441  per  annum,  based  on  the  earnings  of 
2386  employees,  as  reported  by  seventeen  mine  operators.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  average  of  $441  is  based  on  all  the  employees  at  the  mine,  includ- 
ing superintendents,  foremen,  office  help,  etc.  Income  from  other  sources  is 
reported  in  11  instances,  averaging  $72.36  for  the  year,  which,  together  with 
earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all 
sources  up  to  average  of  $402.50,  ranging  from  $132  to  $1500,  with  fifty-one  re- 
porting. The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  found  to  be,  monthly  19,  weekly  2, 
biweekly  28,  irregular  1,  fifty  reporting,  and  the  preference  for  time  of  wage  pay- 
ment is,  biweekly  14,  weekly  32,  daily  2,  with  forty-eight  reporting.  Wages  are 
paid  in  part  cash  and  part  scrip  in  43  instances,  and  in  7 instances  cash  alone  is 
reported  paid.  The  per  cent,  of  wages  paid  in  scrip  ranges  from  1 per  cent,  to 
100  per  cent.,  and  with  thirty-seven  giving  the  per  cent,  of  wages  paid  in  scrip, 
the  average  amount  is  72.5  per  cent.,  leaving  an  average  cash  payment  of  but  27.5 
per  cent,  for  the  thirty-seven  reporting.  With  forty-two  reporting,  all  state  that 
merchandise  and  provisions  when  paid  for  in  scrip  cost  more  than  if  bought  for 
cash,  and  39  give  an  estimated  per  cent,  of  increased  cost,  ranging  from  2 per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent. 

THREE  SPECIMENS  OF  SCRIP. 


this'is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  Honey. 
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In  giving  illustrations  of  the  increased  cost  of  merchandise  and  material  when 
paid  for  in  scrip,  as  compared  with  cost  when  paid  for  in  cash,  the  following  ex- 
amples are  given : 

No.  10. — “When  paid  in  scrip,  as  compared  with  cash  payments,  flour  costs  40 
cents  more  on  the  hundred  ; powder  is  75  cents  more  per  keg  ; oil  20  cents  more ; 
meat  3 or  4 cents  per  pound  ; calico  2 to  5 cents  more  per  yard,  etc.” 
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No.  12. — “Flour  40  cents  more  per  hundred,  and  all  other  groceries  accord- 
ingly ; company  powder  $2  per  can,  elsewhere  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  can ; company  oil 
00  and  75  cents,  elsewhere  31  and  40  cents ; blacksmith  $1  per  month ; doctor  $1 
per  month  compulsory.” 

No.  13. — “Flour  $3.20  per  hundred  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere  $2.80;  canned 
goods  10  cents  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere  3 for  25  cents;  calico  7 34  cents  per 
yard  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere  5 cents;  salt  meat  834  cents  at  company’s 
store,  elsewhere  6 cents ; sugar  16  pounds  for  $1  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere 
20  pounds  for  $1 ; potatoes  $1  per  bushel  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere  80  cents.” 
No.  14. — “Meat  10  and  1234  cents  per  pound  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere  7 
and  8 cents ; dry-goods  10  and  1234  cents  per  yard  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere 
5 and  6 cents ; -powder  $2  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere  $1.25  and  $1.50;  oil  60 
and  75  cents  at  company’s  store,  elsewhere  31  and  38  cents.” 

No.  15.— “Flour  $1.60,  meat  15  cents,  and  dry-goods  almost  double  the  price 
of  any  other  store.” 

No.  16. — “I  never  have  occasion  to  deal  outside  of  the  company’s  store.” 

No.  19. — “Flour,  scrip  $3  per  hundred,  cash  $2.50;  meat,  scrip  15  cents,  cash 

10  cents;  dry-goods,  scrip  20  per  cent,  higher.” 

No.  20. — “Powder,  scrip  $2,  cash  $1.25;  oil,  scrip  75  cents,  cash  31  cents.” 

No.  22. — “Flour  at  company’s  store  40  cents  more  on  100  pounds ; meat  10  and 
1234  cents,  elsewhere  7 and  8 cents ; dry-goods  10  and  1234  cents,  elsewhere  5 and 
7 cents  a yard.” 

No.  23. — “Powder,  scrip  $2,  cash  $1.25;  oil,  scrip  60  and  75  cents,  cash  31  and 
40  cents;  blacksmithing,  scandalous;  doctor,  compulsory.” 

No.  25.  — “Flour  40  cents  more  per  cwt. ; powder  $2  at  company’s  store,  else- 
where $1.25  and  $1.50,  but  if  we  buy  elsewhere  we  lose  our  job;  doctor  compul- 
sory; blacksmithing  outrageous.” 

No.  30.— “Flour,  scrip  $1.60  per  sack,  cash  $1.50 ; bacon,  scrip  1234  cents, 
cash  10  cts. ; calico,  scrip  6 cents,  cash  4 cents.” 

No.  31.— “Powder  at  company’s  store  $2,  outside  $1.25  and  $1.50;  company 

011  60  and  75  cents,  outside  store  31  and  40  cents ; flour,  company’s  store  always 
40  cents  more  per  cwt. ; other  merchandise  same  proportion.” 

No.  33. — “Meal  at  company’s  store  20  and  30  cents,  at  large  10  and  20  cents; 
salt  meat  at  mine  1234  cents,  at  large  7 and  8 cents.” 

No.  34. — “Flour,  scrip  $3.20,  cash  $2.80  per  cwt. ; meat,  scrip  12  to  14  cents, 
cash  7 cents;  meal,  scrip  20  and  30  cents,  cash  10  and  20  cents.” 

No.  35. — “Meat,  scrip  14  cents  per  pound,  cash  7 cents;  meal,  scrip  20  cents, 
cash  10  cents;  calico,  scrip  10  cents,  cash  5 cents;  oil,  scrip  60  and  75  cents,  cash 
31  and  40  cents;  powder,  scrip  $2,  and  cash  $1.25;  wicking,  scrip  3 for  10  cents, 
cash  3 for  5 cents.” 

No.  36. — “Company  powder,  scrip  $2,  cash  $1.25;  oil,  scrip  60  cents,  cash  31 
cents;  meat,  scrip  14  cents,  cash  7 cents;  meal,  scrip  20  cents,  cash  10  cents. 

No.  38. — “Powder,  scrip  $2,  cash  $1.25;  oil,  scrip  60  cents,  cash  31  cents; 
meat,  scrip  1234  cents,  cash  7 cents;  meal,  scrip  20  cents,  cash  10  cents;  pota- 
toes, scrip  90  cents,  cash  70  cents.” 

No.  39. — “Meat,  scrip  1234  cents  per  pound,  cash  7 cents;  meal,  scrip  20 
cents,  cash  10  cents ; powder,  scrip  $2,  cash  $1.25 ; miners’  oil,  scrip  60  and  75 
cents,  cash  31  and  40  cents;  blacksmithing,  away  in  excess  of  what  it  ought  to 
be.” 

No.  43. — “Flour,  per  sack  $1.50,  same  grade  in  Pittsburg,  4 miles  from  here, 
$1.25;  sugar  here  16  pounds  for  $1,  other  stores  19  pounds.” 

No.  46. — “Flour  at  company’s  store,  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  sack,  other  places  $1.20 
and  $1.25;  meat,  3 and  4 cents  per  pound  cheaper  other  places.” 

No.  48. — “Blasting  powder,  on  open  market  4 cents  per  pound,  at  store  here 
9 cents;  flour,  $3  here  at  company’s  store,  at  Cherokee  $2.50  to  $2.80.” 

No.  49. — “Company’s  store,  flour  $3.20,  other  stores  $2.80  per  cwt.;  meat  10 
cents,  other  stores  6 cents;  sugar,  16  pounds  for  $1,  other  stores  20  pounds.” 

No.  50. — “Ham,  company’s  store  1434  cents,  cash  1134  cents;  flour,  com- 
pany’s store  $3.20,  cash  $2.80.” 

No.  51. — “If  I had  the  cash  I could  go  where  I could  buy  cheap,  but  when  I 
have  got  scrip  they  charge  their  own  price.” 

Cost  of  Living. — The  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food  $254.97,  twenty- 
six  reporting;  fuel  $13.62,  twenty-four  reporting;  clothing  $52.08,  twenty-three 
reporting;  sickness  $18.40,  twenty  reporting;  sundries  $75.17,  twenty-three  re- 
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porting ; total  $401.88,  ranging  from  $132  to  $1319,  thirty-four  reporting.  The 
cost  of  living  is  reported  increased  in  28  instances,  as  compared  with  1896. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  fifty-two  reporting,  25  are  members  of  d 
a labor  organization  and  27  are  not.  Reasons  for  non-membership  are  given  as 
follows:  Nos.  1,  16,  39,  49,  52,  “Do  not  approve  of  them.”  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5. — - ■ 
“No  money  left  after  living  expenses.”  No.  25. — “Fear.”  No.  30. — “If  I be-  £ 
longed  to  one  I would  get  discharged.”  Nos.  43,  50,  51,  and  53. — “None  in  this 
locality.”  No.  47. — “Because  the  coal  company  will  not  allow  it.”  With  forty-  1 
eight  reporting,  17  are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance,  as  follows : Life  13,  ' 
life  and  accident  2,  life  and  fire  2. 

Sanitation. — With  forty-five  reporting,  44  consider  their  present  occupation 
dangerous  and  38  believe  it  to  be  unhealthful.  Legislation  suggested  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  present  employment  is  as  follows:  No.  2. — “The  enactment 
of  good  mining  laws,  and  provide  for  their  enforcement  under  heavy  penalties.”  # 
No.  7. — “By  improving  the  shot  firing  law  by  setting  a stated  hour  when  all 
shots  shall  be  fired.”  Nos.  8 and  9. — “A  law  requiring  the  state  mine  inspector  -n 
to  go  into  the  shafts  without  the  boss.”  No.  10. — “Devise  some  way  to  better 
enforce  the  present  laws.”  No.  12. — “A  law  to  prevent  mine  operators  from  em- 
ploying boys  and  unskilled  labor  in  greater  numbers  than  practical  miners  or 
skilled  labor  is  employed.”  No.  14. — “A  law  compelling  companies  to  pay  sepa- 
rately for  break-throughs  as  they  formerly  did  ; this  would  avert  many  accidents,  1 
and  sweep  out  the  gas  and  bad  air.”  Nos.  20,  23,  and  34.— “A  law  compelling 
better  ventilation,  and  provide  for  two  escapements,  so  if  there  was  fire  ’to  break 
out  on  top  there  would  be  still  a chance  for  escape.”  “Nos.  21,  22,  27,  28,  32,  50,  * 
52,  and  53. — “Provide  some  means  to  better  enforce  the  present  law,  and  provide 
for  better  ventilation.”  Nos.  26  and  38. — “Give  us  more  mine  inspectors.”  Nos.  * 
29  and  30. — “To  have  state  mine  inspector  visit  mines  oftener,  and  not  notify 
the  company  when  he  is  coming.”  No.  31. — “Provide  for  better  enforcement  of 
present  laws,  and  prevent  company  from  employing  so  many  unskilled  miners, 
thus  endangering  the  professional  miner’s  life.”  Nos.  40  and  43. — “Provide  for  ^ 
better  ventilation,  and  forbid  the  use  of  all  oils  which  produce  smoke,  such  as 
car  oil,  kerosene,  etc.  The  impure  air  is  mostly  caused  by  drivers  using  pit-car  i 
grease  to  burn  in  their  lamps.”  No.  48. — By  enacting  into  law  a copy  of  the  ; 
English  coal-miners’  regulation  act;  this  would  do  away  with  ‘round-head’  man- 
agement.” The  source  of  water-supply  is  found  to  be:  Wells  5,  cisterns  23,  | 
water-works  12,  cisterns  and  water-works  5,  cisterns  and  wells  2,  forty-seven  re- 
porting. It  is  considered  plentiful  in  22  instances,  not  plentiful  in  24,  wholesome 
in  30  instances,  and  unwholesome  in  13;  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  | 
contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  100.4  feet,  ranging  from  25  to  180  ^ 
feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental.  — With  forty-six  reporting,  7 are  making 
permanent  investments  in  an  average  amount  of  $71.28  per  annum,  ranging  from 
$25  to  $175.  With  forty-six  reporting,  13  own  their  homes,  10  owning  free  from 
incumbrance,  and  $22.50  is  the  average  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the  2 report- 
ing. The  average  monthly  rental  for  the  31  rent-payers  is  $5.38  per  month  for 
homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry  “What  influence,  if  any,  has  con-  1 
vict  labor  upon  your  occupation?”  all  reports  agree  in  condemning  in  strongest  \ 
language  the  present  disposition  of  the  products  of  the  penitentiary  mine,  and  are 
a unit  in  asking  that  the  output  of  the  state  mine  be  restricted  to  furnishing  state 
institutions  with  coal.  In  the  opinion  of  those  expressing  themselves,  the  labor 
of  the  convict  should  be  utilized  as  follows : Nos.  2,  7,  9,  10,  12,  15,  29,  30,  41,  42,  a 
43,  44,  48,  49,  50,  and  53. — “Making  good  roads.”  Nos.  8,  11,  13,  14,  16,  20,  21,  , 
22,  27,  33,  34,  36,  46,  and  52. — “On  state  account.”  Nos.  18,  31,  35,  and  40. — J 
“Public  roads  and  state  account.”  No.  23. — “ By  building  irrigating  ditches 
and  reservoir.”  No.  37. — “By  making  such  articles  only  as  are  manufactured 
by  the  trusts  and  combines.”  The  influence  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  t 
occupation  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  12, 13, 14,  20,  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  A 
34,  35,  36,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43,  46,  50,  and  53,  “Floods  the  labor  market  and  re- 
duces wages.”  Nos.  3,  6,  10. — “Same  as  convict  labor.”  No.  9. — “They  help 
operators,  especially  in  time  of  a strike.”  No.  31. — “A  very  bad  effect,  by  com- 
peting, cutting  wages,  and  bartering  for  my  job.  He  is  willing  to  place  himself 
at  a disadvantage  for  a living,  thereby  establishing  a custom  that  we  will  have  to 
fight,  but  I am  not  in  favor  of  either  restriction  or  suppression  of  the  foreign  im- 
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migrant,  as  he  has  God’s  inheritance.”  With  forty-five  reporting,  28  favor  restric- 
tion and  12  favor  suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  5 neither. 

Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  in  their  occupation  is 
suggested,  as  follows:  No.  2. — “Law  compelling  weekly  pay  and  mine-owners  to 
provide  plenty  of  good  air.”  No.  7.  — “A  law  providing  for  a state  scale  inspector 
to  examine  all  mining  scales.”  No.  8.- — “Enforce  the  weekly-pay  law,  and  abolish 
scrip  and  company’s  stores.”  Nos.  10,  20,  22,  23,  24,  27,  29,  36,  and  37.  — “Recall 
charters  of  all  coal  companies  who  issue  scrip  or  operate  mercantile  stores  in  con- 
nection with  their  business.”  No.  12. — “Keep  present  laws  and  make  a new  law 
compelling  county  attorneys  to  enforce  them.”  No.  13. — “Make  it  illegal  to  run 
a coal-company  store,  and  attach  a penalty  to  all  laws  that  will  compel  their  en- 
forcement.” Nos.  14,  25,  28,  33,  34,  35,  and  50. — “Enforce  present  laws  before 
making  any  new  ones.”  Nos.  15  and  18. — “Make  it  a penitentiary  offense  to 
violate  the  laws  we  have.”  No.  21. — “Compel  better  mine  ventilation.”  Nos. 
26  and  32. — “Give  us  more  mine  inspectors  and  an  eight-hour  work-day  and 
better  enforcement  of  present  laws.”  Nos.  30  and  37. — “Weigh  the  coal  on  top, 
and  abolish  company  stores,”  No.  31.— “Enforcement  of  present  laws,  and  hold 
companies  responsible  for  malpractice  of  doctors,  or  their  neglect  to  serve  or  at- 
tend.” Nos.  38  and  39. — “Abolish  the  legislature  and  save  expenses.”  No.  40. — 
“The  state  mine  inspector  should  be  empowered  to  test  and  adjust  all  mine 
scales  in  his  jurisdiction.”  No.  43. — “A  uniform  screen  or  mine-run  law,  and 
abolish  company  stores.”  No.  47. — “An  eight-hour  work-day,  abolish  company 
stores,  a weekly-pay  law,  and  inspector  of  weights  and  measures.”  No.  48. — 
“The  adoption  of  a coal-miners’  regulation  act,  same  as  in  effect  in  England  and 
Australia.”  No.  49. — “Restrict  company  stores  to  15  per  cent,  profit,  and 
house  rent  to  $1  per  room  per  month.”  Nos.  52  and  53. — “Railroad  freight  legis- 
lation.” With  fifty  reporting,  all  demand  the  continuance  and  support  of  tho 
Labor  Bureau. 

General  Remarks. — No.  8. — “There  ought  to  be  some  law  to  hold  compa- 
nies responsible  for  accidents  to  laborers  in  and  about  the  mine.  If  killed  or 
maimed  through  the  neglect  of  the  company,  there  is  no  law  whereby  the  miner 
may  hold  the  company  responsible  for  its  neglect.  There  is  a law  for  railroad 
men;  why  not  for  miners  also?”  No.  12. — “We  need  some  law  to  prevent  the 
companies  from  forcing  men  to  trade  their  earnings  back  with  them  and  compell- 
ing him  to  pay  doctors  and  blacksmithing  by  compulsion,  thus  exercising  guard- 
ianship by  force.  It  degrades  manhood  and  impoverishes  the  citizens,  because 
companies  figure  for  every  cent  not  expended  by  daylight  next  morning.  It  is 
just  like  bringing  in  a host  of  slaves  and  turning  them  loose — too  helpless  to 
scramble  for  that  moment’s  bread.  It  positively  prevents  men  from  laying  aside 
for  a rainy  day,  and  I ask  the  officials  of  this  state,  What  are  these  men  living 
for?  Has  their  ambition  no  higher  level?”  No.  13. — “Attach  a penalty  to  all 
laws  that  will  force  them  to  be  recognized.  Corporations  in  this  state  can  ride 
roughshod  over  all  the  laws  that  has  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners. 
We  should  have  no  company  store,  nd  scrip,  no  screens,  and  our  pay  every  week.. 
Where  the  company  runs  a store  they  have  a way  of  compelling  the  men  to  deal 
with  them,  no  odds  what  their  prices  are.  So  long  as  the  present  system  exists, 
so  long  will  we  be  the  slaves  and  the  operators  the  masters.  No  operator  has 
any  right  to  steal  my  labor  any  more  than  he  has  to  steal  my  chickens,  and  I 
think  that  both  should  be  a penitentiary  offense.” 

No.  14. — “ When  a man  gets  so  poor  under  his  employer  he  fears  to  even  speak 
about  it,  most  undoubtedly  it  is  the  state’s  place  to  interfere.  All  the  companies 
holding  charters  should  have  the  merchandise  part  recalled  by  the  state,  and  not 
allowed  to  run  mine  and  store  as  one.  It  is  wrong;  or  at  least  they  make  wrong 
out  of  it.” 

No.  15. — “I  will  load  a car  of  coal  in  the  mine,  which  car  is  supposed  to  hold 
a ton  of  coal  level  full.  Now  I build  this  car  sometimes  six  inches  and  sometimes 
more  above  the  top  of  the  car,  and  only  get  1500  or  1600  pounds  for  the  same  car, 
which  by  them  is  made  to  go  as  a ton  level  full ; so  this  goes  to  show  that  if  we 
would  happen  to  get  two  or  three  cents  advance  on  a ton  of  coal,  they  would  take 
200  or  300  pounds  of  coal  off  the  car,  and  leave  us  where  we  were  before  we  got 
the  advance.  I remember  the  company’s  stores  put  the  price  up  likewise.” 

No.  18. — “We  miners  are  not  working  by  the  day,  so  I give  you  an  average  of 
daily  earnings.  Miners  are  doing  the  most  dangerous  and  dirtiest  work,  and  are 
the  poorest  paid  men  in  the  United  States.  In  May,  1897, 1 make  $9,  and  in  July 
I made  $49.  This  is  the  lowest  and  highest  made  by  me  in  any  one  month  of  the 
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year.  Now  about  the  scrip.  I have  a a family  of  five  children,  myself,  and  wife, 
and  it  takes  everything  I make  to  live,  and  very  often  come  out  in  debt  to  the 
company.  I do  n’t  hardly  draw  money  enough  to  get  postage  stamps.  I have  to 
get  everything  from  the  company’s  store,  because  they  keep  me  from  drawing  any 
money  on  pay-day  from  lack  of  work  and  small  wages/’ 

No.  20. — “The  escapement  to  shaft,  in  pretty  much  every  case,  has  tipple  over 
one  and  engine-room  and  boiler  over  the  other.  If  fire  was  to  break  out  on  top, 
it  would  shut  off  all  means  of  escape.  This  would  cook  from  10  to  500  men,  or, 
in  fact,  the  mine  capacity.  This  is  not  state  protection,  is  it?  And  would  it 
look  nice  on  the  pages  of  history  of  our  state  ? Will  our  government  sit  still  in 
idleness,  and  let  these  companies  regulate  matters  to  suit  themselves?” 

No.  21.— “Push  anti-screen  and  scrip  law,  and  be  quick  about  it.  Trust  in 
us  for  your  future  support.” 

No.  22. — “Company  charges  $1  per  month  for  blacksmith  per  man.  Now 
where  I am  working  we  pay  $234,  and  we  receive  about  of  his  services  and  the 
company  and  their  work  is  and  does  have  the  preference,  but  I am  not  able 
to  figure  out  how  much  they  steal  on  this  deal.  Also  they  charge  $1  per  month 
for  a doctor  and  they  do  n’t  even  ask  you  if  you  want  a doctor.  This  Mr.  Doctor 
don’t  treat  chronic  disease,  and  he  refuses  to  call  on  you  after  night.  Well,  to 
make  this  thing  short,  you  pay  $1  to  be  ‘physicked,’  and  if  I knew  how  much 
calomel  cost  by  the  barrel  probably  I could  figure  out  this  compulsory-doctor  -1 
business,  but  subtract  10  cents  for  castor-oil  and  the  price  of  a box  of  pills  from  y 
$12,  and  you  get  it.  I am  certain  every  man  working  here  would  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.” 

No.  23. — “This  blacksmith  business  is  a disgrace  to  intelligent  labor  and  a 
curse  to  the  state  that  tolerates  the  same.  The  doctor  is  also  compulsory.  I 
wonder  if  any  fair-minded  citizen  would  vote  for  the  governor  to  dictate  who  the 
people  should  have  to  doctor  them.” 

No.  24. — “ As  we  are  situated,  money  very  seldom  comes  in  our  hands  to  even 
see  how  much  good  we  could  do  with  the  same.  The  coal  company  is  our 
guardian  and  sees  we  don’t  waste  the  precious  coin ; do  n’t  know  how  to  over- 
come this  matter.” 

No.  27. — “If  stores  and  supply  furnishing  were  severed  from  coal  company 
their  men  would  gain  their  independence  and  slavery  would  be  abolished,  and 
we  would  then  set  a day  of  emancipation.  How  proud  the  governor  will  be  who 
recalls  this  weapon  from  tyrannical  companies  to  know  he  has  granted  the  great-  *' 
est  of  pardons  to  his  lawful  citizens  and  supporters  !”  No.  30. — “I  think  there 
should  be  a law  passed  to  put  down  this  compulsory-doctor  business.  We  are 
compelled  to  pay  a certain  doctor  that  the  superintendent  should  pick  out,  or  if  ; 
not,  we  may  ‘lift  our  tools.’  There  should  be  a man  sent  to  inspect  the  scales  ' 
once  or  twice  a year  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company  as  to  when  he  is 
coming.” 

No.  31. — “Where  companies  have  compulsory  doctor  or  compulsory  trading 
at  shaft  or  store,  if  the  legislators  would  hold  them  responsible  for  a fine  or  dam- 
age in  case  of  malpractice  or  neglect  to  answer  calls  and  attend  to  patients,  com- 
panies would  cease  their  usurpations ; also,  where  men  have  been  subjected  to 
compulsory  trade  at  store  or  shaft,  and  are  impoverished  to  such  an  extent  dur- 
ing that  year  as  to  have  to  call  on  city  or  county,  that  said  company  should  pay 
the  bill  or  support  of  family.  If  they  assume  the  guardianship  of  man  by  such  , 
compulsory  measures,  I say  the  state  has  a right  and  should  make  them  con-  , 
tinue  it  for  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  this  will  put  an  end  to  coercion  or 
compulsory  usages  of  capital.” 

No.  34. — “We  have  laws  purported  to  benefit  miners,  but  they  only  remain  on 
the  statutes  to  appease  our  wants  but  not  to  be  enforced,  or  at  least  it  has  thus 
far  proven  so,  and  for  this  specific  reason  I care  not  to  ask  for  more  law.” 

No.  35. — “Shoot  or  hang  the  first  fellow  who  denies  free  speech,  violates 
screen  law,  or  dares  to  issue  scrip,  charge  for  doctor  and  blacksmith,  or  steal 
from  labor.  I do  hope  some  fellow  will  start  up  an  enterprise  and  pay  75  cents 
per  day  in  cash.  I would  like  to  quit,  but  do  n’t  like  to  tramp,  for  that  seems  to 
be  condemned  by  the  nation  at  large.” 

No.  36. — “Two  years  ago  I was  not  deeming  myself  anything.  I began  to 
figure  that  if  1 lived  on  less  I could  probably  save  enough  to  move  away  from 
coal  camps.  I came  down  to  corn -bread  living,  and  the  first  pay  drew  $28—^ 
paid  up  my  little  outside  debts.  Before  the  next,  I was  placed  under  such  dis- 
advantages that  I made  but  a few  dollars  over  corn  bread.  Next  pay-day  I was 
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lucky  to  meet  my  corn-bread  living,  and  remained  so  for  nine  months.  Finally, 
every  day  I worked  I drew  all  the  checks  I could,  and  to-day  I can  have  plenty 
to  eat,  but  I must  not  attempt  to  draw  any  cash,  or,  if  so,  very  little.  I don’t 
know  their  entire  system  of  bringing  this  about,  but  it  makes  it  seem  as  if  it 
were  your  own  fault  if  you  did  not  eat.” 

No.  37. — “We  get  paid  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturday  of  each  month  — 
no  dead  work  paid  for — and  on  the  fourth  Saturday  we  buy  powder  from  the 
company,  pay  blacksmith  and  doctor  bills  whether  we  want  to  or  not,  then  are 
compelled  to  trade  at  their  stores  in  order  to  hold  a job.” 

No.  41. — “Bea'r  in  mind  that  I have  a boy  15  years  of  age  working  with  me, 
and  all  his  earnings  are  turned  in  on  my  check  number,  so  you  can  either  say  two 
men,  or  man  and  ooy,  so  this  will  not  be  misleading.” 

No.  43.— “The  company  here  issues  coupons  (not  scrip)  for  merchandise  that 
are  ‘not  transferable.’  The  work  here  is  pretty  fair  but  the  men  are  in  poor  con- 
dition in  regard  to  union,  and  in  case  of  trouble  arising  the  large  per  cent,  of 
foreign-speaking  miners  makes  it  hard  to  accomplish  unity,  and  their  willingness 
to  work  under  adverse  circumstances  causes  a general  curtailing  of  wages.” 

No.  48.— “I  am  strictly  in  favor  of  standard  values  on  labor,  also  product  of 
labor,  and  above  all  an  act  to  compel  all  merchants  to  charge  the  same  price  for 
their  goods,  also  stringent  legislation  to  protect  the  ignorant  from  impure  and 
adulterated  foods,  and  anything  that  will  benefit  the  many,  apart  from  my  in- 
dividual welfare.” 

No.  52. — “Labor  organizations  I believe  to  be  in  error,  for  instead  of  striking 
or  boycotting  companies  and  corporations  they  should  form  an  association  of 
their  own  and  go  to  work  for  themselves  on  the  labor-exchange  system,  as  quite 
a number  of  the  laboring  class  are  already  doing.  The  labor-exchange  system 
combines  consumption  and  production,  and  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  labor- 
ing class  can  get  what  they  produce,  which  is  the  wealth  of  the  earth.” 

THE  SCRIP  SYSTEM. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  general  remarks  of  miners  and  illustra- 
tions refer  largely  to  the  sale  of  powder  and  oil,  the  blacksmithing  and  compul- 
sory-doctor system,  and  the  operation  of  the  scrip  and  screen  systems,  to  the 
material  disadvantage  of  the  miner. 

In  order  that  this  investigation  might  be  thorough,  the  Commissioner  made  a 
personal  visit  to  the  mining  districts,  met  the  miners  at  their  meetings,  and  secured 
data  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  The  operation  of  the  scrip  system  has  long 
been  considered  a system  of  injustice,  which  has  menaced  the  welfare  of  miners 
and  lumbermen  in  a score  of  states  in  our  union.  Numerous  suits  have  been 
fought  through  the  courts,  and  the  results  are,  perhaps,  evenly  divided  for  and 
against  the  legality  of  the  system,  in  the  various  decisions  that  have  been  ren- 
dered. This  disastrous  evil  has  secured  such  a foothold  among  the  miners  of 
Kansas,  and  its  toleration  by  both  miners  and  business  men  has  made  the  em- 
ployers bold  enough  to  bespeak  for  the  system  a phase  of  respectability.  In  his 
endeavors  to  secure  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the  Commissioner 
found  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  miners,  where  publicity 
might  be  required.  The  Commissioner  found  the  miners  anxious  and  willing  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  in  wiping  out  this  pernicious  system,  if  they 
could  be  protected  and  their  identity  concealed.  As  an  instance  of  their  fear  and 
dismay,  when  the  Commissioner  went  among  them  to  investigate  the  scrip  sys- 
tem, many  of  them  refused  to  talk  about  the  matter,  or  be  seen  conversing  with 
him  on  the  streets,  for  fear  of  being  reported  to  the  company,  the  penalty  being 
the  loss  of  his  situation. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  forcing  the  miners  to  draw  scrip  during  the 
month  in  advance  of  pay-day,  an  ex-mine  foreman  gave  the  Commissioner  the 
following  statement:  “The  first  of  each  month  the  mine  foreman  is  given  a list 
of  employees  classed  into  groups,  ‘good,’  ‘fair,’ and  ‘bad,’  with  regard  to  their 
custom  of  drawing  scrip  during  the  month,  and  if  he  is  a wise  foreman  he  sees  to 
it  that  the  miner  marked  ‘bad,’  and  drawing  the  smallest  amount  of  scrip 
during  the  month,  is  punished  for  his  negligence  by  being  placed  on  horseback 
work  ( a certain  kind  of  mining  very  difficult  to  accomplish  much  or  earn  wages 
at  because  of  irregular  formation  of  roof),  and  there  is  usually  a sufficient  amount 
of  this  character  of  unprofitable  work  to  punish  the  refractory  ones  into  sub- 
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mission  to  the  policy  of  the  company,  that  all  of  its  men  must  draw  a liberal  ; 
amount  of  scrip.” 

Another  instance  of  coercion  in  patronizing  the  company’s  store  was  related 
by  a miner  who  purchased  seven  kegs  of  powder  at  $1.25  per  keg  for  cash  else-  . 
where  than  at  the  company’s  store,  thus  saving  75  cents  per  keg.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  using  two  kegs  of  his  powder  when  he  was  summarily  discharged. 
On  inquiring  the  cause,  he  was  abruptly  told  to  “get  work  where  he  bought  his 
powder.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  such  instances  as  the  above  that  the  companies  do  not 
need  written  rules  to  convey  their  wishes  to  their  employees,  but  by  a free  use  of 
the  punishment  noted  above,  and  added  to  it  the  deadly  black  list,  the  miner  is  at 
the  mercy  of  these  conditions,  and  must  accept  them  until  legislative  protection 
can  be  given,  accompanied  by  effective  methods  of  enforcement  that  will  enable  . 
him  to  assert  his  manhood  and  independence. 

The  mine  inspector’s  report  for  1897  estimates  the  total  number  of  employees 
in  the  coal-mines  at  8700,  and  it  is  noted  above  that  the  average  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  scrip  for  the  number  reporting  was  72.5  per  cent.,  and  statements  of  mi- 
ners’ reports  as  shown  in  above  tables  indicate  the  value  of  various  kinds  of  scrip 
to  be  from  5 to  35  per  cent,  less  than  cash.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a true  estimate  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  companies  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  scrip  system,  and  the  Bureau  can  only  hope  to  give  approximate  re-  ' 
suits,  based  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  miners  themselves. 

Table  XVIII  shows  that  72.5  per  cent,  of  the  miners’  wages  is  paid  in  scrip, 
but  to  be  liberal  in  this  calculation  we  will  assume  50  per  cent,  as  a basis.  The 
mine  inspector’s  report  gives  the  total  annual  wages  of  the  miners  of  Crawford 
and  Cherokee  counties  as  $1,147,069.85,  and  if  50  per  cent,  of  this  amount  be  paid  ^ 
in  scrip,  it  would  amount  to  $723,534.92.  Now,  if  this  amount  of  scrip  has  a de- 
preciated value  ranging  from  5 to  35  per  cent.,  we  may  safely  take  an  average  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent.  On  this  basis  the  miners  would  lose  from  their  wages  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  $144,706.98. 

In  other  words,  the  companies,  through  their  truck-store  system,  secure  la- 
bor to  the  value  of  the  above  amount  for  which  they  pay  nothing  and  are  there- 
fore the  gainers  to  that  amount.  While  20  per  cent,  is  used  as  an  average  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  various  kinds  of  scrip,  yet  instances  were  found  where 
the  same  company  held  its  merchandise  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  in 
one  of  its  stores  than  it  did  in  another  less  than  a dozen  miles  away. 

Another  illustration  of  this  evil  was  found  in  the  brokerage  of  scrip  by  cer- 
tain brokers  who  bought  up  the  scrip  and  could  afford  to  sell  it  by  the  thousand 
dollars’  worth  for  $650.  These  quantities  were  purchased  by  small  mine  opera- 
tors and  paid  to  their  men  as  wages  exclusively,  thus  defrauding  their  men  to 
the  extent  of  $350  in  every  thousand  dollars  paid  out  in  wages.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  the  immense  advantage  financially  to  the  employer  to  operate  this 
pernicious  system. 

A few  items  taken  from  the  above  for  purposes  of  comparison  will  show  the 
additional  profit  which  the  company  reaps  because  of  the  compulsory  scrip  system. 

For  instance,  in  the  sale  of  powder,  with  6000  miners  of  the  8700  using  6 kegs 
per  man  per  month — a fair  average — paying  the  company  $2  per  keg,  or  65  cents 
in  excess  of  the  market  price  in  that  locality,  it  means  an  additional  profit  to  the 
companies  of  $23,400  per  month,  or  $280,800  per  annum. 

A similar  computation  on  oil  gives  the  following  results:  With  6956  men  un- 
derground, according  to  the  mine  inspector’s  report,  and  the  companies’  price  for 
oil  being  from  60  to  70  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  market  price  is  from  31  to  40 
cents  per  gallon,  we  have  an  average  difference  of  30  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  found 
that  the  miners  use  on  an  average  1*34  gallons  per  month,  though  the  mine  in- 
spector quotes  the  average  of  lr6F  gallons  per  month.  The  excessive  price  of  30 
cents  per  gallon  above  market  rates,  for  the  6956  men  working  underground, 
shows  an  illegitimate  profit  of  $3130.20  per  month,  or  $37,562.40  per  annum. 

Another  proposition  that  shows  an  abuse  perhaps  more  astonishing  is  that  of 
the  so-called  company  blacksmith.  From  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  month  is  held  out 
of  each  miner’s  wages  to  pay  for  blacksmithing  and  squibs  ( the  latter  are  used  to 
fire  shots  in  the  mine).  A careful  estimate  was  made  by  the  Commissioner 
which  showed  that  there  were  about  64  mines  in  the  state  which  hire  a black- 
smith, at  an  estimated  average  cost  to  each  company  of  $60  per  month,  a very 
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liberal  average,  verified  by  a number  of  mine  blacksmiths,  or  a total  cost  to  the 
companies  of  $3,840  per  month.  If  we  estimate  that  of  8700  miners  6000  pay  a 
monthly  blacksmith  bill  to  the  company,  averaging  75  cents  per  man,  it  makes 
a total  of  $4500  per  month.  As  the  monthly  cost  to  the  companies  for  these  64 
blacksmiths  is  $3840,  there  is  a profit  to  the  companies  of  $660  per  month  on  the 
64  blacksmiths.  In  addition  to  the  above  monthly  profit,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
miners  generally  that,  one-third  of  the  blacksmith’s  time,  and  some  say  one-half, 
is  used  on  company  work  instead  of  the  miners’  tools,  and  to  the  extent  does  this 
custom  prevail,  that  the  company  work  is  usually  given  the  preference  over  the 
miners’  tool  work.  Therefore  it  is  safe  to  charge  against  the  company  one-third 
-of  the  blacksmith’s  time,  or  one-third  of  his  total  wages  as  an  additional  profit 
to  them,  which  amounts  to  $1280  per  month,  which,  added  to  the  profits  on  col- 
lections from  miners  for  blacksmiths’  wages  of  $660,  amounts  to  $1940  per  month, 
or  an  annual  profit  of  $23,280  on  the  blacksmithing  proposition  as  now  operated. 

Another  evil  to  which  the  miners  are  compelled  to  submit,  and  one  that  is 
perhaps  more  revolting  to  the  ideas  of  decency,  freedom,  and  humanity,  is  what 
is  known  as  the  compulsory  doctor  system,  under  which  each  employee  is 
charged  $1  per  month  for  medical  services  provided  by  the  company ; regardless 
■of  the  fact  whether  the  miner  desires  to  accept  such  service  or  not,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  it.  In  fact,  in  many  instances,  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  his 
employment.  It  was  found  in  six  different  instances  that  one  physician,  on  an 
average,  cared  for  about  220  men  and  their  families,  or  was  supposed  to.  At 
least  the  miners  paid  $1  per  month  for  such  service  as  the  doctor  saw  fit  to 
render. 

There  were  related  to  the  Commissioner  numerous  instances  of  malpractice. 
A refusal  of  the  company’s  doctor  to  attend  the  miner’s  household  at  night  was 
a common  occurrence.  One  instance  of  particularly  criminal  ignorance  was  re- 
lated, where  a young  student  doctor  was  called  to  attend  a miner’s  wife  during 
confinement.  Either  through  ignorance  or  criminal  negligence  he  failed  to  per- 
form the  proper  functions  necessary  in  such  cases,  and  the  second  day  after  the 
child  was  born  the  neighbors  were  called  in  to  finish  the  treatment  that  had  been 
neglected  for  this  length  of  time  by  this  young  sprig  of  the  profession.  The  life 
of  the  miner’s  wife  was  finally  saved,  but  only  through  the  kindly  ministrations 
of  the  neighbors  instead  of  the  well-paid  family  physician  for  whose  services  they 
had  yielded  a monthly  compulsory  tax,  the  poverty  of  the  miner  precluding  any 
choice  of  physician;  for  it  was  found  in  a number  of  instances,  where  one  physi- 
cian had  charge  of  two  or  more  camps,  that  he  delegated  his  student,  who  had 
not  yet  graduated,  to  look  after  the  practice,  thus  saving  much  time  and  labor 
to  the  physician  in  charge. 

The  Bureau  thus  describes  these  details,  that  our  legislators  and  the  public 
generally  may  understand  the  operation  of  this  abominable  system.  The  intelli- 
gence and  humanity  of  the  state  demand  that  her  humblest  citizen  shall  not 
have  forced  upon  him  the  dire  necessity  of  having  his  loved  ones— -his  wife  and 
children — in  their  hour  of  sickness  and  distress  placed  at  the  mercy  and  in  the 
heartless  grasp  of  corporate  avarice  and  greed.  A knowledge  of  these  facts 
should,  and  we  believe  will,  arouse  a Christian  people  to  a sense  of  their  duty,  to 
the  end  that  at  the  first  opportunity  this  iniquitous  system  will  be  driven  from 
the  borders  of  our  liberty-loving  state. 

The  financial  benefit  accruing  to  the  companies  under  this  system  is  difficult  to 
determine,  because  of  the  complex  methods  in  its  inauguration  and  operation. 
In  some  instances  the  physician  is  supposed  to  receive  the  total  collection,  less 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  deducted  by  the  companies  for  their  trouble  for  collec- 
tion ( ? ),  while  in  other  instances  it  is  found  that  the  physician  is  hired  by  the 
month  at  a fixed  salary. 

In  either  of  the  above  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  benefit  accru- 
ing to  the  companies,  through  collections  or  otherwise,  on  a percentage  basis,  seems 
to  pay  them  handsomely  for  their  trouble.  Of  the  8700  employees  in  the  state,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  5000  are  compelled  involuntarily  to  submit  to  this  pernicious 
system.  Assuming  that  each  doctor  cares  for  200  miners  and  their  families,  it 
would  be  seen  that  25  physicians  will  be  required  to  care  for  these  5000  miners 
and  their  families,  for  which  service  the  miners  pay  $5000  per  month.  If  the  com- 
panies retain  an  average  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  collection  of  this  $5000  per  month, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  profit  accruing  to  them  from  this  source  will  amount  to 
$750  per  month,  or  $9000  per  annum. 

In  order  that  these  various  features  of  tyrannical  oppression  which  have  been 
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systematically  inaugurated  and  carried  on  may  be  more  easily  comprehended,  the 
following  summary  is  made,  on  the  above  basis,  of  the  illegal  profits  annually 


filched  from  the  pockets  of  the  toiling  miners : 

Annual  profits  on  powder,  above  market  profits $280,800 

“ “ “ oil,  above  market  profits 37,562 

“ “ “ blacksmithing,  above  market  profits 32,280 

“ “ “ compulsory  doctor  system 9,000 

“ “ “ scrip 144,707 


Total $504,349 


By  reason  of  this  investigation,  and  the  agitation  instigated  on  this  subject, 
it  is  believed  that  the  coal-miners  are  in  a fair  way  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  dealing  with  the  scrip  and  screen  systems,  which  will,  in  a measure,  pre- 
vent the  frauds  being  practiced  that  have  so  long  held  sway  in  the  mining  districts 
of  this  state.  After  familiarizing  himself  with  the  helpless  condition  of  the  min- 
ers, even  in  the  face  of  an  anti-scrip  law  which  had  been  on  the  statutes  for  the 
past  ten  years  (see  Session  Laws  of  1887,  chapter  171),  the  Commissioner  secured 
evidence,  and  filed  information  with  the  county  attorney  of  Crawford  county,  on 
the  violation  of  the  anti-scrip  law  under  the  amended  law  of  1897.  County  Attor- 
ney Widby,  of  that  county,  also  secured  evidence,  and  filed  information  in  two 
cases  of  the  violation  of  the  anti-screen  and  anti-scrip  laws.  Whereupon  two  of 
these  cases  were  agreed  upon  by  the  attorneys  on  both  sides  as  test  cases,  one  on 
the  anti-scrip  and  one  on  the  anti-screen  law,  and  immediately  taken  to  the 
district  court,  where,  after  arguments  by  County  Attorney  Widby,  ably  assisted 
by  Attorney-General  Boyle,  were  made  on  both  the  scrip  and  screen  laws,  uphold- 
ing their  constitutionality,  the  district  court  held  the  two  laws  valid,  and  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  legislature  to  extend  the  police  power  of  the  state  to  the  extent 
indicated  in  the  law. 

The  two  cases  were  appealed  by  the  operators  to  the  appellate  court  and  since 
then  that  court  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district  court  on  the  anti-screen 
law.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  Mr.  W.  O.  Champe,  has  kindly  furnished  the  Bu- 
reau with  a copy  of  the  opinion,  which  is  as  follows: 

IN  THE  KANSAS  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 


SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENT,  EASTERN  DIVISION. 


Henry  Wilson,  Appellant , 
vs. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  Appellee. 

Affirmed.  Filed  May  19,  1898. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 

Milton,  J. : Appeal  by  Henry  Wilson  from  a conviction  under  an  informa- 
tion charging  a violation  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  188,  Laws  of  Kansas,  1893. 
The  case  was  tried  by  the  court  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  a jury  having 
been  waived.  The  title  of  the  said  chapter  is,  “An  act  to  regulate  the  weighing 
of  coal  at  the  mines.”  Section  1 reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine-owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal-mines  in  this  state,  em- 
ploying  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates,  or  other  quantity,  to  pass  the  output  of  coal  mined  by 
said  miners  over  any  screen  or  other  device  which  shall  take  any  part  from  the  value  thereof  ! 
before  the  same  shall  have  been  weighed  and  duly  credited  to  the  employee  and  accounted  for  , 
at  the  legal  rate  of  weight  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Kansas. 

Section  2 requires  that  the  weighman  employed  at  any  mine  shall  subscribe 
an  oath  to  do  justice  between  employer  and  employee  and  to  weigh  the  output  of 
coal  from  the  mine  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1,  and  makes  a 
violation  of  the  act  a misdemeanor.  Section  3 provides  that  the  miners  employed 
by  or  working  for  any  mine-owner  may  employ  a check  weighman.  Section  4 re- 
lates to  fraudulent  weighing.  Section  5 reads: 

Any  provision,  contract  or  agreement  between  mine-owners  or  operators  thereof  and  the 
miners  employed  therein,  whereby  tbe  provisions  of  section  1 of  this  act  are  waived,  modified, 
or  annulled,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect;  and  the  coal  sent  to  the  surface  shall  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  and  if  accepted,  shall  be  weighed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
right  of  action  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  reason  of  any  contract  or  agreement. 

The  information  charged,  substantially  in  the  language  of  the  first  section  of 
the  statute,  that  Wilson  was  the  superintendent  and  agent  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
Coal  Company,  a private  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  and  selling  coal  for  private  gain,  and  that  as 
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such  superintendent  and  agent  he  knowingly  directed  and  caused  all  the  output 
of  coal  from  the  company’s  mines,  produced  by  its  miners  employed  at  ton  rates, 
to  be  passed  over  screens  before  such  output  had  been  weighed  (but  with  the 
knowledge  of  and  by  virtue  of  a contract  with  the  miners),  whereby  a large  part 
of  the  value  of  the  coal  was  taken  therefrom  before  the  same  had  been  weighed 
and  duly  credited  to  the  miners  and  accounted  for  at  the  legal  rate  of  weights  as 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Kansas. 

The  agreed  statement  of  facts  practically  admitted  the  allegations  of  the 
information,  and  added  thereto  that  the  miners  were  employed  by  Wilson  under 
contracts  providing  for  payment  at  ton  rates ; that  the  output  of  the  mines  should 
be  passed  over  screens  before  being  weighed ; and  that  the  miners  should  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  ninety-five  cents  per  ton  of  screened  coal ; that  a portion  of  the 
coal,  consisting  of  “nut”  and  “slack,”  produced  by  the  said  miners,  passed 
through  the  screen  and  did  not  reach  the  scales  and  was  not  weighed ; and  that 
such  slack  and  nut  coal  so  deducted  from  the  output  of  the  mine  by  screening  had 
a marketable  value;  that  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  would  require 
the  coal  company  to  purchase  an  extra  set  of  scales;  and  that  all  of  the  miners 
in  the  employ  of  the  coal  company  were  of  full  age,  and  legally  competent  to 
contract  and  to  be  contracted  with. 

Counsel  have  very  ably  and  exhaustively  argued  the  questions  arising  in  this 
case,  and  in  the  case  of  The  State  of  Kansas  v.  C.  L.  Haun,  the  two  cases  being 
submitted  together,  and  the  latter  involving  the  validity  of  chapter  145,  Laws  of 
1897,  commonly  called  the  “Anti-Scrip  Law.”  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
prepare  separate  opinions. 

Appellant  claims  that  the  act  under  which  he  was  convicted  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  “for  the  reasons  that  it  is  violative  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  this 
state  and  also  of  section  1 of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution,” this  being  the  principal  contention.  It  is  also  claimed  that  under  the 
facts  of  the  case  appellant  is  not  guilty,  even  if  the  law  is  valid. 

I.  Referring  to  the  last-stated  contention,  which  is  presented  first  in  appel- 
lant’s brief,  we  remark  that  his  counsel,  throughout  their  whole  argument,  assume 
that  the  object  of  this  act  is  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  mine 
operators  to  their  employees.  We  think  this  assumption  is  unwarranted,  and 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  arguments  of  counsel  rest  upon  it,  such  arguments  are 
irrelevant  to  the  questions  which  properly  arise  in  the  case.  It  would  hardly  be 
claimed  that  the  act  would  be  valid,  within  the  provisions  of  section  16,  article  2, 
of  the  state  constitution,  if  the  body  thereof  contained  provisions  fixing  the  rate 
of  wages  of  miners,  under  the  title  “An  act  to  regulate  the  weighing  of  coal  at 
the  mine.” 

Counsel  say  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  punish  the 
act  of  passing  the  output  of  a coal-mine  over  a screen  or  other  device  which 
should  take  any  part  from  its  value  in  determining  the  wages  or  compensation  to 
be  paid  the  miners,  or  its  value  as  the  measure  of  wages  to  be  received;  and  that 
where  any  part  of  its  value  as  such  measure  is  not  only  not  taken  away  but  is  in- 
creased by  screening  (as  they  claim  is  true  in  this  case)  such  an  act  is  not  a vio- 
lation of  the  law.  We  cannot  agree  with  this  construction  of  the  statute.  It 
was  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  require  that  where  a screen  is 
used  by  any  mine  operator  the  same  shall  not  be  employed  prior  to  the  weighing 
of  the  coal,  if  the  use  of  the  screen  would  take  from  such  coal  any  part  thereof 
which  has  a money  value.  It  is  not  an  act  to  prohibit  the  screening  of  coal,  but 
it  is  an  act  to  regulate  the  weighing  of  coal  before  screening.  The  agreed  state- 
ment of  facts  shows  that  the  law  was  disregarded  in  this  case.  It  also  shows 
that  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  would  require  the  coal  company  to 
purchase  an  extra  set  of  scales;  that  is,  the  evidence  shows  that,  while  the  act 
has  been  a law  of  the  state  for  more  than  four  years,  the  coal  company  had  made 
no  provision  for  complying  with  its  terms.  It  is  plain  that  the  company  has 
rested  upon  its  “ constitutional  rights”  while  declining  to  obey  a statute.  It  has 
asserted  its  “inalienable  right”  of  contracting  in  defiance  of  a law. 

II.  In  support  of  the  claim  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  enactment, 
counsel  argue  at  great  length  that  a legislative  act  may  be  unconstitutional, 
where  it  invades  the  inherent  rights  of  the  citizen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  even  if  no  express  constitutional  provision  is  violated.  Much  re- 
search has  been  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  case,  and  it  is  presented  with  great 
clearness  and  vigor.  The  proposition  is  sustained  by  a multitude  of  authorities. 
The  limitation  to  this  rule  is,  that  a very  clear  case  of  such  invasion  of  rights 
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must  appear,  to  justify  a court  in  holding  an  act  to  be  unconstitutional  upon  the 
ground  stated.  As  a basis  to  their  argument  that  this  act  violates  section  1 of 
our  bill  of  rights  and  section  1 of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  counsel  for  appellant  say: 

What  does  the  statute  in  question  attempt  to  do?  If  the  contention  on  behalf  of  the  state 
is  correct,  section  1 makes  it  unlawful  for  any  mine-owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal-mines  in 
this  state  employing  miners  at  bushel,  ton  or  other  quantity  rates  to  make  any  contract  with 
the  miner  for  compensation  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal. 

They  further  say,  that  if  the  statute  is  valid  a contract  which  modifies  or  vio- 
lates its  terms  is  void,  and  that,  no  matter  how  beneficial  it  would  be  to  the 
miner  to  enter  into  a contract  for  screened  coal,  for  which  he  might  receive  a 
much  greater  price  per  ton  than  for  unscreened  or  “mine-run  coal,”  he  could  not 
maintain  an  action  to  recover  his  wages  under  such  a contract,  and  that,  in  any 
event,  his  recovery  would  be  limited  to  the  price  for  mining  unscreened  coal. 
They  also  maintain  that  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  miner 
to  contract  in  respect  to  his  own  labor ; that  the  right  of  contracting  is  a property 
right ; that  labor  is  property,  and  that  the  right  to  labor  and  to  make  contracts 
in  respect  thereto  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, 
is  included  in  the  declaration  set  forth  in  section  1 of  our  bill  of  rights.  Copi- 
ous citations  of  authorities  are  made  in  support  of  these  propositions.  We  have 
already  referred  to  what  we  consider  a fundamental  error  in  the  theory  of  the  ap- 
pellant, in  that  he  claims  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  act  to  be  the  regulation 
of  the  wages  of  the  miners.  His  counsel  have  repeatedly  stated  that  it  must  be 
presumed  in  this  case  that  the  miners  with  different  propositions  respecting  the 
basis  for  the  payment  of  their  wages  open  before  them  have  chosen  the  proposi- 
tion most  favorable  to  themselves.  Throughout  their  whole  argument  the  idea 
that  this  act  is  intended  to  fix  and  regulate  wages  is  kept  prominent.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  we  should  hold  this  law  to  be  invalid  if  it  in  terms  expressed 
such  purpose,  but  neither  the  title  of  the  act  nor  the  act  itself  directly  or  indi- 
rectly purports  to  relate  to  the  matter  of  wages.  If,  therefore,  the  construction 
counsel  seek  to  place  upon  this  act  be  held  erroneous  their  arguments  and  deduc- 
tions along  this  line  can  have  no  great  weight  in  determining  its  constitutionality. 

We  regard  this  law  as  being  what  it  purports  to  be  as  set  forth  in  its  title,  and 
that  it  is  intended  as  a police  regulation,  general  in  its  application  to  all  owners 
of  coal-mines  and  laborers  who  work  in  such  mines.  It  is  not,  therefore,  objec- 
tionable as  being  class  legislation.  In  Boston  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  97  U.  S. 
25,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  said  : 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  police 
power,  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  render  a satisfactory  definition  of  it,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  does  extend  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health  and  property  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  the  public  morals. 

In  K.  P.  Rly.  Co.  v.  Mower,  16  Kan.  573,  576,  the  court,  by  Justice  Brewer, 
in  speaking  of  the  police  power,  said : 

It  aims  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  citizen  with  citizen,  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  using 
one’s  property,  and  pursuing  one’s  occupation,  so  as  not  to  trespass  on  the  property  or  rights  of 
others;  and  as  such,  is  a power  whose  necessities  and  uses  grow  with  the  increasing  complexi- 
ties of  our  civilization  and  the  increasing  diversities  in  the  industries  and  modes  of  life.  The 
sphere,  therefore,  of  its  operation  is  ever  widening. 

In  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  (U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  February  28,  1898) 
these  questions  are  exhaustively  considered.  That  case  involved  the  validity  of 
a statute  of  the  state  of  Utah  which  limited  the  period  of  employment  of  work- 
ing men  in  Utah  underground  mines  or  workings,  and  of  laborers  in  smelters  and 
other  works  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals,  to  eight  hours  per 
day.  The  constitutionality  of  the  statute  was  challenged  upon  the  ground  that 
it  abridges  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  de- 
priving both  the  employer  and  the  laborer  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  and  denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  appears  that  the 
miners  had  voluntarily  engaged  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  We 
quote  freely  from  the  opinion,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  questions 
here  presented.  After  reference  to  the  police  power,  it  is  said  : 

While  this  court  has  held,  notably  in  the  cases  of  New  Orleans  v.  Mavidson,  95  U.  S.  465,  and 
Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  356,  that  the  police  power  cannot  be  put  forward  as  an  excuse 
for  oppressive  and  unjust  legislation,  it  may  lawfully  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  health,  safety,  or  morals,  or  the  abatement  of  public  nuisances,  and  a large  discre- 
tion is  necessarily  vested  in  the  legislature  to  determine  not  only  what  the  interests  of  the  public 
require,  but  what  measures  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  interests. 

After  reviewing  divers  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  various 
states  in  respect  to  mines  and  mining  for  the  protection  of  the  operatives,  and 
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other  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  public  and  of  employed  per- 
sons, the  court  observes : 

But  if  it  be  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  such  means  to  protect  the  lives  of 
its  citizens,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  laws  may  not  also  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  their 
health  and  morals. 

The  court  states  that,  while  the  constitutionality  of  laws  limiting  the  hours 
during  which  women  and  children  may  be  employed  in  factories  has  been  doubted 
in  some  of  the  states,  at  least  as  applied  to  women,  such  laws  have  been  generally 
upheld  as  health  or  police  regulations,  citing  Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton  Mfg. 
Co.,  120  Mass.  388.  One  of  the  most  important  declarations  made  by  the  court 
is  as  follows : 

The  legislation  has  also  recognized  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  legislatures  in  many 
states  has  corroborated,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments  and  their  operatives  do 
not  stand  upon  an  equality,  and  that  their  interests  are  to  a great  extent  conflicting.  The 
former  naturally  desire  to  obtain  as  much  labor  as  possible  from  their  employees,  while  the 
latter  are  often  induced  by  the  fear  of  discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  which  their  judg- 
ment, fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be  detrimental  to  their  health  or  strength  ; in  other 
words,  the  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules  and  the  laborers  are  practically  constrained  to  obey 
them.  In  such  cases  self-interest  is  often  an  unsafe  guide,  and  the  legislature  may  properly  in- 
terpose its  authority. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that,  although  the  prosecution  was 
against  the  employer  of  labor,  who  apparently  under  the  statute  is  the  only  one  liable,  his  de- 
fense is  not  so  much  that  his  right  to  contract  has  been  infringed  upon,  but  that  the  act  works 
a peculiar  hardship  to  his  employees,  whose  right  to  labor  as  long  as  they  please  is  alleged  to  be 
thereby  violated.  This  argument  would  certainly  come  with  better  grace  and  greater  cogency 
from  the  other  side.  But  the  fact  that  both  parties  are  of  full  age  and  competent  to  contract, 
•does  not  necessarily  deprive  the  state  of  the  power  to  interfere  where  the  parties  do  not  stand 
upon  an  equality,  or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party  to  the  contract  shall  be 
protected  against  itself.  The  state  still  retains  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  however  reckless 
he  may  be.  The  whole  is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  and  when  the  individual 
health,  safety  and  welfare  are  sacrificed  or  neglected  the  state  must  suffer. 

The  court  quotes  with  approval  two  paragraphs  from  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Utah,  in  which  occurs  this  language: 

Though  reasonable  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a law,  or  as 
to  whether  the  law  is  calculated  to  promote  the  health,  safety  or  comfort  of  the  people,  or  to 
secure  good  order,  or  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  we  must  resolve  them  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  that  department  of  government. 

In  concluding  its  opinion,  the  court  announced  the  proper  test  to  be  applied 
to  legislation  of  the  character  here  being  considered,  as  follows : 

The  question  in  each  case  is  whether  the  legislature  has  adopted  the  statute  in  the  exercise 
of  a reasonable  discretion,  or  whether  its  action  be  a mere  excuse  for  an  unjust  discrimination, 
or  the  oppression  or  spoliation  of  a particular  class. 

We  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  motive  nor  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  enactment  of  the  present  law.  In  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113, 
132,  which  involved  the  construction  of  a statute  regulating  elevator  charges,  the 
court  pointed  out  certain  new  provisions  which  the  people  of  Illinois  had  placed 
in  their  amended  constitution,  whereby  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  enact  laws  respecting  the  transportation  of  grain  and  its  storage  in  ele- 
vators, and  said : 

This  indicates  very  clearly  that  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  this  peculiar  business 
had  been  assuming  its  present  “ immense  proportions”  something  had  occurred  which  led  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  to  suppose  that  remedies  such  as  are  usually  employed  to  prevent 
abuses  by  virtual  monopolies  might  not  be  inappropriate  here.  For  our  purpose,  we  must  as- 
sume that,  if  a state  of  facts  could  exist  that  would  justify  such  legislation,  it  actually  did  exist 
when  the  statute  now  under  consideration  was  passed.  For  us  the  question  is  one  of  power,  not 
of  expediency.  If  no  state  of  circumstances  could  exist  to  justify  such  a statute,  then  we  may 
declare  this  one  void,  because  in  excess  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  state.  But  if  it  could,  we 
must  presume  it  did.  Of  the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  within  the  scope  of  legislative 
power,  the  legislature  is  the  exclusive  judge. 

It  is  a matter  of  current  history,  with  which  all  citizens  are  familar,  that 
serious  differences  have  arisen  between  mine-operators  and  their  employees  as  a 
♦ result  of  the  use  of  devices  for  screening  coal.  The  reports  of  the  labor  bureaus 
of  all  the  states  wherein  coal-mines  are  operated  abound  in  information  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  evident  that  the  legislature  regarded  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the 
mine  before  screening  as  being  properly  subject  to,  and  as  requiring,  regulation. 
Of  course,  where  screens  are  not  used  the  entire  output  of  coal  produced  by 
each  miner  is  weighed.  Where  screens  are  employed  such  output  is  required 
to  be  weighed,  if  the  effect  of  screening  would  be  to  remove  a portion — 
having  value — of  such  output.  The  tendency  of  such  a law  would  be  to 
prevent  possible  fraud  and  imposition  by  the  mine-owner  and  to  place  oper- 
ator and  operative  upon  a more  nearly  equal  basis  in  respect  to  their  mutual 
relations  and  interests  than  would  otherwise  exist.  Counsel  for  appellant  say : 
4 ‘It  need  not  be  argued  to  this  court  that  where  different  propositions  are  open 
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to  the  choice  of  men,  whether  they  be  miners  or  wood-choppers,  it  will  be 
presumed  that  the  proposition  most  favorable  to  them  will  be  accepted,”  and 
that  it  must  be  presumed  in  this  case  that  the  miners  agreed  to  that  proposition 
which  insured  or  promised  to  them  the  best  wages.  The  objection  to  this  view 
is  the  assumption  that  an  option  was  presented  to  the  miners  as  to  the  basis  of 
their  contracts.  As  already  noted,  the  coal  company  had  made  no  provision  for 
weighing  coal  before  screening  the  same,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  assumed 
option  could  not  have  been  exercised.  Until  proper  provision  is  made  for  weigh- 
ing the  coal  the  miner  cannot  exercise  a choice.  In  the  way  provided  by  this 
statute,  and  in  no  other  way,  will  an  equitable  basis  be  reached.  As  stated  by 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  supra,  proprietors  of  coal- 
mines and  their  operatives  do  not  stand  upon  an  equality,  and  their  interests  are 
to  a certain  extent  conflicting. 

III.  But,  as  we  view  this  act,  it  is  by  no  means  an  innovation  or  a legislative 
novelty.  Not  only  is  it  not  novel  or  at  variance  with  present  legislation  else- 
where, but  the  principle  involved  has  been  expressed  in  other  statutes  of  this 
state  for  many  years,  and  has  been  embodied  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  older 
states  for  almost  a century. 

In  our  statutes  relating  to  cities  of  the  first  class  it  is  provided  that  the  coun- 
cil may  prescribe  rules  for  weighing  and  measuring  every  commodity  sold  in  the 
city,  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  and  may  provide  for  the 
weighing  of  hay,  grain  and  coal  and  regulate  and  prescribe  the  place  or  places  of 
sale  of  such  articles.  In  the  statutes  relating  to  cities  of  the  second  class  similar 
provisions  are  made;  and  cities  of  the  third  class,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
for  such  weighing,  are  empowered  to  purchase  and  locate  public  scales  for  such 
weighing  and  to  appoint  a weighmaster. 

In  Stokes  & Gilbert  v.  City  of  New  York,  14  Wend.  88,  an  ordinance  imposing 
a penalty  upon  any  vender  of  anthracite  who  should  sell  the  same  without  first 
having  it  weighed  was  attacked  as  being  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  bill 
of  rights  of  the  state  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  court 
sustained  the  ordinance,  holding  it  to  be  not  a restraint  upon  trade,  but  a regula- 
tion of  it,  and  not  unreasonable. 

In  Yates  v.  City  of  Milwaukee,  12  Wis.  673,  an  ordinance  which  forbade  the 
exposing  of  any  load  of  hay  for  sale  in  certain  wards  of  the  city  before  having  the 
same  weighed  on  the  city  scales  and  obtaining  a certificate  of  the  weight  thereof, 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  purchaser  before  receiving  payment,  was  held  not  un- 
reasonable, oppressive,  or  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state. 
The  court  cited  Stokes  v.  City  of  New  York,  supra,  and  said : “It  is  not  an  ordi- 
nance in  restraint  of  trade,  but  a most  salutary  regulation  of  it  and  designed  to 
prevent  fraud  and  imposition  upon  the  citizens.” 

In  Eaton  v.  Kegan,  114  Mass.  433,  the  court  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
a statute  which  provided  that  in  all  contracts  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  oats 
and  meal  the  same  should  be  bargained  for  and  sold  by  the  bushel,  and  pre- 
scribed the  weight  per  bushel  of  such  articles.  The  court  held  that  sales  con- 
trary to  the  statute  were  void  and  that  recovery  could  not  be  had  for  the  price  of 
the  articles  so  sold.  The  court  said : 

The  statute  does  not  in  terms  prohibit  other  sales,  or  attach  a penalty  to  a violation  of  this 
provision.  But  it  does  in  terms  direct  and  prescribe  in  what  mode  the  contract  for  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  oats  shall  be  made;  that  they  shall  be  bargained  for  and  sold  by  the  bushel.  Not 
following  this  direction  is  equivalent  to  disobeying  this  prohibition.  This  form  of  contract  is 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer,  and  is  a legal  mode  of  selling  such  commodities. 

In  the  City  of  Charleston  v.  Rogers,  2 McCord,  293,  the  validity  of  an  ordi- 
nance, passed  in  the  year  1810,  regulating  the  weighing  and  selling  of  coal,  was 
sustained,  the  court  observing  that  it  only  required  that  when  coal  should  be 
transferred  it  must  be  measured  in  a particular  way.  In  Vanderbilt  v.  Adams,  7 
Cow.  34,  the  validity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  York  regulating  the  use 
of  wharves  was  questioned.  In  sustaining  the  ordinance  the  court  said : 

The  sovereign  power  in  a community  therefore  may  and  ought  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
exercising  individual  rights  over  property.  It  is  for  the  better  protection  and  enjoyment  of  that 
absolute  domain  which  the  individual  claims.  The  powers  rest  upon  the  implied  right  and 
duty  of  the  capital  supreme  power  to  protect  all  by  statutory  regulations,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  benefit  of  all  is  promoted.  . . . Such  a power  is  incidental  to  every  well-regulated  soci- 
ety, without  which  it  could  not  well  exist. 

In  the  case  of  Eaton  v.  Kegan,  supra,  the  court  declared  that  the  statute 
was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer  of  certain  commodities,  and  in  Yates  v. 
City  of  Milwaukee,  supra,  it  was  said  that  the  ordinance  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  imposition  upon  the  citizens. 
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In  Vanderbilt  v.  Adams  the  declaration  is,  that  police  powers  rest  on  the  im- 
plied right  and  duty  of  the  supreme  power  to  protect  all  by  a statutory  regula- 
tion, so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  benefit  of  all  is  promoted,  and  that  every  public 
regulation  may,  and  does  in  some  sense,  restrict  the  absolute  right  that  existed 
previously. 

If  such  regulations  as  we  have  just  considered  are  valid,  this  act  requiring 
the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine  is  also  valid.  If  statutes  may  be  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  buyer  who  is  otherwise  without  protection  from  fraud  and  im 
position,  laws  may  be  enacted  to  protect  the  seller  who  would  otherwise  be  liable 
to  imposition  and  fraud.  The  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  instances 
is  ethereal.  The  law’s  consideration  and  protection  are  extended  to  the  party 
occuping  the  disadvantageous  position. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  said  that  the  miner  has  brought  the  product  of  his  toil 
to  the  market  when  the  car  containing  the  coal  he  has  mined  rests  beneath  the 
sun  which  shines  not  where  he  delves,  just  as  truly  as  that  the  farmer  has  brought 
his  hay  to  market  when  he  enters  the  city  where  it  is  to  be  weighed  and  delivered 
to  a customer,  and  where  he  may  be  required  by  ordinance  to  have  it  weighed  on 
scales  not  of  his  choosing.  To  weigh  coal  before  it  is  screened  is  to  preserve  the 
weight  of  the  entire  product  of  the  miner’s  labor.  He  may  be  far  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  engaged  in  his  arduous  task,  but  if  what  he  produces  is 
properly  weighed  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  subsequently  accounted  for  he 
is  put  upon  a basis  of  equality  with  the  purchaser,  the  operator  of  the  mine,  in 
matters  of  contract  relating  to  such  product. 

We  have  examined  a very  large  number  of  the  authorities  cited  and  all  of 
those  which  bear  directly  upon  the  questions  which  we  think  actually  arise  in 
the  case,  and  shall  now  review  the  cases  cited  by  counsel  which  arose  under  laws 
concerning  the  weighing  of  coal  at  mines.  The  case  of  Millett  v.  People  (117  111. 
294)  involved  in  the  validity  of  an  act,  the  title  of  which  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  law  here  considered.  That  law  required  that  all  coal  mined  in  the  state 
should  be  weighed  at  the  mine  at  the  expense  of  the  operator  and  prior  to  the 
screening  of  the  coal.  The  supreme  court,  in  construing  this  act,  held  that  it 
prohibited  the  making  of  contracts  for  computing  wages  of  the  miners  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  unscreened  coal,  and  its  decision  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  rests  upon  such  construction,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
from  its  opinion : 

We  recognize  fully  the  right  of  the  general  assembly,  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
congress,  to  prescribe  weights  and  measures,  and  to  enforce  their  use  in  proper  cases,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  the  general  assembly  has  power  to  deny  to  persons  in  one  kind  of  business  the 
privilege  to  contract  for  labor  and  to  sell  their  products  without  regard  to  weight,  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  to  persons  in  all  other  kinds  of  business  this  privilege.  ...  So  far  as  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  mine  shall  contract  for  the  mining  of  coal  or  the  selling  of  coal  by 
weight,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  statute  as  imposing  upon  him  the  duty  of  procuring  scales 
for  that  purpose,  but  we  do  not  think  he  can  be  compelled  to  make  all  his  contracts  in  these  re- 
spects to  be  regulated  by  weight. 

The  court  refers  to  the  case  of  Jones  v.  People,  110  111.  590,  wherein  the 
original  act  requiring  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine  was  considered,  and  re- 
marked that  it  had  held  in  the  latter  case  that  the  said  law  did  not  require  that 
in  contracts  for  the  mining  of  coal  the  wages  of  the  miners  must  be  computed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  coal  mined.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Jones 
v.  People  the  court  did  not  declare  the  law  unconstitutional.  After  the  decision 
in  Millett  v.  People,  the  Illinois  assembly  amended  the  act  there  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, and  this  later  law  was  considered  by  the  court  in  Ramsey  v.  People, 
142  111.  380.  The  act  made  it  unlawful  for  any  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any 
coal-mine  whose  miners  are  paid  upon  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which 
each  shall  mine  and  deliver  to  said  employer  to  take  any  portion  of  the  same  by 
any  process  of  screening,  or  by  any  other  device,  without  fully  accounting  for  and 
crediting  the  same  to  the  miner  from  whose  output  such  portion  is  screened  or 
taken. 

The  court  held  that  the  law  attempted  to  take  away  from  both  employer  and 
employee  the  right  and  power  of  fixing  by  contract  the  manner  in  which  wages 
were  to  be  ascertained,  and  made  it  imperative  where  the  miner  was  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  coal  mined,  whatever  might  be  the  wishes  or  interest  of  the  parties, 
that  the  compensation  should  be  computed  on  the  weight  of  the  unscreened  coal. 
As  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  regard  the  statute  now  before  us  as  making 
any  such  requirement  in  respect  to  the  basis  of  compensation  of  the  wages  of  the 
miners.  We  think,  therefore,  that  these  Illinois  decisions  cannot  properly  guide 
us  in  determining  this  case.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  language  quoted  from 
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Millett  v.  People,  supra , tends  to  sustain  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  our  statute. 

In  the  case  of  Smith  v.  State,  90  Tenn.  575,  which  announces  a principle  we 
think  applicable  here,  the  syllabus  reads : 

Conviction  for  a violation  of  the  statute  making  it  unlawful  for  any  weighman,  agent,  or 
check  measurer,  whether  employed  by  operators  or  miners,  knowingly  or  wilfully  to  adopt  or 
take  more  or  less  pounds  from  a bushel  or  ton  than  is  now  provided  by  law,  is  supported  by  the 
evidence  where  it  appears  that  the  defendant  was  a weighman  employed  by  the  operators  of  a 
coal-mine  to  weigh  the  coal  dug  by  each  miner  as  a basis  for  his  compensation ; and  that,  pur- 
suant to  a custom  assented  to  by  express  contract  by  most  of  the  miners  employed,  and  known 
to  and  acquiesced  in  by  all,  the  defendant  allowed  only  2500  pounds  per  car-load,  when  its 
weight,  in  fact,  exceeded  that  limit.  Parties  may  not  by  contract  dispense  with  the  criminal 
law. 

In  the  opinion  above,  the  court  said : 

It  is  further  insisted  that  the  miners  may  agree  that  if  a car  contains  2500  pounds  it  shall 
not  be  weighed ; that  they  may  give  away  coal  if  they  wish ; and  therefore  the  defendant  is  not 
guilty.  In  answer  to  these  propositions,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  statute  provided  for  the 
weighing  of  the  coal  at  every  coal-mine  in  this  state.  The  miners  are  within  the  mountains  or 
beneath  the  surface,  and  they  have  a right  to  know  what  amount  of  coal  they  have  mined  dur- 
ing the  day. 

The  case  of  Peel  Splint  Coal  Co.  v.  West  Virginia,  36  W.  Va.  802,  arose 
under  two  acts  of  the  legislature,  known  respectively  as  the  “Scrip  Act”  of 
March  7,  1891,  and  the  “Screening  Act”  of  March  9,  1891.  The  latter  act  re- 
quired that  all  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight  should  be  weighed  in  the  car 
in  which  it  is  removed  from  the  mine,  before  it  is  screened,  and  should  be  paid 
for  according  to  the  weight  so  ascertained,  at  such  price  per  ton  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  operator  and  the  miners.  Referring  to  the  use  of  the  screen, 
the  court  said  that,  so  far  as  it  entered  as  an  element  in  determining  what  coal 
resulting  from  his  labor  the  miner  should  be  paid  for,  it  was  abolished.  The 
validity  of  both  the  said  acts  was  sustained  by  the  court,  but  the  decision  ap- 
pears to  rest  largely  upon  the  ground  of  legislative  authority  to  amend  corporate 
charters.  This  decision  practically  overrules  the  prior  decisions  of  that  court  in 
State  v.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.  179,  and  State  v.  Fire  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
33  W.  Va.  188,  in  which  the  validity  of  two  West  Virginia  statutes  was  involved, 
the  one  prohibiting  the  issuance  by  manufacturers  or  mine-owners  of  “scrip”  in 
payment  of  wages  to  laborers,  and  the  other  forbidding  persons  and  corporations 
engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  from  selling  merchandise  and  supplies  to 
their  employees  at  a greater  per  cent,  of  profit  than  that  at  which  they  sold  goods 
to  others  not  employed  by  them. 

In  conclusion  : We  have  given  the  important  matters  here  involved  much  con 
sideration,  with  the  earnest  desire  to  reach  a right  decision.  Our  judgment  has  not 
been  persuaded  that  this  act  violates  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  state  or  that  of  the  United  States.  We  are  unable  to  affirm  that  the  legis- 
lature has  not  “adopted  the  statute  in  the  exercise  of  a reasonable  discretion.” 
Guided  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  our  supreme  court  in  State  v.  Barrett,  27  Kan.  213, 
that  “The  action  of  the  lawmaking  power  must  in  all  cases  be  upheld,  unless  its 
action  is  manifestly  in  contravention  of  the  constitution,”  we  hold  chapter  188, 
Laws  of  1893,  to  be  constitutional  and  valid. 

The  judgment  of  the  trial  court  is  affirmed. 

All  the  judges  concurring. 
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As  we  go  to  press,  the  decision  of  the  appellate  court  on  the  anti- 
scrip law  is  rendered,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  that  law,  and 
believing  that  its  vital  importance  to  the  mine  workers  warrants  its 
insertion  in  this  report,  the  Bureau  has  secured  from  W.  O.  Champe, 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  a verbatim  copy,  which  is  as  follows: 

KANSAS  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENT,  EASTERN  DIVISION. 

C.  L.  Haun,  Appellant , ) 

vs.  y No.  492. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  Appellee. ) 

SYLLABUS. 

1. — Chapter  145,  Laws  of  1897,  entitled  “An  act  to  secure  to  laborers  and  others  the  payment 

of  their  wages,  and  prescribing  a penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  repealing  sections 

2441,  2442  and  2443  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1889,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  here- 
with,” is  held  to  apply  only  to  corporations  and  trusts  that  severally  employ  ten  or  more  per- 
sons. 

2. — The  title  of  said  act  is  held  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  first  clause  of  section  16,  article 
2,  of  the  state  constitution,  which  provides  that  no  bill  shall  contain  more  than  one  subject, 
which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title. 

3. — Said  act  is  not  in  conflict  with  section  17,  article  2,  of  the  state  constitution,  which 
reads : “All  laws  of  a general  nature  shall  have  a uniform  operation  throughout  the  state ; and 
in  all  cases  where  a general  law  can  be  made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted.” 

4. — Said  act  is  held  to  be  not  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  those  of  section  1 of  the  bill  of 
rights  of  the  state  constitution. 

5. — Said  act  is  held  constitutional  as  a valid  exercise  of  legislative  authority  to  alter  and 
amend  corporate  charters. 

OPINION. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 

Milton,  J.:  From  a conviction  under  an  information  charging  a violation  of 
chapter  145,  Laws  of  1897,  C.  L.  Haun  appeals.  It  was  charged  that  Haun  was 
agent  and  cashier  of  the  Kansas  Commercial  Coal  Company,  “a  corporation 
doing  business  in  Crawford  county,  Kansas,  in  operating  coal-mines,  and  em- 
ploying more  than  ten  persons  in  operating  said  mines”  in  that  county,  and  that 
as  such  agent  and  cashier  Haun  did  unlawfully,  and  on  behalf  of  the  coal  com- 
pany, sell,  give  and  deliver  a certain  order,  commonly  called  a punch  check,  to 
one  E.  P.  Graves,  a miner  employed  by  the  corporation  in  its  said  mines,  for 
wages  then  earned  by  said  Graves  and  not  yet  due  and  payable  to  him.  The  in- 
formation set  out  a copy  of  the  check,  and  averred  that  it  had  originally  con- 
tained various  marginal  figures,  aggregating  two  dollars,  and  that  such  figures 
had  been  punched  out.  The  check  reads : 

$2.00.  Fuller,  Kan.,  September  22,  1897. 

Kansas  Commercial  Coal  Co.:  Please  accept  this  as  my  order  for  store  merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  two  dollars,  and  charge  the  same  to  my  account.  Not  transferable. 

No.  452.  E.  P.  Graves. 

Trial  by  jury  was  waived  and  the  case  submitted  to  the  court  upon  an  agreed 
statement  of  facts,  which,  in  addition  to  admitting  the  foregoing  allegations  of 
the  information,  stipulated  that  the  order  or  punch  check  was  issued  to  Graves 
“only  upon  the  application  and  request  of  said  Graves,  and  between  the  pay-days 
of  the  said  Kansas  Commercial  Coal  Company,  and  at  the  time  when  no  wages 
were  due  and  payable  to  the  said  Graves  by  the  contract  under  which  the  said 
Graves  was  then  and  there  performing  labor  for  the  Kansas  Commercial  Coal 
Company.” 

Sections  1,  2 and  4 of  chapter  145,  Laws  of  1897,  read : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  trust,  or 
agent,  or  the  business  manager  of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  trust,  to  sell, 
give,  deliver,  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person  employed  by  him  or  it,  in  pay- 
ment of  wages  due  or  to  become  due,  any  scrip,  token,  check,  draft,  order,  credit  on  any  book  of 
account  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  payable  to  the  bearer  or  his  assignee,  otherwise  than 
at  the  date  of  issue,  but  such  wages  shall  be  paid  only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  check  or  draft  drawn  upon  some  bank  in  which  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or 
trust,  or  the  agent,  or  the  business  manager  of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or 
trust,  has  money  upon  deposit  to  cash  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  All  contracts  to  pay  or  accept  wages  in  any  other  than  lawful  money,  or  by  check  or 
draft,  as  specified  in  section  1 of  this  act,  and  any  private  agreement  or  secret  understanding 
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that  wages  shall  be  or  may  be  paid  in  other  than  lawful  money,  or  by  such  check  or  draft,  shall 
be  void,  and  the  procurement  of  such  private  agreement  or  secret  understanding  shall  be  un- 
lawful, and  construed  as  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  corporations  or  trusts,  or  their  agents,  lessees,  or  busi- 
ness managers,  that  employ  ten  or  more  persons. 

Section  3 declares  that  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
either  section  1 or  2 of  the  act,  or  shall  compel,  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  com- 
pel or  coerce,  any  employee  of  any  corporation  or  trust  to  purchase  goods  or  sup- 
plies from  any  particular  person,  firm,  corporation,  company,  or  trust,  or  at  any 
particular  store  or  place,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  a fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

As  section  4 expressly  limits  the  application  of  the  statute  to  corporations  or 
trusts  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  it  follows  that  all  parts  thereof  inconsistent 
with  this  limitation  must  fall.  The  provision  of  section  3 concerning  coercion 
of  employees  in  respect  to  purchase  of  goods  or  supplies  is  clearly  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  act  as  indicated  by  its  title,  and  consequently  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a valid  part  of  the  act.  Eliminating  these  provisions,  the  act  in  substance  pro- 
vides : 

First.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  trust  which  employs 
ten  or  more  persons  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  employees  otherwise  than  in  lawful 
money,  or  in  checks  or  drafts  drawn  against  bank  deposits  of  money. 

Second.  That  all  contracts  for  other  kinds  of  payment  shall  be  void,  and  pro- 
curement of  such  contracts  shall  be  construed  as  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

Third.  That  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1 or  2 of  the  act  shall 
be  a misdemeanor.  • 

“Trusts,”  as  used  in  the  act,  has  been  regarded  by  counsel  as  being  equivalent 
to  corporations,  and  we  shall  consider  the  case  with  reference  to  corporations 
alone.  In  the  trial  court  the  defendant  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  this 
act,  and  the  grounds  of  such  challenge  are  now  presented  to  this  court. 

I.  It  is  claimed  that  the  act  is  in  conflict  with  section  17,  article  2,  of  the 
state  constitution,  which  reads:  “All  laws  of  a general  nature  shall  have  a uni- 
form operation  throughout  the  state ; and  in  all  cases  where  a general  law  can  be 
made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted.” 

It  is  urged  that  this  legislation  is  void  for  the  reason  that  it  singles  out  certain 
corporations — that  is,  those  which  severally  employ  ten  or  more  persons — and 
arbitrarily  deprives  them  of  rights  and  privileges  which  are  retained  by  all  other 
corporations  and  trusts  and  by  individuals.  We  regard  this  objection  as  unten- 
able. In  the  case  of  McAunich  v.  M.  & N.  Rid.  Co.,  20  Iowa,  343,  in  consider- 
ing an  objection  to  a certain  law  as  being  class  legislation,  the  court  said : 

The  laws  are  general  and  uniform,  not  because  they  operate  upon  every  person  in  the  state, 
for  they  do  not,  but  because  every  person  who  is  brought  within  the  relations  and  circumstances 
provided  for  is  affected  by  the  laws  that  are  general  and  uniform  in  their  operation  upon  all 
persons  in  the  like  situation,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  general  and  uniform  is  not  affected  by 
the  number  of  persons  within  the  scope  of  their  operation. 

The  above  is  quoted  with  approval  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Chicago  etc.  Rid.  Co.  v.  Iowa,  97  U.  S.  163.  In  Barbier  v.  Con- 
nolly, 113  U.  S.  27,  32,  it  was  objected  that  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  federal  constitution, 
in  that  it  discriminated  between  laborers  engaged  in  the  laundry  business  and 
those  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business,  and  between  laborers  within  the  limits 
designated  by  the  ordinance  and  those  outside  of  such  limits.  The  court  said : 

Class  legislation,  discriminating  against  some  and  favoring  others,  is  prohibited,  but  legis- 
lation which,  in  carrying  out  a public  purpose,  is  limited  in  its  application,  if  within  the  sphere 
of  its  operation  it  affects  all  persons  similarly  situated,  is  not  within  the  amendment. 

In  Mo.  Pac.  Rly.  Co.  v.  Haley,  25  Kan.  35,  the  case  of  McAunich  v.  Railroad 
Co.,  supra , is  cited  and  expressly  followed.  In  Shaffer  v.  Union  Mining  Co., 
55  Md.  74,  “An  act  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  employees  of  certain  corporations 
operating  in  Allegany  county  otherwise  than  in  legal-tender  money  of  the  United 
States,”  and  which  included  only  corporations  engaged  in  mining  or  manufactur- 
ing or  operating  railroads  in  that  county,  and  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  was 
held  valid  as  an  exercise  by  the  legislature  of  its  power  to  alter  and  amend  cor- 
porate charters.  In  the  case  of  Peel  Splint  Coal  Co.  v.  West  Virginia,  36  W.  Va. 
802,  the  constitutionality  of  a statute  the  operation  of  which  was  similarly 
limited  was  sustained,  and  the  provision  limiting  its  application  was  expressly 
declared  not  to  be  “class  legislation.” 
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II.  It  is  earnestly  contended  that  this  act  violates  the  first  clause  of  section 
16,  article  2,  of  the  state  constitution,  which  provides  that  no  bill  shall  contain 
more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title.  Counsel  for 
appellant  say  that  a reading  of  this  title  shows  the  subject  of  the  legislation  is  to 
secure  to  laborers  the  payment  of  their  wages,  not  necessarily  in  money,  but  in 
any  thing  or  in  any  manner  or  at  any  time  the  parties  choose  to  fix.  We  quote 
from  their  brief : 

The  title  conveys  to  the  mind  three  ideas.  First,  that  its  purpose  is  “ to  secure  ” to  laborers 
the  payment  of  their  wages.  Second,  the  infliction  of  a penalty  for  doing  anything  to  prevent 
the  securing  of  the  payment.  Third,  that  certain  sections  of  the  revised  statutes  and  any  other 
conflicting  enactments  are  repealed.  This  may  be  further  simplified  by  stating  that  the  title 
conveys  nothing  more  than  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  make  safe  the  payment  to  laborers 
of  their  wages.  If,  therefore,  the  act  does  anything  more  than  secure  the  payment  of  wages,  it 
infringes  the  mandate  of  the  constitution. 

The  attorney-general  seems  to  be  of  the  impression  that  the  court  is  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the 
body  of  the  act  in  order  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  legislature.  This  is  evidently  a fallacy  ; 
for  if  so  the  constitutional  provision  is  robbed  of  all  force.  It  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
reading  the  act  that  it  was  inserted  in  the  constitution.  It  was  that  men  might  know  from  the 
title  clearly  and  in  a general  way  what  the  legislature  intended  to  do. 

We  think  the  last  contention  cannot  stand,  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  in 
State  v.  Barrett,  27  Kan.  213,  and  in  City  of  Wichita  v.  Burleigh,  36  id.  31.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases  the  court  said : “In  construing  the  title  to  an  act,  as  well 
as  the  act  itself,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  object  of  the  act  and  to  the  evils 
sought  to  be  remedied  by  it.” 

In  the  latter  case  one  paragraph  of  the  syllabus  reads : 

A slight  inaccuracy  in  a description  of  a thing  in  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or  in  the  title  to 
the  act,  will  not  render  the  act  void,  where  it  may  be  known  both  from  the  act  and  the  title 
thereto  and  the  circumstances  then  existing  what  was  meant  and  was  intended  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Reading  the  act  itself,  it  is  clear  that  its  object  is  to  require  each  corporation 
which  employs  ten  or  more  persons  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  employees  in  money, 
or  in  checks  or  drafts  drawn  against  bank  deposits  of  money,  by  declaring  any 
other  mode  or  kind  of  payment  unlawful.  The  phrase  “to  secure”  is  not  used 
in  the  sense  “to  give  security.”  In  the  Century  Dictionary  “to  obtain”  and 
“to  give”  are  given  as  synonyms  of  the  verb  “to  secure”;  while  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary  “get,”  “obtain”  and  “attain”  are  given  as  its  synonyms.  One  defini- 
tion of  “to  attain”  given  in  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  is  “to  procure.” 
One  of  the  meanings  of  “to  secure”  given  in  Anderson’s  Dictionary  of  Law  is 
“to  procure.”  The  word  “payment”  is  thus  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary: 
“The  act  of  paying;  the  delivery  of  money  as  payment  in  the  course  of  business.” 

In  Bouvier’s  Law  Dictionary  (15th  ed.)  under  the  word  ‘ ‘ payment  ” it  is  said : “ It 
is  now  the  law  for  all  classes  of  citizens  that  payment  must  be  made  by  money,  un- 
less the  obligation  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument  creating  it,  to  be  discharged 
by  other  means.”  Rapalje  and  Lawrence’s  Law  Dictionary  thus  defines  payment : 
“A  transfer  of  money  from  one  person  (the  payor)  to  another  (the  payee).”  Worces- 
ter defines  the  word  “ wages  ’ ’ as  follows : “In  ordinary  language  the  term  ‘ wages  ’ is 
usually  employed  to  designate  the  sums  paid  to  persons  hired  to  perform  manual 
labor.”  Employing  some  of  the  foregoing  definitions,  the  title  under  consideration 
may  be  read,  An  act  to  procure,  get  or  obtain  for  laborers  the  payment  of  their 
wages  in  money,  etc.  To  secure  conveys  the  idea  of  certainty  of  the  hold  which  one 
gets  or  obtains.  It  is  this  certainty  which  the  present  law  intends  to  bring  about. 
Such  intention  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  language  employed  in  the  title.  In 
Sutherland  on  Statutory  Construction,  section  27,  it  is  said  the  title  “must  state 
the  subject  of  the  act  for  the  purpose  of  information  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  public  while  the  bill  is  going  through  the  forms  of  enactment.  It 
is  not  required  that  the  title  should  be  exact  and  precise.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
language  used  in  the  title,  on  a fair  construction,  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islature to  legislate  according  to  constitutional  provisions ; so  that,  making  every 
reasonable  intendment  in  favor  of  the  act,  it  may  be  said  that  the  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is  expressed  in  the  title.” 

And  again : “When  the  subject  is  stated  in  the  title,  the  constitution  is  so  far 
complied  with  that  no  criticism  of  the  mode  of  statement  will  affect  the  validity 
of  the  act.  The  statute  is  valid  in  such  a case.  The  degree  of  particularity  in 
expressing  the  subject  in  the  title  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  No 
particular  form  of  words  has  been  prescribed  in  the  constitution  for  expressing 
the  subject  or  purpose  of  the  statute  in  its  title.  It  need  not  index  the  details  of 
the  act,  nor  give  a synopsis  of  the  means  by  which  the  object  of  the  statute  is  to 
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be  effectuated  by  the  provisions  in  the  body  of  the  act.”  These  propositions  are 
amply  supported  by  the  authorities  cited  in  the  notes  to  that  section. 

It  is  evident  that  the  title  of  the  act  is  broader  than  the  act  itself  as  limited 
by  section  4 thereof,  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  act.  Sutherland,  Stat. 
Const.,  § 87,  and  cases  there  cited. 

III.  It  is  contended  that  the  act  is  repugnant  to  section  1 of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  wherein  it  is  provided  that 
“No  state  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,”  and  also  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the 
state  constitution,  which  reads:  “All  men  are  possessed  of  equal  and  inalienable 
natural  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 
This  objection  has  been  presented  with  great  vigor  and  ability.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  authorities  has  shown  that  laws  similar  in  principle  to  the  present  act 
have  been  upheld  as  to  corporations  on  the  ground  of  legislative  authority  to 
amend  corporate  charters.  We  believe  no  case  has  been  pointed  out  where  such 
an  enactment  has  been  unqualifiedly  declared  to  be  a valid  exercise  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  state  in  respect  to  natural  persons. 

The  question  which  we  shall  consider  is,  whether  the  legislature  in  enacting 
the  present  law  has  or  has  not  exceeded  its  constitutional  power  to  amend  corpo- 
rate charters.  Section  1,  article  12,  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  reads : 

The  legislature  shall  pass  no  special  act  conferring  corporate  power.  Corporations  may  be 
created  under  general  laws  ; but  all  such  laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed. 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Mo.  Pac.  Rly.  Co.,  33  Kan.  176,  189,  it  was  held  that 
whatever  corporate  rights  or  powers  certain  railroad  companies,  the  parties  de- 
fendant in  that  action,  had  obtained  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  state, 
such  rights  were  subject  to  modification  or  change  by  amendment  or  repeal  of 
the  laws  which  granted  such  rights  and  powers. 

In  the  case  of  Shaffer  v.  Union  Mining  Company  of  Allegany  County,  supra , 
an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  employees  of  certain  corpora- 
tions operating  in  Allegany  county  otherwise  than  in  legal-tender  money  of  the 
United  States,”  was  declared  to  be  within  the  reserve  power  of  the  legislature  to 
amend  corporate  charters.  The  act  applied  only  to  corporations  engaged  in  min- 
ing or  manufacturing  or  operating  a railroad  in  Allegany  county  and  severally 
employing  ten  or  more  persons.  The  court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Irving,  said: 

It  being  conceded  that  the  legislature,  when  it  incorporated  the  Union  Mining  Company, 
reserved  the  right  to  amend  or  alter  its  charter  at  pleasure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
legislature  could  enact  a law  prohibiting  the  corporation  from  paying  its  employees  otherwise 
than  in  money,  and  that  it  could  forbid  the  corporations  from  making  contracts  with  them  for 
payment  in  anything  but  money.  . . . The  acceptance  by  a corporation  of  a charter  with  the 

reservation  of  the  right  to  alter  and  amend  made  that  provision  a part  of  the  contract,  which, 
as  between  the  legislature  and  it  as  a private  corporation,  it  must  be  understood  to  be.  A cor- 
poration has  no  inherent  or  natural  right,  like  a citizen.  It  has  no  rights  but  those  which  are 
expressly  conferred  upon  it,  or  are  necessarily  inferable  from  the  powers  actually  granted.  A 
private  corporation  is  only  a quasi  individual— the  pure  creation  of  the  legislative  will,  with 
just  such  powers  as  are  conferred  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication,  and  none  others. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  mischief  intended  to  be  reached  and  prevented  by  this 
law,  by  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  corporations,  it  was  competent  for  the  legislature  by  this 
law,  which  operates  as  an  amendment  of  its  charter,  to  accomplish. 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Brown  & Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  25  Atl.  Rep.  246,  the  supreme 
court  of  Rhode  Island  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  a statute  providing  for 
the  weekly  payment  of  wages  to  the  employees  of  all  corporations  other  than 
religious,  literary,  or  charitable.  After  quoting  with  approval  from  the  opinion 
in  Shaffer  v.  Union  Mining  Co.,  supra , and  from  a large  number  of  other  de- 
cisions, the  court  said : 

But  for  the  power  granted  by  the  legislature,  corporations  could  not  make  any  contracts, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  legislature,  under  its  reserve  power  to  amend  charters,  cannot 
limit  the  power  to  contract  in  the  future  just  as  they  might  have  fixed  it  in  the  original  charter, 
if  any  reasonable  purpose  is  to  be  subserved  thereby. 

The  court  also  made  this  further  observation,  which  is  applicable  here: 

The  argument  at  bar,  that  the  power  to  contract,  granted  in  the  charter,  was  such  property 
of  defendant  that  modifying  or  limiting  it  by  the  general  assembly  was  taking  away  defendant’s 
property  without  compensation,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  well  founded.  The  property  of  a cor- 
poration that  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  general  assembly  through  the  exercise  of  its  reserve 
power  is  such  property  as,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  would  belong  to  the  creditors 
and  stockholders,  and  not  a privilege  it  derived  from  th«  creative  power,  and  which  it  was  agreed, 
upon  accepting  the  charter,  might  be  amended  at  will  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  case  of  Leep  v.  St.  L.  I.  M.  & S.  Rly.  Co.,  25  S.  W.  Rep.  75,  involved  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  by  which  all 
corporations,  companies  and  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  and 
constructing  railroads  and  railroad  bridges  were  required  to  pay  their  employees 
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on  the  day  of  their  discharge  the  unpaid  wages  then  earned  by  them,  at  the  con- 
tract rate.  The  court  held  that  as  to  natural  persons  this  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional, but  that  it  was  a valid  exercise  of  the  right  to  amend  corporate  charters. 
After  reviewing  with  approval  a large  number  of  decisions  wherein  various  laws 
had  been  declared  invalid  as  depriving  individuals  of  natural  rights,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  right  to  contract,  the  court  said : 

But  what  is  true  of  persons  is  not  always  true  of  corporations.  Natural  persons  do  not  derive 
the  right  to  contract  from  the  legislature.  Corporations  do.  They  possess  only  such  powers  or 
properties  which  the  charters  of  their  creation  confer  upon  them,  either  expressly  or  as  inci- 
dental to  their  existence ; and  these  may  be  modified  or  diminished  by  amendment  or  extin- 
guished by  the  repeal  of  the  charters. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  others  of  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  similar 
declarations  have  been  made. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  room  for  doubt  concerning  the 
power  of  the  Kansas  Commercial  Coal  Company,  which  we  assume,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence,  to  have  been  organized  under  the  statutes  of  this  state,  or 
under  similar  laws,  to  issue  scrip  or  punch  checks,  as  a means  of  payment  of 
wages  due  its  employees.  The  record  in  this  case  indicates  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  coal  company  to  issue  such  checks  to  its  employees  and  to  receive  the 
same  in  payment  for  merchandise. 

Section  13,  chapter  66,  General  Statutes  of  1897,  reads  in  part:  “Every  cor- 
poration, as  such,  has  power:  . . . Seventh,  to  enter  into  any  obliga- 

tion or  contract  essential  to  the  transaction  of  its  ordinary  affairs.”  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  statute  does  not  grant  to  corporations  the  full  powers  of  contract- 
ing which  are  possessed  by  individuals;  on  the  contrary,  it  expressly  limits  their 
powers  in  this  regard.  The  language  of  the  limitations  is  very  plain.  The  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  a corporation  are  those  which  it  is  chartered  to  engage  in,  and  it 
has  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  essential  to  the  transaction  of  such  affairs, 
but  it  has  no  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  not  so  essential  to  or  not  actually 
connected  with  the  business  or  enterprise  for  which  it  was  chartered.  Limitation 
of  corporate  powers  was  recognized  by  the  supreme  court  of  this  state  in  the  case 
of  Getty  v.  Milling  Co.,  40  Kan.  281.  There  it  was  held  that  while  the  milling 
company  might  under  peculiar  circumstances  have  purchased  flour  to  sell  again 
to  meet  some  temporary  want,  or  to  supply  and  protect  its  trade,  yet  that  it 
could  not  engage  in  that  class  of  business  under  its  charter,  and  that  where  the 
plaintiffs  sought  to  justify,  and  recover  upon,  a sale  of  flour  to  the  president  of 
the  corporation,  they  must  either  show  that  the  purchase  came  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  charter  or  else  some  peculiar  facts  or  circumstances  that  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule. 

The  extracts  quoted  from  Shaffer  v.  Mining  Co.,  State  v.  Brown  & Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  Leep  v.  Railway  Co.,  supra , bear  upon  this  question  of  limitation 
of  corporate  rights  and  powers. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  the  present  act  does  not  invade  any 
clear  and  unquestioned  right  of  the  corporation  here  concerned;  and  we  think 
it  proper  to  hold  that  the  objection  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional  because 
it  invades  the  inherent  rights  of  corporatipns  is  not  well  founded.  The  record 
contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  payment  of  the  wages  of  its  employees  other- 
wise than  in  money,  or  in  checks  or  drafts  drawn  upon  bank  deposits  of  money, 
was,  or  is,  essential  to  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  Kansas  Com- 
mercial Coal  Company.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  rest  the  decision  in  this  case 
upon  the  proposition  just  considered.  We  prefer  to  rest  it  and  do  rest  it  upon 
the  basis  of  a constitutional  exercise  by  the  legislature  of  its  power  to  amend 
corporate  charters.  If  corporations  created  under  our  laws  possessed  the  power 
to  pay  the  wages  of  their  employees  otherwise  than  in  money,  and  to  make  bind- 
ing contracts  for  such  payment,  such  power  no  longer  exists  on  the  part  of  any 
corporation  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  present  act.  The  power  in  ques- 
tion has  been  taken  away  from  each  of  such  corporations  by  this  act,  which  by 
its  title  purports  to  repeal  “all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith.”  We 
do  not  understand  that  any  claim  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  title  concerning 
this  matter  has  been  raised  by  counsel.  As  at  present  advised,  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  sufficiency.  See  Board  of  Health  of  Brighton  v.  City  of  Rochester, 
56  Hun. , 45.  The  record  shows  that  appellant  violated  the  act  under  consideration . 

Holding  the  act  to  be  constitutional,  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  will 
be  affirmed. 

Schoonover,  J.,  concurs. 

Dennison,  P.  J.,  dissents  from  that  part  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  second 
section  of  the  syllabus. 
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Notwithstanding  the  favorable  prospects  of  these  laws  being  held 
constitutional,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  operators  will  con- 
tinue to  appeal  these  cases  until  the  federal  supreme  court  is  reached, 
when  their  constitutionality  will  be  finally  settled,  and  it  is  deter- 
mined by  that  body  whether  corporations  as  artificial  persons  created 
by  law  shall  have  greater  rights  than  the  individual  who  by  his  vote 
creates  such  corporations  ; and  whether  such  corporations,  under  the 
guise  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  contract,  shall  be  allowed  to  operate 
a system  of  tyrannical  oppression  so  antagonistic  to  the  intellectual, 
physical,  moral,  and  financial  welfare  of  a great  mass  of  our  citizens. 
Should  these  cases  be  decided  against  the  people,  we  may  indeed  join 
in  that  immortal  protest,  “O  liberty,  wThat  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name  ! ” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XIX. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  seventy-eight  wage-earners 
engaged  in  various  departments  of  the  printing  business.  Reports  were  received 
from  thirty-one  counties  in  the  state.  The  average  age  in  this  occupation  is  29.6 
years.  With  seventy-seven  reporting,  72  are  American  born  and  5 are  foreign 
born,  and  of  the  parents  57  fathers  and  61  mothers  are  American  born,  and  18 
fathers  and  14  mothers  are  foreign  born,  seventy-five  reporting. 

Employment. — All  have  a trade,  that  of  their  present  occupation,  and  nine 
years  is  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  same.  With  seventy-two  reportingy 
18  have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  occupation  during  the  year.  The  cause 
for  change  of  employment  is  given  by  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and  51,  “ Scarcity  of  employ- 
ment.” Nos.  18,  19,  27,  37,  53,  and  75. — “To  improve  my  condition  by  getting 
better  wages.”  No.  63. — “Was  discharged  on  account  of  my  politics.”  No.  66. 

— “Laid  off  to  give  place  to  swifter  workmen.”  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  day  is  9.3,  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  ranges  from  one  and  one- 
third  to  double  pay.  With  sixty-four  reporting,  the  working  hours  on  Saturday 
are  increased  in  5 instances  and  reduced  in  20 ; and  expressing  themselves  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  present  employment, 
two  state  7 hours,  twenty-eight  8 hours,  fifteen  9 hours,  twenty-six  10  hours,  and 
one  14  hours,  seventy-two  reporting.  Opportunity  for  employment  as  compared 
with  1896  is  reported  increased  in  18  instances,  decreased  in  11  instances,  neither 
23,  fifty-two  reporting,  and  the  reasons  for  increased  opportunity  as  given  by  Nos. 

5,  9,  18,  29,  30,  37,  42,  50,  59,  63  and  69  is,  “Better  crops  and  better  times.”  No. 
44. — “City  printers  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chines have  drifted  into  other  occupations.”  Nos.  64,  65,  and  66. — “Type-setting 
machines  thrown  out  of  this  office.”  Decreased  opportunity,  by  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7, 

8,  11,  25,  51,  52,  61,  70,  and  74. — “Business  depression,  too  many  printers,  and 
introduction  of  type-setting  machines.”  No.  48. — “To  the  successive  years  of 
hard  times,  and  the  inability  of  small  country  merchants  to  patronize  country 
newspapers,  due  to  the  competitive  system.”  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the 
adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work  day,  48  favor  and  18  oppose  it,  sixty-six 
reporting ; and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its  adoption  would  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  16,  21,  22,  25,  31,  38,  43,  48,  53,  55,  56,  59,  61,  63,  64,  65,  66, 

71,  73,  and  77,  “It  would  give  employment  to  more  men.”  Nos.  10,  12,  33,  35,  \ 
39,  41,  47,  and  51. — “It  would  necessitate  a cut  in  wages.”  No.  11 — “It  would 
encourage  laziness.”  No.  34. — “Competition  is  too  close  now  to  allow  of  any 
change.” 

Compensation. — With  seventy- three  reporting,  the  weekly  wage-rate  averages 
$10.59,  ranging  from  $2.17  to  $20  per  week.  An  increase  in  the  wage  rate  during 
the  year  is  reported  in  21  instances,  decreased  in  7 instances,  and  38  neither, 
sixty-six  reporting.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  the  year  averages 
$455.61,  ranging  from  $80  to  $1000,  sixty-three  reporting.  Income  from  other 
sources  is  reported  in  18  instances,  averaging  $107.22,  which  brings  the  grand  to- 
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tal  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $476.50,  with  sixty-six  reporting. 
The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  weekly  in  68  instances,  that  being  their  prefer- 
ence, and  all  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  or  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$190.34,  twenty-three  reporting;  fuel  $31.80,  twenty-one  reporting;  clothing  $68.- 
73,  twenty-three  reporting;  sickness  $28.31,  sixteen  reporting;  sundries  $77.88, 
eighteen  reporting;  total  $388.91,  ranging  from  $215  to  $700,  thirty-three  report- 
ing. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  seventy-three  reporting,  27  are  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  and  46  are  not,  and  reasons  for  non-membership  are 
given  as  follows:  Nos.  1,  5,  9,  10,  and  12. — “Do  not  believe  in  them.”  Nos.  8, 13, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  24,  26,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36,  39,  41,  46,  49,  52,  53,  and  76.— “None  here 
in  my  craft.”  Nos.  20,  23,  and  37. — “Not  able  to  bear  expenses.”  No.  62. — “My 
skin  is  a little  dark.”  No.  73. — “Have  not  finished  apprenticeship.”  With 
seventy- three  reporting,  33  are  protected  with  some  form  of  insurance,  as  follows : 
Life  20,  life  and  fire  5,  fire  3,  life  and  accident  3,  life,  fire  and  accident  1,  ac- 
cident 1. 

Sanitation. — The  employment  is  considered  dangerous  by  4 and  unhealthful 
by  13,  and  with  thirty-six  reporting,  where  both  sexes  are  employed  separate 
water-closets  are  not  provided  in  10  instances.  The  source  of  water-supply  is 
found  to  be,  for  family  use,  well  28,  cistern  8,  water-works  18,  cistern  and  well  5, 
cistern  and  water-works  2,  well  and  water-works  5,  well,  cistern  and  water-works 
1.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  and  wholesome  in  49  instances,  and  the  average  dis- 
tance of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  92.1  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  sixty  reporting,, 13  are  making  per- 
manent investments,  the  average  amount  per  annum  being  $152,  ranging  from  $60 
to  $500,  for  the  ten  reporting.  With  seventy-three  reporting,  12  own  their  homes, 
5 owning  free  from  incumbrance,  and  for  the  seven  reporting,  $340  is  the  average 
amount  of  incumbrance.  For  the  31  rent-payers,  $6.79  is  the  average  monthly 
rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  1,  6,  7,  25,  26,  48,  54,  55,  64,  72,  and  75,  “By  improving  public  roads.” 
Nos.  2,  24,  29,  and  30.— “Self-support.”  Nos  12,  37,  40,  41,  42,  44,  51,  52,  59,  60, 
63,  65,  66,  69,  and  70. — “On  state  account.”  Nos.  14  and  45. — “As  at  present.” 
The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  3,  6,  12, 
25,  32,  34,  44,  51,  53,  57,  67,  and  77. — “By  overcrowding  labor  market  it  tends 
to  reduce  wages.”  With  seventy  reporting,  60  favor  restriction  and  8 suppression 
of  foreign  immigration,  and  2 neither.  With  seventy-three  reporting,  17  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  occupation,  and  35  favor  a compulsory 
Sunday-rest  law,  and  30  believe  its  adoption  practical.  With  fifty-three  re- 
porting, 45  demand  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  while  8 op- 
pose it. 

General  Remarks:  No.  21. — “The  greatest  question  that  confronts  the 
wage-earner  to-day  is  that  of  machinery  taking  his  place  to  such  a great  extent. 
In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  something  done  in  this  direction.  On  account  of 
invention  of  type  setting  machines,  thousands  of  men  have  been  throwm  out  of 
employment  and  have  had  to  go  into  other  business  or  starve.” 

No.  24. — “The  adoption  of  a Sunday-rest  law  would  of  course  do  away  with 
Sunday  street-cars,  trains,  etc.,  but  the  people  could  finally  adjust  themselves  to 
it.  However,  I do  not  think  such  a condition  will  be  brought  about  this  side  of 
the  millennium.  We  are  fast  drifting  into  the  ‘European  Sabbath.’  Sunday  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a day  of  pleasure  and  recreation  rather  than  a day  of 
rest.  Capitalists  have  taken  the  cue,  and  the  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Sunday 
theater,  etc.,  have  come  to  stay,  and  the  working,man  must  of  course  do  his 
share  of  the  work.” 

No.  35. — “Do  not  favor  compulsion  in  anything  that  is  not  unlawful  or  dis- 
honest, except  compulsory  education,” 

No.  48. — “We  should  have  some  healthy  legislation.  Could  we  not  also  have 
some  legislation  that  would  make  the  land  speculator  pay  taxes  a little  more  in 
proportion  to  his  investment  compared  to  that  of  the  farmer?  Why  should  not 
the  unimproved  farms  pay  as  much  tax  as  the  farms  that  are  improved  ?” 

No.  64. — “In  this  day  of  capitalistic  tyranny  and  improved  machinery,  the 
wage  laborer  is  bound  to  go  under  unless  he  is  very  skilful.  One  man  with 
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machine  can  do  the  work  of  five ; so  you  can  see  what  the  printers  have  already 
come  to.  I am  not  kicking  against  machinery,  because  it  would  be  useless.  I am 
simply  stating  a fact  in  my  trade.  To  solve  the  problem  of  what  is  to  become  of 
the  other  four  men  you  can  imagine — it  is  beyond  me.” 

No.  65. — “Regarding  the  type-setting  machines,  folders,  etc.,  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  myself  nor  of  the  craft  to  discourage  improvements  in  the  art,  but  we 
do  object  to  the  state  paying  ‘hand  ’ scale  for  work,  then  allowing  the  state  printer 
to  do  the  work  on  rented  machines  with  a few  men  while  the  rest  loaf,  and  send- 
ing the  money  to  New  York  to  pay  rent  on  the  machine  which  should  go  to  the 
citizens  of  Kansas  for  labor.  The  state  office  has  no  machines  now  — thanks  to 
the  present  administration.” 

No.  69. — “The  fact  that  the  union  printers  of  Topeka  are  getting  fair  wages  is 
due  entirely  to  their  having  a first-class,  well-regulated  union.  If  business  men 
would  demand  that  the  union  label  be  placed  upon  their  work,  as  it  has  been  upon 
this  blank,  and  as  it  should  be  and  does,  I think,  upon  all  state  printing,  they 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  first-class  work  and  knowing  that  it  was 
done  by  men  who  paid  their  employees  fair  wages.  The  action  of  the  Kansas  text- 
book commission  has  saved  the  people  of  Kansas  lots  of  money  and  made  lots  of 
work  for  her  wage-earners  — a portion  of  them,  at  least.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XX. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  eight  school-teachers,  resid- 
ing in  six  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  31  years.  All  are  American 
born,  and  of  the  parents  6 fathers  and  7 mothers  are  American  born,  and  2 
fathers  and  one  mother  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — All  have  a profession,  that  of  their  present  occupation,  and 
10.5  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  engaged  in  same.  With  the  whole  num- 
ber reporting,  two  have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the 
year,  the  cause  for  a change  being,  by  Nos.  3 and  8,  “Secured  better  positions.” 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  6,  and  expressing  themselves  as 
to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  em- 
ployment, one  states  534  hours,  three  6 hours,  two  7 hours.  Opportunity  for 
employment  is  reported  increased  in  3 instances  and  decreased  in  1,  and  the 
reason  given  for  increased  opportunity  by  Nos.  1 and  2,  “ Development  of  natural 
gas.”  Decreased,  No.  7. — “More  rigid  examinations,  decreasing  available  num- 
ber, but  increasing  the  chances  of  competent  teachers.”  With  six  reporting,  3 
favor  and  3 oppose  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law. 

Compensation. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  average  monthly  wage 
rate  is  $54.50,  ranging  from  $28  to  $85.  The  total  wages  received  during  1897  aver- 
ages $468,  ranging  from  $300  to  $765,  seven  reporting.  An  income  from  other 
sources  is  reported  in  5 instances,  averaging  $114,  which,  with  earnings  of  other 
members  of  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  $608,  ranging  from  $300  to  $1150,  seven  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage 
payment  is,  monthly,  8;  preference  being,  monthly,  7;  weekly,  1.  All  are  paid 
in  cash. 

Cost  oe  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $113,  six  re- 
porting; fuel  $25,  six  reporting;  clothing  $60,  six  reporting;  sickness  $18,  three 
reporting;  sundries  $70,  six  reporting;  total  $278,  ranging  from  $225  to  $310, 
six  reporting. 

’ Organization  and  Insurance. — None  are  members  of  a labor  organization, 
reasons  for  non-membership  being : Nos.  2 and  6. — “ There  is  no  teachers’  organiza- 
tion.” No.  4. — “Am  not  a laborer.”  Nos.  7 and  8. — “ Have  no  reason  to.  ” With 
the  whole  number  reporting,  7 are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance : Life  4, 
life  and  fire  2,  fire  1. 

Sanitation. — The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  2,  cistern  2, 
well  and  cistern  3,  well,  cistern,  and  water-works  1.  It  is  plentiful  in  6 instances 
and  wholesome  in  8,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from 
source  of  water-supply  is  93  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  4 are 
making  permanent  investments,  the  average  amount  for  the  2 giving  the  same 
being  $400.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  4 own  their  homes,  3 owning  free 
from  incumbrance,  the  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the  1 home  being  $125.  The 
5 rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $5.90  per  month  rental  for  home. 
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Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  3,  6,  and  7,  “Improving  public  roads.”  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8. — “On  state 
account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  profession  is  said  to  be, 
by  No.  1,  “Makes  it  unpleasant,  but  all  the  more  necessary.”  No.  2. — “Gives 
us  more  pupils.”  No.  6.— “Foreign  labor  and  foreign  votes  rob  every  American 
citizen.”  No.  7. — “None,  except  that  foreigners  refuse  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.”  With  seven  reporting,  all  favor  restriction  of  foreign 
immigration.  In  their  profession  none  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  but  6 
favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  5 believe  its  adoption  practical.  Spe- 
cific legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  in  their  occupation  is  sug- 
gested, by  No.  1. — “Establishment  of  county  high  schools  in  every  county.”  No. 
2. — “Enforce  compulsory-school-attendance  law.”  No.  4. — “Raise  standard  of 
teachers.”  No.  5. — “Abolish  the  taxation  exemption  law.”  No.  6. — “Better 
regulation  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers.”  No.  7. — “Provide  for 
a higher  standard  for  teachers.”  With  seven  reporting,  all  favor  the  continuance 
and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

General  Remarks:  No.  4. — “I  am  in  favor  of  centralizing  school  districts 
and  having  township  high  schools,  and  running  stages  or  other  conveyances  to 
bring  children  from  a distance.  It  will  give  more  competent  teachers  at  less 
expense  and  will  furnish  uniform  instruction  throughout  the  state.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XXI. 

Age  and  Nativity — Reports  were  received  from  .twenty-seven  stone  and 
marble  workers  residing  in  fifteen  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is 

38.4  years,  and  19  are  American  born  and  8 foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  12 
fathers  and  mothers  are  American  born,  and  14  fathers  and  mothers  are  of 
foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  one  exception,  all  have  a trade,  that  of  their  present 
employment,  and  10.5  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  same, 
twenty-five  reporting.  With  twenty-one  reporting,  8 have  worked  at  more  than 
one  situation  during  the  year,  the  cause  for  change  for  employment'  being  given 
by  Nos.  1,  2,  15j  21,  22,  24,  and  25,  “Scarcity  of  steady  employment.”  With 
twenty-six  reporting,  sixteen  state  that  8 hours  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at 
their  present  employment,  and  ten  10  hours.  Increased  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, as  compared  with  1896,  is  reported  in  10  instances,  decreased  in  5 in- 
stances, and  neither  7.  Of  those  reporting  increased  opportunity,  reasons  are 
given,  by  No.  3,  “Greater  demand  for  labor  and  greater  prices  for  products.” 
No.  7. — “Good  crops  and  good  prices,  and  state  work  at  Hutchinson.”  No.  11. 
— “Good  wheat  and  corn  crop  and  advancing  price  of  cattle  give  farmers  a little 
more  money,  and  they  spend  it  in  permanent  improvements.”  Nos.  14,  15,  and 
36. — “To  improvements  being  made  by  railroad  company.”  No.  17. — “Local 
causes  solely — business  buildings  in  the  city.”  Nos.  20,  21,  and  25. — “Better 
prices  for  farm  products.”  Of  those  reporting  decreased  opportunity,  the  follow- 
ing reasons  are  given:  Nos.  1,  2,  9,22,  23,  and  27. — “Business  depression,  and 
too  many  men  out  of  employment.”  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  adoption 
of  a universal  eight-hour  work-day,  21  favor  it  and  3 oppose  it,  and  changes 
necessitated  by  its  adoption  are  given  by  those  favoring  it,  as  follows : Nos.  2,  5, 
6,  7,  9,  11,  32,  14,  15,  16,  22,  and  27. — “It  would  mean  more  men,  more  work, 
more  rest,  and  steadier  employment.”  Of  those  opposing  it,  No.  3 gives  as  his 
reason,  “Reduction  of  wages.”  No.  8.— “My  line  of  work  is  done  principally  in 
the  summer  months  and  it  would  lessen  our  ability  to  complete  our  work.” 

Compensation. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  average  wage  rate  is 

21.4  cents  per  hour  for  this  class  of  work,  and  an  increase  in  wages,  as  compared 
with  1896,  is  reported  in  4 instances,  a decrease  in  1 instance,  and  13  answer, 
neither.  With  seventeen  reporting,  the  total  wages  received  for  labor  during 
1897  averages  $354.17,  ranging  from  $150  to  $656.  Income  from  other  sources  is 
reported  in  8 instances,  the  average  amount  being  $87.62,  which  brings  the  grand 
total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  $373.44,  ranging  from  $120  to  $656,  with  eight- 
een reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  payments  is  found  to  be,  monthly  8,  weekly 
17,  the  preference  being,  monthly  4,  weekly  19.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is  found  to  be,  for  food 
$192.55,  nine  reporting;  fuel  $34,  nine  reporting;  clothing  $59,  ten  reporting; 
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sickness  $24.16,  six  reporting;  sundries,  $52,  eight  reporting;  total  $319,  ranging 
from  $95  to  $500,  ten  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  twenty-six  reporting,  4 are  members 
of  a labor  organization,  22  are  not,  and  reasons  for  non-membership  are  given  as 
follows:  Nos.  1, 15,  22,  and  26. — “Not  necessary.”  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11, 13,  17,  19, 
20,  21,  and  25. — “None  here  in  my  craft.”  No.  3. — “Too  much  of  a tool.”  No. 
4. — “Too  many  strikes  to  sustain.”  Nos.  14  and  23. — “Unable  financially.” 
With  twenty-four  reporting,  13  are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance,  as  fol- 
lows: Life  9,  life  and  fire  1,  fire  3. 

Sanitation.— With  nineteen  reporting,  4 consider  their  occupation  dangerous, 
and  3 unhealthful.  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be, 
well  18,  cistern  2,  water-works  2,  well  and  water-works  1,  twenty-three  reporting. 
It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  20  instances,  and  wholesome  in  18  instances,  and  the 
average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  103.8 
feet,  ranging  from  50  to  150  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  twenty-one  reporting,  1 reports  mak- 
ing an  annual  investment,  but  omits  the  amount.  With  twenty-five  reporting,  9 
own  their  homes,  6 owning  free  from  incumbrance,  and  the  average  amount  of 
incumbrance  for  the  three  reporting  is  $641.66.  The  11  rent-payers  expend  an 
average  of  $4.68  per  month  as  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reform,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  Nos.  2,  14, 
19  and  21  say,  “Making  good  roads.”  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  10,  22,  and  25. — “On  state  ac- 
count.” The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos. 
1,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  22,  23,  and  27,  “It  decreases  our  chances  for  good  wages.” 
With  twenty-two  reporting,  15  favor  restriction,  3 suppression,  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, and  4 neither.  None  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present 
occupation;  17  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  14  believe  its  adoption 
practical.  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  in  their  present 
occupation  is  suggested,  as  follows:  No.  1. — “Prohibit  state,  county  and  munici- 
palities from  letting  work  by  contract.”  Nos.  9,  6,  and  21. — “A  shorter  work- 
day.” No.  7. — “Classify  work,  and  compel  contractors  to  fill  a bond  guaranteeing 
payment.”  No.  10. — “An  anti-usury  law  forbidding  more  than  434  Per  cent, 
interest.”  No.  11. — “By  the  state  building  and  owning  its  own  railroads  and 
operating  its  own  mines.”  With  twenty  reporting,  19  favor  the  continuance  and 
support  of  this  department. 

General  Remarks. — No.  1. — “Having  work  done  by  contract  offers  a premium 
to  dishonest  men;  it  causes  the  contractor  to  exact  an  unfair  amount  of  labor, 
thus  wrecking  him  at  middle  life,  making  them  creatures  of  charity.  In  all  trades 
about  twice  the  amount  is  accomplished,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  compared 
with  40  years  ago.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XXII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  thirty-three  teamsters,  re- 
siding in  19  counties  of  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  31.7  years,  and  28  are 
American  and  5 are  foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  thirty- two  reporting,  22  fathers 
and  mothers  are  American,  and  10  fathers  and  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — None  have  a trade,  and  with  twenty-nine  reporting,  2.7  years 
is  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  employment.  With  twenty- two  re- 
porting, 9 have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  1897,  and  cause 
for  change  of  employment,  as  given  by  Nos.  3,  8, 12,  14,  15,  19,  20,  22,  29,  30,  31,  is, 
“Scarcity  of  employment.”  Ten  is  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day. 
With  twenty-two  reporting,  4 report  the  working  hours  increased  on  Saturday, 
and  2 decreased.  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should 
constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  one  states  7 hours,  six  8 
hours,  one  9 hours,  twenty  10  hours,  one  12  hours,  twenty-nine  reporting.  As 
compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for  employment  in  their  locality  is  reported  in 
creased  in  6 instances,  and  decreased  in  5,  neither  14.  The  reason  for  increased 
opportunity,  as  given  by  Nos.  2,  13,  22,  25,  26,  30,  32,  33,  is,  “Good  crops  and 
good  prices,  making  better  times.”  Decreased,  by  Nos.  5,  8,  19,  20,  21,  “Too 
many  teams  and  too  many  men  out  of  employment.”  A universal  eight-hour 
work-day  established  by  law  is  favored  by  23  and  opposed  by  8,  thirty-one  reporting. 

—23 
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Compensation.— With  thirty-two  reporting,  a daily  wage  rate  averages  $1.45r 
and  as  compared  with  1896,  wages  are  reported  increased  in  6 instances,  de- 
creased in  5,  and  14  neither.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897 
averages  $344.56,  ranging  from  $125  to  $700.  Income  from  other  sources  is  re- 
ported in  5 instances,  the  average  being  $95.60,  which,  with  earnings  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the 
average  of  $369.04,  ranging  from  $125  to  $775.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is, 
monthly  12,  weekly  12,  biweekly  1,  irregular  5,  the  preference  being,  monthly  5, 
weekly  25,  biweekly  1,  daily  1.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  oe  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $149.90,  ten 
reporting;  fuel  $23,  eight  reporting;  clothing  $15.40,  ten  reporting;  sickness  $23, 
six  reporting;  sundries  $72.75,  six  reporting;  total  $307.08,  ranging  from  $150  to 
$468,  twelve  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — None  are  members  of  a labor  organization, 
and  reasons  for  non-membership,  as  given  by  Nos.  2,  8,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  and  22, 
“They  are  no  good.”  Nos.  10,  17,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  30,  31,  and  32.— “None 
here  in  my  craft.”  Nos.  4,  12,  18,  and  29. — “Not  able  to  keep  up  dues.”  With 
thirty-one  reporting,  13  are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance : Life  8,  life  and 
accident  1,  life  and  fire  3,  fire  1. 

Sanitation. — With  twenty-five  reporting,  3 consider  their  occupation  dan- 
gerous, and  5 unhealthful.  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well 
20,  cistern  1,  water-works  4,  well  and  cistern  3,  well,  cistern  and  water-works  1, 
cistern  and  water-works  1,  thirty  reporting.  It  is  plentiful  in  30  instances  and 
wholesome  in  27,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from 
source  of  water-supply  is  107.3  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  twenty-seven  reporting,  2 are  mak- 
ing permanent  investments  averaging  $112.50  per  annum.  With  thirty-two  report- 
ing, 9 own  their  homes,  3 owning  free  from  incumbrance,  the  average  incumbrance 
for  the  6 reporting  being  $143.  The  10  rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $4.65 
per  month  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Nos.  6,  11,  14,  30,  “Improving  public  roads.”  Nos.  9,  13,  20,  21,  22,  31, 
33. — “On  state  account.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  the  occupa- 
tion is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  2,  6,  9,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  29,  30,  31,  “Reduces  wages 
and  makes  work  hard  to  get.”  Sixteen  favor  restriction  and  7 suppression  of 
foreign  immigration.  At  their  present  occupation,  6 are  required  to  work  on 
Sunday;  26  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  15  believe  its  adoption 
practical.  Specific  legislation,  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners,  is  suggested  as 
follows:  No.  6,— “Enforce  present  laws.”  No.  13. — “A  good  sanitation  law,  calcu- 
lated to  reveal  all  defects,  such  as  bad  ventilation,  poor  light,  etc.”  No.  17. — 
“Make  boys  go  to  school  and  stop  driving  teams.”  No.  19. — “An  engineers’  license 
law.”  No.  30. — “A  shorter  work  day,  and  a law  to  compel  laundry  proprietors  to 
look  more  after  the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  work-rooms.”  With  twenty-four 
reporting,  19  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  5- 
oppose  it. 

Analysis  anti  Supplemental  Information,  Table  XXIII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
male  wage-earners  whose  occupations  vary  from  that  of  a hog-head  skinner  to  a 
college  president.  There  not  being  enough  engaged  in  any  one  occupation  to 
classify  separately,  hence  they  are  grouped  in  a miscellaneous  table.  They  re- 
side in  thirty-nine  counties  in  the  state,  and  their  average  age  is  35  years.  With 
one  hundred  and  twelve  reporting,  93  are  American  born  and  19  are  foreign  born ; 
of  the  parents,  68  fathers  and  67  mothers  are  American  born,  and  44  fathers  and 
45  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  seventy-seven  reporting,  all  have  a trade,  and  10  of  this 
number  have  a trade  different  from  that  of  their  present  employment.  With  one 
hundred  and  four  reporting,  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occu- 
pation is  7.9  years,  and  with  one  hundred  reporting,  29  have  been  engaged  in 
more  than  one  situation  during  1897.  The  cause  for  change  of  employment  is 
given  as  follows:  No.  1. — “Fire.”  Nos.  2,  31,  54,  61,  71,  79,  89,  90,  102,  and  103. — 
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“Better  terms  and  conditions  of  employment.”  Nos.  2,  5,  29,  38,  39,  51,  56;  60, 
66,  78,  83,  88,  97, 113,  and  114. — “Scarcity  of  employment.”  No.  101.— “Tried  to 
get  pay  for  overtime,  and  got  let  out.”  No.  115. — “Talked  too  much  politics  to 
suit  my  employer.”  With  one  hundred  and  one  reporting,  the  average  number 
of  hours  worked  during  1897  is  9.8,  and  9 report  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
workmg  hours  on  Saturday,  12  a reduction,  and  75  neither.  With  one  hundred 
and  one  reporting,  expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should 
constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  one  states  6 hours,  one  7 
hours,  forty-three  8 hours,  six  9 hours,  forty-seven  10  hours,  and  three  12  hours. 
As  compared  with  1897,  opportunity  for  employment  in  their  locality  is  reported 
increased  in  36  instances  and  decreased  in  21  instances ; and  of  those  reporting  in 
creased  opportunity,  the  change  is  ascribed,  by  Nos.  2,  3,  and  88,  “To  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  gas.”  Nos.  12,  18,  21,  22,  23,  25,  43,  47,  53,  58,  64,  71,  82,  89,  97, 
106,  and  115. — “To  good  crops  and  good  prices.”  No.  32. — “Increased  develop- 
ment and  demand  for  product  of  lead-mines.”  No.  69. — “To  growth  of  school.” 
Nos.  83,  84,  85,  86,  and  87. — “Growth  of  our  town.”  Nos.  105,  111,  and  112. — 
“General  business  improvement.”  Of  those  reporting  decreased  opportunity, 
the  change  is  ascribed,  by  Nos.  8,  10,  17,  24,  68,  72,  75,  77,  78,  81,  and  93,  to  “Gen- 
eral business  depression.”  Nos.  38,  39,  and  52. — “Too  many  people  at  work  in 
my  trade.”  Nos.  95,  100,  and  113. — “Competition  so  great  that  a small  concern 
has  no  show;  too  much  machinery,  and  too  many  women  and  children  laborers.” 
No.  114. — “Real  estate  so  high  that  no  building  is  done.”  With  one  hundred 
and  six  reporting,  78  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work  day  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  28  oppose  it.  Those  favoring  its  adoption,  the  changes  neces- 
sitated and  the  reasons  given  are:  Nos.  2,  10,  29,  31,  33,  36,  39,  43,  44,  47,  49,  57, 
72,  75,  76,  79,  86,  87,  89,  90,  93,  94,  95,  97,  98,  106,  109,  110,  112,  and  113.— “Give 
employment  to  more  men,  more  time  for  rest  and  recreation,,  and  ultimately  a 
better  wage  rate.”  Of  those  opposing:  Nos.  13,  26,  38,  40,  41,  45,  61,  74,  80,  and 
83. — “It  would  reduce  wages  and  lessen  business.”  No.  69. — “Think  it  ought  to- 
be  left  with  the  contracting  parties.” 

Compensation. — With  thirty-three  reporting,  the  hourly  wage  rate  is  19  cents; 
with  ten  reporting,  the  daily  wage  rate  averages  $1.65 ; with  seven  reporting,  the 
weekly  wage  rate  averages  $12.34 ; with  fifty-one  reporting,  the  monthly  wage 
rate  averages  $48.91,  a total  of  one  hundred  and  one  reporting.  As  compared! 
with  1896,  an  increase  in  the  wage  rate  is  reported  in  24  instances,  and  a decrease 
in  22  instances.  With  seventy-seven  reporting,  the  total  wages  received  for  labor 
during  1897  is  $542.  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  24  instances, 
averaging  $165  per  annum,  which,  with  earnings  of  other  members  of  family, 
brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $623  for  the 
seventy-seven  reporting.  With  one  hundred  and  two  reporting,  the  interval  of 
wage  payment  is,  weekly  63,  monthly  27,  biweekly  2,  daily  3,  irregularly  6,  quar- 
terly 1;  and  the  preference  for  wage  payment,  with  ninety-nine  reporting,  is, 
weekly  85,  monthly  11,  biweekly  3,  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  average  annual  cost  of  living  is,  for  food  $250,  thirty- 
nine  reporting;  fuel  $34,  thirty-five  reporting;  clothing  $77,  thirty-eight  report- 
ing; sickness  $39,  thirty  reporting;  sundries  $74,  twenty-six  reporting;  total 
$456,  fifty-four  reporting.  As  compared  with  1896,  the  cost  of  living  is  reported 
increased  in  29  instances,  and  decreased  in  2 instances,  the  reasons  for  increased 
cost  being:  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  17,  18,  19,  25,  39,  43,  86,  90,  and  111. — “ Increased  price 
of  provisions.”  No.  13. — “The  famine  in  India.”  Decreased:  Nos.  58  and  89. — 
“Good  crops  and  more  produce.” 

Organization  and  Insurance.- -With  one  hundred  and  twelve  reporting,  16 
are  members  of  a labor  organization  and  96  are  not,  and  the  reasons  for  non- 
membership given  are : Nos.  3,  6,  8, 18,  24,  29,  32,  33,  35,  39,  42,  49,  55,  57,  58, 61,  64, 
65,  81,  82,  86,  90,  97,  and  114. — “Have  no  use  for  them;  no  good;  do  not  believe 
in  them.”  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  9,  10,  17,  21,  30,  36,  38,  43,  45,  46,  47,  48,  51,  52,  54,  59,  60, 
62,  63,  66,  68,  70,  74,  75,  76,  79,  84,  88,  89,  91,  92,  100,  103,  and  111.- “None  here 
in  my  craft.”  No.  2.— “Because  some  men  are  worth  more  than  others.”  No. 
4. — “Labor  has  no  rights  where  injunctions  prevail.”  No.  13. — “Labor  organi- 
zations are  the  greatest  of  monopolies.”  No.  23. — “Not  old  enough.”  No.  31. 
— “They  are  a menace  to  good  government.”  No.  80.— “They  have  become 
too  independent  and  exacting.”  With  one  hundred  and  seven  reporting,  65  are 
protected  by  some  form  of  insurance,  as  follows : Life  24,  fire  8,  accident  2,  life 
and  fire  20,  life  and  accident  6,  life,  accident  and  fire  5.  With  one  hundred  and 
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one  reporting,  37  consider  their  employment  dangerous,  and  32  unhealthful. 
Legislation  calculated  to  better  the  conditions  of  their  employment  is  suggested 
as  follows:  No.  6. — “Compel  employers  who  follow  roofing,  eaves  troughing, 
■etc.,  to  furnish  good  and  substantial  ladders  and  scaffolding  for  the  business.’’ 
Nos.  22,  31,  39,  50,  81,  84,  100,  104,  and  107. — “The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour 
work-day.”  No.  41. — “Enact  a uniform  and  strict  law  governing  sanitary 
plumbing  and  a strict  plumber-license  law.”  Nos.  45,  76,  and  93. — “A  good 
factory-inspection  law.”  No.  51.— “Legislate  to  keep  girls  out  of  stores,  as  they 
cut  wages  more  than  any  one.”  No.  59. — “By  revising  the  patent  laws,  as  we 
cannot  compete  with  machines.”  No.  69. — “Provision  for  longer  terms  in 
teachers’ positions  everywhere.”  No.  86.  — “Put  in  blowers  to  carry  away  the 
dust  in  all  factories,  mills,  etc.”  Nos.  90,  106,  and  110. — “By  having  all  work- 
rooms have  a sufficient  number  of  windows  and  doors  for  ventilation  and  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  by  having  the  drip  of  the  inside  roof  arranged  so  as  not  to 
drop  on  men  while  at  work.”  With  twenty-four  reporting,  where  both  sexes  are 
employed  separate  water-closets  are  not  provided  for  their  use  in  9 instances; 
and  with  sixty-eight  reporting,  work-rooms  are  not  properly  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated  in  8 instances.  With  one  hundred  and  five  reporting,  the  source  of 
water-supply  for  family  use  is:  Well  42,  cistern  12,  water-works  40,  well  and 
water  works  2,  cistern  and  water-works  6,  well,  cistern  and  water- works  3.  It  is 
plentiful  in  85  instances  and  wholesome  in  82,  and  with  seventy-one  reporting, 
the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is 
109.2  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  ninety-five  reporting,  25  are  making 
permanent  investments,  the  average  amount  per  annum  for  the  twenty-two  re- 
porting being  $104.68.  With  one  hundred  and  twelve  reporting,  54  own  their 
homes,  28  owning  free  from  incumbrance,  the  average  amount  of  incumbrance 
for  the  26  incumbered  homes  being  $342.03.  The  average  monthly  rental  for  the 
42  rent-payers  is  $6.09. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  7,  9,  10,  12,  17, 18,  30,  39,  40,  41,  47,  55,  57,  59,  60,  61,  62,  66,  67,  71,  75,  79, 
80,  87,  88,  90,  95,  97,  100,  104,  107,  111,  114,  “Improving  public  roads.”  Nos.  2, 
4,  16,  24,  27,  42,  43,  49,  64,  69,  74,  76,  82,  84,  89,  91,  98,  101,  106,  108,  and  112.^- 
“On  state  account.”  No.  13. — “Try  classical  music.”  Nos.  29,  45,  51,  58,  and 
91. — “As  at  present.”  No.  81. — “Earnings  should  be  sent  to  the  family.”  Nos. 
99, 110. — “Self  sustaining;  ” No.  115. — “Doing  public  work  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  done,  such  as  dry  walling  the  Kansas  river.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immi- 
gration upon  their  trades  and  occupations  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  3,  10,  16*  17,  21, 
28,  29,  39,  43,  49,  51,  53,  58,  65,  67,  69,  71,  75,  76,  78,  79,  80,  81,  83,  87,  88,  89,  90, 
91,  92,  93,  97,  104,  111,  112,  and  115,  “It  very  materially  affects  us,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  which  reduces  the  wages” ; and  with  ninety- 
eight  reporting,  64  favor  restriction,  26  suppression,  of  foreign  immigration,  and 
8 neither.  With  112  reporting,  31  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  pres- 
ent employment ; 57  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  43  believe  its  adop- 
tion practical.  Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  is 
suggested  as  follows:  Nos.  5,  30,  50,  71,  74,  90,  93,  94,  98,  104,  110  and  112.— “An 
eight-hour  work-day.”  Nos.  10,  40,  41,  42,  and  88. — “A  competent  board  to  pass 
on  all  mechanics,  as  they  now  do  in  pharmacy.”  Nos.  12  and  75. — “ Lower  freight- 
rates.”  No.  13. — “Amend  the  law  so  the  legislature  could  not  meet  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  years.”  Nos.  15,  16,  and  89. — “Resubmission.”  Nos.  29  and  61. — 
“Abolish  contract  convict  labor.”  No.  36. — “Enforcement  of  weekly-pay  law.” 
No.  52. — “A  heavier  penalty  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pharmacy  law.”  No.  69. 
— “Longer  terms  and  longer  tenure  to  my  fellow  teachers.”  Nos.  81  and  101. — 
■* * Macadamize  all  roads  tb  at  lead  into  cities  and  country  towns.  ” No.  85. — “ Com- 
pel every  town  or  city  where  natural  gas  is  used  to  have  state  gas  inspector.” 
No.  95. — “All  school  text-books  used  in  the  state  should  be  manufactured  and 
furnished  by  the  state.”  No.  115. — “The  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  that 
is  now  on  the  statute-books,  and  a law  that  will  close  the  penitentiary  coal-shaft.” 
With  ninety-one  reporting,  78  favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  and  13  oppose  it. 

General  Remarks. — No.  36. — “I  hope  that  the  law  will  be  so  fixed  that  the 
wage-earner  can  get  his  wages  once  a week,  for  under  the  present  system  we  are 
compelled  to  draw  scrip ; then  when  pay-day  comes  we  have  not  the  money  to  pay 
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debts  with,  and  are  called  dead-beats,  when  we  cannot  help  our  condition.  If  we 
could  get  weekly  pay  in  cash  we  could  do  much  better,  for  we  could  buy  where 
we  pleased ; but  as  it  is  we  cannot,  and  I hope  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
in  connection  with  his  excellency,  the  governor,  will  secure  some  legislation  that 
will  bring  about  weekly  pay  in  cash.”  No.  90. — “ If  a man  does  not  work  on  Sun- 
day, legal  holidays  and  all,  he  is  soon  out  of  work  here,  and  if  he  quits  or  is  dis- 
charged he  is  blacklisted,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  work  for  3 or  4 months, 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  steady  work  here ; in  fact,  there  is  not  a 
decent  living  in  it  for  a man  with  a family — and  very  near  impossible  to  get 
enough  to  get  away  on.  Still,  the  owners  of  works  here  are  trying  to  get  all  the 
laboring  people  they  can  to  locate  here,  so  as  to  get  cheap  labor.”  No.  93. — 
“Cooks  throughout  the  country  are  working  from  15  to  18  hours  a day,  and  then 
are  blamed  for  not  doing  more  work.  The  wages  in  this  state  in  this  occupation 
are  almost  nothing.  When  you  want  a rest  of  a day  or  two  the  employer  doesn’t 
need  you  any  longer.”  No.  95. — “I  am  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  work-day,  and, 
further,  I believe  in  cooperative  establishments,  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the 
civil-service  system  in  regard  to  holding  all  public  offices.” 


WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS. 

Special  efforts  were  made  to  reach  a representative  number  of  the 
women  wage-earners  of  the  state,  but  fewer  returns  were  received  in 
proportion  to  the  schedules  sent  out  than  either  of  the  three  general 
classes  represented.  The  woman  wage-earner  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a factor  in  the  economic  world,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  econ- 
omists, sociologists  and  legislators  will  be  called  into  use  before  the 
final  and  correct  adjustment  of  disturbed  industrial  conditions  will  be 
made. 

Compared  with  like  statistics  from  other  states,  it  is  believed  that, 
as  a whole,  the  women  wage-earners  of  Kansas  work  under  better 
conditions  than  are  usually  found.  Still,  it  is  evident  from  the  tabu- 
lated returns  that  we  have  not  yet  risen  to  that  plane  of  justice  that 
accords  to  the  woman  wage-earner  equal  pay  for  equal  service  with 
her  brother  worker.  In  the  five  occupations  in  which  both  sexes  are 
employed  and  on  which  data  are  shown  in  this  chapter,  it  is  found  that 
the  women  wage-earners  are  paid  an  annual  wage  of  but  61.4  per 
cent,  of  that  paid  to  men  in  the  same  occupation.  Comparing  the 
total  annual  wages  of  all  the  women  wage-earners  reporting  with  that 
of  the  male  wage-earners  (exclusive  of  railway  labor),  it  is  found  that 
the  women  workers  receive  but  49.5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  wages  re- 
ceived by  the  male  wage-earners.  Whether  or  not  there  is  that  much 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  service  performed  is  “another  story,”' 
and  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  Bureau  to  determine. 

Possible  saving  cannot  be  shown,  for  the  reason  that  figures  as  to 
“cost  of  living”  were  not  given.  Unincumbered  homes  are  owned  by 
13  per  cent,  of  those  reporting. 

Tables  and  analyses  follow. 
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Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  I. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  six  female  cigar-makers  re- 
siding in  two  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  21.1  years.  All  are 
American  born.  Of  the  parents,  1 father  and  1 mother  are  American  born,  and 
5 fathers  and  5 mothers  are  foreign  born,  six  reporting. 

Employment. — Average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation  is  3.5 
years.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  is  9.1,  and  1 
reports  an  increase  of  working-hours  on  Saturday,  2 decreased,  and  2 neither. 
Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s 
work,  two  stated  8 hours,  four  10  hours,  six  reporting.  Opportunity  for  employ 
ment  as  compared  with  1896,  all  report  an  increase.  Reasons  for  increase:  Nos. 

1,  5,  and  6. — “Increase  in  trade.”  Four  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a uni- 
versal eight-hour  work-day  law,  none  opposing  it;  and  the  changes  necessitated 
by  its  adoption  are:  No.  1. — “Would  give  employment  to  a greater  number  of 
people.”  Nos.  5 and  6. — “More  leisure  for  one’s  self.” 

Compensation. — The  whole  number  reporting,  the  average  weekly  wage  rate 
is  $5.58,  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $10,  as  compared  with  the  male  cigar-makers  in 
like  service,  whose  average  weekly  wage  rate  is  $10.16,  ranging  from  $1  to  $15. 
As  compared  with  1896,  increase  of  wages  is  reported  in  2 instances,  and  2 neither. 
The  total  wages  received  during  1897  averages  $231.25,  ranging  from  $185  to  $350, 
four  reporting.  No  income  is  reported  from  other  sources,  leaving  the  grand 
total  income  from  all  sources  same  as  the  total  annual  wages.  The  interval  of 
wage  payment  is  weekly,  that  being  their  preference.  All  are  paid  in  cash.  No 
information  is  given  in  regard  to  cost  of  living. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — None  are  members  of  a labor  organization, 
and  reasons  for  non-membership  given  by  Nos.  1,  4,  and  5. — “None  in  the  city 
that  I can  belong  to.”  No.  6. — “None  for  women  here.”  With  the  whole 
number  reporting,  2 are  protected  by  life  insurance. 

Sanitation. — With  six  reporting,  none  consider  their  employment  dangerous, 
and  2 unhealthful,  defects  being,  Nos.  5 and  6,  “Not  enough  fresh  air.”  Legis- 
lation calculated  to  better  the  conditions  of  their  employment  is  suggested  by 
Nos.  4 and  5. — “A  shorter  work-day.”  With  four  reporting,  where  both  sexes 
are  employed  separate  water-closets  are  not  provided  in  1 instance.  The  source 
of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  2,  well  and  cistern  1,  well  and  water-works 

2,  five  reporting.  It  is  considered  plentiful  in  4 instances,  wholesome  in  5,  and 
the  average  distance  of  the  water-supply  from  a source  of  contamination  is 
126.5  feet.  No  information  is  given  as  to  investment,  homes,  and  rental. 

Miscellaneous.  — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the 
opinion  of  No.  1,  “Improving  public  roads.”  With  five  reporting,  1 favors 
restriction  and  1 suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  3 neither.  None  are 
required  to  work  on  Sunday  ; 5 favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  3 believe 
its  adoption  practical.  Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  is 
suggested  by  Nos.  5 and  6.— “Enforce  the  school  law  and  keep  children  under 
14  out  of  the  factory.”  With  two  reporting,  both  favor  the  continuance  and 
support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

General  Remarks. — “ Enforce  the  school  laws,  for  there  are  many  boys  and 
girls  under  the  age  of  14,  many  of  whom  are  only  9,  10  and  11  years  old,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  keep  them  out  of  the  factory  and  sent  to  school.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  II. 

Age  and  NATiviTy. — Reports  were  received  from  thirty-nine  women  wage- 
earners  residing  in  eighteen  counties  in  the  state  whose  occupations  are  classi- 
fied under  the  head  of  clerk,  stenographer,  or  bookkeeper,  some  of  whom  perform 
the  duties  belonging  to  more  than  one  class.  Their  average  age  is  24.5  years. 
All  are  American  born,  and  of  the  parents  27  fathers  are  American  born  and  12 
are  foreign  born,  the  whole  number  reporting;  and  of  the  mothers,  29  are  Ameri- 
can born  and  9 are  of  foreign  birth,  thirty-eight  reporting. 

Employment. — With  twenty-six  reporting,  25  have  a trade  or  profession  and 
7 have  a trade  other  than  their  present  employment.  The  average  length  of  time 
worked  at  present  employment  is  3.2  years,  and  with  thirty- three  reporting,  7 have 
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been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year,  the  cause  for  change  of 
employment  being,  Nos.  8,  33,  35,  “Laid  off — employers  reducing  expenses.”  Nos. 
21,  36,  38,  “To  better  my  financial  condition.”  With  thirty-one  reporting,  15  re- 
port their  working  hours  increased  on  Saturday ; and  with  thirty-seven  reporting, 
the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1896  is  9.6.  Expressing 
themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their 
present  employment,  one  states  7 hours,  eleven  8 hours,  two  9 hours,  thirteen  10 
hours,  six  12  hours,  and  one  14  hours.  As  compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for 
employment  is  reported  increased  in  5 instances,  the  reason  for  increased  oppor- 
tunity being,  Nos.  12,  15,  17,  21,  28,  35,  “Good  crops  and  better  prices.”  With 
thirty-three  reporting,  29  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work-day 
and  4 oppose  it;  and  reasons  of  those  favoring  are:  No.  20. — “Employment  of 
more  clerks.”  Of  those  opposing:  Nos.  2 and  19. — “Merchants  cannot  do  busi- 
ness successfully  in  8 hours  per  day — it  would  ruin  their  trade.”  No.  17. — “Ad- 
ditional help  and  a reduction  of  wages.”  Nos.  26  and  28. — “Harder  work  during 
shorter  hours.” 

Compensation. — With  thirty-seven  reporting,  the  average  monthly  rate  is  $25, 
ranging  from  $8  to  $85,  as  compared  with  male  wage-earners  in  like  service,  which 
for  clerks  averages  $9.52  per  week,  ranging  from  $2  to  $18.75;  and  for  male  book- 
keepers the  average  of  $47.66  per  month,  ranging  from  $20  to  $100.  An  increase 
of  wages,  as  compared  with  1896,  is  reported  in  3 instances,  a decrease  in  1,  and 
neither  in  18.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  averages  $278.31, 
ranging  from  $16  to  $1025,  twenty-nine  reporting.  Income  from  other  sources  is 
reported  in  6 instances,  averaging  $46.50  per  annum,  which  brings  the  grand  total 
income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $287.93,  ranging  from  $16  to  $1025. 
The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  16,  weekly  21,  thirty-seven  reporting, 
the  preference  being,  monthly  14,  weekly  20,  thirty- four  reporting.  All  are  paid 
in  cash.  No  information  is  given  as  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  thirty-eight  reporting,  none  are  mem- 
bers of  a labor  organization,  and  reasons  for  non-membership  are:  Nos.  1,  2,  11, 
15,  18,  20,  21,  and  30,  “No  opportunity;  no  organization  in  this  vicinity  to  which 
I am  eligible.”  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  10,  16,  17,  26,  28,  and  36. — “Thought  nothing  about 
it.”  No.  19. — “Against  my  principles.”  No.  33. — “Do  n’t  know  that  it  would  be 
of  any  benefit.”  No.  37. — “Not  eligible  to  commercial  travelers’  organization, 
owing  to  sex.”  With  thirty-seven  reporting,  10  are  protected  by  some  form  of 
insurance:  Life  5,  life  and  fire  2,  life  and  accident  1,  fire  2. 

Sanitation. — With  thirty-three  reporting,  none  consider  their  occupation  dan- 
gerous, and  but  1 unhealthful.  Legislat  ion  calculated  to  better  conditions  of  their 
employment  is  suggested  as  follows:  No.  1. — “By  establishing  a cash  system  as  a 
basis  for  trade.”  No.  18.— “By  closing  the  stores  earlier  at  night  and  on  legal  holi- 
days, which  we  know  nothing  of  in  our  business.”  No.  20. — “Shorter  hours  of  la- 
bor.” No.  36. — “By  providing  a law  that  clerks  should  have  seats  provided  when 
not  busy.”  With  twenty-eight  reporting,  where  both  sexes  are  employed  separ- 
ate water-closets  are  not  provided  for  their  use  in  19  instances.  The  source  of 
water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  10,  cistern  5,  well  and  cistern  3,  water-works 
3,  well  and  water-works  8,  cistern  and  water-works  1,  thirty  reporting.  It  is 
plentiful  in  24  instances,  and  wholesome  in  23,  and  the  average  distance  of  source 
of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  92  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  thirty  reporting,  4 are  making  per- 
manent investments,  the  average  amount  per  annum  being  $199.40;  and  with 
twenty-seven  reporting,  6 own  their  homes,  5 owning  free  from  incumbrance; 
the  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the  remaining  home  is  $168.  The  2 rent-payers 
reporting  expend  an  average  amount  of  $5  rental  per  month  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous.  — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opinion 
of  No.  18,  “In  the  present  manner.”  Nos.  19  and  23. — “On  state  account.” 
No.  20. — “Leave  that  to  Warden  Landis.”  Nos.  26  and  28. — “Make  the  peniten- 
tiary self-supporting.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occupation 
is  said  to  be,  by  No.  19,  “They  pay  their  debts  better  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can.” Nos.  26  and  28. — “Reduction  of  wages.”  With  twenty-one  reporting,  16 
favor  restriction,  2 suppression,  of  foreign  immigration,  and  3 neither.  With 
thirty  three  reporting,  3 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employ- 
ment, 24  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  and  17  believe  its  adoption  practical. 
Specific  legislation  beneficial  to  them  in  their  occupation  is  suggested:  No.  1. — 
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“A  law  compelling  a certain  compensation  for  so  many  hours’  work.”  No.  8. — 
‘ Payment  of  wages  equal  to  that  given  to  men  for  like  service.”  Nos.  18  and 
20. — “A  law  compelling  stores  to  close  on  legal  holidays  and  on  evenings  earlier 
than  9 o’clock.”  Nos.  26  and  28. — “Higher  wages.”  No.  19. — “Abolish  woman 
suffrage  and  the  prohibition  law.”  With  twenty  reporting,  16  favor  the  continu- 
ance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

General  Remarks:  No.  22. — “I  think  where  a woman  does  the  same 
amount  of  work  a man  does  she  should  have  the  same  pay,  and  the  law  should 
make  such  a provision.”  No.  23. — “My  work  is  such  that  I have  no  time  to  read 
and  keep  posted,  as  I should  to  answer  these  questions  properly.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  III. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  thirteen  women  wage-earn- 
ers engaged  in  domestic  service  residing  in  eight  counties  in  the  state.  Their 
average  age  is  20.7  years.  With  the  whole  number  resporting,  12  are  American 
born,  and  1 foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  6 fathers  are  American  born,  and  3 
foreign  born,  nine  reporting;  and  6 mothers  are  American  born,  and  2 foreign 
born,  eight  reporting. 

Employment. — None  have  a trade  or  profession,  and  2.9  years  is  the  average 
length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation.  With  eleven  reporting,  7 have 
been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the  year,  cause  for  change 
of  employment  being:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  12.— “Scarcity  of  employ- 
ment.” No.  13.— “Got  tired  of  one  place.”  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  day  at  their  employment  is  12;  and  expressing  themselves  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work,  three  state  8 hours,  four 
10  hours,  one  11  hours,  and  three  12  hours.  With  ten  reporting,  9 favor  the 
adoption  of  an  eight-hour  work-day,  and  1 opposes  it,  the  reasons  being  given 
by  those  favoring  it  are:  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and  13. — “Easier  work,  better  health,  more 
time  for  pleasure  and  intellectual  requirements,  and  more  people  able  to  enjoy 
all  this.” 

Compensation. — The  average  weekly  wage  rate  is  $2.09,  ranging  from  $1  to 
$3,  with  the  whole  number  reporting.  mhe  total  wages  received  for  labor  during 
1897  averages  $65.66,  ranging  from  $16  to  $120,  eight  reporting,  and  no  income 
from  other  sources  is  reported  ; the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  remains- 
the  same  as  wages  received.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  2,  weekly 
8,  the  preference  being,  monthly  2,  weekly  10.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

No  information  is  given  under  the  head  “Cost  of  Living,”  none  belong  to  a labor 
organization,  and  none  are  protected  by  any  form  of  insurance.  Only  one  is  mak- 
ing a permanent  investment,  the  amount  being  $20  per  annum  ; none  own  their 
homes;  3 favor  restriction  and  1 suppression  of  foreign  immigration.  With 
twelve  reporting,  7 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday ; 10  favor  a compulsory  Sun- 
day-rest  law,  and  7 believe  its  adoption  practical.  With  six  reporting,  all  favor 
the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  IV. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  seventeen  women  wage- 
earners  residing  in  six  counties  in  the  state  who  are  engaged  in  laundry  work. 
Their  average  age  is  25.6  years,  fifteen  reporting.  With  thirteen  reporting,  all 
are  American  born : and  with  eleven  reporting,  7 fathers  and  mothers  are  Ameri 
can  born,  and  4 fathers  and  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  nine  reporting,  2 have  a trade  or  profession  different  from 
that  of  their  present  employment.  The  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present 
employment  is  2.4  years.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  10.8 ; and 
with  nine  reporting,  the  working  hours  are  increased  on  Saturday  in  2 instances, 
reduced  in  5,  and  2 neither.  Expressing  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at  their  present  employment,  one  states  8 
hours,  fourteen  10  hours.  As  compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for  employment 
in  their  occupation  is  reported  increased  in  2 instances,  and  decreased  in  4,  the 
reasons  for  increased  opportunity  being:  No.  3. — “More  laundries  started.”  No. 
14. — “Better  crops.”  With  eleven  reporting,  9 favor  a universal  eight-hour 
work-day  established  by  law,  reasons  being:  Nos.  1,  2,  11,  and  12. — “The  em- 
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ployment  of  more  help,  and  in  our  business  a great  benefit  to  health.”  Oppos- 
ing it : Nos.  5 and  8.— “It  would  take  about  half  as  many  more  hands,  and  would 
reduce  wages.” 

Compensation. — The  average  weekly  wage  rate  is  $4.32,  ranging  from  $2.25 
to  $6,  with  seventeen  reporting.  With  four  reporting,  the  total  wages  received 
for  labor  during  1897  averages  $164.49,  ranging  from  $93  to  $264 ; and  there  being 
no  income  from  other  sources,  the  grand  total  income  for  the  year  is  the  same  as 
wages  received.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  4,  weekly  13,  that 
being  their  preference,  and  all  are  paid  in  cash.  None  are  members  of  a labor 
organization  and  but  one  carries  life  insurance. 

Sanitation. — With  fifteen  reporting,  4 consider  their  employment  dangerous 
and  5 unhealthful,  and  legislation  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  employment 
is  suggested  by  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. — “A  factory  inspector  to  see  that  ventilators 
and  blowers  are  put  in  all  laundries.”  With  sixteen  reporting,  where  both  sexes 
are  employed  separate  water-closets  for  their  use  are  not  provided  in  13  instances, 
and  Nos.  16  and  17  remark  “NO  ; and  the  whole  Grand  Central  hotel  runs  to  it, 
besides.”  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  9,  water- works  5, 
well  and  cistern  1.  It  is  plentiful  in  14  instances,  wholesome  in  13,  and  the 
average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  is  67.5 
feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  nine  reporting,  3 are  making  per- 
manent investments,  the  average  amount  per  annum  being  $71.  With  eleven 
reporting,  2 own  their  homes,  neither  owning  free  from  incumbrance,  the  amount 
of  incumbrance  for  the  one  reporting  being  $550.  The  average  monthly  rental 
for  homes  is  $3.66,  three  reporting. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  mainte- 
nance and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  No.  8 
states,  “Improving  public  highways.”  Effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon 
their  occupation  is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  4 and  8,  “They  lower  wages.”  With 
eight  reporting,  5 favor  restriction  and  3 suppression  of  foreign  immigration. 
None  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday;  11  favor  a compulsory  Sunday  rest  law, 
and  6 believe  its  adoption  practical.  With  seven  reporting,  all  favor  the  con- 
tinuance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  V. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  nineteen  women  wage-earn- 
ers residing  in  eleven  counties  in  the  state  who  are  engaged  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  printing  business.  Their  average  age  is  23.3  years.  All  are  American 
born,  and  with  seventeen  reporting,  13  fathers  are  American  born  and  4 foreign 
born ; and  with  eighteen  reporting,  15  mothers  are  American  born  and  3 are  of 
foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  17  have  a trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  1 has  a trade  different  from  that  of  her  present  employment.  The 
average  length  of  time  engaged  in  their  present  occupation  is  2.7  years,  and  with 
seventeen  reporting,  6 have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  the 
year,  the  cause  for  change  of  employment  being:  No.  10. — “Failed  to  receive 
pay.”  Nos.  17  and  18. — “For  better  wages.”  With  eighteen  reporting,  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  9,  and  expressing  themselves  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work,  fourteen  state  8 hours,  and 
five  10  hours.  With  five  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment is  decreased  in  2 instances,  reasons  given  by  Nos.  10  and  17  being, 
“Type-setting  machines  coming  into  more  extended  use.”  With  sixteen  report- 
ing, 15  favor  the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law, 
giving  as  reasons : Nos.  7 and  17. — “Employment  of  a greater  number  of  hands.” 
Nos.  10  and  15. — “More  time  for  mental  recreation,  rest,  better  health,  and  con- 
sequently a more  enlightened  people.”  No.  14,  who  opposes  it,  gives  as  her  reason, 
“Wages  would  be  reduced.” 

Compensation. — With  seventeen  reporting,  the  weekly  wage  rate  averages 
$5.82,  ranging  from  $2  to  $14,  as  compared  with  wages  of  male  printers  in  like 
service,  whose  wages  average  $10.59  per  week,  ranging  from  $2.17  to  $20.  The 
total  wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  averages  $243.43,  ranging  from  $136  to 
$338,  eleven  reporting.'  Income  from  other  sources  is  reported  in  1 instance,  being 
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$219,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of 
$263.34,  ranging  from  $136  to  $384,  eleven  reporting.  The  interval  of  wage  pay- 
ment is,  monthly  1,  weekly  18,  the  preference  being,  monthly  7,  weekly  10.  All 
are  paid  in  cash.  No  information  is  given  on  cost  of  living. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  eighteen  reporting,  2 are  members  of 
a labor  organization,  and  the  reasons  for  non-membership  are:  No.  3. — “Don’t 
want  to.”  No.  5. — “Don’t  think  it  necessary.”  Nos.  6,  7,  13,  14,  and  15. — 
“Have  had  no  opportunity ; none  here.”  No.  17. — “They  are  opposed  to  lady  em- 
ployment.” With  eighteen  reporting,  2 are  protected  by  insurance:  Life  1,  fire  1. 

Sanitation. — With  sixteen  reporting,  4 consider  their  occupation  unhealthful, 
and  legislation  suggested  to  improve  conditions  of  their  employment,  by  No.  15, 
“Passing  an  eight-hour  workday  law.”  With  eleven  reporting,  where  both 
sexes  are  employed  separate  water-closets  are  not  provided  in  3 instances.  The 
source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  well  6,  cistern  3,  well  and  cistern  2,  water- 
works 4,  well  and  water-works  1.  It  is  plentiful  and  wholesome  in  13  instances, 
and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply 
is  110.6  feet. 

Investment,  Homes  and  Rental. — With  fifteen  reporting,  none  are  making 
permanent  investments  and  3 own  their  homes,  all  owning  free  from  incumbrance. 
The  5 rent-payers  expend  an  average  of  $6.10  per  month  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous.  — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ? ” in  the  opin- 
ion of  No.  4,  “Working  on  public  roads.”  Nos.  15  and  19. — “By  state  labor 
and  by  kindness.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  trade  is  said  to  . • 
be,  by  Nos.  4 and  15,  “Tends  to  reduce  wages.”  With  fifteen  repotting,  13 
favor  restriction,  1 suppression,  of  foreign  immigration,  and  1 neither.  None  are 
required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment ; 12  favor  a compulsory 
Sunday-rest  law  and  9 believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  : Nos.  4, 16,  and  19. — “ Legislate  the  i 
type-setting  machines  out.”  No.  15. — “A  law  to  stop  foreign  immigration  and 
establish  an  eight- hour  work-day.”  With  thirteen  reporting,  12  favor  the  con- 
tinuance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  1 opposing  it. 

General  Remarks  : No.  17. — “ Would  like  to  see  a law  regulating  uniform- 
ity of  female  labor,  to  prevent  some  girls  from  working  for  almost  nothing,  thereby 
bringing  slavery  to  both  sexes.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VI. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  twenty-three  female  school- 
teachers residing  in  ten  counties  in  the  state.  Their  average  age  is  24.9  years. 

All  are  American  born.  Of  the  parents,  15  fathers  and  16  mothers  are  American 
born,  and  7 fathers  and  6 mothers  are  foreign  born,  twenty-two  reporting. 

Employment. — The  average  length  of  time  worked  at  present  occupation  is 
4.5  years,  and  5 have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  situation  during  1897.  The 
number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  6,  and  expressing  themselves  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  that  should  constitute  a days  work  at  their  present  employment, 
fourteen  state  6 hours,  two  7 hours,  and  three  8 hours.  With  sixteen  reporting, 
opportunity  for  employment  in  their  occupation,  as  compared  with  1896,  is  re- 
ported increased  in  7 instances,  decreased  in  4,  neither  5.  The  reason  for  in- 
creased opportunity,  as  given  by  No.  1,  “More  children  of  school  age.”  Nos.  4, 

14,  and  22. — “Rigid  examinations,  reducing  the  number  of  teachers.”  No.  15. — . 
“Better  times.”  No.  23. — “Good  wheat  crop  gave  other  modes  of  employment, 
thus  causing  a scarcity  of  teachers.”  Reason  for  decreased  opportunity:  Nos.  11 
and  21. — “Greater  number  of  applicants  for  every  school.”  No.  17. — “Owing  to  ] 
certain  questions  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stryker,  the  number  of 
teachers  decreased  but  the  quality  is  improved.”  With  twelve  reporting,  7 favor 
the  adoption  of  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  and  5 oppose  it,  and  the  changes 
necessitated  by  its  adoption  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Nos.  10,  11,  and  13, 
“Would  hardly  affect  school-teachers.”  No.  21. — “Wouldn’t  want  it  in  mine, 
but  for  the  ordinary  laboring  classes.” 

Compensation. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  average  monthly 
wage  rate  is  $34.71,  ranging  from  $25  to  $45,  as  compared  with  male  teachers  in 
like  service,  whose  average  monthly  wage  rate  is  $54.50,  ranging  from  $28  to  $85. 
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As  compared  with  1896,  an  increase  of  wages  is  reported  in  7 instances,  decreased 
in  1,  neither  5.  The  total  wages  received  for  labor  in  1897  averages  $223.50, 
ranging  from  $80  to  $360,  twenty-two  reporting.  Income  from  other  sources  is 
reported  in  one  instance,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources 
up  to  the  average  of  $224.63.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  monthly,  that 
being  their  preference,  and  all  are  paid  in  cash.  No  information  is  given  in  regard 
to  cost  of  living. 

Organization  and  Insurance.  — None  are  members  of  a labor  organization, 
and  reasons  for  non-membership  are  given  thus:  No.  6. — “Because  I am  a 
woman.”  Nos.  1,  11,  17,  18,  and  19. — “ Don’t  wish  to  ; think  they  do  more  harm 
than  good.”  Nos.  12  and  23. — “No  opportunity.”  With  the  whole  number 
reporting,  6 are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance,  classified  : Life  3,  fire  2,  life 
and  fire  1. 

Sanitation. — With  twenty-two  reporting,  2 consider  their  occupation  un- 
healthful, and  legislation  calculated  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  employ  - 
ployment  is  suggested  thus  : No.  8. — “ By  levying  equal  taxes  in  all  districts.” 
Nos.  10  and  11. — “ By  making  teaching  a profession,  giving  us  a high  standard 
of  work,  and  when  fitted  for  this  allowing  us  certificates  that  will  not  have  to  be 
renewed.”  No.  23. — “Providing  every  school  with  a janitor  to  see  to  the  fires 
and  keeping  the  room  neat.  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use,  well  13, 
water-works  1,  well  and  cistern  2,  cistern  4,  well  and  water-works  1.  It  is  plen- 
tiful and  wholesome  in  20  instances,  and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  con- 
tamination from  source  of  water-supply  is  122  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  nineteen  reporting,  2 are  making 
permanent  investments,  the  average  amount  being  $28.50  per  annum.  With 
twenty-one  reporting,  5 own  their  homes,  4 owning  free  from  incumbrance,  the 
amount  of  incumbrance  for  the  one  reporting  being  $400. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ?”  in  the  opinion 
of  Nos.  17  and  18,  “Present  methods  satisfactory.”  Nos.  4,  5,  and  23. — “ Work  on 
public  highways.”  None  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  ; 11  favor  a compulsory 
Sunday-rest  law,  and  7 believe  its  adoption  practical.  Specific  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested,  by  No.  3,  “Law  lengthening  the  pres- 
ent duration  of  certificate.”  Nos.  6 and  7.— “A  law  providing  for  holding  the 
annual  school  meeting  previous  to  June  1,  instead  of  July,  as  at  present.”  No. 
17.— “A  restriction  of  the  state  normal  in  regard  to  life  certificates.”  No.  21. — 
“To  allow  us  to  take  a part  of  our  examinations  at  one  time,  and  part  at  another 
time — one  day  is  too  short  a time  to  do  justice  to  so  many  branches.”  No.  23. — 
“A  more  uniform  and  systematic  manner  of  hiring  teachers,  and  higher  wages 
should  be  given,  or  longer  terms.”  With  seventeen  reporting,  15  favor  the  con- 
tinuance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

General  Remarks. — In  regard  to  question  47,  No.  17  states:  “I  hold  a good 
first-grade  certificate,  but  have  not  the  money  to  attend  the  normal  at  Emporia 
and  get  a life  certificate.  I do  not  think  it  of  enough  benefit,  for  I can  get  a good 
certificate,  but  I know  persons  who,  from  their  work  in  institutes,  etc.,  have  not 
the  necessary  education  to  get  a first-grade  certificate  at  a regular  examination, 
still  they  have  ‘finished’  at  Emporia  and  have  a life  certificate.” 

Analysis  and  Supplemental  Information,  Table  VII. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  eighteen  women  wage- 
earners  whose  occupations  vary  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  permit  their  classi- 
fication under  separate  head.  They  reside  in  ten  counties  in  the  state.  Their 
average  age  is  23.8  years.  With  the  whole  number  reporting,  16  are  American 
born  and  2 are  foreign  born  ; and  of  the  parents,  9 fathers  and  mothers  are  Ameri- 
can born,  and  9 fathers  and  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  thirteen  reporting,  12  have  a trade  or  profession,  and 
with  one  exception  have  employment  at  the  same.  The  average  length  of  time 
worked  at  present  occupation  is  two  years,  and  3 have  been  engaged  in  more 
than  one  situation  during  the  year,  the  cause  for  change  of  employment  being, 
by  Nos.  7,  10,  and  18,  “To  better  my  condition.”  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  day  during  1897  is  10,  and  no  pay  for  overtime  is  reported.  In  one 
instance  the  number  of  working-hours  is  increased  on  Saturday.  Expressing 
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themselves  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  should  constitute  a day’s  work  at 
their  present  employment,  four  state  8 hours,  three  9 hours,  nine  10  hours,  and 
two  12  hours,  eighteen  reporting.  A universal  eight-hour  work-day  established 
by  law  is  favored  by  9,  and  opposed  by  7 ; and  the  changes  necessitated  by  its  ! 
adoption  and  reasons  given  by  those  favoring  it  are : Nos.  2,  8, 10,  and  17. — “Em-  < 
ployment  of  more  labor,  and  more  time  for  rest,  recreation,  and  self-culture.”  By 
those  opposing  it:  Nos.  12,  13,  and  14. — “Would  reduce  wages,  as  we  do  piece- 
work.” 

Compensation. — With  the  whole  number  reporting,  the  average  weekly  wage 
rate  is  $6.88,  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $12  per  week.  The  total  wages  received  dur- 
ing  the  year  averages  $141,  tei*  reporting,  and,  as  no  income  from  other  sources 
is  reported,  the  grand  total  income  from  all  sources  is  the  same  as  the  total 
wages  received.  The  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  monthly  2,  weekly  13,  the  : 
preference  being,  monthly  3,  weekly  13.  With  sixteen  reporting,  all  are  paid  in 
cash.  No  information  is  given  as  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Okganization  and  Insurance. — With  twelve  reporting,  1 is  a member  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  reasons  for  non -membership  are  given  thus:  Nos.  2,  10, 
and  12. — “None  here  in  my  occupation  to  which  I am  eligible.”  Nos.  14  and  16.  ; 
“Don’t  want  to.”  With  twelve  reporting,  2 are  protected  by  life  insurance. 

Sanitation. — None  consider  their  employment  dangerous,  and  but  1 unhealth- 
ful ; and  legislation  calculated  to  better  the  conditions  of  their  employment  is 
suggested  by  No.  17,  “An  eight-hour  work-day.”  With  twelve  reporting, 
where  both  sexes  are  employed  separate  water-closets  are  not  provided  for  their 
use  in  2 instances.  The  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is,  wells  5,  water-  ! 
works  4,  cisterns  3,  well  and  cistern  1,  cistern  and  water-works  1,  well  and  water- 
works 1.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  11  instances  and  wholesome  in  10  instances,  - 
and  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamination  from  source  of  water-supply  : 
is  74.6  feet,  with  5 reporting. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — None  are  making  permanent  invest- 
ments, and  with  fourteen  reporting,  1 owns  her  home,  incumbered,  the  amount 
of  incumbrance  not  given.  No  information  is  given  as  to  rental  for  homes. 

Miscellaneous. — Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance  i 
and  reformation,  how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized  ?”  No.  17  states, 
“Improving  public  roads.”  The  effect  of  foreign  immigration  upon  their  occu- 
pations is  said  to  be,  by  Nos.  7,  11,  17,  and  18,  “ They  can  live  and  work  cheaper  j 
than  most  Americans;  the  effect  is  obvious.”  With  twelve  reporting,  7 favor 
restriction  and  5 suppression  of  foreign  immigration.”  With  sixteen  reporting, 

5 are  required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment,  and  12  favor  the 
adoption  of  a compulsory|Sunday-rest  law,  while  5 believe  its  adoption  practical,  j 
Specific  state  legislation  beneficial  to  them  as  wage-earners  is  suggested  as  fol-  i 
lows:  “By  not  allowing  ready-made  houses  to  take  orders  for  what  they  call 
‘tailor-made’  clothing.”  With  nine  reporting,  5 favor  the  continuance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  4 oppose  it. 

General  Remarks:  No.  7. — “I  have  been  working  in  a restaurant  for  the 
past  year,  and  I find  that  girls  do  not  get  the  pay  they  should.  I hbpe  you  may 
help  do  something  that  they  may  receive  more  wages  for  their  work.”  No.  8. — j 
“I  am  a widow,  compelled  to  make  my  own  living.  Do  not  believe  in  the  ‘new 
woman,’  but  I think  every  lady  should  look  upon  her  husband  as  her  protector 
and  supporter.  Do  not  believe  in  ladies  voting.  Think  all  bachelors  over  40 
years  of  age  should  be  taxed  to  help  support  ‘old  ladies’  left  without  any  sup- 
port.” 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organized  labor,  through  the  American  labor  movement,  standing 
as  it  does  for  the  amelioration  of  toiling  humanity  in  the  industrial 
world,  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  pulse  of  the  conditions  and  prog- 
ress of  the  American  working  men.  Therefore,  it  is  meet  and  proper 
that  a chapter  of  this  report  be  devoted  to  a brief  review  of  their 
moral,  educational,  financial  and  economic  condition  and  advance- 
ment, from  a national  standpoint. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the  recognized  head  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  representing  nearly  a million  toilers  of 
the  nation,  at  its  seventeenth  annual  convention,  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1897,  adopted  the  following  preamble,  outlining  in  part  the 
objects  and  aims  of  the  labor  movement : 

Whereas,  A struggle  is  going  on  in  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world 
between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  of  all  countries  — a struggle  between 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer — which  grows  in  intensity  from  year  to  year  and 
will  work  disastrous  results  to  the  toiling  millions,  if  they  are  not  combined  for 
their  mutual  benefit  and  protection,  it,  therefore,  behooves  representatives  of 
trades-  and  labor-unions  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  to  adopt  such 
measures  and  disseminate  such  principles  among  such  mechanics  and  laborers 
of  our  country  as  will  permanently  unite  them,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  : we  therefore  declare  ourselves  in  favor 
of  the  formation  of  a thorough  federation,  embracing  every  trade  and  labor  organ- 
ization in  America  organized  under  the  trades-union  system. 

Among  other  objects  sought  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is,  that  assistance  may  be  rendered  to  its  affiliated  national  and  inter- 
national unions  in  time  of  trouble ; to  aid  and  encourage  the  sale  of 
union-labeled  goods ; to  secure  national  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  people ; to  influence  public  opinion  by  peaceful  and 
legal  methods  in  favor  of  organized  labor ; to  encourage  the  laboring 
class  of  America,  to  the  end  that  the  condition  of  the  wage-worker  may 
be  improved  and  his  welfare  fully  protected. 

Speaking  of  the  hopes,  aspirations,  uses  and  accomplishments  of 
organized  labor,  President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Nashville  convention  of  that  body, 
says : 

In  the  call  for  this  convention,  I took  occasion  to  say  that  we  have  had  many 
important  gatherings,  but  perhaps  none  which  has  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
more  momentous  questions  than  confront  the  workers  of  to-day;  that  the  wrongs 
from  which  the  workers  suffer  have  not  been  righted  ; the  injustice  imposed 
upon  our  people  remains  unremedied;  the  overworked  large  mass  and  the  un- 
employed many  are  still  testimony  to  the  folly  of  our  age ; the  employment  of 
children  in  our  factories  and  workshops,  though  modified,  lingers  with  us  still, 
and  the  spectacle  is  witnessed  of  idle  men  and  laboriously  busy  children  ; legisla- 
tures more  concerned  with  the  privileges  to  the  few  than  the  rights  of  the  many; 
with  public  assemblage  and  free  speech  invaded,  threatened,  or  forbidden, 
and  the  modern  judicial  weapon  of  injunction  utilized  in  the  effort  to  crush 
labor.  These  rights  and  wrongs,  and  others  of  equal  importance,  but  too  numer- 
ous for  reference  here,  must  of  necessity  be  considered  by  the  forthcoming  con- 
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vention,  and  such  action  devised  as  shall  tend  to  obtain  the  one  arid  set  aside  the 
other. 

At  no  time  have  the  legitimate  and  natural  organizations  of  the  wage-earner 
— the  trade  unions — been  more  mercilessly  assailed,  subtlely  attacked,  and  un- 
justly antagonized;  in  no  previous  era  have  they  more  zealously  safeguarded, 
protected  and  promoted  the  true  interests  of  workers  of  our  country,  and  a dec- 
ade may  pass  before  more  absorbing  problems  may  confront  them.  These  now 
before  us  require  the  combined  intelligence,  earnestness,  energy  and  honesty  of 
purpose  of  all  in  the  effort  to  truly  and  faithfully  solve. 

In  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  workers  of  the 
country  find  the  true  presentation  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  There  the 
voice  of  labor  is  heard ; there  the  demands  of  the  workers  to  obtain  redress  for 
their  wrongs  and  grievances  and  the  attainment  of  their  rights  are  discussed, 
formulated,  and  presented  to  the  world;  it  is  there  where  the  workers  peacefully 
assemble,  and  in  concise,  rational  terms  present  their  claims  upon  modern  so- 
ciety for  justice;  it  is  there  where  the  workers  should  be  represented  by  the 
duly  accredited  delegates  of  their  trade-unions  in  full  affiliation  with  the  most 
general,  comprehensive,  intelligent,  progressive  and  aggressive  labor  organiza- 
tion that  has  ever  existed  in  our  country — the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

These  sentiments  I now  repeat  and  emphasize  with  all  the  power  of  my  being, 
and  earnestly  trust  that  they  may  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
workers,  confident  that  then  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  long-deferred 
justice  will  prevail ; when  truer  and  nobler  relations  among  men  shall  be  inau- 
gurated, and  usher  in  an  area  when  “man’s  inhumaniy  to  man ’’shall  be  a 
record  and  a recollection  of  bygone  and  deplored  age. 

Friends  and  fellow  delegates,  to  the  responsible  task  involved  by  your  pres- 
ence at  and  participation  in  this  convention,  I bid  you  let  us  give  the  best 
thought  and  action  of  which  we  are  capable.  I pray  you  that  it  may  not  be 
truly  said  of  us  that  we  were  unfaithful  to  the  great  cause  and  interest  com- 
mitted to  our  care.  There  is  a world  of  injustice  to  eradicate;  there  is  a uni- 
verse filled  with  a wail  of  sorrow  and  grief  awaiting  the  hosts  of  intelligent, 
progressive  and  aggressive  organized  workers  to  never  falter  in  the  conquest  for 
alleviation  and  emancipation.  Keeping  the  goal  of  our  movement  as  our  guiding 
star,  organizing,  federating,  agitating,  educating,  and  contesting  on  every  field 
yielding  fruitful  results,  we  shall,  as  the  hours  of  the  day,  advance  from  the 
deepest  gloom  to  the  full  midday  glory  of  life — the  light  of  hope,  happiness,  and 
humanity.  To  this  noble  work,  to  this  splendid  convention,  in  the  name  of  the 
grand  army  of  labor,  I bid  you  welcome. 

Indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  American  labor  movement  during 
1897,  the  secretary  of  the  federation  reports  that  charters  were  granted 
to  18  city  central  bodies,  189  local  unions,  8 national  and  interna- 
tional unions,  thus  making  an  increase  in  membership  of  35,000  new 
members.  His  report  further  shows  that  276  strikes  were  officially 
noticed  by  the  federation  among  the  affiliated  organizations,  involv- 
ing 164,872  workers,  189  of  which  were  successful,  31  compromised 
favorably,  33  lost,  23  unsettled  at  time  report  was  made.  It  will  be 
seen  by  these  figures  that  the  number  of  strikes  won  and  compro- 
mised, showing  a favorable  recognition  of  organized  labor  from  a na- 
tional standpoint  for  1897,  was  79.7  per  cent.;  the  number  lost  was 
11.9  per  cent  ; unsettled  at  time  report  was  made  is  8.3  per  cent. 
This  is  extremely  gratifying  to  organized  labor,  and  shows  an  increase 
in  recognition  of  its  efforts  when  manifested  in  the  interest  of  right 
and  justice.  The  causes  which  produced  strikes  in  1897  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  based  upon  demands  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  the  extension  and  recognition  of  union  rules  and  principles.  The 
number  of  persons  benefited  by  these  strikes  was  165,407. 
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Among  the  most  notable  strikes  in  1897  were  the  coal-miners 
strikes  throughout  the  eastern  coal-producing  states,  involving  nearly 
140,000  miners.  After  a struggle  for  several  weeks  a settlement  was 
effected,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  wages  of  22  per  cent,  for  more 
than  80,000  miners,  and  a material  advance  for  all  other  miners.  In- 
cidental to  the  effect  and  power  of  injunction  in  labor  troubles,  the 
massacre  of  a number  of  miners  at  Latimer,  Pa.,  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion. Referring  to  this  in  his  report,  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  says  : 

While  a body  of  unarmed  and  defenseless  miners  were  marching  upon  the  pub- 
lic highway  from  Hazelton  to  Latimer,  Pa.,  they  were  met  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  with  a posse  of  armed  mercenaries,  who,  without  cause  or  provocation, 
and  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  and  natural  rights  of  man,  turned  upon  them 
and  in  cold  blood  murdered  twenty-two,  and  maimed  and  crippled  as  many  more 
of  them.  All  reports  agree  that  the  men  attacked  were  violating  no  law,  guilty 
of  no  wrong,  many  of  them  shot  to  death  while  fleeing  from  their  malignant  pur- 
suers. This  crime  against  our  laws,  this  brutality  against  inoffensive  men,  the 
wail  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  wounded  pride  of  American  citizenship,  and  th& 
common  humanity,  cry  out  not  only  that  justice  shall  be  meted  out  to  these 
modern  hyenas,  but  that  never  again  shall  so  great  a wrong  be  inflicted  upon  any 
of  our  people.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  becloud  the  judgment  of  our  peo- 
ple under  the  cry  that  men  killed  and  wounded  are  “foreigners,”  but,  even  though 
this  be  true,  these  foreigners  were  lured  here  by  the  cupidity  of  mercenary  cor- 
porations. It  is  submitted  that,  though  a man  be  a foreigner,  there  are  some 
rights,  some  protection,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  which  even  corporations  and 
their  hirelings  are  bound  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  United  States  attorney-general  ordered 
a United  States  district  attorney  to  attend  the  trial  of  the  sheriff  and 
his  deputies  who  did  the  shooting,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  pro- 
tecting the  government  against  unjust  claims  for  foreign  indemnity 
in  case  of  conviction.  The  trial  resulted,  however,  in  the  sheriff  and 
all  his  deputies  being  acquitted. 

EIGHT-HOUR  MOVEMENT. 

The  national  movement  for  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  in- 
dicates great  progress  in  many  lines  of  industry.  A large  number  of 
building  and  manufacturing  trades  have  adopted  a shorter  work-day 
as  a result  of  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  organized  labor,  and  a 
number  of  state  laws  and  amendments  to  the  national  eight-hour  law 
have  been  enacted  upon  the  subject.  The  federal  supreme  court  re- 
cently affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  territorial  eight-hour  work- 
day in  smelters  and  mines,  which  was  secured  and  brought  to  a test 
by  the  labor  organizations  of  Utah. 

While  no  definite  time  has  been  set  for  inauguration  of  a universal 
eight-hour  day,  it  is  fast  becoming  generally  accepted  by  manufactur- 
ers and  employees  that  the  daily  improvement  of  machinery  in  meth- 
ods of  production  and  distribution,  the  extension  and  application  of 
steam  and  electricity  through  the  production  of  the  nation’s  neces- 
sities, will  supplant  the  laborer,  and  add  to  the  vast  army  of  the  un- 
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employed,  unless  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  a shorter  work-day, 
for,  as  has  been  truthfully  said,  “machinery  is  discharging  laborers 
faster  than  new  employments  are  provided ; the  development  of  ma- 
chinery cannot  be  stopped,  and  tramps  must  not  be  increased,  if  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  would  be  secured.” 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  efforts  to  make  a short- 
hour  work-day  possible,  is  partially  responsible  for  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Article  16.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  uniform  hours  of 
labor  in  manufactories  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  through  the  education  of  the  people,  and  by 
formation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  short-hour  work-day, 
will  eventually  result,  in  part,  the  solution  of  the  economic  problem, 
instead  of  resorts  to  strikes,  - boycotts,  and  other  more  aggressive 
measures. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

The  attitude  of  organized  labor  on  the  subject  of  municipal  owner- 
ship is  indicated  by  the  indorsement  by  the  convention  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  of  the  report  of  the  president  on  this  subject,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a greater  public  spirit  is  being  manifested  all 
through  our  municipal  life.  And  municipal  ownership  of  public  works,  a bug- 
aboo of  a decade  ago,  when  first  demanded  by  labor,  is  now  fast  becoming  popu- 
lar. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  now  a more  extensive  municipal  ownership 
and  control  of  water-works,  gas  and  electric-light  systems,  and  other  features 
which,  in  their  nature,  are  monopolies,  than  is  extapt  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Our  fellow  unionists  should  urge,  with  renewed  vigor,  the  extension  and  practical 
application  of  this  principle,  so  conducive  to  our  general  well-being. 

Legislation  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  labor  and  the  progress  of  the  labor 
movement  has  been  presented,  not  only  in  the  national  congress,  but  in  the  state 
legislatures.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  quite  a degree  of  success  was  secured 
in  the  progress  of  state  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  workers.  There  are  but 
few  legislatures  which  have  not,  during  the  past  year,  passed  laws  of  beneficial 
character,  ameliorative  of  the  condition  of  labor,  granting  greater  recognition  of 
and  guaranteeing  better  protection  to  the  organizations  of  labor. 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

The  efforts  of  organized  labor  have  been  put  forth  in  every  state 
to  eradicate  the  evils  of  the  convict-labor  system  as  conducted  in 
many  of  the  penal  institutions  throughout  the  country;  the  modifica- 
tions obtained,  however,  have  been  of  a very  slight  degree.  The 
system  now  in  use  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  proven  the  best 
solution  thus  far  obtained.  That  system  provides  that  convicts  be 
employed  only  at  such  work  as  to  provide  the  necessities  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  the  other  eleemosynary  institutions 
of  the  state.  It  is  urged  by  organized  labor  that  this  system  be  ex- 
tended to  all  other  states,  as  one  of  the  best  .means  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free  labor. 
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[ See  Analysis,  pp.  3G1-365. 
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Weekly. 


Weekly. 
Monthly  86 


Table  No.  I (concluded). — Labor  Organizations. 


[ See  Analysis,  pp.  361-365. 
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IMMIGRATION. 

In  1896  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in- 
structed that  a vote  be  taken  by  all  of  its  affiliated  organizations,  consist- 
ing of  nearly  a million  toilers  in  all  trades  and  all  industries,  on  the 
very  important  question  of  restricting  immigration.  It  was  found 
that  organizations  were  very  much  divided  on  the  question,  but 
the  results  of  the  votes  taken  are  reported  to  have  favored  restriction, 
and  in  compliance  with  that  decision  the  Nashville  convention  ex- 
pressed itself  in  “favor  of  a reasonable  measure  of  restriction  on  the 
lines  of  an  educational  test,  as  was  contained  in  the  Lodge  bill  that 
failed  of  enactment  in  1897.” 

The  Bureau  feels  justified  in  referring  at  length  to  the  general 
scope  of  work  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  because  of  the  fact 
that  our  state  organizations  very  generally  are  affiliated  with  it  and  by 
mutual  and  cooperative  effort  are  in  hearty  accord,  and  therefore  be- 
come a part  and  parcel  of  the  great  American  labor  movement,  of  which 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  recognized  head.  Organized 
labor  in  our  state  during  the  past  year  has  maintained  its  prestige  of 
position,  building  up  and  renewing  its  relations  with  the  employer  by 
contracts  and  schedules  in  a cordial  and  harmonious  manner.  No 
strikes  of  great  importance  are  noted  in  the  report.  The  following 
tables  and  analyses,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  legislator  and  the 
public  generally  is  invited,  will  indicate  the  financial,  educational, 
sanitary  and  economic  conditions  of  organized  labor,  and  will  furnish 
many  illustrations  of  the  evils  and  discriminations  existing,  and  will 
point  out  the  remedies  necessary  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  our  wage-workers. 

Table  No.  I.  — Labor  Organizations  : A Review. 

Organization,  Membership,  Working-Hours.  — The  financial,  physical  and 
economic  condition  of  organized  labor  in  the  state  is  very  fully  shown  in  the 
above  table,  composed  of  reports  received  from  forty- six  separate  labor  organi- 
zations, located  in  twenty-four  counties,  representing,  in  part,  eight  railway 
systems,  while  the  remainder  represent  mechanical  trades  and  callings.  The 
engineers’  brotherhoods  of  Atchison  and  Labette  counties  are  the  oldest  in  point  of 
date  of  organization,  having  been  organized  in  1874.  The  average  charter  mem- 
bership for  the  thirty-four  reporting  was  17.  The  total  number  of  members  on 
December  31,  1897,  was  2118,  or  an  average  of  47  for  the  forty-five  organizations 
reporting  on  this  question.  Reports  show  that  1587  members,  or  74.9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  membership,  have  families,  an  average  of  36  members  for  the  thirty 
organizations  reporting.  With  thirty  six  organizations  reporting,  it  is  found 
that  1528  members,  or  72.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership,  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  A source  of  congratulation  to  organized  labor  is  noted  in  the  fact 
that,  with  forty  organizations  reporting,  an  average  of  70.5  per  cent,  of  the  several 
trades  is  organized  in  their  several  localities.  In  response  to  the  inquiry  on 
affiliation,  it  is  found  that  all  are  affiliated  with  the  international  organization 
of  their  trade,  while  18  are  also  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
through  their  international  bodies. 

Numerous  replies  to  the  question,  “What  specific  advantages  or  benefits  have 
accrued  to  your  membership  as  a result  of  organization?”  were  so  nearly  the 
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same  that  they  have  been  grouped  as  follows:  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  10,  14,  15,  22.  24,  25, 
28,  30,  31,  and  39. — “Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a higher  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  grievances.”  Nos.  8,  12,  13,  16,  il,  and  43. — 
“Maintenance  of  standard  wages,  a more  friendly  relation  with  employers,  and 
also  great  benefits  obtained  through  the  benevolent,  moral  and  social  features  of 
the  organization.”  Nos.  6 and  7. — “Better  wages;  sick,  out-of-work  and  death 
benefits.”  Nos.  26,  35,  and  45. — “Insurance,  respect,  steady  wages,  and  financial 
aid  in  time  of  need.”  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  44.  “ Investigation  of  cause  of 

dismissal,  better  treatment,  better  settlements,  shorter  hours,  and  good  condition 
of  craft.”  Nos.  27,  29,  32,  and  42. — “Protection  for  the  locomotive  firemen  in 
every  respect,  enforcing  opportunity  to  investigate  between  a right  and  a wrong, 
progression,  protection  of  our  rights,  get  regular  promotions,  and  our  pay  shall 
not  be  reduced.”  No.  36.— “None  yet  in  Kansas,  but  increase  of  pay  and  shorter 
hours  in  other  states.”  No.  37.— “Restoration  of  wages  on  the  Union  Pacific 
railway.”  No.  46. — “Shorter  hours  and  equal  wages  to  both  sexes,  clearer  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  needs  of  the  business,  and  a greater  confidence.” 

In  regard  to  the  “tendency  toward  an  increase  in  membership,  and  greater  effi- 
ciency  in  their  trade  or  occupation,”  41  of  the  forty-four  reporting  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  3 only  in  the  negative.  This  would  indicate  that  the  artisan  and  the 
laborer  are  fast  being  educated  to  a realization  of  the  benefits  of  organization 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  may  be  used  for  their  advancement  and  the  bet- 
terment of  their  condition.  With  forty  reporting,  the  average  hours  of  labor  are 
10.1  per  day;  while  on  the  mileage  basis  among  the  railroad  employees,  with 
twenty-eight  reporting,  it  is  found  that  an  average  of  101.7  miles  constitute  a 
day’s  work.  The  rate  of  pay  for  overtime,  with  forty-one  reporting,  is  given  as  a 
single  rate  in  35  instances,  a rate  of  one  and  one-half  in  5 instances,  and  in  1 
instance  a one-and-one-third  rate. 

With  forty-reporting,  the  number  of  months  in  the  year  in  which  steady  em- 
ployment is  usually  obtained  is  10.8.  s 

Thirty  organizations,  with  a membership  of  1510,  or  82.6  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bership reported  upon,  are  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law ; 
while  8 organizations,  representing  a membership  of  318,  or  17.4  per  cent,  of  mem- 
bership reported  upon,  oppose  it,  thirty  eight  organizations  reporting.  The  opin- 
ions of  those  answering  “the  changed  conditions  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of 
an  eight-hour  work-day  in  their  several  trades”  are  as  follows:  Answering  in 
the  affirmative,  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  8,  14,  34,  and  39. — “A  reduction  of  hours  and  the 
number  of  unemployed,  thus  giving  work  to  more  men;  would  result  in  a general 
increase  in  wages,  and  therefore  benefit  all.”  Nos.  11,  13,  22,  26,  28,  33,  40,  and 
46. — “Such  a law  would  necessitate  no  change.”  No.  1. — “Add  one-fifth  to  the 
employed.”  No.  25. — “More  power  and  more  men,  as  we  are  often  on  the  road  from 
16  to  24  hours,  thus  disabling  us  from  the  faithful  performance  of  our  duty  and 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  those  in  our  charge.”  No.  27.— “Give  more  employ-  l 
ment,  leaving  fewer  men  to  roam  the  country  looking  for  work.”  No.  29  and  41. 

— “Not  any,  except  to  draw  up  new  schedules,  and  the  rest  would  be  overtime.” 
No.  32.— “Shorter  hours  for  mine  laborers,  which  they  need.”  No.  36. — “Would 
give  us  two  more  hours  per  day  for  ourselves.”  No.  37. — “Time  for  recreation, 
and  better  service  rendered  the  railway  company.”  No.  38. — “More  men  em- 
ployed, though  it  might  reduce  section  foremen’s  wages,  as  section  men  work  by 
the  hour  and  nine  hours  at  present  time.” 

Opinions  of  those  answering  in  the  negative:  Nos.  10,  12,  and  19. — “Would 
not  be  practical  and  would  not  work.”  No.  16. — “Would  be  impossible  to  en- 
force the  law  limiting  the  hours,  but  a law  should  be  made  giving  an  employee 
right  to  demand  and  secure  rest  after  working  12  hours.”  No.  20. — “Could  not 
be  adopted  with  success,  owing  to  our  absence  on  the  road  away  from  home.” 
No.  35. — “Would  necessarily  reduce  wages,  which  are  too  low  at  the  present 
work-day.” — No.  43. — “ Would  hardly  be  possible,  and  in  no  way  beneficial  to  us 
as  a class.”  No.  45.  — “The  change  means  rupture  with  our  employer  and  less 
wages.” 

Contracts  and  Grievances. — Thirty-four  organizations  of  the  forty-six  re- 
porting have  agreements,  contracts  or  schedules  with  their  employers.  Twelve 
have  none.  Thirty-three  of  the  34  organizations  having  contracts  with  their 
employers  report  them  being  in  force  and  in  operation,  while  one  answers  no. 
Eleven  organizations  report  132  grievances  handled  by  grievance  or  arbitration 
committees  during  1897,  of  which  number  83  were  satisfactorily  settled,  35  com- 
promised. The  number  satisfactorily  settled  added  to  the  number  compromised 
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shows  118,  or  89.3  per  cent,  settled  satisfactorily  or  favorably  compromised  by  the 
organization,  while  only  14,  or  10.7  per  cent.,  failed  of  settlement.  This  success 
in  the  handling  of  grievances  is  a matter  of  gratification  to  organized  labor,  and 
certainly  proves  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  organizations  in  dealing  with  in- 
tricate conditions  of  our  industrial  situation. 

Apprentices. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statutes  on  masters  and  appren- 
tices (see  ch.  124,  Gen.  Stat.  1897)  contemplate  that  the  apprentice  shall  b© 
clothed,  boarded  and  schooled  in  addition  to  instruction  in  the  trade  or  profession, 
and  which  fact  usually  precludes  the  boys  in  this  state  from  entering  into  legal 
indentures,  it  was  sought  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  condition  on  the  various 
trades  and  callings  within  the  state,  and  the  following  question  was  propounded : 
“Is  the  present  apprenticeship  law  of  this  state  of  any  practical  benefit  to  your 
trade  ? ’ ’ Six  out  of  twenty-eight  organizations  reporting  answered  yes,  22  answered 
no.  Asked  to  explain  the  operation  and  benefits,  if  any,  of  indenture,  legal  or 
otherwise,  the  answers  are  as  follows:  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  46. — “Have  apprentice 
law  of  our  own.”  No.  6. — “For  it  is  unhealthy  for  children  to  work  in  a cigar  fac- 
tory.” No.  16. — “By  giving  the  young  a better  chance  to  procure  better  wages 
after  becoming  men.”  No.  41. — “It  restricts  the  number  of  apprentices  each 
year.”  No.  27. — “It  prevents  railroad  officials  from  placing  men  on  engines  be- 
fore they  have  served  time  in  the  roundhouse.”  Nos.  20  and  22. — “All  our 
members  must  be  made  from  firemen  who  have  fired  three  years  or  more  and 
stand  satisfactory  examination,  and  they  are  usually  promoted  as  soon  as  quali- 
fied.” No.  25. — “ It  conflicts  with  our  schedule.”  No.  32. — “ Ineffective  because 
it  is  not  enforced.  Boys  who  have  never  seen  a mine  are  put  to  work,  and  often 
placed  in  some  remote  entry  to  let  happen  what  may.”  No.  34.— “No  good  ; an 
apprentice  is  supposed  to  work  four  years,  and  then  get  journeyman  wages,  but 
as  it  is  they  can  work  ten  years  and  never  get  it.” 

Six  organizations  reply  that  they  want  the  law  for  indenture  of  apprentices 
amended,  and  6 answer  no.  It  is  found  that  those  answering  no  in  this  cas© 
generally  have  apprentice  rules  adopted  by  their  organization.  Hence,  they  take 
no  consideration  of  its  legality  in  our  state.  That  there  is  no  suitable  law  for 
the  indenture  of  apprentices,  is  clear  and  should  be  understood,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  youths  who  desire  to  learn  a trade  immediate  legislation  is  a neces- 
sity. 

Compensation. — To  accommodate  all  trades,  the  average  wages  were  obtained! 
by  the  hour,  mile,  and  month,  based  upon  first-,  second-  and  third-class  workmen. 
For  12  trades,  thirty  organizations  reporting,  the  wages  of  the  first  class  rang© 
from  12^4  cents  per  hour  for  the  miner  to  40  cents  per  hour  among  the  engineers, 
the  average  being  26%  cents  per  hour.  The  wage  rate  of  the  second-class  work- 
men, seventeen  organizations  reporting,  ranges  from  10  cents  per  hour  for  the 
miners  to  35  cents  per  hour  for  engineers,  or  an  average  of  22^  cents  per  hour. 
In  the  third  class,  with  four  reporting,  the  average  is  12%  cents  per  hour.  Th© 
first-class  rate  on  the  mileage  basis,  with  twenty-one  organizations  reporting, 
ranges  from  2 cents  per  mile  for  the  trainmen  to  4 cents  among  the  engineers,  or 
an  average  of  2^  per  mile.  The  second  class  on  the  mileage  basis,  with  seven 
organizations  reporting,  also  shows  an  average  of  2T97  per  mile.  The  average  rat© 
per  month  for  the  first  class,  with  thirty-five  reporting,  ranges  from  $32.50  per 
month  for  the  miners  to  $145  per  month  among  the  engineers,  with  an  average  of 
$78.47  per  month.  For  the  second  class,  with  seventeen  organizations  reporting, 
the  average  is  $60.25  per  month.  For  the  third  class,  with  five  reporting,  th© 
average  is  $41.30  per  month.  By  comparison  of  the  average  wages  of  the  first 
class  for  the  years  1893-’94-’95-’96  and  ’97,  with  twenty-five  organizations  re- 
porting, we  find  3 have  had  an  increase  and  3 a decrease  in  the  general  average, 
19  remaining  the  same. 

The  interval  of  wage  payment,  for  36  organizations,  is  monthly,  while  for  9 it 
is  weekly. 

Benefits,  Sick,  Out-of-Work,  Accidents,  and  Insurance. — Twenty- three 
out  of  forty-four  organizations  reporting  have  sick,  out-of-work  or  accident 
benefits,  while  21  have  none.  With  ten  organizations  reporting,  the  average 
amount  of  sick  benefits  paid  out  in  1897  was  $87.  The  average  of  out-of-work 
benefits  was  $53.08,  with  six  reporting.  With  four  reporting  on  amount  expende 
on  accidents,  the  average  is  $1062.50.  The  total  average  for  sick,  out-of-work 
and  accident  benefits,  with  twelve  reporting,  is  $53.20. 

Thirty-eight  organizations,  out  of  forty  reporting,  have  a death  benefit  insur- 
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ance,  while  2 have  none.  The  average  amount  expended  per  organization  for  the 
year  1897  for  death-benefit  insurance,  was  $1157.81,  with  eleven  organizations 
reporting.  The  average  annual  cost  per  member  to  maintain  organization,  aside 
from  insurance,  is  $1.40,  with  twenty-eight  reporting.  The  average  cost  per 
member  for  death-benefit  insurance,  per  month,  is,  on  $500,  77  cents,  with  sixteen 
reporting ; on  $1000,  $1.16,  with  twenty  reporting  ; on  $1500,  $1.72,  thirteen  report- 
ing ; on  $2000,  $2.16,  seven  reporting ; on  $3000,  $3.30,  with  nine  reporting.  The 
cigar  makers,  paying  on  different  ratios  from  the  above,  pay  a total  amount  of 
$15.60  per  annum  for  dues,  sick,  out  of- work  and  death-benefit  insurance.  The 
amount  of  insurance  received  is  determined  by  length  of  membership,  as  follows  : 
At  the  end  of  2 years,  $50 ; at  the  end  of  5 years,  $200 ; at  the  end  of  10  years, 
$350  ; at  the  end  of  15  years,  $550.  The  dues  are  prorated  to  meet  all  of  the 
above  benefits. 

The  railway  trainmen  issue  three  different  insurance  policies,  at  a cost  per 
month  as  follows:  For  $400,  75  cents  per  month;  for  $800,  $1.50  per  month;  for 
$1200,  $2  per  month.  The  maximum  number  of  assessments  per  annum  averages 
11.3,  with  twenty-four  organizations  reporting. 

The  following  table  from  the  July  bulletin  of  the  national  department  of  labor 
shows  the  cost  of  membership  and  insurance  in  the  benefit  departments  of  the 
five  railway  brotherhoods,  and  will  be  found  very  interesting  in  the  study  of 
methods  of  operation  of  cooperative  insurance  : 

With  seventeen  organizations  reporting,  the  total  number  of  members  sustain- 
ing accidents  during  1897  was  83,  or  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership,  of  which 
number  8 were  fatal  and  75  non-fatal. 

Improvements,  Educational  and  Financial. — Replying  to  the  question, 
“ What  efforts  are  made  by  your  locaf  organization  for  the  social  and  educational 
advancement  of  your  members,  i.  e.,  to  maintain  reading-rooms,  lecture  courses, 
discussions  of  political  economy,  etc.?”  the  following  answers  indicative  of  the 
progress  along  this  line  were  given:  Nos.  12,  25,  and  43. — “None  except  discus- 
sions in  our  lodge  room.”  Nos.  16,  27,  and  33. — “Discussions  for  the  good  of  our 
organization  and  the  benefits  of  our  employers,  lectures  among  ourselves,  and 
stump  speeches  after  lodge,  etc.”  Nos.  37,  41,  45,  and  46. — “Striving  to  educate 
our  members  by  inculcating  the  mottoes,  ‘benevolence,’  ‘sobriety,’  and  ‘in- 
dustry,’ and  by  reading-rooms  in  our  union  hall,  where  a study  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  may  be  made.” 

Thirty-six  organizations,  with  a membership  of  1809,  report  566  members,  or 
31.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  reported  upon,  as  owning  homes.  Thirty- 
six  organizations  reporting,  representing  a membership  of  1664,  report  948,  or 
56.9  per  cent,  of  their  membership,  who  live  in  rented  houses.  This  would  indi- 
cate a remainder  of  21.9  per  cent,  who  neither  own  their  own  homes  nor  live  in 
rented  houses. 

Replying  to  the  question,  “Does  your  local  organization  favor  concerted 
political  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  labor  ?”  twenty-seven  organizations  answer 
in  the  affirmative  and  8 in  the  negative.  This  would  indicate  the  awakening 
in  the  forces  of  labor  to  the  great  benefits  that  may  be  obtained  through  con- 
certed political  action. 

Convict  Labor,  Immigration,  and  Arbitration. — Replying  to  the  ques- 
tion, “What  influence,  if  any,  has  convict  labor  upon  your  trade?”  Nos.  1,  3,  5 
and  7 say,  “Detrimental;  opens  channels  for  cheap  labor,  and  holds  wages 
down.”  No.  32. — “Miners  say  competition  is  direct.”  No.  43.— “ Has  a tend- 
ency to  make  other  work  cheaper  and  more  scarce,  and,  therefore,  endangers  my 
occupation  by  the  necessities  of  the  unemployed.”  The  remaining  thirty-four 
organizations  reporting,  largely  railroad  organizations,  answer  “ None.” 

Replying  to  the  inquiry,  “Keeping  in  mind  his  maintenance  and  reformation, 
how  should  the  labor  of  the  convict  be  utilized?”  No.  1 says,  “Making  the  con- 
vict self-supporting.”  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  14,  19,  20,  25,  26,  36,  43,  45,  46.— “On  public 
roads.”  No.  6. — “ At  hard  labor.”  No.  10. — “In  the  coal-mine.”  No.  16. — “Mak- 
ing good  highways  and  work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prison,  but  should  not 
be  worked  in  coal-mine  or  for  corporations.”  Nos.  27,  34,  41,  44. — “On  state  ac- 
count.” No.  28. — -“Let  the  state  purchase  a tract  of  land  and  have  convicts  raise 
and  manufacture  everything  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  state  institutions.” 
No.  29. — “Give  them  the  old-fashioned  cat-o’-nine- tails  and  won’t  have  any  con- 
vict labor  to  mention.”  Nos.  32  and  33. — “To  improve  state  navigable  streams, 
highways,  public  buildings,  also  to  dig  irrigation  ditches  and  build  reservoirs  for 
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irrigating  purposes  in  western  Kansas.”  No.  35. — “ Convict  labor  should  be  abol- 
ished.” 

Replying  to  the  question,  “What  effect,  if  any,  does  foreign  immigration  have 
upon  your  trade  or  occupation?”  Nos.  5,  8,  24,  37  and  38  say,  “It  keeps  down 
wages.”  No.  7. — “Increases  unskilled  labor  and  causes  an  uphill  fight  to  keep 
union  label  prominent.”  Nos.  12,  19,  and  27.— “Very  little.”  Nos.  13  and  43. — 
“Overstocks  the  market  with  inexperienced  men.”  No.  16. — “Low  wages  and 
many  tramps,  thereby  causing  suffering  among  the  working  classes.”  Nos.  18 
and  32. — “Bad  effect  on  all  labor.”  No.  29. — “In  case  an  employer  refuses  to 
arbitrate  with  his  employees,  a crisis  follows,  and  he  seeks  foreign  labor  in  order 
to  deprive  the  American  laborers  of  their  rights.”  No.  35. — “American  laborers 
demand  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  while  Italians  and  Bavarians  and  other  for- 
eign laborers  will  work  for  90  cents  to  $1.”  The  remainder  reporting,  twenty-two 
organizations,  answer,  “No  effect.”  * 

In  regard  to  the  regulation  of  immigration,  24  organizations  favor  restriction, 
II  suppression,  5 not  opposed  to  immigration,  forty  organizations  reporting. 

Thirty  organizations  favor  arbitration  laws  and  compulsory  acceptance  of  the 
awards  of  the  commission,  while  8 oppose  such  law,  38  organizations  reporting. 

Sunday  Rest  Law  and  Specific  Legislation. — The  members  of  36  organi- 
zations of  the  forty-four  reporting  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  while  the 
members  of  8 are  not.  The  members  of  21  organizations  of  the  thirty-six  report- 
ing favor  a Sunday-rest  law,  while  the  members  of  15  organizations  do  not.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  16  organizations  the  adoption  of  such  a law  would 
be  practical,  while  the  members  of  21  organizations  think  it  would  not,  thirty- 
seven  organizations  reporting. 

Enumerating  the  changes  which  would  be  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Sunday-rest  law,  the  following  are  given : No.  3. — “Give  more  men  work,  and 
giving  at  least  one  day  in  the  week  for  rest  which  so  many  do  not  have.”  No.  5. 

“Improve  morals  and  intellect  of  the  masses.”  No.  7. — “Place  plutocrats  on  a 
level  with  section  hands ; Christianize  to  the  extent  that  there  would  be  no  need  of 
police  on  Sunday;  get  the  people  out  of  the  habit  of  sending  mails  and  telegrams 
on  Sunday,  so  that  mail  clerks  and  telegraphers  could  also  rest.”  Nos.  12, 13,  20, 
24,  25,  26,  28,  30,  and  31. — “Cause  delay  to  United  States  mail,  and  stop  express 
and  perishable  matter  in  transportation,  also  stop  telegraph  service,  which  would 
hardly  do.”  No.  14. — “None  to  us,  but  a blessing  on  clerks,  barbers,  and  other 
wage-earners,  who  are  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday.”  No.  27. — “Give  a day  of 
rest  to  the  men.”  Nos.  32  and  39. — “None.”  No.  40. — “Stopping  through 
trains.”  No.  42. — “A  great  inconvenience  to  the  railroad  company.”  No.  45. — 
“Doing  all  the  work  on  week-days.” 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “What  specific  state  legislation  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  wage-workers  of  your  occupation?”  the  following  answers  are  given: 
No.  3. — “Double  time  for  all  Sunday  and  night  work.”  No.  5. — “Giving  us  a 
cigarette  law  and  resubmission.”  No.  8. — “Stop  injunctions  being  served  against 
labor  organizations.”  Nos.  12  and  30. — “Arbitration  laws.”  No.  14. — “ Taxa- 
tion of  labor-saving  machines.”  No.  15. — “License  engineers.”  No.  16.— “Plac- 
ing men  in  position  to  make  laws  who  are  experienced  in  railroad  service,  or  will 
listen  to  their  advice.”  No.  25. — “An  eight-hour  law.”  No.  27. — “An  eight- 
hour  law  and  abolishment  of  the  garnishment.”  No.  28. — “Enforcement  of  the 
anti-black-list  law.”  No.  32. — “Abolition  of  companies’  stores  of  coal  companies.” 
No.  34. — “Prohibit  boys  under  14  from  working  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines.” 
No.  35. — “A  strict  law  against  company  blacklisting  and  to  furnish  them  clear- 
ance letters  when  they  are  discharged.”  No.  37. — “Enforcement  of  a law  that 
would  assure  a trackman  he  hath  the  right  to  join  an  order  for  his  protection 
without  being  threatened  with  discharge.”  No.  39. — “Making  all  roads  pay 
their  cripples  wages  enough  to  live,  by  allowing  them  one-half  time  while  dis- 
abled.” No.  42. — “Compelling  all  railroads  to  equip  all  engines  and  cars  with 
automatic  couplers  and  air-brakes.”  No.  43. — “A  law  made  that  no  company  or 
corporation  make  any  reduction  of  the  wages  of  any  class  of  labor  without  first 
notifying  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  must  investigate,  and  who  shall  have 
power  to  say  whether  such  reduction  is  just  and  shall  be  made.”  No.  44. — “A 
law  requiring  3 brakemen  on  all  trains  of  20  cars  or  more,  and  1 white  brakeman 
on  all  passenger  trains.”  No.  45. — “By  weekly  payment  of  wages  instead  of 
monthly.”  No.  46. — “Amend  present  label  law,  making  it  more  binding.” 

Labor  Bureau  and  General  Remarks. — Thirty  lodges,  with  a membership 
of  1517,  or  88.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  reported  upon,  reply  affirma- 
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tively  to  the  question,  “Indorsing  and  demanding  the  continuance  and  support 
of  the  Labor  Bureau.”  Six  lodges,  representing  a membership  of  199,  or  11.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  membership  reported  upon,  reply  in  the  negative.  Thirty-six 
lodges  report  on  this  question.  No.  13  gives  as  a reason  for  opposing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bureau,  “So  few  people  see  copies  of  the  labor  report,  that  it  is  of  little 
benefit  to  the  laboring  class  as  a whole.”  The  number  of  organizations  voting 
yes  give  reasons  and  comments  as  follows:  No.  16. — “We  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
effort  ever  made  for  the  industry  in  the  state,  and  hereby  congratulate  the  Labor 
Bureau  on  the  effort  made,  knowing  they  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
light  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  state.”  No.  28. — “It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  Bureau  should  appoint  special  agents  in  each  city  or  county 
to  collect  the  statistics  of  that  locality,  for  the  reason  that  the  laboring  people 
will  not  answer  correctly  or  take  the  trouble  to  send  the  report  to  the  Bureau.” 
No.  38. — “We  believe  in  it  and  demand  its  continuance  and  support.”  No.  43. — 
“We  consider  it  indispensable  to  the  laboring  class  and  consider  it  a just  right 
to  be  represented  at  all  times,  but  think  that  the  Commissioner  should  be  author- 
ized to  enforce  all  labor  laws  aDd  protect  all  laborers  against  the  encroachment 
of  employers.”  No.  45. — “We  consider  the  work  of  the  Bureau  O.  K.” 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  important  remarks  made  by  the  organizations: 
No.  32  (miner). — “We  recommend  a law  authorizing  inspection  of  company 
mining  scales  every  10  days,  and  the  placing  of  a seal  thereon,  and  a penalty  for 
removing  the  same  or  running  the  shaft  after  the  seal  is  removed ; a rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-screen  and  anti-scrip  laws,  and  that  the  miner  be  paid  in 
lawful  money  weekly ; also  a law  for  the  abolition  of  companies’  stores  and  a revo- 
cation of  their  charters  for  the  violation  of  same.  These  are  leeches  that  suck 
our  life’s  blood.”  No.  42  (brakeman).  — “It  seems  that  the  railroads  will  do 
nothing  until  compelled  by  the  United  States  laws  and  state  laws  to  equip  their 
rolling-stock  with  automatic  couplers  and  air-brakes.  We  had  two  men  who  lost 
their  lives  by  being  run  over  and  killed  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  because 
the  company  has  not  properly  constructed  its  cars.  As  it  is,  a car  cannot  be  un- 
coupled without  being  compelled  to  step  in  between  and  pull  the  pin,  instead  of 
standing  to  one  side  and  raising  a lever,  thus  uncoupling  the  cars.”  No.  3 (car- 
penter).— “In  many  of  the  packing-houses  workmen  are  compelled  to  work  on 
Sunday,  thus  making  seven  days  per  week.  While  this  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases,  it  is  becoming  an  established  custom.  A law  should  be  passed  and  en- 
forced guaranteeing  every  working  man  one  day’s  rest  in  the  week.” 

Analysis  of  Recapitulation,  Railway  Labor,  Table  II. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  250  wage-earners  engaged 
in  various  branches  of  railway  service,  one-half  the  number  being  engaged  in 
train  service  proper.  Their  average  age  is  36.6  years.  With  246  reporting,  210 
are  American  born  and  36  are  foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  153  fathers  and  155 
mothers  are  American  born,  and  92  fathers  and  90  mothers  are  of  foreign  birth, 
with  245  reporting. 

Employment.— -With  225  reporting,  8.9  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  em- 
ployed at  their  present  occupation,  and  10.1  is  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  day,  with  210  reporting.  As  compared  with  1896,  opportunity  for  employment 
in  their  occupation  has  increased  in  88  instances,  59  of  the  88  attributing  in- 
creased opportunity  to  “good  crops  and  good  prices,”  and  decreased  in  17  instances, 
161  reporting.  Expressing  themselves  on  the  question  of  a universal  eight-hour 
work-day  established  by  law,  167  favor  its  adoption  and  61  oppose  it,  228  reporting. 

Compensation.— The  basis  of  the  wage  rate  varies  with  the  employment.  In 
26  instances  in  which  the  hour  is  the  basis,  the  average  wage  is  27.1  cents  per 
hour.  In  40  instances  the  day  is  the  basis,  the  average  wage  being  $1.17,  re- 
ported by  the  trackmen.  In  71  instances  the  month  is  the  basis,  the  average 
wage  being  $51.87,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $46.37,  the  average  for  the  track 
foremen,  to  the  maximum  of  $95,  the  average  for  the  two  conductors  paid  by  the 
month.  In  108  instances,  in  train  service,  the  mileage  basis  is  used,  the  average 
wage  being  2.7  cents  per  mile.  With  132  reporting,  compared  with  1896,  the  rate 
of  wages  is  reported  increased  in  25  instances  and  decreased  in  7 instances.  With 
201  reporting,  the  total  wages  received  during  1897  averages  $674.74,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  of  $301.90  for  the  trackmen  to  $1085  for  the  engineers.  In- 
come from  other  sources  is  reported  in  43  instances,  averaging  $111.63  per  an- 
num, which,  together  with  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  brings  the 
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grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $708  22,  with  202  report- 
ing. The  interval  of  wage  payment  is  weekly  in  2 instances,  monthly  in  248  in- 
stances, the  whole  number  reporting ; the  preference  being,  weekly  58,  monthly 
180,  246  reporting. 

Cost  of  Living. — With  154  reporting,  the  average  annual  cost  of  living  is 
$500.01,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  $321.64  for  the  trackmen  to  $810  for  the 
conductors.  Compared  with  1896,  the  cost  of  living  is  reported  increased  in  26 
instances,  and  decreased  in  4 instances,  with  37  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  246  reporting,  172  are  members  of  & 
labor  organization,  and  with  242  reporting,  202  are  protected  by  some  form  of  in- 
surance. 

Sanitation. — With  172  reporting,  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contami- 
nation from  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  101.3  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  220  reporting,  64  are  making  per- 
manent annual  investments  of  some  character,  the  average  amount  of  investment 
being  $140.29,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $68,  for  7 trackmen,  to  the 
maximum  average  of  $325,  for  two  brakemen,  60  reporting.  With  214  reporting, 
105  own  their  homes,  67  of  that  number  owning  free  from  incumbrance.  The 
average  amount  of  incumbrance  for  46  homes  is  $331.95.  The  average  monthly 
rental  for  114  homes  is  $7.57,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $3.23,  for  24 
trackmen,  to  the  maximum  average  of  $12  69,  for  11  conductors. 

Miscellaneous— With  seventy-eight  reporting,  in  the  opinion  of  36  the  labor 
of  the  convict  should  be  utilized  in  the  improvement  of  public  roads,  while  38  be- 
lieve his  labor  should  be  confined  to  “state  account”  alone.  In  the  opinion  of 
146  foreign  immigration  should  be  restricted,  while  57  believe  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed entirely,  222  reporting.  With  245  reporting,  221  are  required  to  work  on 
Sunday  at  their  present  employment ; and  with  223  reporting,  133  favor  a com- 
pulsory Sunday-rest  law.  The  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau  are 
indorsed  by  167,  while  14  oppose  the  work  of  this  department,  181  reporting. 


Analysis  of  Recapitulation,  Male  Wage-Earners,  Table  III. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  819  male  wage-earners  en- 
gaged in  the  various  occupations  indicated  by  table  III.  Their  average  age  is 
35.5  years,  816  reporting.  With  807  reporting,  669  are  American  born  and  138 
foreign  born;  and  of  the  parents,  with  796  reporting,  476  fathers  are  American 
born  and  320  are  foreign  born,  while  of  the  mothers  490  are  American  born  and 
304  are  of  foreign  birth,  794  reporting. 

Employment.— With  709  reporting,  the  average  length  of  time  engaged  at 
present  occupation  is  7.8  years,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day 
during  1897  is  10.6  hours,  747  reporting.  With  633  reporting,  as  compared  with 
1896  opportunity  for  employment  in  their  occupations  in  their  locality  is  reported 
increased  in  270  instances,  decreased  in  137  instances,  and  226  neither.  Of  the 
270  reporting  increased  opportunity  for  employment,  143  give  as  their  reason, 
“Good  crops  and  good  prices.”  • With  730  reporting,  503  favor  a universal  eight- 
hour  work-day  established  by  law,  and  227  oppose. 

Compensation. — In  six  occupations  and  149  instances  the  hour  is  the  basis 
of  the  wage  rate,  the  average  being  19.4  cents  per  hour,  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum average  of  13.5  cents  for  the  barbers  to  the  maximum  average  of  21.4  cents 
per  hour  for  the  stone  and  marble  workers.  In  four  occupations  and  90  in- 
stances the  day  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  rate,  the  average  being  $1.40  per  day, 
ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $1.23  per  day  for  the  day  laborers  to 
$1.78  per  day  for  the  blacksmiths.  In  nine  occupations  and  284  instances  the 
week  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  rate,  the  average  being  $10.15,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  average  of  $7.91  for  the  mill  workers  (common  laborers)  to  the  maxi- 
mum average  of  $17.69  per  week  for  the  millers.  In  eight  occupations  and  in  208 
instances  the  month  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  rate,  the  average  pay  being  $40.20 
per  month,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $20  for  the  farm  laborers  to 
the  maximum  average  of  $54.50  per  month  for  the  school-teachers.  With  five 
hundred  and  ninety  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896  the  wage  rate  is  reported 
increased  in  165  instances,  decreased  in  115  instances,  and  neither  in  310  in- 
stances. With  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  reporting,  the  total  wages  received 
during  1897  averages  $443.04,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $192  for  the 
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farm  laborers  to  the  maximum  average  of  $839.52  for  the  millers.  Income  from 
other  sources  was  reported  in  187  instances,  the  average  being  $96.56  per  annum, 
which,  together  with  the  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  brings  the 
grand  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  the  average  of  $472.23,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  average  of  $265.27  for  the  day  laborers  to  the  maximum  average  of 
$916.29  for  the  millers,  with  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  reporting.  The  inter- 
val of  wage  payment  is  found  to  be,  weekly  388,  monthly  220,  with  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  reporting,  the  preference  being,  weekly  546,  monthly  151, 
with  six  hundred  and  eighty  reporting. 

Cost  of  Living. — With  452  reporting,  the  average  annual  cost  of  living  is 
found  to  be  $377.02,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $228.91  for  the  day 
laborers  to  the  maximum  average  of  $560.55  for  the  millers.  As  compared  with 
1896,  the  cost  of  living  is  reported  increased  in  142  instanced  and  decreased  in  17 
instances,  with  298  reporting. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  783  reporting,  142  are  members  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  with  757  reporting,  412  are  protected  by  some  form  of  in- 
surance. 

Sanitation. — With  538  reporting,  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contami- 
nation from  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  found  to  be  102.1  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  700  reporting,  137  are  making  per- 
manent investments,  the  average  amount  being  $88.11,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
average  of  $58  for  the  four  barbers  reporting  to  the  maximum  average  of  $400 
for  the  two  school-teachers  reporting.  With  785  reporting,  267  own  their  homes, 
and  of  this  number  115  own  free  from  incumbrance,  the  average  amount  of  in- 
cumbrance for  the  105  reporting  being  $327.46,  ranging  from  the  minimum  aver- 
age of  $22.50  for  the  two  coal- miners  reporting  to  the  maximum  average  of  $1000 
for  the  two  millers  reporting.  With  337  reporting,  the  average  monthly  rental 
for  homes  is  $5.83,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $3.86  for  the  thirty-four 
day  laborers  reporting  to  the  maximum  of  $10.50  per  month  for  the  three  fore- 
men and  managers  reporting. 

Miscellaneous. — With  374  reporting,  170  favor  utilizing  the  labor  of  the  con- 
vict in  the  improvement  of  public  roads,  and  169  believe  that  he  should  be  em- 
ployed on  state  account  alone.  With  688  reporting,  465  favor  restriction  of  foreign 
immigration,  166  favor  suppression,  and  57  neither.  With  776  reporting,  216  are 
required  to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment ; and  with  742  reporting, 
524  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law.  With  608  reporting,  534  favor  the  con- 
tinuance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  74  oppose  it. 

Analysis  of  Recapitulation,  Female  Wage-Earners,  Table  IV. 

Age  and  Nativity. — Reports  were  received  from  135  female  wage-earners  en- 
gaged in  the  various  occupations  indicated  in  the  table.  Their  average  age  is 
23.9  years,  132  reporting.  With  131  reporting,  128  are  American  born  and  3 are 
foreign  born.  Of  the  parents,  with  122  reporting,  78  fathers  are  American  born 
and  44  are  of  foreign  birth,  while  of  the  mothers,  121  reporting,  83  are  American 
born  and  38  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment.— With  123  reporting,  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at  pres- 
ent employment  is  3.1  years,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is 
9,  with  119  reporting.  Compared  with  1896,  with  62  reporting,  opportunity  for 
employment  has  increased  in  21  and  decreased  in  7 instances,  and  34  reporting 
neither.  With  102  reporting,  82  favor  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  20  were  opposed  to  its  adoption. 

Compensation. — In  5 occupations  and  71  instances  the  week  is  the  basis  of 
the  wage  rate,  the  average  wage  being  $5.01  per  week,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
average  of  $2.09  for  those  engaged  in  domestic  service  to  the  maximum  average 
of  $6.88  for  those  engaged  in  occupations  classified  as  miscellaneous,  being  table 
VII,  in  which  it  is  found  that  in  the  occupations  of  milliners,  tailoresses  and 
salt  workers  the  highest  wage  rate  is  paid.  In  two  occupations  and  60  instances 
the  month  is  the  basis  of  wage  payment,  the  average  being  $28.72,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  average  of  $25  for  the  37  clerks,  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  re- 
porting to  the  maximum  average  of  $34.71  for  the  23  school-teachers  reporting. 
As  compared  with  1896,  with  85  reporting,  the  wage  rate  is  reported  increased  in 
21  instances,  decreased  in  6,  and  neither  in  58.  With  88  reporting,  the  total 
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wages  received  for  labor  during  1897  averages  $219.35,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
average  of  $65.56  for  the  8 engaged  in  domestic  service  to  the  maximum  average 
of  $278.31  for  the  29  clerks,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers.  Income  from  other 
sources  is  reported  in  3 occupations  and  8 instances,  the  average  being  $36.31  per 
annum,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $25  for  1 school-teacher  reporting 
to  $219  fqr  the  1 printer  reporting,  which  brings  the  grand  total  income  from  all 
sources  up  to  the  average  of  $225.29  for  the  88  reporting.  With  127  reporting,  the 
interval  of  wage  payment  is  found  to  be  weekly  in  79  instances  and  monthly  in 
48  instances;  and  with  126  reporting,  the  preference  for  wage  payment  is  weekly 
73,  and  monthly  53. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — With  119  reporting,  3 are  members  of  a labor 
organization,  and  with  123  reporting,  24  are  protected  by  some  form  of  insurance. 

Sanitation. — With  61  reporting,  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contamina- 
tion from  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  79.7  feet.  With  81  reporting, 
where  both  sexes  are  employed  separate  water-closets  were  not  provided  for  their 
use  in  38  instances. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  98  reporting,  10  are  making  per- 
manent annual  investments,  the  average  amount  being  $L11.84,  ranging  from  the 
minimum  average  investment  of  $20  for  the  1 reporting  engaged  in  domestic 
service  to  the  maximum  average  of  $199.40  for  the  4 clerks,  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  reporting.  With  101  reporting,  17  own  their  homes,  13  owning  free 
from  incumbrance,  and  the  average  amount  of  incumbrance  for  the  three  report- 
ing is  $372.  With  10  reporting,  the  average  monthly  rental  is  $5.14,  ranging 
from  the  average  minimum  of  $3.66  for  the  3 laundry  workers  reporting  to  the 
maximum  of  $6.10  per  month  for  the  5 printers  reporting. 

Miscellaneous. — With  17  reporting,  in  the  opinion  of  7 the  labor  of  the  con-, 
vict  should  be  utilized  in  the  improvement  of  public  roads,  while  4 believe  he 
should  be  employed  on  state  account.  With  81  reporting,  58  favor  the  restriction 
of  foreign  immigration  and  15  favor  suppression.  With  120  reporting,  15  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment;  and  with  101  reporting, 
85  favor  a compulsory  Sunday-rest  law.  With  74  reporting,  63  favor  the  con- 
tinuance and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  11  oppose  it. 

TABLE  V. — A Summary  of  Recapitulation  Tables  II,  III,  and 

IV,  with  Additional  Information  from  the  Labor  Organiza- 
tions, Table  I. 

Age  and  Nativity  .—Reports  were  received  from  1204  individual  wage- 
earners  whose  reports  were  sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of  tabulation.  This, 
together  with  45  labor  organizations  with  a membership  of  2118,  brings  the  total 
number  of  persons  represented  in  this  chapter  of  wage-earners  up  to  the  total 
of  3322,  their  average  age  being  33  years,  1198  reporting.  With  1184  individual 
wage-earners  reporting,  1007  are  American  born  and  177  are  foreign  born.  With 
1673  members  of  labor  organizations,  of  which  number  1528  are  American  born 
and  145  foreign  born,  added  to  the  number  of  individual  wage  earners  reporting, 
makes  a total  of  2857  persons  reported  upon  under  the  head  “Nativity,” of  which 
number  2535  are  American  born  and  322  are  of  foreign  birth.  As  to  the  nativity 
of  the  parents,  with  1163  individual  wage-earners'  reporting,  of  the  fathers  707 
are  American  born  and  456  are  foreign  born ; of  the  mothers,  with  1160  report- 
ing, 728  are  American  born  and  432  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Employment. — With  1057  reporting,  the  average  length  of  time  worked  at 
present  occupation  is  7.4  years,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  2 years 
for  those  ingaged  in  miscellaneous  occupations  of  the  female  wage-earners  to  the 
maximum  average  of  14.6  years  for  the  male  cigar-makers.  With  1076  reporting, 
the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during  1897  is  9.9,  ranging  from 
the  minimum  average  of  6 hours  for  school-teachers,  male  and  female,  to  the 
maximum  average  of  12  hours  for  females  engaged  in  domestic  service.  With 
856  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896  opportunity  for  employment  has  increased 
in  379  instances,  decreased  in  161,  and  neither  in  316  instances.  Of  the  379  re- 
porting increased  opportunity  for  employment,  209  give  as  their  reason,  “Good 
crops  and  good  prices.”  With  1060  individual  wage-earners  reporting,  750  favor 
the  adoption  of  a universal  eight  hour  work-day  established  by  law,  and  308  op- 
pose it.  With  an  expression  from  1828  members  of  labor  organizations  on  this 
question,  1510  favor  a universal  eight-hour  work-day  established  by  law,  and  318 
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oppose  it,  which  gives  a total  of  2888  persons  heard  from  on  this  question,  of 
which  number  2260  favor  and  626  oppose  it. 

Compensation.— In  9 occupations  and  175  instances  the  hour  is  the  basis  of 
the  wage  rate,  the  average  being  20.5  cents  per  hour,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
average  of  13.5  cents  per  hour  for  the  12  barbers  reporting  to  the  maximum  of 
28.9  cents  for  the  10  railroad  blacksmiths  reporting.  In  5 occupations  and  130 
instances  the  day  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  rate,  the  average  being  $1.33,  ranging 
from  the  minimum  average  of  $1.17  cents  for  the  40  trackmen  reporting  to  the 
maximum  average  of  $1.78  for  the  8 blacksmiths  reporting.  In  14  occupations 
and  355  instances  the  week  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  rate,  the  average  being  $9.09, 
ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $2.09  for  the  13  female  wage-earners  en- 
gaged in  domestic  service  to  the  maximum  average  of  $17.69  for  the  millers. 
In  17  occupations  and  339  instances  the  month  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  rate,  the 
average  pay  being  $40.62,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $20  for  the  13 
farm  laborers  reporting  to  the  maximum  average  of  $95  for  the  2 railway  con- 
ductors who  are  paid  by  the  month.  In  four  departments  of  railway  service  and 
in  108  instances  the  mile  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  rate,  the  average  being  2.7  cents 
per  mile,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  2 cents  for  the  21  brakemen  reporting  to 
the  maximum  of  3.8  cents  for  the  33  locomotive  engineers  reporting.  With  807 
reporting,  as  compared  1896  the  wage  rate  is  reported  increased  in  211  instances, 
decreased  in  128,  and  neither  in  468.  With  957  reporting,  the  total  wages  received 
for  labor  during  1897  averages  $471.13,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of 
$65.56  for  the  8 females  engaged  in  domestic  service  to  the  maximum  average  of 
$1085  for  the  29  locomotive  engineers  reporting.  Income  from  other  sources  is 
reported  in  238  instances,  the  average  being  $97.25,  ranging  from  the  minimum 
average  of  $25  for  the  1 female  school-teacher  reporting  to  the  maximum  average 
of  $300  for  the  1 railway  conductor  reporting ; which  brings  the  grand  total  income 
from  all  sources,  including  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  with  966  re- 
porting, up  to  the  average  of  $499.09,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $65.56 
for  the  8 females  engaged  in  domestic  service  to  the  maximum  average  of  $1120 
for  the  29  locomotive  engineers  reporting.  With  1107  reporting,  the  interval  of 
wage  payment  is  found  to  be  weekly  in  469  instances  and  monthly  in  516  instances ; 
and  with  1052  reporting,  the  preference  for  interval  of  wage  payment  is,  weekly 
677,  monthly  384. 

Cost  of  Living. — With  606  reporting,  the  average  annual  cost  of  living  is 
found  to  be  $408.27,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $228.91  for  the  36  day 
laborers  reporting  to  the  maximum  average  of  $810  for  the  13  railway  conductors 
reporting.  With  335  reporting,  as  compared  with  1896  the  cost  of  living  is  re- 
ported increased  in  168  instances,  and  decreased  in  21  instances. 

Organization  and  Insurance. — Reports  were  received  from  1148  individual 
wage-earners,  317  of  whom  belong  to  a labor  organization,  which,  with  2118  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  reporting  through  their  local  bodies,  brings  the  whole 
number  of  members  of  labor  organizations  up  to  2435,  with  3266  reporting. 
With  1134  individual  wage-earners  reporting,  638  are  protected  by  some  form  of 
insurance. 

Sanitation. — With  771  reporting,  the  average  distance  of  source  of  contami- 
nation from  source  of  water-supply  for  family  use  is  100.1  feet. 

Investment,  Homes,  and  Rental. — With  1018  individual  wage-earners  re- 
porting, 211  are  making  permanent  annual  investments,  the  average  amount  of 
investment  for  the  190  reporting  is  $105.71,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average 
of  $20  for  the  1 female  reporting  engaged  in  domestic  service  to  the  maximum 
average  of  $400  for  the  2 male  school-teachers  reporting.  With  1100  individual 
wage-earners  reporting,  389  own  their  homes,  and  with  1809  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations reporting  through  their  local  bodies,  576  own  their  homes,  making  a 
total  of  955  home  owners,  with  2909  reporting.  Of  the  389  individual  wage- earners 
who  own  their  homes,  183  own  free  from  incumbrance,  and  the  average  amount 
of  incumbrance  for  the  154  reporting  is  $328.30,  ranging  from  the  minimum  aver- 
age of  $87.66  for  the  6 railway  trackmen  reporting  to  the  maximum  average  of 
$1000  for  the  2 millers  reporting.  With  461  reporting,  the  average  monthly  rental 
for  homes  is  $6.24,  ranging  from  the  minimum  average  of  $3.33  for  the  24  railway 
trackmen  reporting  to  the  maximum  average  of  $12.69  for  the  11  railway  con- 
ductors reporting. 

Miscellaneous. — Reports  were  received  from  469  individual  wage-earners 
who  give  expression  as  to  how  the  labor  of  the  convict  should  be  utilized ; 213 
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state  that  his  labor  should  be  used  iD  the  improvement  of  public  roads,  and  211 
believe  that  he  should  be  employed  on  state  account  alone ; added  to  this  num- 
ber, 1330  members  of  labor  organizations,  through  their  local  bodies,  express  them- 
selves on  this  question,  522  of  whom  believe  the  convict  should  be  employed  on 
public  roads,  and  599  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  be  employed  on  state  ac- 
count, making  a total  of  1799  wage-earners  heard  from,  of  which  number  735 
would  have  the  labor  of  the  convict  employed  in  the  improvement  of  public  roads, 
and  810  employed  on  state  account. 

Reports  were  received  from  991  individual  wage-earners  upon  the  question  of 
restriction  or  suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  669  favor  restriction,  238 
favor  suppression,  and  these,  together  with  the  1810  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions heard  from,  1269  of  whom  believe  in  restriction  and  416  suppression  of  for- 
eign immigration,  make  a total  of  2801  who  express  themselves  — 1938  favoring 
restriction  and  654  favoring  suppression  of  foreign  immigration,  and  109  neither. 

Reports  were  received  from  1141  individual  wage-earners,  452  of  whom  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment,  which,  with  the  2040 
members  of  labor  organizations  who  answer  this  question,  1435  of  whom  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sunday,  makes  a total  of  1887  wage-earners  required  to  work 
on  Sunday  at  their  present  employment,  with  3181  reporting.  With  1066  indi- 
vidual wage-earners  reporting,  742  favor  the  adoption  of  a compulsory  Sunday- 
rest  law,  and,  with  1746  members  of  labor  organizations  expressing  themselves, 
1197  of  whom  favor  its  adoption,  makes  a total  of  1939  favoring  the  adoption  of  a 
compulsory  Sunday-rest  law,  2812  reporting. 

With  863  individual  wage-earners  reporting,  764  favor  the  continuance  and 
support  of  the  Labor  Bureau  and  99  oppose  it.  This  number,  together  with  1716 
members  of  labor  organizations  who  express  themselves  as  to  the  benefit  and  im- 
portance of  this  Bureau  to  the  people  of  the  state,  1517  of  whom  favor  its  con- 
tinuance and  support,  199  opposing  it,  makes  a total  of  2579  wage-earners  who 
express  themselves  on  this  subject,  2281  of  whom  believe  that  the  Labor  Bureau 
should  be  strengthened  and  maintained  by  the  legislature,  and  298  oppose  it. 


PART  IX. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  factory  inspector,  under 
authority  of  section  5,  chapter  72,  General  Statutes  of  1897,  will,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Bureau,  present  a detailed  and 
tabulated  report  upon  the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in 
our  state.  That  this  has  not  been  done  during  the  past  thirteen  years 
in  which  the  Bureau  has  been  in  existence  is  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  Kansas  has  been  considered  in  the  past  an  almost  en- 
tirely agricultural  state,  and  with  but  few,  if  any,  important  factories 
that  necessitated  state  supervision  and  regulation  of  dangerous  ma- 
chinery and  unsanitary  conditions  on  behalf  of  employees  by  a factory 
inspector.  Again,  it  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  imperfect  law  in 
section  6,  above  referred  to,  which  reads  as  follows : 

And  he  (the  Commissioner)  shall,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  twice,  at 
least,  in  each  year,  visit  and  inspect  the  principal  factories,  workshops  and  mines 
situate  within  the  state,  and  a true  report  make  of  their  condition. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  limited  scope,  and  the  lack  of  provisions  for 
its  operation  and  enforcement,  that  it  has  been  a difficult  matter 
to  accomplish,  with  any  degree  of  success,  the  aims  and  objects  for 
which  the  law  was  framed.  The  Commissioner  believes  that  all  her 
wonderful  resources,  and  the  progressive  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years  in  manufacturing,  warrant  the  belief  that 
our  state  has  reached  that  period  in  her  industrial  growth  when  a 
more  thorough  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  principle  of  factory 
inspection. 

The  thousands  of  operatives  employed  in  the  mills,  factories,  work- 
shops, packing-houses,  smelters,  in  the  zinc-  and  lead-ore  crushers,  the 
gas  and  oil  fields,  salt,  cement,  gypsum  and  many  other  industries 
where  the  use  of  massive,  complicated  and  dangerous  machinery  be- 
comes an  imperative  adjunct  in  producing  and  placing  on  the 
markets  our  vast  natural  resources,  and  who  are  often  compelled  to 
work  under  unsafe  and  unsanitary  conditions,  call  for  supervision 
and  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  state,  for  the  protection  of  life, 
health,  and  property.  The  continually  increasing  output  of  the 
manufactured  prodcts  of  our  state,  and  the  fact  that  the  opportunity 
for  investment  does  and  will  cause  a continued  increase  in  the  loca- 
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tion  of  new  manufacturing  industries  within  our  borders,  clearly  in- 
dicate the  expansion  of  this  field,  until  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
rival  many  of  the  older  and  larger  states.  The  beneficent  importance 
of  factory  inspection  will  increase  correspondingly  as  the  years  go  on, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  legislature  meet  this 
emergency  by  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  a complete  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  these  manufacturing  industries. 

With  a view  of  carrying  out  the  law  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  for  further  legislation,  the  Commissioner  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  duty  in  gathering  statistics  throughout  the  state,  made 
such  inspections  as  were  possible,  and  kept  a tabulated  record  of  the 
same.  The  table  presented  herewith  contains  a list  of  inspections  of 
the  most  important  factories,  workshops,  mills,  etc.,  where  inspections 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  women  and  children,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  machinery  and  sani- 
tary conditions  surrounding  them.  The  list  of  questions  at  the  head 
of  the  table  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  inquiries  made,  and  the 
answers  generally  are  fairly  representative  of  the  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  Inspector.  As  will  be  seen,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Factory  Inspector  are  only  such  as  would  necessitate  a small 
outlay  of  expense,  and  would  have  safeguarded  the  employees  against 
accident ; but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  more  than  85  per  cent,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Inspector, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  law  does  not  authorize  such  recommenda- 
tions nor  require  compliance  with  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
list  of  accidents  accompanying  this  report  that  the  nature  of  such 
accidents  indicates  that,  by  a proper  inspection,  and  a rigid  enforce- 
ment of  such  recommendations  as  are  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  a large  majority  of  these  sad  and  painful  accidents  could  have 
been  avoided. 

Indicative  of  the  great  importance  of  sanitary  regulation  by  the 
state,  and  the  cooperation  that  is  possible  between  the  Factory  Inspector 
and  the  state  board  of  health,  as  agents  of  the  state,  the  following 
correspondence  between  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  and 
the  Labor  Commissioner  is  self-explanatory  : 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Esq.,  Labor  Commissioner : 

Dear  Sir — As  the  law  requires  the  state  board  of  health  to  supervise  the 
health  conditions  of  the  state,  and  to  report  and  make  recommendations  respect- 
ing the  same,  what  information  have  you  at  your  disposition  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions respecting  the  laboring  classes  of  the  state,  especially  of  miners,  that 
would  be  useful  to  the  state  board  of  health,  respecting  pure  air  (ventilation), 
and  a sufficient  and  wholesome  supply  of  water,  especially  in  camps  where  houses 
are  furnished  miners  by  the  company  ? 

Any  information  on  these  subjects,  by  way  of  prevention  of  disease  or  improve- 
ment of  health  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  board.  I am,  Very  respectfully, 

H.  Z.  Gill,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Topeka,  December  15,  1897. 

Dr.  H.  Z.  Gill,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health:  Dear  Sir  — Replying 
to  your  inquiry  as  to  my  findings  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  throughout  the 
state,  I beg  to  say  : 

That  a part  of  the  duties  of  Labor  Commissioner  and  Factory  Inspector  is  to 
“inspect  the  principal  factories,  workshops  and  mines  situate  within  the  state, 
and  a true  report  make  of  their  condition.”  This,  under  the  wide  scope  or  field 
of  the  Bureau  in  its  investigations,  to  wit,  “statistical  details  relating  to  all  de- 
partments of  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  in  the  state,  especially  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes,”  etc.,  brings  the  Commissioner  in  contact  with  many  phases 
of  the  inner  private  life  of  the  laborer,  and  with  conditions  found  in  the  workshop, 
factory,  and  home,  that,  from  a sanitary  standpoint,  call  for  supervision  and  regu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  state.  For  example,  many  factories  and  workshops 
neglect  proper  sewerage  arrangements ; hence,  refuse  and  decaying  matter  gen- 
erate microbes  of  various  diseases.  Again,  the  proximity  of  urinals,  closets,  etc., 
to  the  workrooms,  and  their  unclean  and  unventilated  conditions,  frequently  call 
for  rigid  recommendations  from  the  Commissioner  to  correct  these  abuses.  Also, 
the  compulsory  use  of  the  same  closets  by  both  sexes  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  moral  health  as  well  as  the  physical  welfare  that  always  attends  the  practice 
under  these  restrictions,  as  in  many  instances  women  refuse  to  use  the  closets 
under  such  conditions,  thus  doing  violence  to  their  peculiar  organism. 

The  question  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  is  also  of  vital  importance  to  the 
health.  I find  among  the  miners  and  smelter  men  who  are  located  in  the  camps 
in  the  coal  regions,  where,  in  many  instances,  there  is  no  water-works  system,  and 
where  they  live  in  “company”  houses,  that  their  source  of  water-supply  is  often 
limited  to  small  cisterns  that  are  veritable  holes  in  the  ground,  without  filters, 
and  many  times  not  even  having  brick  or  cemented  sides,  and  often  in  close  prox- 
imity to  smelters  whose  smoke  is  so  poisonous  as  to  kill  all  vegetation  within  a ra- 
dius of  half  a mile.  The  sediment  from  this  smoke  settles  on  the  housetops  and 
is  washed  into  the  cisterns,  their  only  source  of  drinking-water.  This,  together 
with  foul  seepage  through  the  ground,  surely  endangers  the  lives  of  all  who  use 
such  water. 

These,  and  many  other  evils  in  sanitary  conditions,  have  come  within  my  ob- 
servation as  factory  inspector.  I may  say  that  occasionally  my  recommendations 
are  complied  with  in  regard  to  correction  of  unhealthful  and  unsanitary  conditions 
and  dangerous  machinery.  Yet  the  Bureau  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  law  under  which  the  Commissioner  operates  is  not  specific  as  to  details 
of  sanitary  inspection,  and  he  is  not  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  enforce  his 
recommendations,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  this  important 
feature  of  the  work  are  wholly  inadequate  to  permit  of  much  field-work  being 
done,  or  of  much  time  being  given  to  this  branch  of  the  work.  But  my  observa- 
tion is,  that  much  material  good  could  be  accomplished  by  this  department  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  health  and  welfare  if  the  legislature  would  give  the 
Labor  Bureau  a broader  and  more  specific  law,  with  power  to  enforce  its  recom- 
mendations, and  appropriations  sufficient  to  carry  on  sanitary  inspection  as  it  is 
done  in  nearly  all  the  other  states.  Such  a law,  providing  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  Labor  Bureau  with  the  state  board  of  health,  in  overseeing  safety  appli- 
ances and  sanitary  conditions,  would  prove  a material  and  lasting  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Kansas.  Very  truly  yours,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

With  a view  of  ascertaining  the  exact  authority  of  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner, a communication  was  addressed  to  the  attorney-general,  ask- 
ing for  an  opinion,  as  follows : 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  20,  1898. 

Hon.  L.  C.  Boyle , Attorney -General : Dear  Sir  — I desire  to  secure  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  factory  inspection  and  the  power  relating  thereto  as 
conferred  upon  the  Commissioner,  operating  under  chapter  72,  sections  1-6,  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  1897.  It  will  be  noted  in  section  6 that  a part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  and  his  assistants  require  him  to,  “in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
twice  at  least  in  each  year,  visit  and  inspect  the  principal  factories,  workshops 
and  mines  situate  within  the  state,  and  a true  report  make  of  their  condition.” 
I find  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  very  many  instances  where  the  sanitary 
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and  other  dangerous  conditions  require  recommendations  to  be  made  for  improve- 
ments or  repairs,  safeguards,  etc.,  and  while  in  some  instances  employers  are 
inclined  to  comply  with  recommendations,  there  have  been  many  others  who 
prom  ply  refuse  to  comply,  and  take  the  issue  that  the  law  does  not  require  such 
compliance.  In  view  of  the  scope  of  the  power  as  outlined  in  section  3,  requiring 
investigations  into  sanitary  conditions,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  the  good  work  intended  to  be  accomplished  in  remedying  such  evils 
would  be  null  and  void  if  recommendations  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Therefore,  this  is  to  a3k  if  the  police  power  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
missioner in  section  4 is  applicable  to  cases  of  refusal  of  compliance  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commissioner  where  such  are  characterized  to 
be  under  bad  sanitary  and  dangerous  conditions,  where  numbers  of  our  working 
people  are  employed. 

Please  advise  me  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  present  law  with  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  recommendations  for  improvements  in  unsanitary  conditions 
and  the  employment  of  dangerous  machinery,  as  found  by  the  Commissioner  in 
the  work  of  factory  inspection.  An  early  reply  will  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner. 

The  following  reply  was  received : 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  21,  1898. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Esq.,  Labor  Commissioner : Dear  Sir — Your  communi- 
cation of  April  20  at  hand  and  contents  noted,  and  in  reply  will  say,  that  I have 
examined  the  sections  of  the  statute  to  which  you  referred  me,  and  after  a care- 
ful examination  have  concluded  that  you  have  no  police  power  to  compel  parties 
who  operate  factories  to  act  upon  your  recommendation ; but  the  law  especially 
provides  that  you  shall  gather  certain  statistics  therein  specified,  and  report  same 
to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  biennially  transmitted  to  the  legislature,  and  the 
legislature  is  the  proper  party  to  make  laws  governing  and  controlling  these  par- 
ticular institutions,  and  this  information  which  you  gather  is  peculiarly  beneficial 
to  them  in  formulating  a law  to  obviate  a difficulty  which  exists,  or  to  bring  about 
a better  and  more  helpful  condition  in  the  factories,  mines,  and  workshops.  And 
the  only  police  power  that  you  have  under  said  law,  in  my  judgment,  is  confined 
to  paragraph  4,  chapter  72,  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897. 

Very  truly  yours,  L.  C.  Boyle,  Attorney -General. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  present  powers  of  the  In- 
spector are  so  limited  that,  unless  some  legislation  is  enacted  empow- 
ering recommendations  to  be  made  and  enforced,  the  law  in  this 
respect  will  continue  to  be  null  and  void,  as  it  has  for  the  past  thirteen 
years.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  is  earnestly  called  to  the  data 
in  the  table  following,  which  will  be  found  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  better  supervision  and  regula- 
tion, by  a proper  method  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  our 
manufacturing  industries. 

Analysis  of  Factory -Inspection  Table. 

The  accompanying  table  needs  but  a slight  analysis,  as  the  various  results  of 
inspection  stand  out  prominently  and  require  little  comment.  The  103  establish- 
ments inspected  show  a total  number  of  males  employed  of  11,166,  or  an  average 
of  108.4  to  the  plant.  The  number  of  females  employed  in  the  61  plants  report- 
ing is  1180,  or  an  average  of  19.3  per  plant.  The  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
103  establishments  reporting  was  12,346,  or  an  average  of  119.8  per  plant.  Of  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported,  444  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  em- 
ployed, or  an  average  of  11.4  per  plant  for  the  40  reporting.  In  securing  an- 
swers to  this  question,  care  was  taken  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  practice 
of  working  children  under  14  years  of  age  was  permitted  by  employers.  Notwith- 
standing there  is  no  law  on  our  statutes  prohibiting  the  working  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  factories,  yet  in  nearly  every  instance  where  the  prac- 
tice obtained  numerous  excuses  and  apologies  were  made  to  the  Commissioner. 
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1 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Suitable  water-closets ; signal  rope  from  mill  to  engine-room 

10 

Monthly 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes." 

Put  casing  around  set-screws  on  shafting 

g 

i' 

5 

10 

i 

No!" 

No. 

Yos. 

Yes. 

No." 

Rail  on  stairway  and  guard  on  band-saw 

6 

12 

9 

1 

Yes. 

Put  in  closets  separate  for  males  and  females 

30 

g 

36 

6 

Steam  

"Yes." 

Monthly 

Bnverkly 

i 

No!" 

1 

No." 

Yes." 

"No.  ' 

"Yes." 

Yes. 

Railing  around  well  holes  and  fire-escape  on  building 

10 

i 

11 

9 

No. 

Yes. 

Put  guard  on  emery-wheel 

9 

10 

Bimonthly — 

i 

No! 

"i 

No!' 

' No.' ' 

Yes. 

Put  railing  around  well  holes  and  gates  on  elevators  and  railing  on  stairs 

g 

!. 

12 

1 

No. 

Railing  around  belts  entering  floor 

9 

9 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Separate  water-closets  for  males  and  females  and  air-blower  for  ventilation 

100 

100 

10 

Yes." 

Weekly 

Monthly 

1 

No! 

No" 

• 

"No." 

Yes. 

Yes. 

"Yes’.  " 

Put  railing  around  well  hole  and  fire-escapes 

175 

175 

”5 

2 

Yes. 

Put  railing  around  hoisting  shaft  and  fire-escapes  on  building 1 

75 

2 

5 

.... 

1 

No. 

Fire-escape  on  building  and  railing  on  stairway ! 

5 

140 

141 

12 

10 

Biweekly 

No. 

No!" 

2 

Yes. 

No. 

Gates  on  two  elevators  on  three  floors;  fire-escape  on  a five-story  building;  boosed  belts  enter- 
ing floor  on  two  planers  and  one  band-saw 

Bracing  banger  on  shafting ; casing  cog-wheel  on  machine 

2 

60 

61 

4 

Steam  

Yes. 

Monthly 

2 

Yes. 

75 

1 

76 

4 

1 

Yes. 

No. 

Put  guard  on  two  emery-wheels ; worn  ont  wheel  to  be  removed 

30 

’ 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Railing  on  stairway ; housing  around  planer  belt  at  the  floor 

2 

10 

11 

12 

Yes. 

Quarterly  ... 
Monthly 

1 

No. 

No." 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Hand-rails  and  gates  to  elevators  and  railing  on  stairway 

2 

20 

29 

10 

"Yes." 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No." 

Separate  closets  for  males  and  females ; railing  on  stairway ; casing  on  cog-wheel  gearing  .... 

2 

25 



10 

Yes. 

Half-yearly. 
Monthly 

No.  " 

Railing  on  fly-wheel ; casing  on  gearing  of  cutting  machine 

Put  casing  on  corn  shaver  and  shifter  for  belt  onnuller;  separate  closets  for  females 

10 

20 

30 

8 

Yes." 

1 

" 

Yes. 

Put  railing  around  belt  on  separator 

1 

20 

20 

10 

12 

Biweekly 

Bimonthly  . . 

No. 

Yes. 

Put  casing  around  cog-wheel  on  brick  machine 

Boiler  leaking;  ordered  repaired 

1 | 

27 

33 

"'2 

10 

No. 

Yes. 

Casing  on  starcher  around  eccentric  wheel 

Guards  on  band-saw  and  rip-saw 

2 

12 

12 

in 

Yes. 

Biweekly 

Yes. 

Yes. 

10 

Yes. 

Half-yearly. . . 

Unsafe  derrick  braced  and  safety  latch 1 

2 

55 

55 

jj 

56 

67 

10 

12 

Yes. 

Quarterly  — 
Monthly 

1 

Yes." 

Yes." 

1 

"Yes." 

No." 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yos. 

Yes’.” 

Casing  around  cog-wheel  gearing  on  revolving  churn - j 

Railing  around  main  belt 

. 4 

75 

12 

87 

""4 

9 

Yes. 

Quarterly  — 

| 

.!.!. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.’ 

No. 

F ire-escapes  on  building  and  ladders  strengthened 

•i  i 

Mk 

.!!!!!!! 

2 

No. 



*!!*’  | 

"Np.^ 

iland-rails  on  stairway^  cover  gnariri  on 

4 

28 

28 

y 

10 

Yes 

IBS. 

; 

Yes 

® r 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Repair  trap-door  and  cross-rail  on  hoisting  derrick 

f 

170 

178 

9 

2 

No. 

Yes. " 

Put  in  ventilator  wheel  over  killing  bed,  account  of  steam 

2 

7 

13 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Railing  on  stairway ; casing  on  machine  gear 

2 

2 

2 

8 

20 

10 

25 

20 

33 

21 

30 

"2 

10 

9 

10 

"Yes. 

"Yes." 

Quarterly  — 
Monthly 

...1 

Yes." 

No!" 

2 

Yes. 

...1. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Put  gates  on  elevator v 

Safety-latch  on  hoisting  derrick  ; casing  on  cog-wheel  gearing •••  ••. 

Separate  closets  for  females;  housing  around  belt  at  floor;  casing  on  corn-shaving  machine. 

Blower  in  killing  room ; railing  around  belts  on  floor ••  

Railing  around  oelt  on  floor : guard  on  cog  gearing,  and  separate  closets  for  females 

Railing  around  press  beam ; blower  for  carrying  off  dust  and  ventilation 

2 

10 

20 

5 

30 

11 

2 

10 

10 

9 

"Yes.  1 

uuarteriy  .... 
Monthly 

■ 

2 

.... 

No! 

?;8‘ 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes’. 

No. 

No! 

Yes. 

1 

10 

"Vos." 

Biweekly 

1 

No!" 

' Yes.’ 

1 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Put  casing  around  cog-wheel ; put  on  belt-shifter;  gate  on  elevator 

3 

30 

3 

10 

Monthly 

Bimonthly 

1 

...... 

.... .. 

No. 

Yes. 

Fire-escapes  on  building 

150 

150 

Yes. 

Yes. 

All  set-screws  in  shafting  covered 

rl  1 

5 

2 

8 

950 

125 

i’ 

50 

1,000 

125 

"25 

10 

10 

10 

Yes." 

Monthly 

Quarterly . . 

3 

Yes. 

No!" 

10 

2 

"Yes." 

"2 

"Yes." 

No. 

"Yes'." 

Yes'." 

Yes'." 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Put  in  blowers  in  grinding  room  • 

Automatic  gates  ou  two  elevators ; one  blower  for  killing  room 

Automatic  gates  on  elevator;  shafting  hanger  made  secure 

91 

125 

10 

5 

2 

. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes." 

Housing  around  two  belts ; automatic  gate  on  elevator 

8 

2.190 

100 

2.290 

"15 

20 

Yes. 

97 

32 

Yes. 

Fire-escape  on  new  building --.••••  •••••• 

5 

650 

50 

700 

10 

10 

12 

20 

1 

No. 

Casing  on  gearing  to  meat-cutting  machine;  blower  over  killing  beds 

Casing  on  starcher  eccentric  wheel ; housing  over  belt  on  floor 

Board  casing  around  foot  shafting  under  tables,  and  separate  water-closets  for  females 

1 

*3 

23 

26 

1 

10 

1 

1 

No 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

7 

2 

3,200 

85 

400 

3.0m  i 
86 

'266 

10 

Steam,  electricity .. 
Steam  

Yes.*' 

Yes." 

Quarterly  . . . 
W.eklv 

"34 

Yes.' 

Yes." 

ioo' 

2 

Yes. 

...3 

Yes.  ' 
No. 

Yes’. 

No. 

Yes. 

Better  drainage  for  waste  water  on  floors,  and  drinking-water  to  be  filtered 

Air-blower  in  blacksmith  shop,  and  safety  ratchet  on  hoisting  derrick 

2 

30 

1 

*2 

10 

Monthly 

1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Automatic  gate  on  elevator;  casing  around  cog  gearing  on  bulldozer  

2 

20 

23 

111 

1 

No. 

' No. 

Guard  around  emery-wheel;  housing  on  belt;  separate  closets  for  females 

2 

40 

1 

41 

10 

Weekly. !!!!! 
Monthly 

No. 

Railing  on  stairway ; bousing  aronna  belt  on  floor;  casing  on  cog-wheel 

12 

12 

Yos. 

No. 

Blower  in  dry  room ; cover  set-screw  on  shafting 

...  1 

125 

i 

126 

9 

i ;; 

Yes. 

Quarterly  . ... 

"i2 

Yes. 

Yes.  , 

Have  leaky  steam-dome  caulked ; discard  worn-out  lever-jacks 

18 

18 

10 

No. 

Cover  ground-shaft  coupling  with  hood 

11.166 

1.18C 

1 12,346 

Yes  31 

63 

107 

Yes  15 

Yes  11 

322 

Yes  51 

105 

, 

No  91 

Yes  10 

Yes  83 

Yes  80 

Yes  46 

Yes  30 

Yes  87 

Yes 

5 98 

Yos  94 

Yes  21 

m 

108 

61 

i 103 

1U.I  

1 103  1 

24 

No  9 

No  13 

"65 

No  14 

26 

1 

No  59 

No  18 

No  20  | 

No  57 

No  70 

No  13 

No  4 

:::::::: 

! No  15 
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In  some  instances  it  was  said  that  children  exaggerated  their  age  to  secure  em- 
ployment, and  in  certain  instances  this  was  connived  at  by  the  parents,  that  the 
children  might  thus  help  support  large  families;  others  said  “the  work  was 
light,  and  therefore  the  children  could  perform  as  much  or  more  labor  in  a given 
time  than  adults,  hence  their  employment.”  But  the  most  brutal  was,  “that 
competition  had  become  so  keen  as  to  necessitate  the  cheapest  labor  obtainable  ” ; 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  employees  of  the  103  fac- 
tories inspected  is  child  labor  under  14  years  of  age. 

There  are  few  states,  if  any,  pretending  to  have  protective  laws  in  the  interest 
of  labor  and  humanity  that  have  not  a child-labor  law,  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  could  our 
legislators  and  the  humanitarians  of  our  state  have  accompanied  the  Commissioner 
as  factory  inspector  in  his  investigations,  and  seen  the  small  boys  and  girls  from 
10  to  14  years  of  age  working  in  packing  houses,  oftentimes  on  damp  and  wet 
floors,  and  under  other  unhealthful  conditions,  or  small  boys  sitting  on  benches, 
their  feet  scarce  touching  the  floor,  attending  wood-working  machines  in  furni- 
ture factories,  with  fingers  missing,  their  hands  and  arms  maimed  by  cruel  saws 
and  machinery,  working  through  long  weary  hours,  with  a hopeless  look  on  their 
wan  white  faces,  striving  to  earn  a pittance  to  support  families  whose  natural 
and  legitimate  breadwinner  was  in  many  instances  undergoing  enforced  idleness, 
(and  these  conditions  were  found  in  other  factories  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,)  it  is  certain  that  a child-labor  law  would  be  an  assured  fact  in  our  state. 

The  legislature  of  Kansas  is  urged  to  give  this  subject  its  earliest  consider- 
ation . 

The  inquiry  on  the  kind  of  power  used  develops  the  fact  that  in  100  instances 
steam  was  the  motive  power,  and  that  inspections  of  boilers  were  made  by  engi- 
neers in  63  cases,  as  against  31  inspections  made  by  a boiler-maker,  under  whose 
legitimate  jurisdiction  such  inspection  should  come.  The  interval  of  these  in- 
spections is  shown  to  be,  9 weekly,  15  biweekly,  29  monthly,  29  every  three 
months,  4 at  intervals  of  six  months,  and  8 at  intervals  designated  “ occasionally.” 

This  state  of  affairs,  showing  an  irregular  inspection  of  steam-boilers,  and 
especially  indicating  that  about  33^4  per  cent,  of  the  inspections  are  made  by 
boiler-makers,  who  should  be  recognized  as  the  only  competent  authority  to  in- 
spect steam-boilers,  makes  clear  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  the  state 
boiler-inspection  law,  which  would  provide  for  inspection  and  regulation  at  reg- 
ular intervals  by  a competent  boiler-maker,  and  give  to  our  laborors  and  manu- 
facturers a proper  protection  of  life  and  property,  which  we  hold  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  functions  of  our  state. 

In  24  plants  inspected  there  are  107  elevators,  in  15  of  which  the  shafts  and  well 
holes  are  properly  inclosed,  and  in  9 they  are  not  inclosed,  but  in  a dangerous 
condition  ; 11  have  automatic  trap  doors,  while  13  have  none.  Proper  recom- 
mendations were  made,  which  will  be  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  stairways  were  found  in  65  buildings,  and  in  51  buildings 
there  are  safe  hand-rails,  while  in  14  there  are  none. 

In  26  institutions  of  those  inspected  there  occurred  105  accidents  which  were 
serious  enough  in  character  to  enforce  the  suspension  of  labor  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  Four  are  reported  killed,  though  the  Commissioner  has  reason  to  believe 
that  this  fact  was  concealed  in  many  instances,  for  obvious  reasons.  More  com- 
plete details  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  accidents  will  be  found  in  the  table  of 
accidents  presented  herewith. 

Of  the  69  factories  where  fire-escapes  were  essential,  only  10  buildings  were 
found  so  equipped,  59  having  none.  In  some  instances  not  even  ladders  were 
provided  for  safety  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  opportune  to  remark  at  this  time  that 
many  of  the  buildings  inspected  having  no  fire-escapes,  but  having  elevators  and 
stairways,  were  found  very  defective  in  construction,  from  a standpoint  of  safety 
in  case  of  fire,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stairways  wound  around  the  elevator 
shaft,  the  shaft  thus  forming  a flue  for  the  flames,  and  cutting  off  all  escape  from 
the  upper  stories. 

In  the  103  inspections  made,  it  was  found  that  all  vats,  pans,  saws,  cogs,  gear- 
ing and  all  other  machinery  were  properly  guarded  in  46  cases,  while  in  57  cases 
defects  were  found  and  recommendations  were  made  for  suitable  improvements 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  employee.  The  nature  of  such  recommendations 
will  be  found  under  the  head  “Recommendations”  in  the  table.  Workrooms 
were  found  to  be  properly  ventilated  in  87  instances,  while  13  were  not. 
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A fault  not  uncommon  was  found,  where  males  and  females  were  both  em- 
ployed, in  a lack  of  separate  water-closets  for  females.  Twenty-one  cases  were 
found  where  these  provisions  were  made,  while  in  15  cases  where  it  was  essential 
no  such  provisions  were  made.  The  nature  of  the  defects  and  the  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  will  be  found  under  the  head  “Recommendations.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  a great  majority  of  cases  where  recommendations 
were  made  the  expense  of  compliance  therewith  would  have  been  small,  but 
notwithstanding  this  only  15  of  the  103  recommendations  were  complied  with. 
Eighty-eight,  or  85.4  per  cent.,  refused  to  comply  with  the  recommendations. 

Owing  to  the^limited  authority  given  to  the  inspector  by  the  law,  as  noted 
elsewhere  by  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  no  further  action  can  be  taken 
in  securing  safe  and  healthful  conditions  under  which  the  labor  of  our  state  can 
be  employed  until  the  proper  legislation  is  enacted. 


Table  No.  II. — Factory  Accidents. 

Note.— Every  one  of  the  following  accidents  caused  a loss  of  two  or  more  weeks’  time.  One  was 
killed  instantly,  and  two  died  soon  afterwards  because  of  the  injuries  received. 


Kind  of  industry. 


Position. 


Nature  of  accident. 


Sawyer 

Butterman 

Shirt  and  overall  factory . . . 

Sewing  girls 

Molder 

Cement  mill. 

Furnace  man 

Fiber  and  tow  factory 

Tow  machine  feeders.. 

Lead  and  zinc  smelter.  . . 

Smelter  man 

Machine  and  hoisting  mfg. . 

Laborer 

Foundry  and  machine-shop, 

Machinist 

Lead  and  zinc  smelter 

Smelter  man 

Wire  mill 

Wire-workers 

Fisherman 

Furniture  manufacturing . . 

Machine  boys 

Stove  foundry 

Grinder 

Novelty  manufac’g  comp’y, 

Machine  boy 

Salt  works 

Salt  maker 

Steam  laundry 

Laundry  girl 

Agricultural  imp.  factory.. 

Laborer 

Rnir  factory  

Box  sawyer  

Soap  factory 

Machine  man 

Laborer 

Packing-houses 

Cattle  killing 

Laborer  in  cooler 

4 i 

Hog  killer 

4 4 

Sausage  room 

4 4 

Car  repairer 

4 4 

Sheep  killing 

4 4 

Hog  killing 

4 4 

Steam  fitter 

4 4 

Carpenter  

Pork  cutter 

Sausage  room 

Carpenter 

Butter  factory 

Millwright 

Hand  and  shoulder  cut  by  saw,  on  account 
of  no  guard. 

Ankle  sprained ; fell  on  stairway  ; no  rail- 
ing. 

Quite  a number  sewed  fingers,  because  no 
means  to  stop  machines. 

Burned  while  handling  molten  metal  with 
derrick. 

Leg  cut  off  by  car ; died  from  injuries. 

Two  men  caught  in  machine,  because  of 
no  fender  on  machine. 

Fell  from  unsafe  tower. 

Caught  by  an  unguarded  belt. 

Shoulder  bruised  by  crane  breaking. 

Hand  mashed  in  crushing  machine. 

Puncture  wounds  in  hands  and  feet  by  wire. 

Man  caught  on  set-screw  and  wound  round 
a shaft;  not  an  employee. 

Finger  and  hands  cut  on  saw,  because  of 
inexperience  ; too  young  to  handle  ma- 
chine. 

Emery-wheel  broke  ; cut  on  the  edge. 

Hand  caught  and  bruised  in  unprotected 
machine  gearing. 

Platform  gave  way ; foot  and  leg  burned 
in  hot  brine. 

Hand  mashed  in  a mangle  roller. 

Ex-employee  caught  sleeve  on  set-screw  on 
shaft;  killed. 

Hand  bruised  in  gearing. 

Arm  sawed,  account  of  unguarded  saw. 

Finger  cut  off  in  unguarded  gearing. 

Foot  mashed  in  belt  wheel. 

Fell;  scaffold  broke;  injured  hips. 

Struck  on  back  by  beef  falling  from  rail ; 
defective  hanger. 

Finger  cut  off  in  scraping  machine;  de- 
fective guard. 

Fell  fourteen  feet  from  unsafe  scaffolding ; 
sprained  both  wrists. 

Truck  fell  from  unsafe  derrick  hoist,  strik- 
ing him  on  head ; died. 

Cut  on  wrist  by  falling  hanger  hook. 

Left  arm  cut  by  scraping  machine. 

Scalded  foot  and  ankle,  account  unsafe 
scaffold. 

Hand  cut  by  unguarded  box  saw. 

Injured  head  by  striking  unprotected  belt. 

Caught  hand  in  unguarded  stuffing  ma- 
chine. 

Fell  from  unsafe  scaffold,  breaking  back. 

Elbow  cut  on  unprotected  pulley. 

Caught  coat  on  shaft  set-screw;  whirled 
round  twice. 
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Table  No.  II  {concluded).— Factory  Accidents. 


Kind  of  industry. 


Position. 


Nature  of  accident. 


Packing-houses 


Steam  laundry 
Box  factory  — 

Woolen  mills.. 


Smoke-house, 

Carpenter 

Iceman 


Car  repairer. . . 

Fertilizer 

Tallow  man.. . 

Bone  man 

Dock  man 

Dry-salt  room, 

Carpenter 


Pork  cutter 

Beef  cutter.  

Trucker 

Machine  meat  cutter  . . 

Truckman 

Laundry  worker 

Sawyers 

\ 

Weaver 


Caught  between  floor  and  unproteted  ele- 
vator. 

Toes  mashed  by  beam  falling  from  unsafe 
derrick. 

Injured  shoulder  by  falling  ice  bucket  from' 
defective  overhead  rail. 

Arms  bruised  while  oiling  machinery  in 
motion. 

Hand  mashed  by  falling  trucks,  from  de- 
fective crane. 

Neck  and  hip  injured ; caught  in  unguarded- 
gearing. 

Scalded  by  uncovered  tankage. 

Hand  cut  on  unprotected  bone  saw. 

Head  injured ; struck  by  falling  truck ; 
defective  overhead  rail. 

Foot  crushed  between  elevator  and  unpro- 
tected shaft. 

Fell  twenty-three  feet  from  unsafe  scaf- 
fold ; injured  arm  and  leg. 

Fell  nineteen  feet  from  unsafe  scaffold  r 
injured  side  and  hips. 

Cut  hand  and  fingers  with  unguarded  bone 
saw. 

Injured  back  by  beef  falling  from  defective 
overhead  rail. 

Dropped  six  stories  with  elevator ; defect- 
ive safety  latches  ; chest  and  leg  bruised. 

Hand  caught  in  uncased  cog-wheel. 

Arm  caught  in  elevator  gear-wheel. 

Fingers  mashed  and  burned  in  mangle. 

Four  men  sawed  hands  and  fingers  on  un- 
guarded saw. 

Hair  caught  in  machinery  ; head  bruised. 


PART  X. 


GOVERNMENT,  SCHOOL  AND  RAILROAD-GRANT  LANDS 
REMAINING  UNSOLD  IN  KANSAS. 


Believing  that  great  benefit  would  result,  not  only  to  our  citizens, 
but  to  many  worthy  people  of  other  states,  who  desire  to  secure  land, 
an  investigation  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  to  determine  the 
number  of  acres  unsold  of  government  land,  school  land  and  railroad- 
grant  land  in  each  county  within  the  state.  Kansas  agricultural  land 
is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  fertility  and  productiveness.  The  vast 
stock-raising  industry  testifies  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  better  graz- 
ing land  to  be  found.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  herewith  presented 
that  there  is  a total  of  1,044,503  acres  of  government  land  unsold  in  our 
state,  193,025  acres  of  school  land,  and,  in  the  nine  counties  reporting, 
26,233  acres  of  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad-grant  land,  and 
1,221,558  acres  of  Union  Pacific  railroad-grant  land,  or  a grand  total 
of  2,485,319  acres  of  unsold  land  reported,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
persons  desiring  to  secure  land  within  our  borders.  With  a view  of 
presenting  a brief  outline  of  the  method  of  entry,  homesteading,  or 
other  terms  of  securing  such  lands,  and  the  prices  per  acre,  and  such 
other  information  as  would  be  beneficial  to  those  desiring  to  make 
entries  of  such  lands,  the  following  letters  were  secured  from  the 
registers  of  the  various  land-offices  in  our  state,  and  from  the  railroad 
land  commissioner  of  the  two  companies  above  noted,  which  are  as 
follows  : 

U.  S.  Land-Office,  Wa  Keeney,  Kan.,  April  26,  1898. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Topeka , Kan.:  Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  inquiry  of 
the  25th  instant,  you  are  advised  that  all  lands  in  this  district  not  heretofore  ap- 
propriated, are  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  only.  The  prospective 
settler  is  required  to  appear  before  this  office,  or  before  a clerk  of  a court  of  record 
of  the  county  in  which  the  land  he  desires  to  enter  is  situated,  and  present  his 
application  and  affidavit  showing  his  qualifications  to  make  entry  of  government 
land  under  the  homestead  laws.  If  his  application  is  accepted,  he  is  required  to 
pay  a fee  of  eighteen  dollars  if  the  land  is  within  the  twenty-mile  limit  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railway,  and  fourteen  dollars  if  beyond  such  limit.  The  final  fee 
at  time  of  final  proof  is  eight  or  four  dollars,  according  to  location  of  the  land  as 
above  indicated.  Not  more  than  160  acres  can  be  obtained  by  one  person,  who 
must  be  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  the  head  of  a family,  and  not  the 
owner  of  160  acres  of  land  in  any  state  or  territory.  It  is  required  of  the  home- 
stead settler  that  he  shall  reside  upon  and  cultivate  the  land  embraced  in  his 
homestead  entry  for  a period  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  filing  the  affidavit,  be- 
ing also  the  date  of  entry.  An  abandonment  of  the  land  for  more  than  six  months 
works  a forfeiture  of  the  claim.  Further,  within  two  years  from  the  expiration 
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of  the  said  five  years  he  must  file  proof  of  his  actual  settlement  and  cultivation, 
failing  to  do  which,  his  entry  will  be  canceled.  If  the  settler  does  not  wish  to  re- 
main five  years  on  his  tract,  he  can,  at  any  time  after  fourteen  months,  pay  for  it 
with  cash  or  land-warrants,  upon  making  proof  of  settlement  and  cultivation 
from  date  of  filing  affidavit  to  the  time  of  payment. 

Respectfully,  I.  T.  Purcell,  j Register. 

U.  S.  Land- Office,  Colby,  Kan.,  April  16,  1898. 

Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor : Sir — I reply  to  your 
inquiry  of  the  12th  of  April,  1898,  relative  to  the  entry  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
government.  You  are  advised  that  these  lands  are  all  open  to  homestead  by 
qualified  entrymen.  The  timber-culture  and  preemption  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed. 

Homestead  entries  can  be  made  for  not  more  than  a quarter-section  (160  acres), 
and  the  person  making  application  to  enter  must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  the  head  of  a family,  and  a native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States  (or  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  such),  and  must  not  have  made  a former  home- 
stead entry  to  which  title  has  been  acquired.  A woman  to  make  entry  of  govern- 
ment lands  must  be  single  and  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  the  same  law  applies  to  her  as  to  men  with  reference  to  citizenship 
and  prior  entry. 

When  a person  desires  to  enter  a tract  of  land,  he  may  appear  personally  at 
the  land-office  and  present  his  application  and  make  the  required  affidavit  before 
the  register  and  receiver.  He  must  establish  a residence  in  a house  to  be  built 
on  said  land  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  entry,  and  must,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  entry,  reside  on  and  cultivate  the  tract  for  five  years,  unless  he 
desires  to  commute  and  pay  for  the  land  in  cash  or  equivalent,  which  can  be  done 
after  fourteen  months’  actual  residence  and  cultivation  of  the  tract.  The  prices 
to  be  paid  on  commutation  are  $1.25  per  acre  for  lands  outside,  and  $2.50  for  lands 
inside,  railway  limits  ; but  if  the  settler  resides  on  the  land  for  five  years  and 
cultivates  the  same,  then  he  can  acquire  title  by  making  proof  and  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a nominal  fee  of  $1,  or  if  within  railway  limits  a fee  of  $8,  for  a quarter- 
section. 

The  fees  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  entry  are  as  follows  : On  lands  outside  the 
railway  limits,  $14  for  160  acres,  $13  for  120  acres,  $7  for  80  acres,  $6  for  40  acres. 
On  lands  within  railroad  limits,  $18  for  160  acres,  $16  for  120  acres,  $9  for  80  acres, 
and  $7  for  40  acres. 

The  foregoing  is  the  only  method  of  acquiring  title  to  government  lands,  except 
to  purchase  at  public  sale,  and  lands  can  only  be  sold  at  public  sale  when  the 
tract  is  isolated — that  is,  surrounded  by  lands  that  have  been  proved  up  on  for 
more  than  three  years ; the  lands  in  this  land  district  are  all  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands.  Respectfully,  Kleber  E.  Willcockson,  Register. 

Dodge  City  Land-Office. 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor,  will  say  that  government  land  in  this  dis- 
trict can  only  be  take  nunder  the  homestead  law ; and,  as  will  be  noted  on  pages 
7,  12  to  35  of  circular  from  general  land-office,  issued  1895,  the  Osage  Indian 
lands  are  taken  under  the  general  principles  of  the  old  preemption  law,  and  must 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre.  See  page  46  in  the  above  circular. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  Thomas  A.  Scates,  Register. 

LANDS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  April  19,  1898. 

Mr.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson , Commissioner  of  Labor,  etc. : Dear  Sir  — In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  the  16th  inst.,  I take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith 
a statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  for  sale  by  this  company  in  the  different 
counties  in  Kansas,  also  maximum  and  minimum  price,  ranging  from  three  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  acre,  and  terms  of  sale,  as  follows : 

Ten  Years'  Credit. — One-tenth  of  the  purchase-money  is  paid  at  the  time  of 
sale.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  no  part  of  the  principal  is  due,  but  interest  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  is  paid  on  the  deferred  principal.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  each  year  thereafter,  one-tenth  of  the  principal  is 
due,  together  with  interest  on  deferred  amount  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

No  discount  allowed  for  cash. 
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Contracts  may  be  paid  up  in  full  at  any  time  before  maturity,  and  interest 
will  be  charged  only  to  the  date  of  final  payment,  but  no  discounts  will  be  allowed 
in  case  of  anticipated  payments. 

Land  agents  appointed  by  the  company  will  be  found  at  all  the  principal 
places  where  railroad  lands  are  for  sale.  The  duty  of  these  agents  is  to  show  the 
land  and  quote  prices,  and,  when  a tract  has  been  selected,  to  fill  out  the  appli- 
cation and"  attest  it.  The  applicant  will  then  forward  his  application  and  first 
payment  to  B.  A.  McAllaster,  land  commissioner,  Omaha,  Neb.  Here  all  appli- 
cations are  subject  to  approval  or  rejection.  If  accepted,  contracts  are  made  out 
in  duplicate  and  sent  to  the  purchaser  for  his  signature,  and  when  returned 
properly  signed,  one  copy  of  the  same  duly  executed  on  the  part  of  the  company 
will  be  sent  to  the  purchaser  to  retain. 

I trust  that  this  will  meet  your  requirements,  and  in  case  any  other  informa- 
tion of  value  for  your  publication  can  be  given  by  me,  I will  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Yours  truly,  B.  A.  McAllaster,  Land  Commissioner. 

LANDS  OF  THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  & SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Jno.  E.  Frost,  land  commissioner  of  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  railway,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  has  for  sale  lands  on  the  line  of  that  road,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  Kansas. 

The  remnant  of  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  land  grant,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
acres,  lies  mainly  in  the  west-central  and  western  portions  of  Kansas,  that  portion 
of  the  state  being  unsurpassed  in  its  stock  raising  and  creamery  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  lands,  Mr.  Frost  is  offering  for  sale  a few  tracts 
partly  improved  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  and  also  a considerable  acre- 
age of  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Osage  City  and  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  These  last  named  are  coal  company  lands, 
which  are  sold  with  reservation  of  coal  rights  by  the  coal  company. 

The  prices  of  the  western  lands  range  from  $1.25  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to 
quality  and  location,  and  those  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  state 
from  $10  to  $25  per  acre. 

All  of  the  lands  in  question  are  offered  on  easy  terms  on  time  payments. 

A table  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  such  lands  in  Kansas,  by 
counties,  is  given  herewith. 
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UNSOLD  LANDS,  NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 


Counties. 


Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

Chautauqua. . 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche  . . . 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin 

Geary  

■Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood . . . 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman. . . . 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson  

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

Marion 

Marshall 

McPherson  . . . 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery. . 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton  

Osage  

Osborne  

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 


Railroad  grant. 

Govern- 

ment. 

School. 

Atchison, 

Topeka 

and 

Santa  Fe. 

Union 

Pacific. 

Total 

unsold 

lands. 

None. 

No  report. 

None. 

None. 

24,070 

<< 

!! 

24,070 

1,910 

4 4 

10,720 

12,630 

None. 

it: 

None. 

680 

it 

120 

.. 

800 

1,760 

None. 

None. 

‘ ‘ 

1,760 

None. 

4 4 

‘ f 

58,499 

No  report. 

4 4 

* j 

58,499 

59,670 

4 4 

‘ ‘ 

59,670 

None. 

None. 

4 4 

7 

7 

1,097 

4 4 

4 4 

None. 

1,097 

None. 

No  report. 

4 4 

‘ ‘ 

11,680 

21,000 

4 4 

1 ‘ 

32,680 

None. 

No  report. 

1 1 

■■  ( 

1,477 

44 

44 

<« 

1,477 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

308 

308 

None. 

( t 

None. 

1,505 

None. 

No  report. 

1,365 

( < 

2,870 

None. 

4 4 

12,000 

4 4 

4 4 

83,190 

95,190 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

25,240 

25,240 

78,626 

4 4 

2,880 

None. 

81,506 

4,271 

70,045 

6,132 

‘ ‘ 

80,448 

None. 

No  report. 

None. 

‘ ‘ 

4 4 

4 4 

5,714 

5,714 

34,180 

4 4 

4 4 

61,120 

95,300 

557 

4 4 

4 4 

3,986 

4,543 

32,880 

4 4 

4 4 

None. 

32,880 

27,620 

4 4 

7,503 

35,123 

18,640 

27,920 

None. 

67,200 

113,760 

None. 

No  report. 

None. 

81,630 

28,020 

2,214 

4 4 

111,864 

640 

No  report. 

None. 

4 4 

640 

160 

4 4 

‘ ‘ 

4 4 

160 

24,895 

4 4 

‘ 1 

4 4 

24,895 

6,685 

4 4 

3,150 

4 4 

9,835 

None. 

None. 

40 

44 

M 

40 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

85,200 

4 4 

1,429 

4 4 

. 86,629 

None. 

4 4 

None. 

4 4 

8,960 

4 4 

4 4 

8,960 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

11,760 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

11,760 

None. 

4 4 

4 * 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

22,560 

22,560 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

None. 

45,820 

, , 

< < 

275,040 

None. 

320,860 

320 

4 4 

44 

320 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

40 

4 4 

4 4 

2,400 

2,440 

50,560 

4 4 

4 4 

None. 

50,560 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

200 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

200 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

80 

80 

84,690 

4 4 

4 4 

None. 

84,690 

None. 

4 4 1 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

2,800 

No  report. 

4 4 

2,806 

5,606 

679 

4 4 

None. 

679 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

2,469 

4 4 

4 4 

8,720 

11,189 

None. 

480 

4 4 

2,116 

2,596 

40 

No  report. 

720 

None. 

760 

80 

None. 

80 
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UNSOLD  LANDS— Concluded. 


Counties. 

Govern- 

ment. 

School. 

Railroai 

Atchison, 

Topeka 

and 

Santa  Fe. 

d grant. 

Union 

Pacific. 

Total 

unsold 

lands. 

Pottawatomie 

None. 

No  report. 

None. 

691 

691 

Pratt  

1,760 

4 4 

None. 

1,760 

Rawlins 

2 

19,267 

‘ ‘ 

4 4 

19,267 

Reno  

1 

1,810 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

1,810 

Republic 

None. 

40 

4 4 

4 4 

40 

Rice 

1 

20 

No  report. 

80 

2,640 

2,740 

Riley 

None. 

None. 

979 

979 

Rooks 

2,799 

4 4 

4 4 

14,720 

17,519 

Rush 

3 

80 

4 4 

640 

6,444 

7,164 

Russell 

None. 

2,680 

None. 

79,880 

82,560- 

Saline 

‘ ‘ 

No  report. 

4 4 

9,342 

9,342 

Scott 

3 

19,240 

13,940 

4 < 

None. 

33,180 

Sedgwick  

None. 

No  report. 

4 4 

Seward 

1 

59,340 

4 4 

4 4 

59,340 

Shawnee 

None. 

None. 

4 4 

‘ 4 

Sheridan 

2-3 

5,371 

No  report. 

4 4 

18,101 

23,472 

Sherman  

2-3 

8,987 

4 4 

4 4 

65.440 

74,427 

Smith 

2 

240 

1,280 

4 ( 

None. 

1,520 

Stafford 

1 

3,015 

No  report. 

4 < 

4 4 

3,015 

Stanton 

1 

26,270 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

26,270 

Stevens  

1 

54,480 

4 4 

4 4 

54,480 

Sumner 

None. 

4 4 

4 4 

< « 

Thomas 

2-3 

1,524 

4 ’« 

140,000 

141,524 

Trego 

3 

7,520 

f ‘ 

29,986 

37,506 

Wabaunsee  

None. 

4 * 

368 

36& 

Wallace 

3 

48,470 

30,300 

4 * 

268,160 

346,930 

Washington 

None. 

No  report. 

4 * 

None. 

Wichita  

3 

5,520 

< t 

4 4 

13,600 

19,120 

Wilson 

None. 

< * 

4 < 

None. 

Woodson 

« < 

4 4 

Wyandotte _ 

< c 

4 4 

4 4 

< « 

Totals 

1,044.503 

195,705 

26,233 

1,221,558 

2,487,999 

Note. — For  informatioD  concerning  government  lands  marked  (1),  in  county- 
column,  address  Register  United  States  land  office,  Dodge  City,  Kan. ; for  gov- 
ernment lands  marked  (2),  address  Register  United  States  land  office,  Colby  r 
Kan.;  for  government  lands  marked  (3),  address  Register  United  States  land 
office,  Wa  Keeney,  Kan. ; for  information  concerning  school  lands,  address  County 
Clerk;  for  railroad  lands,  A.  T.  & S.  F.  system,  address  John  E.  Frost,  land  com- 
missioner, Topeka,  Kan.;  Union  Pacific  system,  address  B.  A.  McAllaster,  land 
commissioner,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PART  XI. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Chapter  188  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  creating  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics,  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  of  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  some  suitable  person  who  is 
identified  with  the  labor  interests  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  designated  Commis- 
sioner oe  Labor  Statistics,  and  shall  have  an  office  with  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Bureau  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and 
present  in  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  biennially  transmitted  to 
the  legislature,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  in  the  state,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, social,  educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  take  and  preserve  testimony, 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  administer  the  same;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  may,  under  proper  restriction,  enter  any  public  institution  of  the  state, 
and  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mine.  The  Commissioner  may  also  furnish  and 
deliver  a written  or  printed  list  of  interrogatories  to  any  person,  company,  or  the 
proper  officer  of  any  corporation,  and  require  full  and  complete  answers  to  be 
made  thereto,  and  returned  under  oath ; and  if  any  person  who  may  be  sworn  to 
give  testimony  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  answer  any  question  propounded 
to  him  concerning  the  subject  of  such  examination,  as  provided  in  this  act,  or 
if  any  person  to  whom  a written  or  printed  list  of  interrogatories  has  been  fur- 
nished by  said  Commissioner  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fully  answer  and  return 
the  same  under  oath,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  in 
a sum  not  exceeding  $50,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  All  state,  county,  township  and  city  officers  are  hereby  directed  to 
furnish  said  Commissioner  upon  his  request  all  statistical  information  in  refer- 
ence to  labor  which  shall  be  in  their  possession  as  such  officers. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  herein  named  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$1000,  which  shall  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments;  and  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  said  Commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such 
assistance  and  incur  such  expense,  not  exceeding  $1,000,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  paid  on  proper  vouchers  pre- 
sented by  the  Commissioner ; and  he  shall  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  twice 
at  least  in  each  year  visit  and  inspect  the  principal  factories,  workshops  and 
mines  situate  within  the  state,  and  a true  report  make  of  their  condition. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  wide  scope  covered  by  the  above  law  that 
under  proper  conditions  a multitude  of  subjects  can  be  investigated 
with  great  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  our  state,  and  much  information 
thereby  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Notwithstanding 
the  Bureau  has  reached  its  thirteenth  year,  it  still  is  in  its  infancy 
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so  far  as  the  recognition  of  its  usefulness  by  the  legislature  is  con- 
cerned. The  above  law,  while  a great  benefit,  as  a whole  lacks  that 
completion  in  details  and  authority  that  is  so  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  methods  and  best  results  in  gathering  labor  and  industrial  statis- 
tics. In  fact,  what  is  needed  is  not  only  a revision,  but  a new  law, 
retaining  what  is  good  in  the  above  and  adding  such  features  as  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  Bureau  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
for  the  work  it  is  intended  to  perform.  Statistics  of  every  class  are 
vital  to  the  true  interests  of  the  state  and  her  people.  While  statistics 
do  not,  as  a rule,  appeal  to  the  minds  of  all  people,  as  they  are  often 
composed  of  dry,  concrete  tables  of  matter  that  are  the  results  of 
steady  research  and  much  labor,  yet  this  work  is  necessary  to  the 
future  life  of  the  state.  To  establish  truths,  conditions  and  facts  is 
its  work  ; to  meet  the  demands  of  the  economic  student  in  the  explana- 
tion of  sociological  conditions,  and  to  accomplish  these  results  suc- 
cessfully, the  equipment  and  resources  must  be  equal  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Far  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  value  of  statistics 
by  the  public  generally.  It  should  be  remembered  that  statistics  are 
to  the  social,  political  and  economic  life  what  an  architect’s  drawings 
are  to  all  mechanical  construction  — the  guide  to  progressive,  intel- 
ligent action.  They  should  be  to  legislative  action  what  the  blue- 
print is  to  the  artisan,  withal  a chart  indicative  of  success  or  failure 
of  all  the  various  theories  and  policies  that  go  to  make  up  every  phase 
of  our  social  and  economic  life.  It  is  essential  to  our  progress  and 
advancement  that  our  system  of  gathering  statistics  should  be  devel- 
oped to  the  very  highest  state  of  perfection.  A requisite  financial 
equipment  is  necessary  to  maintain  sufficient  office  and  field  force  in 
the  work  of  special  agents,  as  relying  upon  the  system  of  gathering 
statistics  by  correspondence  has  proven  its  utter  worthlessness. 

Indicative  of  the  value  and  true  worth  in  which  some  statistical 
bureaus  are  held,  it  might  be  well  to  enumerate  the  appropriations 
given  these  bureaus.  For  instance,  the  national  department  of  labor, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  supported  by  congress  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  1897  of  $188,000.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  following 
that  the  states  are  equally  mindful  of  the  value  of  statistical  work,  as 
indicated  by  the  annual  appropriations,  salaries  paid,  etc.  In  this 
table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  states  are  classified,  (1)  as  to  popula- 
ti;  (2)  as  to  place  according  to  size  of  appropriation. 

In  many  of  the  above  states  separate  factory-inspection  depart- 
ments are  maintained  by  additional  appropriations  for  their  support. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  that  the  value  of  statistics  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  people  of  those  states,  while  Kansas,  with 
a productive  energy  of  from  300  million  to  400  million  dollars  annu- 
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ally,  has  considered  it  sufficient  to  expend  $3320  per  annum  to  record 
the  operations  of  her  productive  industries  and  the  progress  of  her 
sociological  advancement.  This  $3320  is  supposed  to  provide  also  for 
the  additional  duties  imposed  by  the  inspection  of  factories  and  work- 
shops twice  each  year  by  the  Commissioner,  for  the  protection  of 
thousands  of  humble  toilers  who  are  compelled  to  work  under  condi- 
tions that  are  both  damaging  and  degrading  because  of  exposed 
machinery,  poorly  heated  and  insufficiently  ventilated  shops  and 
workrooms,  the  absence  of  fire-escapes  and  safety  appliances,  and  im- 
proper sanitary  conditions. 


Classified 
as  to 
popula- 
tion. 


1 

2 

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9 

10 

11 

12 

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22 


24 

25 

26 

27. 

28. 
29. 


a Salary  of  commissioner  in  addition  to  total. 
b Expenses  unlimited. 

c Expenses  paid  on  bills  approved  by  state  officers. 
d Incidentals  unlimited. 
e For  decennial  census,  $310,000. 

Disclaiming  any  criticism  of  former  legislatures,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  they  either  did  not  realize  the  value  of  statistics,  or  con- 
sidered the  establishment  of  a Kansas  Bureau  as  an  experiment.  If 
the  former  supposition  is  true,  it  should  be  noted  by  our  citizens  and 
legislators  what  value  congress  places  upon  statistics  by  its  appropria- 
tion of  $188,000  per  annum  for  the  national  department  of  labor 
statistics,  and  the  further  fact  noted  that  nearly  all  official  departments 
represented  in  the  United  States  cabinet  maintain  statistical  depart- 
ments, as  do  all  the  progressive  states  in  the  union,  equipping  them 
with  a requisite  appropriation  for  their  maintenance.  Of  the  latter, 
time  has  demonstrated  that  the  experiment  has  been  a success  to  the 


States. 
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Appropriations. 


General 
expense 
of  office. 


For 
salary 
of  chief. 


For 

assist- 

ants. 


Total. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania.. . 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Massachusetts  . 

Indiana 

Michigan  

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Tennesseee 

Wisconsin 

North  Carolina. 

New  Jersey 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

California 

Arkansas 

Nebraska 

Maryland 

West  Virginia. . , 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Colorado 

New  Hampshire 

Washington 

Rhode  Island.. . . 

New  Mexico 

Montana 


5,997,853 
5,258  014 
3,826,351 
3,672,316 
2,679,184 
2,238,943 
2,192,404 
2,093,889 
1,911,896 
1,858.635 
1,767,518 
1,688,880 
1,617,947 
1,444,933 
1,427,096 
1,301,826 
1,208,130 
1,128,179 
1,058,910 
1,042,390 
762,794 
746,258 
661,068 
412,198 
376,530 
349,390 
345,506 
153,593 
132,159 


$24,500 
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17.000 

18.000 
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2.000 
2,000 
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1,000 
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$32,000 
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17.000 
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23.500 

4.500 

13.000 
5,000 
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3,320 

12.500 
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5,000 
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14,800 
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extent  of  its  means,  and  should  be  promoted  and  encouraged,  not  only 
from  a financial  standpoint,  but  from  a legal  standpoint,  by  laws  em- 
powering the  Commissioner  with  sufficient  authority  to  secure  full 
and  complete  results. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  a bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statis- 
tics is  to  present,  through  statistics,  the  true  condition  of  the  wage- 
earner,  the  manufacturer,  and,  in  fact,  all  productive  and  industrial 
concerns,  that  their  interests  may  be  the  better  protected  or  improved 
through  legislation.  All  must  agree  that  vicious  and  dangerous  legis- 
lation is  largely  due  to  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions 
surrounding  the  object  or  subject  of  such  legislation.  Another  bene- 
fit which  may  be  noted  that  accrues  from  the  use  of  statistics  is  its 
beneficent  effects  upon  the  sociological  condition  of  the  people.  All 
agree  that  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
masses  are  laudable  and  defensible,  and  the  exposure  of  inhuman  and 
degrading  conditions,  which  are  derogatory  to  the  public  health, 
morals,  and  general  welfare,  leads  to  regulation  and  correction  by  so- 
ciety itself.  Thus  we  see  innumerable  benefits  that  may  be  achieved 
by  reliable  and  intelligent  statistics. 

But  with  the  necessity  for  statistics,  restrictions  or  limitations  on 
the  effort  of  the  statistician  reduces  his  ability  to  cover  the  several 
fields  with  that  thoroughness  that  is  so  essential  to  every  undertaking, 
and  the  result  is  that  his  statistics,  while  important  and  of  some  bene- 
fit, are  vitiated  very  materially.  Kansas  is  proud  of  her  institutions 
and  of  her  resources,  her  progress,  and  the  place  she  holds  in  the 
nation ; yet  the  duty  that  her  statesmen  and  legislators  owe  to  her 
citizens  requires  a closer  inspection  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
her  institutions,  among  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  is  of  great  importance. 

PROMINENT  FEATURES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  EMBODIED  IN  THE  BUREAU 

OF  LABOR  LAW. 

Proper  Legal  Authority . — A law  creating  and  providing  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Kansas  should  be  clear  in  explanation  and  quick  of  ap- 
plication. The  legal  authority  given  the  Commissioner  under  the 
present  law  for  the  collection  of  statistics,  especially  in  cases  where 
there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  corporations  to  re- 
fuse, is  so  hampered  by  legal  technicalities  that  its  enforcement  is  not 
possible  without  great  delay,  thus  nullifying  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
formation that  would  eventually  be  obtained. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

The  present  clerical  force,  consisting  of  one  clerk,  is  entirely  in- 
adequate and  out  of  proportion  to  the  work  expected  to  be  performed. 
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The  personnel  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  bureaus  consists  of 
a commissioner,  a deputy  commissioner,  one  tabulating  clerk,  and  a 
stenographer.  The  commissioner  is  usually  provided  with  a sufficient 
contingent  fund,  and  empowered  to  employ  extra  office  force  when 
emergencies  require. 

Factory  Inspection. — The  feature  of  factory  inspection  should  be 
made  full  and  complete,  embodying  a rigid  inspection  of  dangerous 
machinery  and  unsanitary  conditions,  and  providing  authority  for  en- 
forcement of  recommendations. 

Free  Employment  Agency. — The  free-employment-agency  feature 
has  been  made  a successful  adjunct  of  the  labor  bureaus  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Missouri,  and  has  materially  aided  in 
securing  employment  for  a vast  army  of  the  unemployed.  The  fact 
that  a vast  army  of  unemployed  still  exists,  warrants  our  legislature  in 
giving  whatever  relief  is  possible  by  this  system  through  the  Labor 
Bureau. 

Special  Agents. — The  attention  of  the  legislature  is  called  to  the 
almost  futile  efforts  of  attempting  to  collect  reliable  statistics  entirely 
by  mail.  All  of  the  older  bureaus  have  met  with  the  same  experience, 
until  at  the  present  time  the  method  of  collecting  statistics  through 
the  aid  of  special  agents  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  success- 
ful labor  bureaus. 

Sufficient  FI  umber  of  Reports. — Statistical  reports  should  be  given 
the  widest  circulation  among  our  citizens,  for  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as 
each  one  bears  his  share  of  taxation  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  obtained  by  general  circulation  of  these  statistical  reports, 
and  there  should  be  a more  generous  disposition  than  heretofore. 
The  state  of  Connecticut,  with  about  half  the  population  of  Kansas, 
authorizes  the  publication  of  15,000  copies  of  the  report  of  her  labor 
bureau.  Surely  Kansas,  with  nearly  one  million  and  a half  of  popu- 
lation, should  afford  10,000  copies  for  distribution. 

Size  of  the  Report. — The  number  of  pages  should  not  be  limited, 
for  the  reason  that  the  general  scope  and  nature  of  an  inquiry  should 
not  be  made  secondary  to  the  mere  matter  of  pages.  The  question  of 
a limit  on  the  size  of  the  report  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  as  such  a limit  often  detracts  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  report  in  the  presentation  of  economic  and  other 
problems. 

No  doubt  a bill  embodying  the  above  features  will  be  presented  to 
the  next  legislature,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  citizen  wha 
is  interested  in  the  true  progress  of  our  state  will  use  his  influence  and 
support  to  the  end  that  such  a law  may  be  enacted. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
N STATISTICS,  BY  PROF.  E.  W.  BEMIS. 

“From  past  work  upon  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
and  familiarity  with  the  admirable  work  you  have  done  on  an  inade- 
quate appropriation,  I desire  to  urge  the  people  of  Kansas,  through 
your  report,  to  appropriate  more  for  your  Bureau,  and  to  make  it 
permanently,  as  it  seems  to  be  this  year,  a bureau  existing  not  to  give 
place  to  some  political  worker,  but  a bureau  that  shall  be  manned  by 
the  best  talent  that  the  state  can  procure,  for  the  sole  purpose  that 
the  Bureau  was  created  to  accomplish. 

“Kansas  should  have  as  strong  a bureau  of  statistics  as  Illinois  or 
Michigan ; yet  the  former  receives,  for  its  statistical  work  alone, 
$8500,  exclusive  of  printing  and  the  salary  of  the  secretary  or  chief, 
which  amounts  to  another  $2500,  or  a total  of  $11,000,  and  even  that 
is  found  inadequate.  In  Michigan,  in  addition  to  the  chief,  with  a 
salary  of  $2000,  and  a chief  deputy,  at  $1500  per  year,  there  is  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $8000  for  the  labor  bureau,  and  another 
$12,000  for  the  work  of  factory  inspection  connected  with  it.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  salary  in  Kansas  of  $1000  for  the  Commissioner, 
and  only  $2220  for  all  the  other  work  of  the  Bureau,  aside  from  an 
allowance  for  printing  2500  copies.  The  state  should  certainly  pro- 
vide for  the  printing  of  10,000  copies,  for  if  the  report  is  worth  any- 
thing it  is  worth  a wide  circulation.  The  state  should  also  treat  the 
Bureau  as  well  as  the  two  states  just  mentioned.  Reference  may  be 
made  to  other  states,  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  give 
still  larger  approprial  ions  to  their  state  bureaus,  and  certainly  Kansas 
should  not  take  the  second  class  in  a collection  of  scientific,  non- 
partizan  matter  on  vital  questions  pertaining  to  the  work  of  a bureau, 
and  which  is  so  helpful  to  the  state  legislature. 

“It  is  easily  seen  in  the  valuable  chapters  that  I have  been  per- 
mitted to  look  over  in  this  report  while  in  manuscript  that  the  investi- 
gation of  taxes  would  have  been  still  more  valuable  if  it  could  have 
covered  all  the  state,  and  for  a longer  period,  while  an  investigation 
of  personal  property  and  a more  thorough  study  of  franchises  could 
be  made  another  year,  if  the  Bureau  were  equipped  for  the  purpose, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  number  of  other  questions  affecting  labor 
which  need  to  be  treated  exhaustively. 

“If  the  people  would  ever  hope  to  become  the  equals,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  masters,  of  the  great  corporate  questions  that  are  theo- 
retically subject  to  government,  the  public  must  adopt  business 
principles  in  far  better  sense,  and  insist  on  securing  as  good  statistical 
and  administrative  ability  as  the  great  business  corporations  of  the 
country,  with  their  large  salaries  and  freedom  from  the  spoils  system 
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in  selecting  their  employees,  are  able  to  secure.  The  people  in  their 
organized  capacity,  with  unlimited  power  of  taxation  that  they  pos- 
sess, must  be  willing  to  spend  as  much  to  know  what  is  going  on  and 
how  to  advance  their  own  interests,  as  do  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
Pierpont  Morgan ; otherwise  self-government  will  be  a failure.” 

SHALL  THE  LABOR  BUREAU  BE  ABOLISHED  ? 

The  biennial  scramble  for  existence  which  this  Bureau  has  under- 
gone during  the  past  few  years,  made  necessary  by  the  persistent 
attempts  of  certain  members  of  the  legislature  to  abolish  the  depart 
ment,  suggested  the  idea  of  submitting  the  question  direct  to  the 
people — applying  the  initiative  and  referendum,  as  it  were — and  in 
the  blanks  sent  by  this  department  to  the  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial concerns,  to  the  individual  wage-earners  and  to  the  labor  organi- 
zations the  following  question  was  incorporated:  “Do  you  consider 
the  work  of  this  Bureau,  in  its  collection  and  dissemination  of  'statis- 
tical details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  and  industrial  pursuits 
in  this  state,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
social,  educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  state/ 
of  sufficient  benefit  and  importance  to  the  people  of  this  state  to  de- 
mand its  continuance  and  support  ?” 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  nature  of  the  question  that  no  hint  or 
intimation  is  given  as  to  what  the  answer  might  be,  and  a full,  free 
and  uninfluenced  expression  is  no  doubt  given  by  those  reporting. 

Of  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns,  227,  representing  a 
capital  of  $9,023,343,  answer  this  question,  of  which  number  182 
concerns,  representing  a capital  of  $8,433,011,  favor  the  continuance 
and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  45  concerns,  representing  a 
capital  of  $599,332,  oppose  its  continuance  and  support. 

Of  the  863  individual  wage-earners  who  answered  this  question, 
764  favor  it  and  99  oppose  it. 

Of  the  blanks  sent  to  the  labor  organizations,  35  local  bodies,  rep- 
resenting a membership  of  1716  wage-earners,  answer  this  question, 
of  which  number  29  local  bodies,  representing  a membership  of  1517, 
favor  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  Labor  Bureau ; and  6 local 
bodies,  representing  a membership  of  199  wage-earners,  oppose  the 
continuance  and  support  of  the  Bureau. 

Summed  up,  a total  of  2796  persons  give  expression  to  their  views 
on  the  work  of  this  department,  of  which  number  a total  of  2453  favor 
it,  and  a total  of  343  oppose  it.  This  is  a sentiment  of  87.7  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  this  department,  and,  measured 
by  dollars  and  cents,  93  per  cent,  of  the  amount  reported  lines  up 
in  favor  of  the  Bureau.  The  bucolic  legislator  with  tendencies  to 
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spasms  of  economy  should  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  the  future 
necessitates  the  expression  of  his  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  following  expressions  of 
opinion  are  given : 

MANUFACTURING  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 

Bottling  Works.  No.  1. — “You  bet  I do.”  No.  2. — “It  is  certainly  benefi- 
cial.” 

Brickmakers.  No.  7. — “ Yes ; workingmen  should  have  the  support  that  such 
a bureau  can  give.” 

Cement  and  Plaster.  No.  2. — “New  proposition — can’t  answer  at  once.” 
Cigar  Manufacturing.  No.  12. — “It  is  if  it  is  managed  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  and  large  factories  make  reports.”  No.  16. — “I  think  it  is  beneficial.”  No. 
22. — “I  think  the  Bureau  all  right,  and  hope  it  will  be  continued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  laboring  classes.” 

Cooperage.  No.  1. — “Yes,  if  the  information  gathered  was  more  universally 
given  to  the  people.  The  few  only  have  access  to  these  reports ; principally  those 
who  desire  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  politically.” 

Creameries.  No.  2.  — “I  consider  it  a most  excellent  work.”  No.  8. — “I 
could  not  say  that  I know  anything  definite  in  this  line,  but  would  consider  that 
it  is  worthy  of  support.” 

Foundries  and  Machine  Shops.  No.  1. — “Very  likely.” 

Grain  and  Elevator.  No.  6. — “I  believe  that  much  good  can  be  accom- 
plished.” No.  4. — “I  think  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  along  the  lines  calculated 
to  benefit  both  laboring  man  and  employer,  as  tending  to  fix  a fair  standard  of 
service  and  compensation.”  No.  10. — “It  certainly  could  be  made  of  great 
benefit.” 

Printing  and  Publishing.  No.  3. — “We  don’t  know,  but  are  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  Bureau.”  No.  10. — “I  hardly  know.  Yes,  if  faithfully  carried 
out,  with  tact  and  energy.”  No.  14. — “Do  n't  know;  have  n’t  seen  many  products 
and  benefits  of  your  work  as  yet.”  No.  21. — “It  is,  under  a liberal  and  progressive 
administration.  As  heretofore  conducted  it  is  worthless,  except  in  the  matter 
of  aiding  in  gathering  up  the  state’s  history  — merely  a statistical  bureau,  with- 
out further  purpose.”  No.  22. — “I  do,  if  properly  administered  by  a Commis- 
sioner who  is  broad  enough  to  know,  and  independent  enough  to  demand,  that 
the  wage-earners  be  given  their  rights  under  the  law.”  No.  28. — “We  very 
heartily  indorse  the  plan  and  its  continuance.”  No.  36. — “I  most  certainly  do. 
Labor  is  the  foundation  all  wealth,  and  without  labor  Kansas  would  to-day  be 
a part  of  the  so-called  ‘ Great  American  Desert.  ’ Every  corporation  and  organiza- 
tion of  capital  in  the  state  has  the  privilege  of  filing  these  reports  and  suggestions 
before  the  people,  in  reports,  and  through  the  daily  press.  Labor  has  no  avenue 
to  reach  the  public  ear  only  through  the  reports  of  your  office.  Its  results  are 
far-reaching,  not  only  informing  the  people  of  Kansas  of  labor’s  woes  but  its 
successes,  and  present  a storehouse  of  information  beneficial  alike  to  employee 
and  employer.  I say,  increase  its  facilities  for  gathering  information,  so  that  the 
rights  and  voice  of  labor  can  be  known  and  heard  in  our  legislative  halls.”  No. 
43. — “I  do  not  believe  the  people  generally  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  it  should 
be  discontinued,  unless  the  laboring  classes  can  derive  direct  benefits  from  it. 
There  are  too  many  useless  positions  now  taxing  the  public,  and  the  best  service 
an  administration  can  render  would  be  to  weed  them  out.  First,  find  which  is 
superfluous,  then  drop  it.”  No.  52. — “Not  worth  a darn;  the  law  was  enacted, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  a place  for  two  or  three  loafers,  and  it  has  served  its 
purpose.”  No.  52. — “Most  assuredly.”  No.  64. — “I  believe,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, great  benefits  would  result  to  the  labor  of  the  state.”  No.  65. — “From 
my  standpoint  of  observation,  I cannot  see  that  it  is  of  much  importance.” 

Laundries.  No.  8. — “I  have  not  given  the  subject  enough  study  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  I do  not  think  it  does  any  harm.”  No.  15. — “We  are  in  for  any  leg- 
islation that  is  beneficial  to  the  state  as  a whole.” 

Marble  and  Granite.  No.  10. — “ Fes,  under  certain  conditions.” 

Milling.  No.  11. — “ We  fail  to  see  benefits.”  No.  15. — “I  do  not  see  where 
the  laborer  or  manufacturers  are  benefited  by  reports  similar  to  this.”  No.  32. — 
“I  regard  it  more  of  a curse  than  anything  else,  individually,  privately,  and  pub- 
licly, and  the  man  or  men  who  formulated  or  originated  the  idea  or  scheme  ought 
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to  be  cared  for  in  a lunatic  asylum.”  No.  37. — “Yes,  I think  it  is  a good  thing.” 
No.  47. — “ If  range  of  inquiries  is  kept  within  legitimate  limits,  calling  only  for  in- 
formation that  can  be  made  available  for  the  best  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike,  the  Bureau  can  be  productive  of  much  good.  Labor  can  prosper 
only  as  the  productive  industries  prosper.  Otherwise  we  should  regard  its  work 
as  of  doubtful  utility.” 

Coal-Mining  Operators.  No.  14. — “I  think  that  it  is  a fraud  and  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  people,  to  pay  some  smart  politician.”  No.  16. — “Most  assuredly  I 
do.  If  your  Bureau  is  discontinued,  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  trustworthy 
information.  I also  believe  no  man  can  be  employed  in  such  work  very  long 
without  seeing  the  real  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  sympathizing  with 
them.”  No.  20. — “No,  sir.  I think  it  is  a useless  expenditure.”  No.  28. — “If 
properly  done,  it  might  be  beneficial;  if  not,  it  is  a fraud  and  humbug.” 

Planing  Mill.  No.  2. — “We  do  not  appreciate  its  benefits,  not  knowing 
what  they  are.”  No.  70. — “If  our  legislators  would  pay  any  heed  to  it,  it  ought 
to  be  a benefit,  but  I am  ignorant  as  to  whether  they  do  or  not.”  No.  73. — “Yes, 
if  all  are  compelled  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  the  giving  of  statistics.” 
No.  79. — “No,  I do  not.  Have  watched  the  operations  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and 
in  my  judgment  the  practical  good  it  accomplishes  is  so  infinitesimally  small, 
compared  to  the  cost,  that  it  amounts  to  nothing.” 

Merchant  Tailors.  No.  2.— “I  can’t  see  any  good  in  this  Bureau,  except 
that  the  state  has  a few  more  officers  and  more  expense.”  No.  3. — “I  think  it 
is  a benefit  to  the  people  and  ought  to  be  continued.”  No.  5. — “I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  abolished.”  No.  6. — “No,  I do  not,  for  the  reason  that  to  my 
mind  the  reports  are  not  thoroughly  reliable,  principally  on  account  of  careless- 
ness in  making  the  report.  A great  many  in  my  line  of  business  have  no  way  of 
making  an  accurate  report.” 

Miscellaneous.  No.  2. — “It  may  be  a satisfaction  to  some  people  to  read 
this  report,  but  I do  not  think  I would  care  for  it.”  No.  4. — “Have  not  seen 
any  of  the  published  reports.”  No.  5. — “As  far  as  the  same  benefits  this  busi- 
ness, no.”  No.  6. — “Yes,  certainly.  We  are  warm  supporters  of  the  present 
state  administration.  We  want  the  good  work  commenced  by  the  party  fully 
carried  out.”  No.  10.—  “Not  having  been  favored  with  the  reports  of  this 
Bureau,  I am  unable  to  give  an  opinion.”  No.  16.— “Yes,  if  by  its  use  we  can 
get  any  beneficial  legislation  in  time  to  come  by  its  advocacy.”  No.  28. — “The 
idea  is  all  right.  Practically,  however,  I have  had  no  experience  in  regard  to 
results.”  No.  38. — “Do  not  see  wherein  it  is  beneficial,  but  am  not  prepared  to> 
say  it  is  not.”  No.  41. — “I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.” 

WAGE-EARNERS  — RAILWAY  LABOR. 

Railroad  Agents  and  Telegraphers.  No.  12. — “I  certainly  do.  The  class 
of  laborers  that  needs  help  the  most  are  the  day  laborers,  and  this  report  ought  to 
be  made  up  by  them.  If  I had  another  blank  I would  send  it  in  from  a laborer.” 
Railroad  Blacksmiths.  No.  3. — “Yes,  I believe  that  the  future  condition 
of  our  common  people  depends  on  the  interest  they  take  in  studying  these  eco- 
nomic questions.  Our  competitive  system  is  making  it  harder  each  succeeding 
year  for  the  weak  to  survive.  The  earth  is  the  common  heritage  of  all.  That  is 
why  I am  not  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration.  Give  all  their  God-given  rights, 
and  compel  each  able-bodied  man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  face 
and  not  from  the  labor  of  another’s  hands,  and  men  could  all  enjoy  some  of  the 
blessings  of  life.  May  I ask,  why  should  the  laborer’s  income  stop  when  he  gets 
sick  ? Are  not  his  wants  greater  ? If  he  worked  for  the  whole  people,  would  not 
his  wages  be  paid,  sick  or  well,  just  as  we  pay  our  president  or  governor  ? No.  4. — - 
“By  all  means  continue  it,  and  give  it  a more  liberal  support  and  a wider  scope. 
The  Labor  Commissioner  should  be  empowered  to  arrest  all  persons  who  employ 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  this  I consider  the  crying  evil  of  the  day.” 
No.  8. — “I  consider  this  a noble  enterprise  and  well  worthy  of  support  and  liberal 
maintenance.  We  seek  to  improve  and  elevate  the  character  of  man,  to  enlighten 
his  mind,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  opportunities,  to  lead  men  to  that  true  fra- 
ternal feeling  designed  by  the  great  Author  of  our  being.  Until  this  is  accom- 
plished there  will  be  work  for  the  Labor  Bureau  to  do.” 

Railroad  Firemen.  No.  35. — “I  wish  to  see  the  Bureau  made  permanent 
and  every  wage-earner  made  to  see  the  necessity  of  furnishing  this  Bureau  all 
the  information  within  his  power.” 

Railroad  Track  Foremen.  No.  5. — “Am  glad  to  see  the  Labor  Bureau 
—26 
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taking  the  present  steps,  as  it  will  tend  to  interest  the  wage-earner  in  his  own 
welfare  and  bring  on  a closer  and  more  patriotic  relation  between  him  and  the 
state,  which  under  every  form  of  government  should  be  encouraged  by  the  state, 
and  not  left  to  the  schools  and  societies  to  teach  in  the  abstract.” 

Railroad  Machinists.  No.  4.— “Yes,  if  followed  by  healthy  legislation  cor- 
recting abuses  and  enacting  such  laws  as  a report  of  this  character  will  certainly 
recommend  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  an  honest  legislator.  If  the  work 
of  this  Bureau  is  but  to  call  the  attention  to  imperfect  sanitary  conditions,  or 
commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  or  other  evidence  of  the  state’s  con- 
dition along  these  lines,  without  special  attention  to  any  imperfections  or  defects 
that  might  be  remedied  by  legislation,  then  I regard  the  work  of  this  department 
non-productive  of  results  of  any  permanent  benefit  to  the  state.” 

Miscellaneous.  No.  10. — “Most  of  us  believe  that  the  office  has  been 
abused  by  being  turned  into  a political  machine  in  times  past,  but  we  hope  that 
time  has  forever  past,  and  that  in  the  future  we  will  get  much  good  from  its  con- 
tinuance and  ample  support.  It  is  the  only  source  from  which  we  can  draw  in- 
formation as  to  the  economic  conditions  existing  in  our  state,  and  we  are  surely 
of  enough  importance  to  have  this  one  department  continued  in  our  interests. 
When  I say  ‘our  interests’  I mean  all  interests  mentioned  in  question  48.  It 
affects  us  all  in  one  way  or  another.” 

MALE  WAGE- EARNERS— MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 

Barbers.  No.  7. — “The  barbers  of  this  state  will  try  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  barbers’  license  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  will  expect 
a great  deal  of  assistance  from  your  department.”  No.  8. — “The  law  requiring 
corporations  to  make  a report  of  their  business  and  conditions  of  trade,  etc., 
should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  on  individuals  as  well,  where  they  receive  blanks 
from  this  Bureau.” 

Butchers.  No.  2. — “It  only  creates  an  office  for  some  man  to  live  without 
much  labor.  I see  no  profit  in  it  otherwise.” 

Bookkeepers.  No.  3. — “Do  not  consider  it  beneficial  when  used  as  a com- 
pulsory law.”  No.  6. — “Probably  a useless  expenditure.”  No.  7. — “If  carried 
on  right  it  is  a paying  thing  for  the  state.”  No.  15.— “I  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best.” 

Carpenters.  No.  2. — “I  consider  the  sending  of  these  blanks  to  hundreds 
of  employees  in  different  parts  of  the  state  as  a useless  waste  of  public  money. 
State,  county  and  city  taxes  are  always  higher  under  ‘reform  ’ control.”  No.  7. — 
“Yes ; this  is  the  only  safeguard  to  the  laboring  people.  A thorough  examination 
into  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  of  our  state,  ascertaining  the  true  con- 
ditions, should  enable  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  to  enact  such  laws  as  will 
relieve  distress  and  be  conducive  to  their  general  welfare.”  No.  26. — “I  do  not, 
for  all  the  benefit  there  is  derived  from  the  statistics  gathered.  It  could  be  done 
by  some  clerk  in  some  of  the  state  offices.” 

Clerks.  No.  1. — “It  is  no  doubt  a benefit  to  the  laboring  classes  and  should 
be  continued  and  supported.”  No.  20. — “By  all  means  it  should  be  continued.” 
No.  34. — “If  operated  in  the  interest  of  labor,  yes.”  No.  36. — “I  think  the  La- 
bor Bureau  is  the  best  thing  I have  ever  seen  gotten  up,  and  if  taken  care  of 
properly  will  be  a great  help  to  the  laboring  classes.  I heartily  indorse  it  and 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  maintained.”  No.  44. — “No;  give  the  money  to  the 
poor.”  No.  50. — “I  do.  It  is  cheaper  to  all  concerned  than  gathering  statistics 
by  an  individual  and  more  likely  to  be  authentic.”  No.  53. — “I  do  not,  for  the 
reason  that  people  do  not  want  their  affairs  inquired  into.”  No.  65.— “No.  I 
have  never  heard  of  the  Labor  Bureau  before.”  No.  68. — “I  consider  it  a good 
thing,  and  say  ‘push  it  along.’”  No.  70. — “The  Bureau  is  all  right.”  No.  76. — 
“As  a citizen  I feel  that  it  is  of  importance.  It  is  an  educator  to  the  people,  and 
it  certainly  has  a tendency  to  bring  them  together  and  enable  all  to  know  the 
needs  of  the  people.”  No.  79. — “Hardly  think  so  under  the  existing  laws.”  No. 
83. — “No  doubt  to  some  classes  it  is  a good  thing  and  will  aid  them  in  their 
troubles.”  No.  97. — “I  think  it  is  a good  thing  and  should  be  continued  by 
sending  reports  to  all  the  people.  It  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people  and  will  let  the  legislature  know  the  conditions  of  the  masses  and  what 
laws  should  be  adopted  for  their  benefit.” 

Cigar-Makers.  No.  3. — “Such  a thing  as  abolishing  this  bureau  of  in- 
formation to  the  working  people  should  not  be  thought  of  by  our  lawmakers ; in 
fact,  it  is  the  only  possible  way  for  us  working  people  to  find  our  conditions.” 
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Coopers.  No.  16.— “I  consider  the  work  of  the  Labour  Bureau  in  gathering 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  supreme  importance.  In  fact,  I believe  that  is  the 
way  presidents,  senators,  federal  judges,  and  all  other  officers  should  be  elected 
(by  initiative  and  referendum),  and  that  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  should  be  settled  the  same  way,  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people  through 
the  Labor  Bureau,  which  should  be  the  most  important  bureau  of  all.” 

Day  Laborers.  No.  66. — “I  think  it  is  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to  get  all 
needed  information  the  legislature  ought  to  know.” 

Stationary  Engineers.  No.  14. — “If  the  continuance  and  support  of  this 
Bureau  would  benefit  the  laboring  class,  yes ; if  not,  no.  If  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  would  cause  legislation  favorable  to  the  laboring  classes,  I 
would  say  yes,  but  as  legislators  are  generally  influenced  by  capital,  I do  not  see 
any  use  in  continuing  this  department  of  the  state.”  No.  36. — “Yes,  as  much 
as  the  board  of  agriculture  or  any  other  bureau.” 

Farm  Laborers.  No.  5. — “I  think  that  the  Labor  Bureau  should  act  as  an 
intelligence  office  for  the  unemployed.  Let  the  Labor  Commissioner  have  a clerk 
whose  duties  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  employers  of  all  classes,  so  the  unem- 
ployed can  find  out  through  him  any  who  maybe  wanting  help.”  No.  13.— “I 
consider  it  a detriment  to  laborers  and  farmers.” 

Managers  and  Foremen.  No.  7. — “Not  worth  maintaining  unless  there  are 
better  means  found  for  the  laboring  people  to  obtain  the  statistics.” 

Millers.  No.  14. — “By  all  means,  because  it  has  a wide  field  to  work  upon, 
and  I think  if  your  Bureau  would  be  supplied  with  more  funds  from  the  state, 
and  to  have  more  assistance  to  investigate  the  situation  of  the  wage-earner  closer 
and  oftener,  the  neglected  education  of  the  wage-earners’  children  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  so  make  better  citizens  and  fewer  criminals,  as  the  best  part  of 
the  school  term  falls  within  the  time  when  the  wage-earner  is  laid  off  on  account  of 
winter,  and  consequently  children  are  kept  at  home,  because  clothing  and  school- 
books are  easier  to  do  without  than  bread.”  No.  21. — “I  think  it  should  be 
given  additional  authority.” 

Miners.  No.  9. — “The  Labor  Bureau  is  all  right,  but  needs  enlarging. ” No. 
14. — “By  all  means,  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a state  officer  to  go  around  and 
overhaul  companies,  corporations,  and  county  officers,  and  to  test  scales  at  mines, 
and  examine  weights  and  measures,  and  put  to  rout  every  person  who  is  im- 
posing on  the  poor,  humble  laborer,  and  the  Labor  Commissioner  should  be  that 
man.”  No.  29. — “I  think  it  is  a great  thing  for  the  laboring  men  of  the  state, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  take  to  it  very  well.  However,  I would  not  like  to  see  the 
office  abolished,  for  we  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.”  No.  33. — 
“Yes,  if  our  people  would  tell  him  just  what  is  wrong  with  them,  but  they  dare  n’t 
to.”  No.  38.— “I  believe  the  Labor  Bureau  is  a good  thing,  but  the  Commis- 
sioner should  control  the  work  of  the  mining  inspector  and  other  inspectors, 
having  them  all  to  make  his  office  headquarters,  turning  in  all  complaints,  so 
he  might  arrive  closer  to  existing  conditions,  and  be  able  to  gather  statistics  that 
would  give  the  state  a business  sense  of  its  conditions  and  real  wants,  and  bring 
about  the  abatement  of  many  wrongs.”  No.  42. — “Yes;  it  is  the  way  to  get  at 
the  true  condition  of  the  people.”  No.  48. — “I  consider  the  Labor  Bureau  of 
more  service  to  the  people  than  the  standing  army  is.” 

Stone-Cutters.  No.  3.— “I  have  been  in  Kansas  fourteen  years  and  this  is 
the  second  time  I have  been  asked  to  fill  out  such  a blank.  The  first  was  about 
eight  years  ago ; so  it  seems  to  me  that  reports  are  few  and  far  between.  I am  not 
able  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  of  any  benefit,  as  I have  not  been  able  to  see 
any  of  its  fruits  as  yet.  [There  are  probably  200  answers  similar  to  this  one  re- 
ceived in  the  list  of  wage-earners  this  year. — Com.]  No.  11.— “I  am  not  able  to 
answer  these  questions,  as  I have  not  seen  any  statistical  reports  issued  by  your 
department,  consequently  do  not  know  what  benefit  they  have  been.  The  idea 
is  all  right  and  I think  it  should  be  continued,  provided  additional  publicity  was 
given  your  report.  It  seems  to  have  been  established  about  twelve  years  ago  and 
no  one  here  seems  to  know  what  it  has  done.”  No.  14. — “I  think  it  is  most 
needed  and  favor  its  continuance  as  a good  thing.  I will  say  that  to  my  mind  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  of 
the  state  in  time.  It  is  like  a net  thrown  out  to  catch  fish,  and  it  will  make 
catches  that  no  other  department  could  make.  It  will  bring  things  to  light  that 
would  be  forever  wrapped  in  darkness.  It  will  be  a great  source  of  enlightenment 
to  the  heads  of  state  departments,  the  governor,  and  all  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, besides  it  is  a great  consolation  to  the  working  men  to  know  that  they  have 
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in  the  sthte  government  a man  who  they  know  is  interested  in  what  they  are 
doing  and  who  will  present  their  case  at  the  bar  of  the  lawmaking  body.  Yes ; 
I favor  its  continuance,” 

Teamsters.  No.  15. — “No,  I think  it  is  a waste  of  paper  and  stamps  ; it  is  a 
‘Pop.’  scheme,  and  not  to  benefit  the  laboring  class  of  people.  The  questions  are 
foolish  and  should  be  beneath  any  man’s  notice.  I think  the  money  could  be 
better  invested.” 

Teachers.  No.  6. — “Yes,  it  should,  but  I fear  legislators  pay  little  heed  to 
the  collated  reports.  Their  political  jobs  stand  first  and  the  interest  of  the  people 
afterward.” 

Printers.  No.  7.— “No  attention  is  paid  to  the  Bureau.”  No.  14. — “It  is 
probably  worth  more  than  it  costs  in  some  communities  when  there  may  be  spe- 
cial abuses  to  which  attention  should  be  called.”  Nos.  22  and  38. — “ I think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  keep  the  people  informed.”  No.  63.— “Should  be  given 
more  power.”  No.  66.— “It  should  be  greatly  strengthened  by  ample  appropria- 
tion and  extension  of  scope.” 

Miscellaneous.  No.  9. — “Yes,  and  enlarge  its  scope  and  increase  the  power 
of  the  Commissioner.”  No.  13. — “No;  I look  upon  this  Bureau  as  a fake  that 
was  intended  to  be  a sop  for  a political  henchman.”  No.  18. — “Yes,  if  these 
blanks  are  filled  honestly  and  intelligently.”  No.  28. — “I  don’t  think  it  would 
benefit  any  one  only  the  officer  of  the  Bureau.”  No.  39. — “If  carried  on  as  indi- 
cated in  this  blank,  there  could  be  no  better  expenditure  of  money.”  No.  43. — 
“It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a great  many  suggestions  given  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  laboring  classes.”  No.  53. — “I  do  not  consider  it  the  least 
help  whatever.”  No.  60. — “I  think  the  Labor  Commissioner  has  the  right  idea 
of  things  by  getting  out  a blank  like  this,  and  it  should  meet  the  approval  of  the 
working  people.”  No.  64. — “I  do  not  see  wherein  this  Bureau  can  benefit  the 
workman  much.”  No.  89. — “Educational  facilities  should  follow  all  civilization, 
and  this  is  an  educator.”  No.  115.— “It  is  the  best  educator  (in  the  rough)  we 
have.  Long  live  the  Labor  Department.” 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS. 

Domestic  Service.  No.  2.— “This  is  quite  a surprise  to  me,  but  it  is  a 
good  idea,  and  if  I can  do  anything  to  help  the  working  girls,  I will  gladly  do 
so.”  No.  3. — “If  the  work  is  carried  out  as  suggested  here  it  will  be  a great 
help  to  the  wage-earner.” 

Printers.  Nos.  6,7. — “Yes,  if  it  is  carried  out,  and  especially  if  the  eight- 
hour  work-day  is  adopted.” 

Teachers.  No.  12. — “This  is  a new  idea  to  my  observation,  but  from  hence 
I shall  make  investigation  and  be  interested.” 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  legislative  limitation  to  the  size  of  this  report  necessitates  the  omission  of 
a chapter  devoted  to  our  state  institutions,  showing  briefly  their  cost,  value, 
methods  of  operation  (contributed  by  heads  of  institutions),  labor  of  employees  and 
inmates,  and  other  information  and  statistical  data  concerning  them  of  interest 
to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  state.  This  information  was  gathered  and  placed 
in  concise  form,  but  crowded  out  of  this  report.  However,  the  Commissioner 
would  feel  derelict  in  his  duty  did  he  not  call  attention  to  certain  conditions  in 
the  operation  of  the  reform  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  operation  of  the  eight- 
hour  work-day  law  on  state  work. 

A DEFECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

At  the  Topeka  reform  school,  the  boys  are  sentenced  to  that  institution  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged  on  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent,  having  secured  a sufficient  number  of  merits  according  to  the 
rules.  At  the  establishment  of  the  school,  nineteen  years  ago,  it  required  1600 
merits  for  a boy  to  secure  a discharge,  but  the  increasing  demand  for  admittance 
has  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  merits  to  entitle  a discharge 
to  600.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  custom  to  accredit  each  boy  on  entering 
the  institution  with  150  merits  as  an  encouragement,  thus  leaving  only  150  to  be 
worked  out  at  the  rate  of  one  merit  for  each  perfect  day ; and  if  shrewd,  and  most 
of  them  are  quite  shrewd,  they  can  add  about  twenty  merits  per  month  to  their  ac- 
count by  perfectly  performing  certain  specified  duties  in  the  routine  work,  thus 
enabling  him  to  make  a total  of  about  fifty  merits  per  month.  With  450  merits  to  re- 
duce in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  can  secure  his  discharge 
in  about  nine  months.  However,  a sufficient  number  of  violations  of  rules,  which 
are  punished  by  demerits,  brings  the  average  sentence  served  up  to  twelve  to 
fifteen  months. 

About  the  only  work  at  present  for  the  boys  is  farm  work  and  the  making  of 
their  clothes,  shoes,  etc.  Four  hours  of  school  per  day  is  given  during  the  school 
term.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  no  good  was  accomplished  by  these  reform 
schools  in  the  reformation  of  our  wayward  boys,  yet  the  many  officers  of  these 
institutions  agree  that  the  mere  retention  of  these  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  does  not  remold  the  character  to  any  great  degree,  or  prepare  the  boy 
for  the  great  struggle  in  life.  As  a majority  of  these  boys  come  from  the  large 
cities,  as  a rule  upon  their  release  they  return  to  the  same  cities,  the  same  en- 
vironments and  associations,  carrying  with  them  the  stigma  which  our  civiliza- 
tion attaches  to  those  confined  in  the  penal  and  reformative  institutions,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  many  of  them  fall  into  their  old  ways  and  habits,  and,  having 
no  avocation  or  trade  to  follow,  they  drift  aimlessly  through  life  or  turn  to  crime 
as  a profession. 

As  the  intended  aims  of  the  institutions  are  to  reform  the  wayward  and  save 
them  from  a criminal  career,  returning  them  to  their  homes  mentally  and  mor- 
ally improved,  making  them  useful  and  desirable  as  members  of  society,  it  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  accomplish  this,  to  stop  this  “crowding-out  ” process  at  the  in- 
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stitution,  and  do  full  justice  by  the  inmates.  The  Commissioner  is  convinced  that 
this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  manual-training  schools  in 
connection  with  our  state  reformatories ; that  trades  may  be  thoroughly  learned 
by  the  inmates;  that  the  number  of  credits  should  be  at  least  double  the  present 
number,  thus  giving  them  the  advantage  of  time  to  learn  the  trades  thoroughly; 
for  a half-learned  tradesman  is  dangerous  and  injurious,  a detriment  to  the  in- 
terests of  a thorough  mechanic.  Such  a training  would  be  of  stable  character 
and  of  lasting  benefit.  The  officers  of  these  institutions  have  labored  earnestly 
and  faithfully  to  achieve  the  best  results  under  the  existing  laws  and  systems, 
but  until  the  people  of  our  state  and  our  legislators  are  sufficiently  aroused  and 
interested  in  reform  problems,  the  appropriations  made  from  year  to  year  lose 
in  a large  degree  the  many  benefits  that  are  expected  and  should  accrue  through 
the  maintenance  of  these  institutions. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  ON  STATE  WORK. 

The  Commissioner  has  been  brought  into  relation  with  many  of  the  public 
contractors  on  state  work,  by  reason  of  the  many  calls  upon  him  from  organized 
labor  and  employees  of  the  state  to  investigate  grievances  and  violations  of  the 
eight-hour-work-day  law.  In  nearly  every  instance  it  was  found  that  the  cause 
of  such  violation  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  grew  out  of  their  desire  for  gain 
by  working  overtime,  illegally  or  otherwise  oppressing  their  employees.  It  is 
gratifying  to  announce  that  the  eight-hour  law  has  been  enforced  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  Commissioner  has  been  called  on  to  investigate.  While  it  has 
been  the  rule  of  the  various  state  boards  to  do  certain  state  work  governed  by  a 
certain  limit  of  cost  by  the  day’s-work  system,  the  Commissioner  fully  believes 
that  this  system  could  be  extended  to  larger  undertakings,  in  the  way  of  public 
constructions,  with  a material  advantage  to  the  state,  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
wage-earners  of  the  state,  and  would  urgently  recommend  that  the  legislature,  in 
authorizing  future  work  on  public  construction,  require  such  work  done  in  con- 
formity with  the  day-work  system  wherever  practical. 
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